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CRitlCAL  REVIEW, 

•r : —. r- '■ : : ? : ^ 

For  the  Month  of  January^  1771- 

Article  I. 

4  General  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  from  the  earJiefl  Accotmts   io  thk 
.prefent  Time,  •   In  Ten  Voh,     By  William  Guthrie,  Ef^^     §?/c? 
10  rd,  2I,  los.    fevced.     Robinfon  ««z/ Roberts.  ' 

F^W  capital  produdions  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world  under  more  unfavourable  circumftances  than  the 
work  before  us.  In  confequence  of  the  jurifdidiion,  which  th^ 
author  is  thought  to  have  long  exercifed  over  his  cotem- 
porary  writers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  thofe  will 
how  be  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate  his  literary  reputation. 
Such  as  may  have  formerly  incurred  the  feverity  of  impartial 
criticifm,  will  arraign  with  pleafure  the  tafte  and  judgment  by 
which  the  demerits  of  their  labours  were  determined  ;  while 
even  authors  of  acknowledged  eminence,  may,  perhaps^  in- 
dulge uncandid  cenfure,  and  too  invidioully  aggravate  the 
more  inconfiderable  blemiflies,  which  are  infeparable  froni  the 
Hiofl:  perfed  human,  productions.  But  it  ought  ever  to  be  re* 
membered,  that,  in  judging  of  thofe  literary  publications 
which  are  calculated  for  the  inftruftion  of  mankind,  the  fmalj^ 
eft  inclination  to  animofity  is  no  lefs  injurious  to  truth  and 
juftice  than  to  the  claims  of  ingenuity  and  learning. 

We  would  not  be  underftood,  by  thefe  preliminary  obferva- 
tions  which  candour  has  obliged  us  to  ^^^z^t^^  as  if  we  mean^ 
in  the  leaft  to  eftablifh  any  undue  prepofieffion  in  favour  of  the 
work  before  us.  Our  intention  is  only  to  obviate  that  refent- 
ment,  to  which  the  fituation  of  the  learned  author  mig^it  hayf 
rendered  hirn  particularly  obno.xious. 
■     -Vol.  XXXL    y^fl^fln-,  1771,  $  ?5^dg| 


2  ^  Guthrie'i  tlifiory  ef  Scotland. 

Befides  the  circumftances  of  a  perfonal  nature,  which  may 
affed  the  charader  of  the  prefent  pubUcation,  there  are  other 
confiderations  arifing  from  the  fubjedt,  which  may  alfo  con- 
fpi/e  to  influence  it.  An  author  who  writes  the  General  Hif- 
tory  of  Scotland,  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  an  injurious 
charge  of  partiality,  than  the  hiftorian  of  any  other  country. 
The  frequent  wars  which  were  anciently  maintained  be- 
twixt England  and  Scotland,  their  mutual  rivalfhip  for -anti- 
quity and  glory,  and  the  oppofite  claims  of  fuperiority  and  in- 
dependence, which  have  been  fo  warmly  agitated  by  both  na- 
tions, afforded  the  ftrongert  incitement  -to  a  contradidlory  re- 
prefentation  of  fads  that  the  fentiments  of  public  honour 
could  infpire.  Both  likewife  abounded  in  hiftorians,  of  whom 
many  were  adluated  with  all  the  prejudices  of  their  refpedive 
countries.  Through  the  various  glofles  of  mifreprefenfation, 
however,  the  footfteps  of  truth  may  ftill  be  afcertained  in  this 
province  of  hiftory,  where  they  are  not  obliterated  by  time  ; 
and  even  the  literary  opponents,  like  the  reciprocal  ravagers 
of  the  once  hoftile  nations,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  incon- 
teftible  monuments  of  the  tranfadions  which  they  laboured  to 
difguife. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general  of  the  prejudices  attend- 
ing the  work  before  us,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  au- 
thor has  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  perfpicuity  and  regard  to 
truth,  as  do  honour  to  his  hiftorical  abilities.  He  has  availed 
himfelf  of  all  the  information  to  be  collected  from  the  Scotch 
and  Englifh  hiftorians,  which  he  every  where  exhibits  with 
fidelity.  The  arguments  he  adduces  for  the  determinatioa 
of  many  doubtful  fads,  are  fblid  and  deciUve  ;  and  he  throws 
a  clearer  and  more  fatiifadory  light  on  feveral  important 
tranfadions,  than  we  meet  with  in  any  other  individual 
writer  on  the  fubjed.  We  do  not  find,  through  the  whole 
of  the  work,  that  he  once  either  vioiatts  the  truth,  or  la- 
crifices  the  candour,  of  a  faithful  and  impartial  writer  ;  and 
his  relation  is  fupported,  not  only  by  the  moft  authentic  do- 
cuments of  the  Scottilh  annals,  but  alfo  by  the  moft:  approved 
hiftorians  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  conformity  to  preceding  hiftorians,  begins 
his  account  of  the  regal  government  of  Scotland  from  Fergus 
the  Firft  ;  though  we  know  not  whether  he  is  any  advocate  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  forty-four  kings,  whom  later  critics 
have  confidered  as  fabulous.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  thaf  controverfy  ;  and  there- 
fore we  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  whatever  reafons  may  be  al- 
ledged  for  difproving  the  adual  exiftence  of  thofe  kings,  the 
tranfadions  of  that  period,  as  generally  relatedj  are^  we  think, 
6  ad- 
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juitteS  with  great  propriety  into  a  General  Hiftory  orScotlaqd. 
It  may  be  urged  in  their  favour,  that  they  betray  nothing  of 
that  romantic  extravagance  which  is  the  ufual  charaderiftic  of 
fabulous  relations,  and  that  the  prefumption  againft  them 
amounts  only  to  fuch  a  degree  of  plauf^bility  as  can  barely  juf- 
tify  hiftorical  rcepticifm. 

A  fimilarity  in  the  names  of  places  has  involved   the  writers 
of  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  annals  in  a  confufion,  which  affeds 
the  hiftory  of  the  earlier  periods,  in  fome  material  circumftances, 
and  has  particularly  obftrufled  the  precife  afcertainment  of  the 
ancient  boundaries   of  both   kingdoms.     The  author  of  this 
work,  to  the  no  fmall  honour  of  his  induftry  and  difcernment, 
affords  us  feveral  judicious  remarks,  towards  acquiring  a  more 
fatisfadlory  idea  of  the  former  political  dependency  of  Gallo- 
vidia,  or  Galloway,  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  other  writers. 
In  regard  to  the  Lothians,  however,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  opinion,  which  he  has  adopted  from  Camden, 
Ufher,  and  other  refpedlable  antiquari:ms,  is  founded  upon  an 
error  on  which  the  telUmony  of  many  hiftoiians   have  confer- 
red a  prefcriptive  fandion.     The  anecdote  to  which  we  allud? 
is,  that  the  Scots  are  faid  to  have  obtained   pofleiTion  of  the 
caftle  of  Eden,  or  Edinburgh,  only  in  the  reign  oflndnlf.     In 
order  to  determine  this  facl,  we  ftiall  have  retourfe  to  the  evi- 
dence of  fome  ancient  writers,  from  whence,  we   are  of  opi-? 
nion,  it  will  clearly  appear,  that  by  Eden  and  the  Lothians, 
are  not  to  be  underftood  Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians.  in  Scot- 
land, but  a  town  and  country  of  thofe  names,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  England.     We  fliall  firft  quote  a  tranfiation  of  Mat- 
thaius  Florilegus,  from  whom   the   above   anecdote   is  taken* 
♦  Edgar,  fays  he,  gave  to  Kinedus  king  of  the  Scots,  a   hun- 
dred ounces   of  the  pureft  gold,  &c.     Moreover,  he  gave   to 
the  fame  king  the  whole   country  called  Lothian,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  every  year,  on  their  feftivals,  when  the  king  and  his 
fucceffors  fhould  wear  their  crowns,  the  king  of  Scotland  fliould 
come  to  court,  and  celebrate  the  holidays  chearfully  along  vyith 
the  other  princes  of  the  kingdom.     The    king    befidcs   gave 
him  feveral  houfes  on  the  road,  to  accommodate  him  and  his 
fucceffors  in  going  to,  and  returning  from,  the  fefiivals ;  which 
remained   in   the  pofleflion   of  the  kings  of  Scotland  .till   the 
time  of  king  Henry  II.'     Tt  is   certain,  that  the  country,  of 
which   Henry  II.    divefted    Malcolm,    was  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and   Weflmoreland ;  and  it  is  no   lefs    certain, 
that  thefe  countries  are  often  mentioned   by  liiftorians,  under 
the  names  of  Lothian,  the  province  of  Loid,  and   county  of 
I^oudon.     JoIki,  prior  of  Hexham,  relates,  that  David,  king 
pf  §cotbnd,  on  the  death  of  his  fon  Henry,  carl  of  Northum- 
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berland,  <  immediately  led  forth  Malcolm,  the  eldeft  fon  c^ 
that  prince,  as  yet  a  boy,  and  appointing  carl  Duncan  his  tu- 
tor, ordered  the  young  prince  to  be  conduced  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  heir  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  king  himfelf,  with  the  younger  fon,  William,  came  to 
Newcaftle,  and  receiving  hoftages  from  the  nobles  of  Northumr 
berland,  brought  them  all  in  fubjedion  to  the  youth.'  The 
fame  tranfa(f\ion  is  thus  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Normannia* 
*  Melcholm,  the  eldeft  of  them,  got  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  brother  William  the  county  of  Lothian.'  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet :  *  The  grandfather  appointed 
Malcolm,  the  eldeft  of  the  children,  to  be  his  fuccefibr,  and 
made  the  other  earl  of  Northumberland.' 

Many  ancient  hiftorians,  as  Wikes,  Hemmingford,  Bromp- 
ton,  and  Trivet,  mention  the  provinces  of  which  Henry  II. 
unjuftly  deprived  young  Malcolm,  by  the  names  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland ;  or  relate,  that 
Henry  refumed  from  Malcolm  the  towns  and  forts  in  thofe 
provinces ;  fuch  as,  Newcaftle,  Carliile,  and  Bamburgh.  Mat- 
thew Paris,  Diceto,  the  Waverleian  Annals,  and  Matthaeus 
Plorilcgus,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  mention  the 
towns  by  the  fame  names  with  the  former  writers,  but  they 
call  the  provinces  themfelves  by  the  denomination  of  the 
county  of  Lothian.  It  is  tvident  therefore,  that  the  county  of 
Lothian  is  placed  by  them  farther  fouth  than  the  Lothians  in 
Scotland  ;  for  Malcolm  neither  rcfigned  that  part  of  the  coun^ 
try,  nor  had  Henry  any  title  to  demand  it. 

In  the  Saxon  Clironicle  of  the  year  1091,  Lothene  is  faid  to 
be  in  England  ;  which  the  interpreter,  neverthelefs,  under- 
ftands  of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  ;  though,  from  another 
palfage  in  the  fame  Chronicle,  it  appears,  that  they  were  dif- 
ferent countries ;  for,  according*  to  that  chronicle,  Lothene 
has  for  a  billiop  a  perfon  named  John  ;  whereas  there  never 
was  any  bifliop  in  the  Scotch  Lothians  before  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  in  1091,  Malcolm  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  William  II.  of  England,  met  on  nie  borders 
of  their  kingdoms  in  Lothene,  or  the  Loudon  province  :  but 
the  authors  of  the  Waverleian  Annals,  and  Saxon  Chronicle, 
fay  exprefly,  thai  the  Lothene,  there  mentioned  was  not  in  Scot- 
land, but  England.  Ordericus  Vitalis  plainly  intimates,  that 
the  place  of  congrefs  was  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Huma^ 
or  Eden,  near  the  Sohvay  Frith. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  inconteftible,  that  by  Eden  and 
the  Lothians,   in  ancient  writers,  are  meant  not  Edinburgh,. 
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».nd  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  but  a  town  and  country  in  Cum- 
berland,  which  formerly  went  by  thefe  names. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
date this  point,  as  the  miftake  which  has  occafioned  our  re- 
mark, is  prevalent  among  writers  of  the  beft  authority,  and 
as  it  has  been  adopted  by  an  author  of  fuch  extendve  and  ac- 
curate information  as  the  hiftoiian  with  whom  we  are  now 
engaged. 

The  improbable  relation  of  preceding  writers,  .refpedling 
the  total  extermination  of  the  Pifts  by  Kenneth,  furnamcd 
Mac-Alpin,  is  very  juftly  rejedled  by  our  author. 

*  This  period  is  generally  fixed  upon  as  the  end  of  the 
Pidifli  government  in  Scotland  ;  but  to  imagine  that  Kenneth 
exterminated  the  whole  race,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  contrary 
to  the  plaineft  evidence;  for  the  Pi£ts  are  exprefly  mentioned 
by  old  writers,  as  a  people  exifting  three  hundred  years  after 
tliis  time.  Such  a  maflacre  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as 
infernal ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  well  attefted  accounts  in 
hiftory  of  a  numerous  people,  like  the  Pidls,  being  totally 
and  finally  extirpated.  The  moft  probable  opinion  fcems  to 
be,  that  the  Scots  becoming  mafters  of  Piclland  by  conqueft, 
their  language  fuperfeded  that  of  its  old  inhabitants ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  are  compofed  of  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  conquerors.  The  hiftory  of  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe  proves,  that  the  viftors  impofe  their  own 
names  upon  their  conqueiis  ;  that  of  Gaul,"  for  in^ance,  be- 
in^  changed  into  France,  from  its  being  conquered  by  the 
Francs.' 

The  alteration  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  efiablifhed  by 
Kenneth  III.  is  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  hiftory  of 
Srotland  ;  and  we  regret,  with  our  author,  the  filence  of  hif- 
torians,  in  regard  to  the  meafures  which  were  purfued  for  the 
accomplilhment  of  that  great  innovation. 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Mal- 
colm, the  fon  of  Kenneth,  as  reprefented  by  former  writers, 
are  full  of  the  foundeft  reafoning ;  and  ferve  not  only  to  re- 
fute an  important  error  in  hiftory,  but  to  thro.v  new  light  on 
the  commencement  of  hereditary  fucceflion  to  private  property 
in  Scotland. 

*  When  the  hiftory  of  Malcolm  is  duly  attended  to,  he  well 
deferves  the  name  of  the  legillator  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  grcateft  prince  who  ever  fat  upon  that  throne, 
not  even  excepting  the  firft  Bruce.  Having  with  wonderful 
courage  and  perfeverance  cleared  his  dominions  of  their  bar- 
barous invaders,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  peace;  and 
wp  fhallj  in  the  EccleTiaftical  Hiftory,  take  notice  of  the  great 
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things  lie  did  for  the  churchi  Lawyers  and  antiquaries  tr6 
divided  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  feudal  law  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  fomc  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it  was  un-i 
known  even  in  England  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queft.  As  I  am  extremely  clear  that  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  feudal  law  were  known  not  only  to  the  Saxons,  but  to  the 
Paries,  and  other  northern  nations,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  unknown  to  Malcolm  and  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  with  thofe  lawyers  who  think  that 
it  was  imported  thither  by  Fergus,  commonly  called  the  fe* 
cond.  But  whether  the  Regiam  Majertatem  of  Scotland  (fo 
called  from  its  firft  two  words)  which  contains  the  code  of  ths 
ancient  Scotch  law,  was  borrowed  from  the  Engliih,  is  a  quef- 
tioh  that  belongs  more  properly  to  a  lawyer  than  a  hiftoriam 
That  it  is  of  great  and  undoubted  antiquity,  is  not  difputed 
By  any  ;  and  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  king  David 
the  firft  or  fecond  :  fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  record  of  the  higheft 
authority.  It  was  publifhed  by  the  learned  Skene,  who  was 
the  greateft  antiquary  in  thofe  matters  that  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced, and  approved  of  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  third.  Prefixed  to  it  arc  the  laws  of  king  Malcolm,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  fame  authority  j  and  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
thofe  laws,  which  treats  of  ward  and  relief,  we  read  as  fol- 
lows :  **  King  Malcome  gave  and  diftributed  all  his  lands  of 
t\\Q  realm  of  Scotland  amongft  his  men  ;  and  refervcd  nathing 
in  propertive  to  himfelfe,  bot  the  royall  dignitie.  and  the 
Mute-hill  of  Scone;  and  all  hi«  barons  gave  and  granted  to 
him,  the  warde  and  relief  of  the  heir  of  Ilk-Baron,  quhen  he 
ihould  happen  to  deceis,  for  the  king's  fuftentation." 

*  The  Scotch  hiftorians  have  blamed  Malcolm  for  this  libera- 
llfy ;  and  fome  have  imagined  that  before  this  time  the  king 
held  all  the  lands  in  Scotland  in  fee.  It  is  eafy  to  prove,  from 
the  Englifh  hiftory,  that  the  Saxon  holdings  in  England  by  the 
thanes  were  ftridly  feudal ;  and  as  the  word  Thane  occurs  in 
the  Scotch  hiftory,  at  the  fame  time,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
for  doubting  that  the  fame  conftitution  prevailed  there.  A 
thane  fometimes  had  a  grant  of  lands  for  a  certain  term,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  it  might  be  renewed  by  the  king-; 
fometimes  he  held  it  for  life,  and  at  his  death,  the  king  might 
continue  it  to  his  fon  :  (o  that,  in  one  fenfe,  during  a  long 
leign,  the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  might 
lapfe  to  the  crown.  About  the  time  we  now  treat  of,  the 
feudal  conftitutions  began  to  favour  hereditary  right,  and  pro- 
perty to  be  more  fixed  in  families ;  nor  was  there  any  wonder 
if  a  prince,  who,  like  Malcolm,  had  been  fo  well  ferved  by 
his  fubjeds,  gave  them  a  perpetual  right  to  the  lands  which 
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they  had  held  fbprecarioully  before  :  but  it  is  abfurd,  and  againft 
every  evidence  of  hiftory,  to  think,  that  the  king  did  not  re- 
ferve  his  dcmefne  landsj  which  were  to  fupport  his  family  and 
houfhold ;  and  that  he  had  no  other  fufientation  than  ward- 
fhips  and  reliefs.  We  meet  with  charters  of  large  grants 
made,  after  this  ceflion,  by  Malcolm  and  his  fucceflbrs.  Up- 
on the  whole,  the  law  publiflied  by  Skene,  and  here  repeated, 
muft  either  be  fpurious,  or  imply  the  meaning  I  have  given 
it.  As  to  the  refervation  of  the  Mute-Hill,  it  was  perhaps,  a 
form  which  arofe  from  cuftoms  that  cannot  now  be  accounted 
fbr/— 

*  Boece  and  Buchanan  inform  us,  that  Malcolm  ftalned  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  and  oppreffion,  occafioned 
by  his  own  generofity  in  granting  away  his  lands,  as  we  have 
already  feen.     Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
faft,  yet  it  is  fo  exprefs,  and  the  evidences  for  it  are  fo  ftub- 
born,  that  many  readers  may  require  a  farther   illuftration. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that  a  prince 
of  fuch  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  as  Malcolm  certainly 
poffefred,  could  be  guilty  of  an  aft  of  fuch  infane  generofity, 
as  our  hillorians  have  reprefented  this  ceflion  to  be.     I  (hall 
therefore  ftrengthen  what  I  have  already  faid  by  an  additional 
conjedure,  which,  I  hope,  will  appear  rational  and  natural. 
Kenneth,  the  father  of  Malcolm,  had,  with   great  difficulty, 
fixed  the  fucceflion  of  the  throne  in  his  own  family,  by  an  a£t 
df  the  ftates ;  to  which  fb  little  regard  was  paid  after  his  death, 
that  two  princes  fucceeded  to  the  crown  upon  the  principles  of 
the  old  conltitution.     Malcolm,  by  his  amazing  abilities  and 
good  fortune,  conquered  both  thofe  princes^  and  put  an  end 
to  their  reigns  by  their  deaths ;  but  he  no  fooner  mounted  the 
throne  than  he  found  it  Ihaken  by  the  moft  formidable  prince 
then  in  Europe,  who  was  mafter  of  England,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  countries  the  moft  contiguous  to  his  own  kingdom. 
The  good   fortune  of  Malcolm  ftill  continued  :  he   had  the 
glory  of  defeating  his  warlike  enemies,  and  of  eftablifliing  his 
throne  in  tranquillity.     Was  it  not  then  natural  for  his  fubjefls 
who  had  ferved  him  fo  bravely,  to  demand  for  themfelves  the 
fame  privilege  which  they  had  fo   generoufly  granted  to  him  ? 
1  am  obliged   to  fpeak  in  thofe  terms,  becaufe  the   alteration 
©f  the  fucceflion  can  admit  of  no  other.     Did  not  found  policy 
require,  that  after  the  crown  was  rendered  hereditary,   private 
cftates   fhould  become   fo  likewife?  Had   not   this    alteration 
taken  place  in  the  latter  cafe,  a  king  of  Scotland,  in  lefs  than 
a  century,  muft  have  been  defpotic,  and  confequcntly  his  peo- 
ple flaves. 
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*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  1  muft  confidcr  this  ftep  in  t 
light  vtry  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  rri- 
prefented ;  and  that  it  rofe  from  a  pad  either  exprefs  or  un- 
derftood,  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty now  remaining,  therefore,  is,  how  the  king  came  td 
be  fo  imprudent  as  to  difpofe  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom. 
1  have  already,  in  part,  given  my  opinion  on  this  head  ;  which 
is,  that  he  refcrved  his  demefne  lands,  and  only  granted  away 
the  ellates  that  were  already  in  pofleflion  of  the  great  land- 
holders ;  which,  together  with  the  refervation  of  wardships 
and  reliefs,  and  other  advantages  annexed  to  the  royal  autho- 
jrityj  he  might  have  thought  fufficient  for  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  and  ftatlon.  Perhaps  he  was  mirtake*n  ;. 
and  from  the  words  of  Fordun  he  very  probably  was.  Some 
of  the  great  landholders  might  claim  fome  of  the  demefne 
lands  as  being  within  their  grants ;  and  perhaps  the  king 
might  refume  Tome  of  their  elUtes  as  being  part  of  his  de- 
mefne ;  which  might  give  occafibn  to  our  old  hiftorian  to  infi- 
iiuate  that  he  revoked  his  grants.  I  fhall  finifh  what  I  have 
to  fay  oh  this  important  fubjed  by  obferving,  that  when  the. 
£nglifli  hiilorians  tell  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  granted 
to  his  followers  all  the  lands  of  England,  the  demefne  lands 
are  never  underftood  to  be  comprehended  in  that  grant.* 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  earlier  period  of  this  hif- 
tory,  without  acknowledging  the  great  attention  of  the  author 
in  fixing  the  date  of  tranfa6lions ;  an  important  circumflance, 
and  what  required  no  flight  inveftigation,  as  the  oldei:  writers 
are  extremely  defecflive  in  point  of  chronology. 

Mr.  Guthrie  appears  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  feudal  law 
iubfifted  in  Britain,  even  previous  to  the  Norman  conqueft ; 
and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fuch  an  allegation  is  ftrongly 
countenanced  by  many  fads.  JFor  the  enormous  power  of  the 
chieftains,  which  is  inconteftible  from  hiftory,  by  whatever 
denomination  we  diftinguifh  it,  feems  clearly  to  evince  the  ex- 
iftence  cf  a  vaffalage,  fimilar  in  all  its  etfeds,  to  what  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  n)em©rable 
spra  abovementioned. 

Amidft  the  ahr.o^  continual  Jcenes  of  foreign  wars  and  in- 
teftine  broils,  which  this  hiftory  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is  with 
pleafure  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to  a  period  which  gave  com- 
mencement to  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization.  This  aufpi- 
cicus  epoch  is  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  iVTr.  Gu- 
t)irie,  with  the  veracity  becoming  an  impartial  hiftorian,  attri- 
butes this  glorious  dawn  of  national  reformation  chiefly  to  the 
inr.ui^nce  and  extraordinary  virtues  of  queen  Margaret,  a  lady 
of  the  royiil  line  of  England,  and  fifter  to  Edgar  A'thc^Ung  ; 
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Viio  merited,  as  ftie  obtained,  the  name  of  Saint,  more  than 
any  that  ever  was  canonized. 

*  The  eftablifhment  of  peace  between  Malcolm  and  Wll- 
iiam,  introduced  a  total  alteration  of  manners  among  the 
Scots.  Many  caufes  contributed  to  this ;  but  the  chief  was 
the  excellent  difpofition  of  Malcolm's  queen,  the  pattern  not 
only  of  piety,  but  politenefs,  for  that  age.  The  next  was 
the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled  in  Scotland  ; 
among  whom,  if  I  miftake  not,  were  fome  French,  as  Mal- 
colm, by  his  differences  with  William,  became  the  natural 
ally  of  the  French  king,  who,  we  are  told,  furnillied  him 
with  fome  auxiliaries.  The  third  caufe  I  fliall  mention,  was 
the  fair  opportunity  which  the  new'-eftablifhed  peace  offered 
to  Malcolm,  for  foftening  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  fubjefts. 
As  to  Malcolm  himfelf^  the  prodigious  devaluations  which  he 
carried  through  England,  fhew  him  to  have  been,  by  habit,  a 
barbarian  ;  but  his  after-condu6l  proves  him  to  have  been  en- 
dued with  all  the  qualities  befitting  a  great  prince. 

*  During  Malcolm's  abfence  in  England,  his  excellent  queen 
chofe  Turgot  not  only  for  her  confclTor,  but  her  affiftant  ia 
her  intended  reformation  of  the  kingdom.  She  began  with 
her  own  court,  which  (he  new  modelled,  by  introducing  into 
it  the  offices,  furniture,  and  modes  of  life,  that  were  ufual 
among  the  mor^  polite  nations  of  Europe.  She  difmiffed  from 
her  fervice,  all  who  were  noted  for  immorality  and  impiety ; 
and  file  charged  Turgot,  upon  pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give 
her  his  real  fentiments  upon  the  llate  of  the  kingdom,  after 
the  beft  enquiry  he  could  make.  Turgot's  report  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  Scots.  He  informed 
Margaret  that  fadlion  raged  among  the  nobles ;  rapine  among 
the  commons  j  and  incontinence  among  all  degrees  of  men. 
Above  all,  he  complained  of  the  kingdom  being  deftitute  of 
a  learned  clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  ex- 
ample and  dodrine.  The  queen  was  not  difcouraged  by  this 
teport,  and  foon  made  her  hufband  fenfible  how  neceffary  it 
was  for  his  glory  and  fafety,  to  fecond  her  efforts  for  reform- 
ing his  fubjcds.  She  reprefented  to  him  particularly,  the  cor« 
ruption  of  juflice,  and  the  infolence  of  military  men;  and 
found  in  him  a  ready  difpofition  for  reforming  all  abufes.  He 
accordingly  began  the  great  work,  by  fetting  the  example  in 
liis  own  perfon,  and  obliging  his  nobility  to  follow  it.* 

The  rife,  progrefs,  and  various  fludluations,  of  the  preten- 
lions  of  the  Englifh  crown  to  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland,  are 
related  by  our  author  with  great  precifion  and  fidelity.  This 
c.debrated  conteft,  which  involved  both  nations  for  ages  in 
^11  the  horrors  of  war  and  devaftaticn,  prefects  us  with  tke 
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mofl  obftinate  conflids  betwixt  ambition  and  independence 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  human  kind.  A  re- 
gard to  truth  obliges  us  to  affirm,  that  this  claim  of  fupe- 
riority  was  totally  unjuft  and  chimerical.  No  faft  in  hiftory 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  homage,  ftipulated  to  be  paid 
by  the  Scotch  to  the  Englifh  crown,  was  only  for  the  lands 
pofleiTed  by  the  former  in  England  ;  in  the  fame  manner  af 
the  latter  did  homage  to  the  kings  of  France  for  their  Nor- 
man inheritance.  In  both  cafes  the  independency  of  their 
crowns  remained  ftill  inviolate  and  unaffedled.  Groundlefs 
and  abfuid,  however,  as  this  pretenfion  was,  it  but  little  ex- 
cites our  indignation,  in  comparifon  of  the  almoft  unparal- 
leled violations  of  juftice,  honour,  and  humanity,  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  condudl  of  Edward  I.  Though,  in  other  refpefts, 
we  Ihall  ever  admire  the  warlike  virtues  of  our  gloriour 
Henrys  and  Edwards,  who  maintained  this  famous  pretenfiou  ; 
we  muft,  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  with  approbation, 
that  invincible  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  infpired  the  refiftance 
of  a  free  and  magnanimous  people.  The  following  extradl 
from  a  letter,  fent  by  the  Scots  to  the  pope,  in  the  time  of 
the  great  Bruce,  and  which  is  inferted  in  a  note  in  this  hif- 
tory,  will  fufficiently  juftify  our  application  of  the  high  ideas 
of  patriotifm  and  public  liberty,  displayed  by  them  at  that  cri- 
tical period,  to  the  fentiments  of  the  nation  in  general,  and 
not  of  a  few  individuals.  The  paflage  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  runs  in  the  following  terms. 

•  From  thefe  innumerable  evils,  by  the  afliftance  of  him 
who  binds  up  and  heals  the  wounded,  are  we  delivered  by  our 
very  valiant  prince,  king  and  lord,  Robert,  who,  in  delivering; 
his  people  and  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
as  another  Maccabee  or  Jofliua,  chearfully  underwent  troubles, 
toils,  hardfhips,  and  dangers ;  whom  alfo  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  right  of  fuccefiion,  according  to  our  laws  and  cuftoms, 
which  we  will  maintain  to  the  utmoft,  and  the  due  confent 
and  affent  of  us  all,  have  made  our  prince  and  king.  To  him, 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  by  preferving  our  liberties,  we 
are  bound  to  adhere,  as  well  upon  account  of  his  right,  as  by 
reafbn  of  his  merit,  and  to  him  we  will  adhere  :  but  if  he 
defift  from  what  he  has  begun,  and  ftiew  any  inclination  to^ 
fubjeft  us  or  our  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to 
the  Englifh,  we  will  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavour  to  expel  him 
immediately,  as  our  enemy,  and  the  fubverter  of  his  own  and 
our  right,  and  we  will  make  another  our  king,  who  is  able  to 
defend  us ;  for  fo  lorg  as  an  hundred  Scotfmen  remain  alive:, 
we  will  never  be  fubjtded  any  manner  of  way  to  the  domi- 
Jiion  of  England.' 
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From  this  important  part  of  our  author's  fubjeil,  we  (hall 
cxtraa  his  account  of  Bruce,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  celebrated 
Wallace. 

«  All  Edward^s  plaufible  arts  could  not  difguife  his  true 
intention  from  Bruce,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  greater 
vivacity  than  experience  ;  but  having  been  bred  under  a  ver- 
fatile  father,  he  knew  how  to  conceal  his  fentiments,  what- 
ever were  his  feelings*  Through  all  the  fondhefs  which  Ed- 
ward exprefled  for  his  perfon,  he  found  him  full  of  diftruft 
and  jealoufy  at  the  bottom ;.  and  he  knew  that  it  was  owing 
to  that  king's  management  that  he  had  been  left  out  of  the 
commiflion  for  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Edward,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  difcernment,  did  not  fee  the  extent  of 
Bruce's  genius,  and  confidered  him  only  as  a  fprightly  young 
nobleman,  over  whom  he  muft  hold  a  firm  and  watchful 
hand.  He  had  claimed  Bruce's  caftle  of  Kildrummey,  as  be- 
longing to  the  royalty  of  Scotland ;  and  the  latter  knew  not 
how  to  evade  the  demand,  but  by  delivering  his  countrymea 
from  the  chains  they  were  now  fubmitting  to  wear.  He  was 
well  qualified  for  this  arduous  undertaking.  To  a  mind  ert- 
terprizing,  intrepid,  and  perfevering,  nature  had  added  in 
Bruce  a  vigorous  conftitution,  capable  of  bearing  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue*  Being  a  complete 
mafter  in  the  exercife  of,  his  arms,  he  was  well  fitted  to  com- 
mand detached  parties ;  and  his  genius  was  fo  fruitful  in  re- 
fourccs,  that  he  afterwards  rofe  greater  from  every  defeat  he 
fuftained.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education,  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  therefore  we  cannot  fuppofe 
him  infenfible  of  the  glory  due  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  he  had  a  particular  paflion  for  fupporting  the 
antiquity  and  independency  of  his  own  country. 

*  Gumming  the  regent,  furnamed,  from  his  complexion, 
the  Red,  had  acquired  great  reputation  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Scotland  ;  but,  though  brave  in  perfon, 
and  able  in  council,  he  had  not  the  heroic  difpofition  of 
Bruce,  the  glory  of  his  country  being  but  his  fecond  con- 
fideration ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  he  never  had  been  cordially 
trufted  by  Wallace.  Seeing  himfelf  diverted  of  power,  he  could 
not,  however,  forbear  dropping  fome  expreflions  of  difcontcnt 
againft  Edward,  which  were  carried  to  Bruce,  who  imme- 
diately refolvedj  ifpoifible,  to  bring  Gumming  into  his  views. 
A  tragical  incident  for  Scotland,  which  happened  at  this  time, 
promoted  their  union. 

*  Wallace  ftill  remained  profcrlbed,  and  the  conne£lIons 
between  Edward  and  the  king  of  France  were  become  now  fo 
ftrong,  that  he  had  no  foreign  country  in  which  he  could  ferve 
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Scotland  by  fighting  againft  ihe  Englifh.  After  the  publics* 
tion  of  Edward's  pardon,  he  feems  to  have  been  deferted  by  all 
his  foUovvers,  excepting  a  few,  with  whom  he  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  till  at  laft  he  came  to  Glafgow,  where  he  was 
betrayed  by  Edward's  new  favourite.  Sir  John  Menteith,  of 
whofe  apollacy  Wallace  very  probably  was  ignorant.  Men- 
teith delivered  him  up  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  the  Englifh  go- 
vernor in  thofe  parts,  who  fent  him  prifoncr  to  London. 
The  roads  through  which  he  paffed  were  lined  with  fpedators, 
whom  he  often  filled  wirh  terror  and  difmay,  fentiments  now 
turned  to  pity  and  admiration.  Upon  his  arrival  at  London, 
he  was  lodged  in  a  houfe  in  Fenchurch-ftreet ;  and  Edward, 
as  thinking  himfelf  now  the  immediate  fovereign  of  Scotland, 
gave  orders  for  his  being  tried  in  Weftminftcr-Hall,  to  which 
he  was  condudled,  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head  by 
way  of  derifion,  and  placed  upon  a  feat  of  eminence  in  the 
court.  This  unmanly  treatment  is  recorded  by  Englifh  hif- 
torians  \  but  it  did  not  prevent  Wallace  from  making  a  vi- 
gorous defence.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  to  his  indidlmcnt,  and 
challenged  the  crown-lawyers  to  produce  a  fmgle  inflance  in 
which  he  had  acknowledged  Edward  to  be  the  lord-para- 
mount, far  Icfs  the  natural  fovereign,  of  Scotland.  As  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  nation,  of  accepting  Ed- 
ivard  for  their  king,  and  Engliflimen  for  their  governors,  it 
had  not  yet  been  carried  into  execution,  and  therefore  could 
not  legally  aifed  Wallace.  His  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  according  to 
the  Englifli  law,  which,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Edward, 
was  inflidled  upon  him,  and  portions  of  his  body  were  difperfed 
through  different  cities  of  Scotland  and  England.  Thus  died 
one  of  the  beft  patriots,  and  greateft  heroes,  any  age  can  boaft 
of.  His  memory  had  the  lingular  good  fortune,  even  in 
thofe  unpoirriied  times,  to  be  celebrated  in  an  ode,  which, 
for  elegance  of  llyle  and  beauty  of  compofition,  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  Auguilan  age,  and  if  equalled,  it  never  yet  has 
been  furpalTcd.' 

In  treating  of  the  reign  of  Bruce,  the  learned  hiftorian  has 
chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Barbour,  a  writer  who  flou- 
rilhed  under  the  immediate  fuccefTor  of  that  monarch,  and 
mufl  have  had  the  beft  information  concerning  the  tranfaclions 
he  relates.  This  valuable  chronicle  is  the  more  entitled  to 
our  attention,  as  it  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by 
other  hiflorians.  It  is  wrote  in  verfe,  a  mode  of  compofition 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  annalifls  of  thofe  times,  and 
what  ought  by  no  means  to  derogate  from  its  authenticity,  of 
which  there  is  the  flrongeft  rcafon    to  be  fatisficd.     The  r€- 
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public  of  letters,  therefore,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  for 
introducing  to  its  more  particular  obfervation  an  author,  who 
fb  fully  relates  the  memorable  atchievements  in  that  ftrugg- 
ling  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiflory ;  and  it  is  ftill  farther  in- 
debted to  the  induftry  exhibited  in  his  refearches,  for  an  au^ 
thentic  copy  of  the  charter  of  Renunciation,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Robert  1.  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  record  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  hiflory,  as  the  tenor  of  it  had  not  only 
been  grofly  mifreprefentcd,  but  even  the  exiftence  of  it  quef- 
tioned  by  feveral  prejudiced  writers.  The  copy  here  produced 
is  an  original  duplicate,  which  had  been  depofited  among  the 
archives  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Glafgow,  from  whence  it 
was  removed  by  archbifliop  James  Beaton,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  reformers,  and  depofited  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where 
it  ftill  remains,  together  with  an  exemplification  of  the  letters 
patent,  granted  to  the  lord  Henry  Piercy,  and  William  de  la 
Zouch,  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  them  in  Edward's  name. 
This  authentic  charter  is  as  follows. 

*'  To  all  the  faithful  in  Chrifi:,  Edward,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquir 
tain. 

**  Whereas  ourfelves,  and  fome  of  our  predeceflbrs,  kings 
of  England,  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  rights  of  the  do- 
minion, and  fuperiority  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and 
have  thereby  occafioned  mcft  grievous,  dangerous,  and  long 
wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :  We 
therefore,  confidering  the  fiaughters,  butcheries,  crimes,  ruin 
of  churches,  and  innumerable  mifchiefs  thoib  wars  have 
brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms,  as  alfo  the 
good  and  mutual  advantages  that  rauft  needs  accrue  to  both 
kingdoms,  when  faftened  together  by  the  folidity  of  a  perpe- 
tual peace,  and  thereby  more  firmly  fecured,  both  within  and 
without,  againft  all  rebels  and  rebellious  defigns  ;  by  the  com- 
mon counfel,  aflent,  and  confent  of  the  prelates,  carls,  ba- 
rons, and  commons  of  our  kingdom,  afi'embled  in  parliament, 
will  and  grant,  for  ourfelves,  our  heirs,  and  fuccefibrs,  That 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  according  to  its  true  marches,  as 
they  were  underfiood  and  fettled  in  the  time  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander king  of  Scotland,  (of  worthy  memory)  remain  for  ever 
to  the  moft  magnificent  prince  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  the  Scots,  cur  illuftrious  ally,  and  moft  dear  friend, 
bis  heirs  and  fuccefibrs,  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  England, 
fo  as  that  it  may  remain  entire,  ^\tt,  and  qaiet,  without  any 
fubjeftion,  fervitude,  claim,  or  demand  whatever  :  and  what- 
ever right  we  or  our  predeceflbrs  did,  in  part  times,  afk  of 
pretend  to  in  the  kingdom  of   Scotland,  wc  hereby  renounce 
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people  made  by  any  kmgs.  ecdef.aftical  inhabitant,  or  laic 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  itfelf.  And  if  any  lette  or  char 
ters,  mftruments  or  documents,  concerning  thofe  obligation 

heirj  thei"!""''""^'  i"^"  '^  ^°""^'  -  wiirTC?:; 

and  of  no  v,7  """""'"^  "  """"*'^'  -"^"thentic,  void. 
and  of  no  value  or  moment.     Ajid  for  the  more  full    neace 

•    com;'"'f  "1  obfervanceof  .he  pr.miferin  all  time   to 

come    we  have  given,  by  others  our  letters- patent,  fu  Ipovlr 

■     de  Ker^'*    ""'"'r''  '°  T  "^"-beloved  and   ,'ruft  ■  £e„ry 

ehhf  of 'them  ""^fT'  '""  '^'""™  '"  ^^^''^  ''^  ^"^^"y-  °' 
^anceof/h.T'  '° '^^^".'n"  ""''  '■'''''"'°"  f°'  'he  perfor- 
wance  of  the  fame.     In  w.ttiefs  whereof  we  have  ordered  thefe 

hav1tra"nZltred"i°"'°'TM''^f^V'  '■°'^"'"'  °"S''.t  certainly  to 
of  thrcnm  '  i'''  '"  """°'abl^.  obligation  to  the  lateft  defcendent 
of  the  contraang  power.     We  could  almott  wi(h  that  the  in- 

pafe":"',::'" '""  f"?'"-  "="•  "^^^  '^-"  --^^''d  t  e 

hofd  forthth  "r  .""r^^  ''"'  "  V^'  P'-erogative  of  hiftory  to 
hold  fo,th  the  fplendid  cn.nes  of  infatiable  ambition,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  pnnces,  that  fuccceding  ages  may  be  taurfa 
11  7r;'"?r ''°''  ^'""^  '-""'"^^  which^conftitme'the  bafif  o 
1  m  ,ft"  '"i  "J"*  ''"'^"'^  ^"'^  ■•  '"^  'he  violation  of  which 

we  muft  v,ew  with  horror,  even  in  monarchs  otherwife  of  he 
woft  exalted -and  iUuftrious  charaftcrs.  "'=f"'»e  "'  the 

[  To  ie  eontinuid,  ] 

U.  ^»  HiflcrUat  EJTny  en  ,h  Englifl.  C.„Jli,ua.n.  8^..  .,.  y?,„,^ 
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■  Kberty,  peace,  and  fecurity  to  the  nation.  •  Wher, 
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annual  ele£lion  ends,  there  flavery  begins.'    This  Is  his  motto^ 
and  the  maxim  which  he  repeatedly  inculcates. 

We  owe  the  moft  generous  and  comprehenfive  plan  of  free- 
dom that  human  nature  could  devife,  to  our  forefathers  the 
Saxons,  who  introduced  it  into  Britain  about  450  years  after 
Chrift.  It  is  inftrudlive  (becaufe  it  mortifies  human  pride)  to 
refleft  that  this  excellent  form  of  government  was  ellabliflied 
in  our  ifland  above  1300  years  ago,  by  a  people  whom  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  ftiled  barbarous,  and  to 
whom  we  often,  perhaps,  ralhly  apply  that  epithet;  though, 
according  to  our  ingenuous  author,  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  all  that  is  beneficial  to  fociety  in  our  prefent  civil  and  po- 
litical (yftem  ;  for  all  that  has  been  the  envy  of  our  neighbours, 
and  the  admiration  of  ag€S.  The  alterations  which  their  po- 
licy has  undergone,  and  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  it,  he  is  fo  far  from  allowing  to  be  improvements,  th^t  he 
deems  them  opprefiive  and  tyrannical. 

However  highly  we  may  prize  the  Englifh  conftltution,  it 
Is,  in  fome  meafiue,  always  at  war  with  itfelf :  it  is  afluated 
by  two  jarring  principles.  In  the  times  of  the  Saxons  it  was 
calculated  to  make  every  member  of  the  community  equally 
free  and  happy.  William  of  Normandy  gave  it  a  very  differ- 
ent form,  and  modelled  it  for  defpotifm.  It  yet  retains  the 
generous  fpirit  of  the  old  Saxon,  and,  in  our  author^s  opinion, 
the  ferocity  of  the  Norman  tyrant.  To  this  political  difTonance, 
fo  apt  to  perplex  and  confound  the  theory  of  the  ftatefman,  we 
may  partly  afcribe  the  remarkable  revolutions  which  have  hap- 
pened in  our  government;  arid  to  the  fame  caufe  this  gen- 
tleman attributes  the  many  difputes  which  yet  arlfe  in  Eng- 
land, concerning  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

.  We  ftiall  now  epitomize  his  account  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  England  was  divided 
into  feven  fovereignties;  and  of  their  union  into  one  kingdom 
under  Alfred  the  Great. 

SQVQn  tribes  of  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain  about  the  fame 
time,  under  as  many  leaders.  But  as  ihey  all  intended  to 
eftablifli  the  fame  form  of  government,  their  political  infHtu- 
tions  are  to  be  confidered  indifcriminately. 

As  they  conquered  the  country,  they  divided  it  into  fmall 
parts;  each  of  thofe  parts  they  called  a  tithing.  In  every 
tithing  they  ettabliOied  a  government,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
fame  as  that  under  which  they  had  lived  in  their  mother- coun- 
try ;  and  the  fame  which  is  ufed  in  our  corporations  at  this 
day.  They  had  two  forts  of  tirhings ;  one  called  a  town  tith- 
ing, and  the  other  a  rural-tithing;  the  one  is  expreifive  of  a 

town 
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town  having  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  to  make  a  tithin? 
of  itfclf  ;  aqd  the  other  of  a  tithing  fituated  in  tjie  rural  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  internal  police  of  the  whole  country  was  vefted  in  thq 
inhabitants  of  the  refpeilive  tithings,  who  annually  elefle(| 
their  magiftrates.  And  the  right  of  eledlion  was  placed  in 
every  man  who  payed  his  fliot,  and  bore  his  lot. 

The  principal  officer  of  a  tithing  was  vefted  with  the  exe- 
cutive authority  of  the  tithing.  They  had  likewife  a  legiflative 
authority,  and  a  court  of  law  in  every  tithing ;  both  which 
were  created,  as  well  as  the  principal  officer,  by  the  elpftiv^ 
power  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  diftrift. 

The  executive  and  legillative  authority  in  a  tithing  was  efta- 
bliflied  but  for  one  year.  The  principal  officer  of  each  tithing 
had  the  whole  care  of  the  interefl  of  the  people  of  the  tithing 
veiled  in  himfelf  alone,  in  every  matter  that  refpe£led  their  con- 
nexion with  the  lugher  orders  of  government:  for  thefe  tithings 
were  x\\t  root  from   whence  all  authority  in  the  ftate  fprung. 

The  firft  connexion  the  tithings  had  with  one  another  was 
to  form  an  eftablilhment  for  the  military  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. For  this  end  a  number  of  thefe  tithings  were  united. 
This  union  neceifarily  created  a  larger  divifion  of  the  country, 
which  was  called  a  wapontake,  or  weapontake.  Here  like- 
wife  they  eftabliffied  a  court  of  council,  and  a  court  of  law.  In 
the  court  of  council  the  chief  magiftrates  of  every  tithing  af- 
fembled  to  elcfl  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  regulate  other 
military  matters.  The  court  of  law  was  to  inforce  thefe  re- 
gulations within  that  jurifdiflion. 

The  lafl  divifion  which  they  made  of  the  land  was  compofed 
of  a  certain  number  of  wapentakes :  they  called  it  a  (hire,  or 
one  complete  Ihare,  or  divifion  of  the  country.  This  divifion 
Completed  their  fyftem  of  internal  police,  by  uniting  all  the 
tithings  within  the  fhire  into  one  body,  fubjeft  to  fuch  laws 
and  regulations  as  fhould  be  made  in  their  fliire-gemots,  or 
Ihire  parliaments. 

The  members  that  compofed  the  fhire-gemot  were  ftill  th.? 
chief  officers  of  the  tithings.  It  was  in  this  ftiire-gemot  where 
the  great  officers  of  the  fhire  were  elefted.  We  mufl:  here  ob- 
f?rve  that  among  the  old  Saxons  there  were  many  titles  which 
belonged  to  their  fnperior  order?  of  men  ;  but  they  were  only 
titles  of  office,  and  not  perfonal  titles  of  honour :  when  th^ 
office  by  which  the  title  was  held  was  abohflied,  the  title  va- 
niflied  with  it. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  (hire-gemot  was  vefied  with  as  higl> 

a  jurifdidion  in   ihe  fliiie   as   the  king  in  the  kingdom.     H^ 

was  vefted  whh  the  executive  ai)thorit^,  and  wfis  corpipander 
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in  chief  of  all  the  militia.  They  had  likewife  a  court  of  law* 
called  the  fliire-court.  Thefe  divifions  iti  the  land  may  be 
termed  thelkeleton  of  the  conflitution. 

We  may  confider  each  fhire  as  a  complete  government,  fiir- 
niflicd  with  a  civil  and  military  power.  The  expence  at- 
tending eacli  government  of  a  (hire  was  merely  local,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fliire,  which  was  fiipported  by  taxes  charged  upon 
the  people  by  the  fliire-gemot,  with  the  afTiftance  of  certain 
lands  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  which  was  a  diftin£t  thing 
from  a  national  expence,  and  never  brought  to  the  national 
account. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  were  formed  by  the  Saxon 
leaders,  and  their  followers,  upon  the  fame  principles  which 
they  ufed  in  every  other  eftablifhment.  Let  us  fuppofe  that 
one  of  thefe  kingdoms  confifted  of  five  fhires :  then  the  chief 
magiftrates  of  all  the  tithings  within  the  five  fhires  were  de- 
puted to  compofe  this  parliament.  It  muft  be  remembered  that 
there  was  one  chief  magiltrate  in  every  tithing.  The  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  this  legiflativc  authority  confifted  of  two  bodied 
of  men,  which  refpeclively  reprefented  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  parts,  or  tithings  of 
the  kingdom.  The  majority  of  voices  in  this  afiembly  always 
bound  the  whole,  and  determined  for  any  meafure  that  was 
fuppofed  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole  combined  body. 
Every  member  of  parliament  was  eledled  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, which  was  that  of  chief  magiftrate  of  a  town  or  rural 
tithing  ;  to  this  office  he  was  annually  ele^ed.  Hence  the 
people  delegated  their  power  to  their  parliamentary  reprefenta- 
tives  only  for  one  year ;  and  hence  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  king  to  continue  the  fame  parliament  for  a  longer  time. 

One  of  the  feven  kings  of  the  heptarchy  was  always  chofen 
generaliffimo  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  they  appointed  him 
a  flanding  council  of  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  each 
ftat«,  without  whofe  advice  and  concurrence,  it  is  probable, 
he  could  not  a6t.  Thofe  deputies,  who  compofed  this  great 
{landing  council,  were  appointed  to  their  trufl:  by  the  joint 
confent  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  the  little  kingdom  from 
which  they  were  fent.  This  council  w^s  the  origin  of  our 
houfe  of  lords. 

After  the  Saxons  had  made  a  conqueft  of  England  from  the 
Britons,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themfelves  which  of 
the  feven  kingdoms  fhould  be  the  greatefl.  This  difpute  they 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  for  many  years;  till  they  were, 
at  length,  happily  united  into  one  kingdom  under  Alfred,  the 
mofl  virtuous,  and  greateft  prince  that  ever  filled  the  ^nglilh 
throne. 
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After  the  Uhioh  of  the  feven  kingdoms  a  redutlion  of  mem- 
bers to  ferve  in  parliament  became  abfolutely  necefiary  ;  b«- 
caufe  it  was  impradicable  for  all  the  members  to  attend  in  one 
parliament  that  ufed  to  attend  in  feven,  without  fuch  anarchy 
and  confufion  as  muft  counteradl  the  very  end  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  new- modelled  parliament  under  Alfred,  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  town-tithings  were  retained,  but  none  for  the 
rural  tithings  were  admitted.  Inftead  of  the  reprefentatives  af 
the  rural  tithings  two  new  bodies  of  men  were  fubftituted. 
The  firll  were  the  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
who,  as  hath  been  obferved  before,  attended  the  generaliffimo 
under  the  heptarchy,  and  were  now  incorporated  as  a  diftind 
branch  of  the  parliament,  under  the  monarchy.  Shire  elec- 
tions were  like  wife  conftituted  for  two  members  to  reprefent  a 
ftiire  ;  and  every  town  tithing,  or  borough,  formerly  repre- 
icnted  by  one,  fent  two  members  to  the  general  parliament. 
The  great  council,  or  the  barons  of  the  realm,  were  created 
by  the  mutual  confent  of  the  king  and  parliament;  and  the 
knights  of  the  fliires,  and  the  burgeffes,  were  eleded  by  every 
inhabitant  of  the  Ihires  and  towns  who  payed  his  (hot  and 
bore  his  lot. 

There  were  three  things  eflential  to  Saxon  policy,  which 
they  applied  in  every  cafe  where  a  combined  intereft  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  thefe  were,  a  court  of  council,  a  court  of  law, 
and  a  chief  magiftrate.  The  fame  eftablifhment  held  good 
in  the  adminiflration  of  the  government  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  for  the  high  court  of  parliament  was  the  court  of  coun- 
cil ;  the  king's  court  was  the  court  of  law ;  and  the  king  was 
the  chief  magifirate.  The  only  difference  betwixt  the  king 
and  an  inferior  chief  magiftrate  was  in  the  circle  and  duration 
of  their  authority ;  the  truft  of  the  one  was  annual,  and  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  his  own  city  ;  that  of  the  other  was 
for  life,  and  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  our  Saxon  forefathers  bade  the  faireft  of  any  men  to 
obtain  a  government  formed  upon  the  principles  of  wifdom  ; 
and  their  high  fenfe  upon  this  matter  is  moft  emphatically  ex- 
preifed  by  the  name  they  gave  to  their  parliament ;  which,  as 
hath  been  faid,  they  called  the  wittena-gemot,  or  an  affembly 
of  wife  men. 

We  have  made  this  abftra6l  of  our  author's  account  of  Saxon 
government,  as  it  is  the  grand  obje£l  which  he  has  in  view  in 
moft  of  his  arguments,  and  as  he  thinks  it  the  birth-right  of 
Engliftimen,  who  have  always  been  injured  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  vblated. 

Thi5 
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This  admirable  conftitotlon  received  a  defperate  wound  from 
^illiatii  of  Normandy,  of  which,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion, 
it  is  not  yet  recovered.  We  (hall  inform  our  readers,  in  his 
Own  Words,  how  much  we,  as  well  as  many  other  ftates,  have 
been  obliged  to  priefls  for  political  favours. 

*  Before  I  proceed  to  obferve  the  deftrudlion  that  was  made 
in  the  conftitution,  or  mode  of  government,  by  the  fatal  union 
of  the  church  with  William  of  Normandy,  I  muft  not  forget  to 
take  notice,  that  I  have  Hot  given  the  clergy  a  place  in  the 
Saxon  parliaments ;  becaufe  they  were  foreign  to  the  original 
inftitution,  and  only  grafted  themfelves  upon  it,  after  it  was 
eftatilifhed  in  England.  But  as  they  afterwards  obtained  fo 
confiderable  a  fhare,  both  in  the  legiflative  authority,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  give 
fome  account  how  they  came  by  it. 

*  The  Roman  pontiff  had  already  extended  his  plan  of 
church  pov/er,  to  a  great  degree ;  and  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment introduced  into  Europe,  by  the  northern  nations, 
greatly  contributed  to  his  fuccefs.  All  hiftdry  is  full  of  the 
dreadful  confequences,  that  have  attended  the  baneful  in- 
fluence, which  every  religious  hierarchy  hath  always  had, 
upon  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And,  a  government,  fqundcd 
upon  the  eleftive  power  of  the  people,  where  their  favour  was 
the  high  road  to  riches,  power,  and  grandeur,  gave  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  fuch  an  artful,  defigning  fet  of  men,  by  their  in- 
trigues, and  influence,  to  procure  themfelves,  or  their  devo- 
tees, to  be  eleded  into  the  chief  magiftracy  of  the  towns,  and 
country  divifions.  By  this  means  they  poflefled  themfelves,  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  the  legiflative  authority  ;  and  confequently 
became-,  in  proportion,  mafters  of  the  ftate.  For  whoever  is 
mafter  of  the  legiflative  authority,  in  any  flate,  is  undoubt- 
edly rhaftcr  of  that  fl:ate. 

*  Having  thus  taken  pofieffion,  as  it  were  of  the  manfion, 
they  were  not  long  before  they  began  to  plunder  it.  However, 
they  firft  eftabliflled,  and  fecured,  the  power  of  the  church,  by 
a  variety  of  laws,  made  in  her  favour  >  and  defended  them  by 
every  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  that  papal  cunning  could  in- 
vent. So  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  receive,  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  all  the  riches,  honours,  and  power, 
which  they  could,  by  any  means,  obtain.  And  what  is 
more,  they  knew  too  how  to  keep  them,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained them.  For,  accofding  to  their  maxim,  whatever  was 
given  to  the  church,  was  given  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  was 
never  afterwards  fubjeit  to  be  taken  away,  by  any  earthly 
power  whatever, 

^  ^  *  Thus 
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*  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  all  revolution* 
in  the  ftate,  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  might  always 
be  fafe,  under  the  name  of  the  church.  Upon  this  ground, 
the  clergy  have  grafted  themfelvcs,  upon  every  ftate  in  Eu- 
rope. And  as  they  are  plants  that  v/ill  grow  in  any  foil, 
they  have  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that  fcarce  any  ftate,  except 
Holland,  hath  been  fo  unfriendly  to  their  vegetation,  as  to 
exclude  them  from  having  fome  (hare  in  government ;  though 
they  have  no  more  bufinefs  with  ours,  as  a  feparate  body  of 
men,  than  the  company  of  apothecaries,  or  parifh  clerks. 

*  It  is  furprifmg  that  mankind  (hould  ever  be  fo  inconfidc- 
rate,  as  to  fuffer  any  religious  order  of  men  to  form  an  in- 
dependent intereft  in  the  ftate ;  which  muft,  from  the  en- 
grofling  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  be  evidently 
ieftrudive  to  the  fociety  to  which  it  belongs.  For  while  the 
church  was  continually  acquiring  riches,  and  power,  and  never 
difcharging  either,  it  muft  follow,  that  the  clergy  would,  in  a 
ihort  time,  be  the  richeft,  and  moft  powerful  body  of  men  in 
any  ftate,  where  they  were  thus  eftabliQicd.  Such  was  the 
fituation,  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr ;  when  England  may  be  faid  to  be  governed  by  the 
power,  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  And  we  Ihall  fee,  pre- 
fently,  how  thefe  ftiepherds  betrayed  their  flocks,  and  furren- 
dered  them  to  the  Norman  tyranny. 

*  Under  all  tyranny,  whether  of  kings,  or  priefts,  or  both. 
It  is  the  people,  who  are  to  be  made  the  facrifice ;  it  is  the 
people,  who  are  to  be  plundered  of  their  property  ;  it  is  the 
people,  who  are  to  wear  the  yoke  of  llavcry;  it  is  they,  who 
are  to  be  made  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water.  But 
fo  long  as  the  Englifli  government  continued  upon  the  original 
principles,  u]Ton  which  it  was  founded  ;  and  the  people  an- 
nually exercifed  their  eleftive  power ;  fo  long  it  was  out  of 
tije  power  either  of  the  king,  or  the  clergy,  to  commit  any  afls 
of  violence  with  impunity. 

*  Indeed  the  clergy  might  recommend,  and  the  people 
might  confent  to  many  things,  that  were  wrong,  and  even 
ruinous  in  their  confequences ;  yet  the  latter  had  always,  in 
their  own  hand^  a  correding  remedy  for  all  their  errors.  It 
was  this  correcting  power,  in  the  people,  that  hung,  like  a 
millftone,  over  the  pride,  and  riches,  of  the  clergy  ;  and  made 
them  apprehenfive  that,  at  fome  time  or  other,  it  would  crufh 
them  to  pieces ;  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fchemes  of  au- 
thority, riches,  and  grandeur, 

*  The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
Bad  given  fuch  a  /pecimen  of  their  correfting  power,  as  was 
«nough  to  fhake  tlie  foundation  of  the  papal  chair ;  and  that 

was 
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was  by  banifhing  Robert,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  as  an  in- 
cendiary, and  fomenter  of  divifions  between  the  king  and.  his 
fubjedls ;  and  appointing,  one  Stigand,  archbifhop  in  his 
room.  By  this  they  faw,  there  was  only  one  way  to  avoid  the 
danger,  and  prefervc,  and  extend  their  tyranny  over  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  was,  to  deftroy  the  eledive  power,  and  eftablifh 
an  arbitrary  governmenr,  in  the  Oate.  This  they  were  fo 
bold  as  to  attempt,  and  fo  happy  as  to  fee  efFe«Sled,  by  William 
the  Baftard,  duke  of  Normandy  ;  who,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  and  fixty-fix,  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  fubfifted  for  fix  hundred  years.' 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  Harold,  an  Englifliman  of  great  abilities,  and  virtue, 
and  William  the  Baftard,  duke  of  Normandy,  were  competi- 
tors for  the  Britifh  crown.  Harold's  intereft  was  efpoufed  by 
the  people,  and  William's  by  the  clergy  ;  as  they  concluded 
that  his  tyrannical  principles  would  induce  him  to  make  them 
the  inftruments  of  his  defpotifm,  and  raife  them,  for  that  pur- 
pofij,  to  wealth  and  dignities.  The  pontiff  of  Rome  co-ope- 
rated with  the  Englilh  priefts  in  favour  of  William;  he  fent 
him  a  confecrated  ftandard,  a  golden  Agnus  Dei,  and  one  of 
St.  Peter's  hairs ;  and  excommunicated  every  man  who  Ihould 
oppofe  him. 

After  the  fatal  and  ever-memorable  battle  of  Haftlngs,  fought 
on  the  14th  of  Odlober,  1066,  in  which  Harold  was  (lain, 
while  the  generous  friends  of  liberty  were  endeavouring  to 
fruftrate  the  fuccefs  of  the  vidor,  and  fix  Edgar  Atheling  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  the  clergy,  by  their  intrigues,  brought 
over  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  the  party  of  the  vidlor, 
went  to  Berkhamftead  in  a  body,  and  there  fwore  allegiance 
to  him. 

Thus  William  I.  obtained  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  cUr^',-  not  by  the  power  of  his  fword 
as  they  would  intimate  by  giving  him  the  furname  of  Con- 
queror. From  this  time  civil  and  religious  tyranny  walked 
hand  in  hand,  two  monfters  before  unknown  in  England. 
The  fubjefk  was  totally  deprived  of  his  power  of  eleflion,  and 
cf  his  property,  at  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant  ;  who,  amongft 
his  other  arbitrary  extravagancies,  made  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  members  of  his  great  political  council. 

Our  author  obferves  that  the  nation  groaned  under  thisi 
tyranny  for  147  years;  till  the  barons,  by  their  bravery  and 
rcfolution,  obtained  the  Great  Charter  in  the  minority  of  Henry 
III.  He  obferves  that  the  a£ls  of  the  Englifii  kings  after  the 
Saxon  times  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  were  very 
\»properly  called  grants  ;    for  that  by  thqoi  they  only  gave 
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back  to  the  people  what  had  been  injurioufly  taken  from 
them  ;  and  brought  them  nearer  their  genuine  and  pure  con- 
(litution. 

We  (hall  now  pafs  on  to  his  reflexions  on  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  next  moft  remarkable  period  of  the  Englifti 
annals. 

The  generous  impartiality  of  this  gentleman  does  credit  to 
his  acutenefs  and  fpirit.  Not  with  landing  his  juft  feverity  on 
the  arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  I.  he  is  far  from  ranking 
the  members  of  the  long  parliament  with  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  patriots  of  antiquity,  however  highly  theymay  be  re- 
vered by  our  modifh  politicians.  For  their  inftruftion,  and 
to  do  juftice  to  our  author,  we  fhall  quote  his  following  re- 
tnarks  on  that  parliament. 

*  There  is  no  chief  magiftrate,  no  political  body  of  men, 
call  them  by  what  name  you  pleafe,  whether  the  many,  or 
the  few,  let  them  be  ever  fo  wife,  ever  fo  virtuous,  ever  fo 
moderate,  or  high  in  your  expeflation,  at  the  entrance  upon 
their  office,  but  what  will  (if  you  once  make  them  powerful, 
and  fix  them  above  your  own  cpnrrol)  moft  certainly  degene- 
rate into  tyrants,  and  make  you  Haves,  This  doclrine  was 
amply  verified,  in  the  conduft  of  this  parliament.  However, 
«t  the  time  of  pafllng  the  att,  by  Which  they  were  not  to  be 
difiblvcd  without  their  own  confent,  it  was  doubtful,  whether 
they  intended  to  make  ufe  of  their  power  to  eftablifh  the  conftin  ^ 
tion  upon  a  folid  foundation,  or  to  dcftioy  it  altogether.  Buf 
their  intention  became  aherwards  very  manifeft,  when  they 
delivered  their  remonftrance  to  the  king,  dated  December  ift, 

1641.  

•  *  In  this  remonftrance,  they  declare,  **  That  they  had  fe- 
curcd  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  to  himfclf,  by  reducing  the 
pretended  prerogative  of  the  king  within  the  limits  of  law,  and 
|)revented,  for  the  future,  his  taxing  the  fubjedl,  or  charging 
their  eftates  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  That  they 
had  fecured  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  by  aboiifhing  all  the  ar- 
bitrary courts  of  law,  and  reducing  others  within  their  due 
bounds.  That  they  had  made  an  example  of  evil  counfellors, 
and  inftruments  of  paft  grievances;  by  which  no  man,  for  th« 
future,  durft  obey  the  king's  illegal  commands.  That  they 
had  repealed  many  obfoletc  laws,  which  had  been  a  cover  for 
many  grievances.  They  acknowledge  the  king,  during  this 
parliament,  had  paft  mere  good  laws,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  fubjeiS,  than  had  received  the  royal  aftent  for  many  ages. 
And  as  a  matter  above  all  the  reft,  that  the  king  had  pafle^ 
an  acl  for  trietlnlal  parliaments,  which,  as  they  themfelve? 
fay,  afforded  a  perpetual  fpring  of  remedies  for  the  future.'* 
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*  If  then  they  had  redified  what  was  amifs,  in  times  paft, 
and  provided  a  remedy  for  the  time  to  come,  what  had  they 
more  to  do  ?  Nothing,  but  to  confent  to  their  own  diffolu- 
tion,  and  renounce  that  unconftitutional  power  they  had  be- 
come pofTefled  of,  and  leave  the  ftate  to  that  perpetual  fpring 
of  remedies,  which  they  had  provided  for  the  future. 

*  Had  they  done  this,  they  had  done  Hke  honeft  men. 
But  a  diflblution  of  their  power  was  far  from  their  thoughts. 
The  lafl  mentioned  remonftrance  can  be  ccnlidered  as  no- 
thing lefs  than  a  caufe  of  further  quarrel,  in  which  they 
might  feek  a  pretence  to  continue  their  authority.  For  they 
had  now  drunk  deep  of  that  diabolical  fpring,  which  in- 
toxicates all  mankind,  and  renders  their  thirft  of  power  in- 
fatiable.  They  had  obtained  a  right,  by  law,  to  their  fears 
in  parliament,  during  their  own  pleafure  ',  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent they  never  pleafed  to  rife,  till  they  were  forced  out  of 
the  houfe,  by  a  file  of  mufketeers,  under  the  command  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

*  To  this  infernal  principle,  the  thirft  of  power,  I  muft 
afcribe  that  unrelenting  vengeance,  with  which  the  parliament 
purfued  the  king,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  moft  bloody 
war  J  becaufe  he  was  the  greateft  obftrudion  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  intended  commonwealth,  and  confequently  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  their  intended  power,  and  tyranny,  over  their 
own  conftituents.  We  fhall  not  ftay  to  make  any  rennarks 
upon  the  war,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  parliament  never 
gave  the  king  one  moment's  refpite,  till  they  brought  his  head 
to  the  block,  and  made  way,  through  his  blood,  to  eftabl'-fli 
their  own  fovereign  authority. 

*  With  the  king  fell  the  houfe  of  lords,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  but  too  iaftrumental  in  pulling  down  the  regal 
PART  of  our  government,  and  thus  dellroying  that  juft  di- 
vifzon  of  power,  which  conftitutes  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of 
our  conftitution.  Thus  all  degrees  of  power,  in  the  ftate, 
were  at  once  fwallowed  up  in  the  houfe  of  commons :  and 
the  people  left  to  bewail  the  dreadful  confequence^pf  their  own 
credulity,  with  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  at  the 
mercy  of  .thefe  traitors  to  their  truft.  The  people  were  now 
more  llaves,  10  their  own  reprefentatives,  than  they  had  ever 
been  to  the  king  ;  for  where  annual  election  ends,  there 
SLAVERY  BEGINS,  whatcver  that  power  be  that  bars  fuch* 
eledion. 

.   •  The  fpirit  of  our  Engllfh  conftitutional  liberty,  is  founded 
upon  the  annual  exercife  of  our  eledive  rights  ;    and  noi  i:i 
having  a   fixed  reprefentative    body  of  men,    in  parliainei!*^ 
The  houfe  of  commons  were  no  longer  the  reprefentatives  ot 
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the  people,  than  they  were  conftitutionally  fo,  that  is,  for  one 
year;  agreeable  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  and  confirmed 
by  a  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  which  declares,  **  That  parlia- 
ments (hould  be  holden  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  be,  for 
the  rpdrefs  of  divers  mifchiefs  and  grievances  that  daily  hap- 
pen." They  were  not  the  more  the  reprefcntatives  of  the 
people,  though  they  firfl  eledled  them,  becaufe  they  afterwards 
continued  themfelves,  by  their  own  authority,  during' their 
pleafure. 

*  Men  of  cool  reflection,  upon  thefe  hiftorica!  events,  (when 
they  had  feen,  in  this  great  ftruggle  for  power  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  every  nerve  of  the  conftitution  exerted, 
upon  one  fide,  or  the  other,  and  every  conftitutional  right 
claimed,  on  both  fides,  which  might  contribute  to  their  fuc- 
Cefs)    juftly    concluded,    that   England    could   never    be 

BROUGHT  INTO  SLAYERV,  BUT  BY  PARLIAMENTS  THEM- 
$ELVES« 

*  It  is  very  evident  that  the  great  barrier,  of  our  confti- 
tutional liberty,  confifts  in  an  infeparable  union  of  interefts, 
between  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  people ;  which  can 
only  fubfift  by  annual  eledion.  And  that  Charles  I.  by  en- 
deavouring to  govern  without  parliaments,  had  only  cemented 
this  union,  and  made  this  barrier  impenetrable  againft  him- 
felf ;  as  it  had  been  againft  every  king,  who  had  attempted  to 
defiroy  it,  fince  Henry  HI. 

*  But  when  the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  divide  from  th^ 
people,  and  fet  up  a  feparate  intereft  for  themfelves,  it  was 
but  too  evident,  they  could  impofc  all  manner  of  infult,  and 
outrage,  as  v/ell  as  any  fingle-handcd  tyrant  whatever.  They 
had  no  more  regard  to  the  ancient  form  of  government,  to 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchifes  of  the  people',  than  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  or  any  other  tyrant,  fince  his  time.  In- 
deed, after  they  durft  fo  impioufly,  and  treacheroufiy  deftroy 
the  eleftive  power  of  the  people,  by  confenting  to  a  law  for 
their  own  duration,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fiiould  muroer   the 

KING,  DESTROY  THE  HOUSE  of  LORDS,  AND  MAKE  SLAVES  OF 
THE    WHOLE    REALM.' 

^  This  writer  obferves,  with  great  juftice,  that  neither  William 
the  Norman,  Charles  I.  nor  the  rebel-parliament  exercifed 
more  tyranny  over  the  nation  than  Charles  II.  and  his  pen- 
fioned  parliament,  which  he  continued  by  prorogation  from 
time  to  time  for  eighteen  years.  By  this  corrupt,  and  fervile 
parliament,  and  by  a  ftanding  army,  which  was  introduced 
in  his  reign,  the  laws  were  no  longer  any  proteflion  to  the  in- 
nocent;  judgment,  and  jufiice  were  direCJed  by  court- policy  ; 
feverity  and  cruelty  took  the  place  of  mercy  and  moderation  ; 
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flitting  of  nofes,  cutting  of  ears,  whipping,  pilloring,  brand- 
ing, fining,  imprifoning,  hanging,  and  beheading,  were  th« 
conftant  lot  of  thofc  who  had  virtue  enough  to  fpeak,  write,  or 
a£l  in  defence  of  conftitutional  liberty. 

He  further  remarks,  that  in  this  reign  the  people  of  England 
had  been  reftrained  from  their  eleftive  rights  for  fifty  years  ; 
for  twelve  years  under  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  for  twenty 
years  under  the  tyranny  of  the  long  parliament;  and  eighteen 
years  under  Charles  II.  and  his  penfioned  parliament.  Ther^^ 
were  only  two  regular  eleflions  for  fifty  years ;  one  in  the 
year  1640,  which  produced  the  long  parliament;  and  one 
in  1660,  which  produced  the  penfioned  parliament  of 
Charles  II. 

Our  author,  never  lofing  fight  of  his  favourite  obje£l,  in- 
veighs feverely  againft  the  convocation  for  propofing,  in  vague 
terms,  frequent  parliaments,  at  the  Revolution,  when  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  fiipulate  with  William  for  annual  parlia^ 
ments,  and  to  reilore  the  conftitution  to  its  proper  footing. 
The  fubfequent  a6l  for  triennial  parliaments;  the  law  for  a 
landed  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
made  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  that  for  leptennial 
pailiaments  made  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  mentions  with 
indignation,  and  pronounces  them  fubverfive  of  the  rights  of  a 
free  people. 

*  From  this  time,  fays  he  (the  time  of  the  qualifying  a£l) 
therefore,  many  of  our  fubfequent  laws,  and  efpecially  thofe 
refpcfting  property,  trade,  and  taxation,  have  become  partial 
laws ;  and  have  been  made  to  operate,  in  a  manner,  for  the 
fole  advantage  of  the  rich  in  land.  All  laws  will  be  partial, 
that  are  made  by  only  one  part  of  the  people ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  one  clafs  of  the  people.  From  this  felfifli  prin- 
ciple proceeds  the  partial,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  fpirit  of 
our  game-laws ;  fo  that  now  no  man  can  neither  fifli,  or  flioot, 
without  having  a  qualification  in  land.  Indeed  all  this  tribe 
of  laws  are  fb  pitifully  partial,  mean,  poor,  and  wretched, 
that  they  would  difgrace  the  petty  tyrants  of  Barbary. 

*  They  have  engrolTed,  within  a  line  of  their  own  drawing, 
all  hares,  wild  fowl,  and  fifli,  that  are  natives  of  this  king- 
dom;  which,  in  their  own  nature,  being  wild,  and  wander- 
ing, and  not  fubje»El  to  reftraint,  are,  therefore,  the  natural 
right  of  the  firfi:  man  that  can  catch  them.  But  thefe  laws, 
have  not  only  fubverted  this  natural  right  of  mankind,  but 
eftablifiied  their  own,  with  a  bitternefs  little  lefs  than  cruelty; 
for  they  are  guarded  and  defended  with  the  fame  felfifti  fpirit, 
that  the  moft  niggardly  mifer  would  guard  his  treafure.  So 
that  a  poor   man  cannot  entertain  his  longing  wife,  with   a 
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gudgeon,  of  his  own  catching,  without  being  guilty  of  felony; 
or  kill  a  partridge,  without  fine  and  imprifonment.  Nay  more 
than  this,  no  man  dare  touch  one  of  thefe  prohibited  bodies, 
even  when  they  are  dead,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  with- 
out being  firft  franked  with  the  hand  of  one  of  thefe  qualified 
cngroflers.  In  fhort,  they  have  defended  thefe  laws,  with  the 
fame  care,  that  I  hope  to  fee  the  houfe  of  commons  defended, 
from  place-q:ien,  penfioners,  and  conrradors ;  that  is,  by  all 
tlie  locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
contjive,  or  invent.' — 

*  1  (hall  now  fpeak  to  the  feptennial  law  of  George  I. 
which  has  confirmed  the  ariftocracy  introduced  at  the  Revo- 
lution. Befides,  this  law  hath  removed  the  conftitutional 
"ground  of  the  Englifliman's  boafted  right  of  difpofing  of  his 
own  money,  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  by  eleding  a  new 
houfe  of  commons,  every  time  the  king  wanted  a  new  fupply, 
'by  vcfting  that  power  in  a  feptennial  houfe  of  commons,  in- 
•ciependeiit  of  the  peoj-le.  This  was  deftroying  that  mutual 
bond  of  obligation  between  the  king  and  his  people,  fince 
the  king  was  no  longer  obliged  to  his  people  to  give  their  mo- 
ney, while  the  houfe  of  commons  could  take  it  away,  with- 
out their  confent.  It  was  creating,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
a  dependance  upon  the  king,  for  their  continuance ;  and  not 
upon  the  people  for  their  eleflion.  It  was  deftroying  that 
confidence  between  the  commons  and  the  people,  which  had 
been  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution  for  many  ages ;  and  robb- 
ing the  people  of  their  remedy  for  all  grievances.  It  was,  in 
cfTeft,  reducing  the  government  to  the  fame  ftate  as  under 
Chajles  11.  for  the  injury  done  to  the  people,  was  the  fame, 
whether  they  were  deprived  of  their  annual  elective  rights, 
by  the  prerogative  of  Charles  II.  or  by  an  adl  of  George  I.* 

In  the  two  laft  chapters  of  his  book  he  treats  of  the  power 
of  juries,  and  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  tax  our  colonies. 
He  infills  that  juri.s  fhould  be  confidered  as  judges  of  law  as 
well  as  of  fa<5l  j  otherwife  they  muft  often  forward  arbitrary 
decifions — What  he  urges  on  this  fubjed  he  inforces  with 
ftrong  precedents  and  arguments.  He  warns  juries  not  to  be 
intimidated  in  the  difcharge  of  their  ofiice  by  any  power  upon 
earth  ;  for  they  are  only  refponfible  to  God,  and  their  con- 
fcience. 

The  conftitutional  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax 
our  diftant  provinces,  he  evinces  fo  clearly,  that  we  cannot 
think  it  would  be  diiputed  by  any  unprejudiced  and  fenfible 
Ameiican  who  fhould  read  this  part  of  his  work.  But  fuch  a 
partial  tax  as  that  of  the  ftampad  he  ftiews  to  be  unconfti- 
tutional,  and  fevereJy  condemns.     He  would  have  all  our  tax- 
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ition-laws  become  general  laws,  and  afFc£l  every  part  of  the 
community  alike  ;  lb  that  no  tax  may  he  payed  by  our  diftanj 
provinces,  but  what  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  proportion,  at  home. 

To  etfed  this,  and  every  other  falutary  meafure  of  govern- 
ment, he  defires  the  Americans  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  firft 
principle  of  the  conftitution,  which  is  the  annual  exercife  of  the 
elective  power  of  the  people ;  and  unite  with  their  brethren  in 
England,  to  reflore,  and  maintain  it  upon  its  genuine  foun- 
dation, fo  that  it  may  operate  freely,  and  never  hereafter  be 
lellrained,  and  fubverted,  either  by  the  prerogati've  of  the  cronun^ 
or  by  a£is  of  parliament. 

Though  we  are  difpofed  to  pay  the  fincereft  deference  to  this 
author  for  his  impartiality,  his  knowledge  of  our  conftitution, 
and  his  ftrength  of  argument,  we  mull:  beg  leave  to  obferve 
that  his  plan  for  the  redrefs  of  our  grievances  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  be  pradicable  either  in  this  age,  or  the  next.  A 
^reat  mind  is  fubjed  to  enthufiafm  ;  and  when  it  is  heated  with 
a  favourite  projeft,  it  is  apt,  with  too  much  fecurity,  to  an- 
ticipate its  completion.  The  manners  of  the  nation  mull:  be 
totally  changed  before  annual  parliaments  can  take  place. 
Mere  convidlion  that  any  political  fcheme  would  have  good 
efFeds,  will  not  operate  upon  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  people. 
The  difufe  of  annual  parliaments  has  never  been  owing  to  an 
ignorance  of  our  public  intereft;  but  to  our  general  de- 
pravity, A  people  accuftomed  to  fimplicity,  to  be  contented 
with  what  nature  requires,  will  bear  equal,  and  falutary 
Jaws  ;  but  how  are  tjiey  to  be  obtruded  upon  profligacy 
armed  with  power,  or  upon  the  lower  claffes  of  a  com- 
munity, equally  venal  and  rapacious  ?  Mankind,  in  pro- 
jportion  as  their  imaginary  wants  augment,  will  be  lefs  ac- 
tuated with  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  benevolence.  This  is  an 
indifputable  truth  in  the  moral  hiflory  of  human  nature. 
Annual  parliaments,  fays  our  author,  would  eradicate  national 
corruption.  He  then  who  would  revive  annual  parliaments  ia 
England,  (hould  find  out  an  expedient  to  make  pride  and  nlo- 
deration,  felfifhnefs  and  generoHty,  corapatible. 

III.  Logic^  or  Rational  Thoughts  on  the  Poiuers  of  the  Human  IJn- 
iierjlandlng  ;  \x3ith  their  Ufe  and  Application  in  the  Knoxvledge  and 
Search  of  Truth.  Tranfluted  from  the  German  of  bar  on  Wol- 
fius.  To  nvhich  is  prtfixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  8vo.  4s. 
Hawes  and  Co. 

'T^  HE  fame  and  reputation  of  baron  Wolfius  is  fo  well  efta- 

*     bliflied  in  the  learned  world,  that  whatever  work  bears  his 

Jiame,  muft  of  necelTity  demand  attention. 
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ted  ;  the  latter,  from  afting  againft  thefe  rules.  In  the  prac 
lice  of  logic,  the  knowledge  of  defers  and  errors  is  not  with- 
out its  utility,  as  we  may  thereby  avoid  the  former,  and  be  on 
our  guard  againft  the  latter.  Whatever  we  learn  from  expe- 
rience takes  a  firmer  hold  on  us,  and  finks  deeper  into  the 
mind,  than  all  we  difcover  by  the  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  our  moral  anions.  And  thus 
we  may  perufe  books,  imperfedly  written,  and  examine  them 
by  logical  rules,  in  order  to  find  out  their  defers  and  errors, 
pafs  a  more  accurate  judgment  on  them,  and  to  be  a  cautioa 
to  ourfelves.  And  it  very  often  happens,  that  by  correding 
the  defers  and  errors  of  others,  we  at  the  fame  time  improve 
ourfelves.  And  thus  books,  in  other  refpeds  good  for  nothing, 
procure  us  this  benefit,  namely,  to  render  us  fitter  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  folid  knowledge.  Befides,  that  whoever  is  fond  of 
fuch  knowledge  becomes  more  ardent  in  the  purfuit  thereof, 
the  more  fenfible  he  is  of  the  defefts  and  errors  fuch  are  fub- 
jeft  to,  who  take  a  fuperficial  furvey  of  things,  and  give  too 
much  place  to  precipitation. 

*  Before  one  can  well  pafs  a  judgment  on  the  defefls  and 
errors  of  others,  he  muft  be  able  to  perform  well  himfelf.  For 
in  order  to  pafs  a  judgment  on  defeds  and  errors,  we  muft  be 
qualified  to  judge,  whether  another  has  been  guilty  of  omif- 
fions,  or  has  mifcarried  in  any  other  refpecl  illogically.  And 
therefore,  in  order  not  to  precipitate  our  judgment,  we  mull: 
not  only  be  fully  mailers  of  the  logical  rules,  but  alfo  know 
how  to  apply  them  occafionally  :  and  confrquently,  be  previ* 
oufly  capable  of  performing  well  ourfelves,  before  ever  we  pre- 
fume  to  pafs  a  judgment,  in  what  refpedl  another  has  mifcar- 
ried. As  we  therefore,  firft  of  all  come  to  learn  how  rightly 
to  underftand  the  rules  of  logic,  with  the  manner  of  their  ap- 
plication, after  having  perufed  writings  foHdly  executed,  and 
befides,  confidered,  how  they  fully  fatisfy  every  logical  requifi- 
tion  ;  we  muft  firft  perufe  with  due  attention,  books  written 
with  folidity,  before  we  venture  on  fuch  as  are  executed  with 
lefs  folidity ;  and  firft  acquire  a  habit  of  the  pra6lice  of  logic, 
before  we  prefume  to  judge,  in  what  manner  others  have  mif- 
carried, 

'  To  venture  firft  to  examine  defefts  and  errors,  while  defti- 
tufe  of  folid  knowledge  ourfelves,  would  be  to  endanger  a  mif- 
carriage,  and  make  us  often  deem  as  errors,  what  are  far  from 
being  fuch ;  which  would  the  more  readily  happen,  if  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  genuine  logical  rules,  which  can  no  better 
way  be  brought  to  the  teft,  than  by  examining  books  written 
with  folidity,  efpecially  in  imitation  of  the  ancients  in  their 
geometrical  demonftrations,  to  whofe  juftnefs  or  rigour,  no- 
if  thing 
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thing  can  reafonably  be  excepted.  It  is,  alas  !  bat  too  cdnf- 
mon  to  obrerve,  that  when  people,  who  have  learned  no  fyf- 
tem  of  genuine  logic,  much  lefs  are  capable  of  making  a  due 
application  thereof,  come  to  the  perufal  of  books  executed 
with  folidity,  they  imagine,  they  have  difcovered  defe£ls  and 
errors  in  places,  where  the  greateft  accuracy  prevails.  They 
find  fault  with  definitions,  for  the  very  reaibn  they  ought  to 
be  commended ;  with  the  order  of  propofitions  and  their  de- 
monftrations,  for  the  very  thing  they  are  moft  worthy  of 
praife,  if  fuch  perfons  had  attained  the  habit  of  genuine  logic. 
And  even  others,  who  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  logical 
knowledge,  and,  by  means  of  mathematics,  have  attained  to 
fome  ability  therein,  yet,  like  novices,  blunder  every  where, 
and  deem  as  wrong,  what  as  yet  they  undcrftand  not,  or  what 
had  not  till  then  offered  to  their  mind,  or  what  they  over- 
looked in  their  noviciate  exercifes.  From  all  which  it  may  be 
abundantly  feen,  what  great  caution  is  neceflary  in  examining 
defeds  and  errors,  committed  againft  logical  rules ;  efpeeially, 
as  a  great  deal  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  erroneous, 
which  would  be  found  ju ft  and  right,  did  we  know  how  to' 
diftinguifh  well  the  operations  of  the  underftanding  from  the 
words  in  which  they  are  exprefled.  And  thus  we  muft  guard 
againft  all  precipitation,  efpeeially  in  examining  the  writings  of 
thofe,  who  have  given  proofs  of  their  ability  ;  fo  as  not  lightly 
to  deem  as  faults,  what  we  are  at  a  lofs  about  underftanding, 
but.wait^  whether,  when  in  time  coiDe  to  greater  ripenefs  of 
judgment,  we  may  not  have  a  different  view  of  things.  What 
I  here  write,  1  can  fufficiently  recommend  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. Befides,  there  accrues  other  damage  from  the  prema- 
turely applying  ourfelves  to  the  finding  out  dcfcdls  and  errors; 
namely,  the  being  puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  ourfelves, 
and  having  in  contempt,  what  is  in  itfelf  really  good  and  lau- 
dable ;  and  thereby  coming  to  take  greater  pleafure  in  finding 
fault,  than  in  acquiring  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge:  on  which 
to  enlarge,  is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs.* 

As  we  learn  from  a  note,  in  p.  6^,  that  this  tranftation  was 
macfe  from  an  edition  printed  in  1744,  we  cannot  help  expref- 
fmg  our  furprize  that  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  at  an  ear- 
lier period.-— The  tranflation  is  well  executed,  and  the  fenfe  of 
the  author,  a  few  miftakes  excepted,  faithfully  preferved. 
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IV.   jfrchaologia  :    or    Mtfcellaneous  TraSis   relating   to   Mtiquiff, 

Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.     FoL  L     j^to. 

15/.  in  Sheet i,     Whifton. 

Efore  we  enumerate  the  contents  of  ibis  volume,  it  Is   ne- 
ceflary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  alfociation,  by  order  of 
which  it  is  now  ufiiered  into  the  world. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
1572,  (the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  by  archbifhop 
Parker.  The  members  aflembled  for  the  fpace  of  near  twenty 
years,  at  the  houfe  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton;  and  in  1589,  ap- 
plied to  the  queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  for  fome 
public  building  in  which  they  might  meet,  as  well  as  fix 
their  future  library.  For  this  purpofe,  they  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion, which  was  figned  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  and  Sir  James 
Lee ;  but  it  Ihould  feem,  that  their  hopes  were  fruftrated  by 
the  death  of  her  majefty.  Before  this  event  happened,  their 
meetings  were  held  at  the  apartments  of  Sir  Willam  Dethick, 
garter  king  at  arms ;  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings  were 
duly  regiftered. 

The  foclety  fubfifted  till  the  fufpicious  temper  of  James  L 
was  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of  his  government,  &c.  and  thought 
fit  to  diflblve  it.  From  the  year  1604,  or  thereabouts,  the 
accounts  relative  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  remained  are  very 
jmperfe<^  ;  though  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  members 
ceafed  to  alTemble  as  an  incorporate  body  till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century.  It  is  fufficient  to  add,  that  their  minutes 
begin  Feb.  5,  1717-18,  and  that  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  to  them  in  1751,  by  his  late  majefty  king  George 
the  fecond. 

From  their  firft  fettlement  in  their  prefent  houfe  in  Chancery-. 
Lane,  the  fociety  had  formed  a  defign  of  communicating  their 
difcoveries,  &c.  to  the  world  ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  the 
volume  before  us,  which  we  are  to  confider  as  the  fore-runner 
of  a  feries  of  others. 

Before  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  we  Ihall  tranfcribe, 
is  exhibited  a  fpeech  delivered  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of 
Exeter,  on  his  fucceeding  the  late  Dr.  Lyttleton,  bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  as  prefident  of  this  fociety.  This  fpeectj  is  but  an 
-indifferent  prologue  to  the  work,  as  it  contains  all  the  cant  of 
an  advertifement  from  a  fuccefsful  candidate,  who  had  offered 
himfelf  to  a  county  on  the  deceafe  of  the  late  knight  of  the 
ihire.  Dr.  Milles  may  be  a  wonthy  fucccflbr  to  Toms  Hearne 
or  Rawlinfon  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  is  a  mod 
ungraceful  panegyrift  ;  and  may  add,  that  when  the  time  ap- 
proaches in  which  we  are  tp  be  gathered  to  the   critics  of 

for- 
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former  ages,  we  (hall  not  be  very  anxious  that  he  fhould  Tur* 
vive  to  pronounce  our  funeral  orations. 
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of  Baieux,  with  fome  obfcrvations  thereon,  by  Mr.  Pegge. 

*  58.  The  manner  of  burienge  great  perfons  in  ancient 
tymes :  from  a  MS.  in  the  pofieflion  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  bart. 

*  59.  An  extrad  relating  to  the  burial  of  king  Edward  IV. 
From  a  MS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Anftis,  now  in  the  pofleflion  of 
Thomas  Allle,  e(q. 

*  60.  A  remembrance  of  the  order  and  manner  of  the  bu- 
tial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

*  61.  Obfervations  on  the  wardrobe  account  for  1483  ; 
wherein  are  contained  the  deliveries  made  for  the  coronation 
of  king  Richard  III.  and  fome  other  particulars  relative  to  the 
Tiiftory  of  that  monarch.  By  the  rev.  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Exe- 
ter,  prefident  of  the  focrety,' 
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Jnfticd  obliges  us  to  declare,  that  many  of  thele  pieces 
are  frivolous  and  without  value,  if  their  importance  to  fo- 
ciety  be  at  ail  received  into  conficieration.  They  contain 
nothing  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  laws,  government,  or 
manners  of  the  darker  ages*  They  ferve,  indeed,  to  clear  up 
a  few  points  of  idle  curiofity,  and  revive  a  ftill  greater  number 
of  occurrences  which  have  been  not  undefervedly  forgotten; 
I'he  cornice  and  the  freeze  feems  to  have  been  the  general 
fhidy  of  thefe  invcftigators  of  remote  objefts,  while  the  ufeful 
parts  of  the  great  fabric  of  antiquity  have  been  left  unnoticed 
in  the  courfe  of  their  laborious  but  ill-direded  refearches. 

The  plates  to  this  work  are  executed  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  fo  flotirifliing  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  Antiquaries.  We 
hope,  however,  in  the  fucceeding  Volumes,  they  will  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  regard  to  the  decoration  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  compofed. 

V.  A  Journey  fnto  Siberia j  made  by  Order  of  the  King  of  France, 
By  L'*Abbe  Chappe  d*Auteroche>  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  PariSj. 
in  176 1,  4/ff.    \J,  is.     JefFeries. 

'TpHE  two  late  tranfits  of  Venus  over  the  difk  of  the  fun, 
-■'  have  given  occafion  to  various  journeys  and  expeditions 
for  determining  by  obferva;ion  the  parallax,  that  great  dejids* 
tatum  among  aftronomers. 

The  prefent  journey,  the  account  of  which  we  are  now  re* 
vievving,  was  made,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  by  ordei*  of 
the  French  king,  to  Tobolfki,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  reckoned 
I'he  moft  convenient  fpot  in  the  globe  for  makirig  thofe  obfer- 
vations,  of  which,  and  the  refult  of  them,  we  have,  however^ 
received  no  information  from  this  work,  which  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  fubjefls  mentioned  in  the  title. 

The  tranflator  has  made  confiderable  alterations  ih  the  plan 
and  compofition  of  the  original  ;  for  which  we  think  he  affigns 
very  fufficient  reafons  in  the  Preface.  The  author^  M.  I'Abbe 
Chappe  d'Auteroche,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  diligent 
obfiervet*,  and  to  have  had  the  objedl  of  his  jouirney  extremely 
at  heart.  An  adventure  he  met  with  at  Vakfarina,  will  fulH- 
ciently  difplay  this,  and  give  alfo  a  diverting  inftance  oF  the 
ignorance  and  fuperfiition  of  uncultivated  human  nature,  and 
of  the  ufe  wliich  an  artful  perfon  may  make  of  it.  Take  it 
in  his  own  words. 

*  I  was  not  more  than  twetity-five  leacjues  diliant  from 

Tobolfky,  fo  that  I  could  have  got  there  in  twelve  hour?,  and  jult 
as  I  thought  all  my  fatigues  at  an  end,  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  mifiing 
lYiy  ohfervation.  I  could  not  bear  up  againft  this  idea  ;  a  cold  fweat 
©aine  all  over  me,  attended  with  an  univerial  dcje^an.     1  was  pre- 
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fently  roufed  from  this  fituation  by  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  aiad 
propofed  that  a  kind  of  way  fliould  be  made  over  the  ice  with  boards 
or  branches  of  trees  5  but  the  people  were  fo  obllinate,  that  they 
found  all  ray  propofals  impradticable,  and  peremptorily  refufed 
undertaking  them.  This  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  me,  that  \ 
was  inclined  to  force  them  to  go  along  with  me  ;  but  the  project 
■which  then  came  into  my  head,  of  buying  up  the  horfes  and  con- 
ducing ourfelves,  made  me  a  little  more  calm.  I  went  out  for  a 
moment  to  confidcr  what  1  Ihould  do,  and  imagined  this  laft  fcheme 
"Was  the  mod  eligible  j  as  my  attendants  feemed  refolvcd  never  to 
leave  me.  I  came  into  the  houfe  again  pretty  calm,  called  for  fome- 
thing  for  fupper,  and  gave  brandy  to  every  body  ;  as  the  firft  thing 
neceflary,  after  what  had  palTed,  was  to  bring  people  into  good  hu- 
mour again. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  thermometer  was  brought  mc,  and  I  fixed 
it  againft  the  wall,  to  determine  the  heat  of  this  place,  which  was 
fuffocating.  The  people  were  as  much  furprized  at  this  inftru- 
ment,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kuzmodemianlk  had  been  at  the  baro- 
meter, which  they  took  for  a  clock.  The  thermometer  had  the 
greater  effeft  on  the  people  of  Vakfarina,  as  it  rofe  with  great  ve- 
locity when  brought  out  of  the  cold  air  into  a  very  hot  ftove.  Ob- 
ferving  they  were  very  attentive  to  this  phenomenon,  I  told  them, 
•without  any  particular  intention,  that  the  thermometer  pointed  out 
lieat  and  coldj  that  the  mercury  rofe  in  the  firft,  and  fell  in  the 
laft  inftance.  This  fimple  explanation  was  not  underftood;  they 
thought  there  was  fomething  wonderful  in  the  inftrument,  which  X 
foon  perceived,  and  determined  to  take  my  advantage  of  it.  The 
thermometer  prefently  rofe  to  twenty-fiv^  degrees,  I  then  took  hold 
©fit,  and  very  confidently  told,  them,  that  by  carrying  it  out  of 
doors  it  would  fliew  us  whether  there  was  any  danger  in  crofllng 
the  river  j  and  that  if  there  was  not,  it  would  fall  down  to  a  eertaia 
point  which  I  ftiewed  them.  This  point  was  one  degree  below  o  : 
the  thermometer,  at  this  time,  was  generally  two  or  three  degrees 
below  that  point  in  the  open  air}  and  the  place  I  marked  was  more 
than  four  inches  below  the  twenty-five  degrees.  They  diredily  fixed 
the  thermometer  out  of  doors:  I  came  in  immediately,  and  fpoke 
no  more  about  going  away.  I  foon  perceived  that  ignorance  and 
fuperilition  were  at  work  in  their  minds,  already  agitated  by  fome 
exprefiions  I  had  dropped  about  the  defign  of  my  journey,  and 
which  they  underftood  no  more  than  the  ufe  of  fome  of  my  inftru- 
ments  they  had  feen. 

*  I  was  employed  in  making  them  drink,  when  the  moftftubborn 
fellow  among  them,  who  had  flipped  out  without  my  feeing  him, 
came  in  again,  and  told  me  with  enthufiafin,  that  the  animal  had 
got  dov,'n  below  the  mark.  They  all  ran  immediately  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fa6t,  and  I  had  now  no  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with, 
except  that  of  hindering  my  interpreter  from  explaining  that  the 
mercury  was  not  an  annual.  I  prefently  got  a  fufficient  number  of 
horfes,  and  thepoftilions  went  away  imniediately  :  the  one  who 
hajd  been  moft  fullen  all  the  day,  was  nov/  the  warmeft  in  the  caufe. 
Igavehimtbe  care  of  the  fledge  wheVe  my  inftruments  werej  he 
went  foremoft,  and  the  others  followed.  As  foon  .as  we  got  out  of 
the  hamlet  we  diibovered  the  river,  and  this  was  the  only  object  we 
could  difcern,  in  the  midft  of  the  darknefs  which  covered  this  he- 
mifphere  :  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  fears,  reflected  in  the  water, 
which  flowed  on  the  uneven  furface  of  tlie  ice,  made  us  fee  the  river 
at  a  diftaace,  by  tlie  different  fliades  of  th^ir  dim  light,  and  made  an 
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appearance  of  Waves  gently  agitated.  We  foon  came  to  the  borders 
of  the  river,  where  all  was  profoundly  filent.  The  firit  poftilion 
Was  preparing  to  crofs  it,  and  flopped  fliort.  I  (tood  upright  on 
my  (ledgej  and  called  out  to  \\\xi\  jioupai  (go  on)  j  pufliing,  at  the 
fame  time,  my  own  poftilion  fb  violently,  that  he  went  on  iitimedi- 
ately.  The  firft  poftilion,  not  willing  to  be  overtaken,  gets  on  at  a 
ftill  greater  rate  ;  the  others  follow,  and  we  were  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  in  an  inftant. 

'  I  did  not  however  enjoy  the  liappinefs  of  this  moment  as  I 
fhould  have  done.  I  had  but  juft  crofted  the  river  when  I  was  feized 
with  an  univerfal  tremor,  accompanied  with  convuUive  ftarts  :  my 
Itrength,  which  feemed  to  have  increafed  the  nearer  I  came  to  this 
inftant,  now  forfook  me  all  at  once  ;  fo  that  I  drank  fome  liqueur  I 
ftill  had  in  the  fledge.  I  foon  found  myfelf  relieved,  and  fell  afleep, 
in  which  fituation  I  ftill  remained  when  we  ftopped  at  the  poft  of 
Cheftakova.  I  left  this  place  immediately,  and  in  a  few  hours  came 
to  Dektereva,  where  I  was  to  change  horfes  for  the  laft  time.  As 
the  river  Irtifz  was  ftill  between  me  and  the  city  ofTobolflcy,  lex- 
pefted  to  meet  with  frefli  difiiculties  from  the  people  of  this 
hamlet ;  but  was  glad  to  find  myfelf  deceived.  The  inhabitants  ftill 
continued  to  crofs  the  river  at  Tobolflcy  on  the  ice,  becaufe  this 
paflage  being  more  frequented,  the  fnow  was  fo  much  beaten  by  the 
feet  of  men  and  beafts,  that  it  was  become  united  to,  and  confoli- 
dated  with  the  ice,  fo  as  to  make  it  thicker. 

'  At  length  I  arrived  at  Tobolflcy  on  the  loth  of  April,  fix  days 
before  the  ice  broke  up,  after  having  travelled  on  a  fledge  from  St. 
Peterfljurg,  about  eight  hundred  leagues,  or  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  and  eighteen  werfts,  in  a  month,  although  I  had  been  delayed 
by  feveral  aecidents,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes.' 

The  agitations  of  his  mind  when  like  to  be  difappointed  of 
his  obfervation,  the  obje^Sl  of  all  his  cares  and  labour,  are 
like  wife  defcribed  in  a  very  lively  and  paihetic  manner. 

•  The  event  which  occafioned  my  journey  was  now  at  hand,  and 
the  next  day,  being  the  fixth  of  June,  was  to  fatisfy  all  my  inqui- 
fitivenefs.  M.  de  Soimanof,  Count  Pouflcin,  and  the  archbifliop  of 
Tobolfky,  who  all  deferve  more  than  lean  fay  of  them,  having  ex- 
preHed  a  great  defire  of  feeing  this  phenomenon,  I  had  a  tent  pitched,  in 
which  I  put  a  telefcope  for  them  and  their  families,  that  I  might  not 
bedifturbed  in  my  obfervation. 

*  On  the  5th,  I  was  employed  all  day  in  arranging  my  inftru- 
ments,  and  refolved  to  pafs  the  night  in  my  obfervatory.  Every 
circumftance  feemed  to  anfwer  my  wiflies,  and  to  flatter  me  that 
my  obfervation  would  be  fuccefsful.  The  flcy  was  clear,  the  fun 
funk  below  the  horizon,  free  from  all  vapors;  the  mild  glimmering 
of  the  twilight,  and  the  perfe6t  ftillnefs  of  the  univerfe,  completed 
my  fatisfaftion,  and  added  to  the  lerenity  of  my  mind.  I  made 
every  body  go  to  fupper,  but  my  contemplative  fituation  prevented 
me  from  partaking  of  any  food.  This  pleafure  however  did  not  laft: 
long,  for  as  I  went  out  about  ten  o'clock,  to  enjoy  it  in  filence,  I 
was  diftrefled  at  the  fight  of  fome  fogs,  which  partly  deprived  the 
ftars  of  their  light.  I  caft  my  eye  all  over  the  horizon,  and  was 
much  difpiritedon  feeing  already  a  number  of  clouds  forming  on  all 
fides,  which  became  thicker  every  inftant;  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
ftill  increafed,  the  bright  flcy  difappeared  ;  and  the  whole  hemif- 
phere  was  foon  ovcrlpread  with  one  fingle  black  cloud,    which 
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damped  all  ipy  cxpeiStations,  snd  threw  me  into  a  date  of  defpen- 
dcncy. 

<  The  obfervation  of  this  traniTt  gave  the  world  an  opportuni- 
ty, for  the  firft  time  of  determining  prccilely  the  paralla?^  of  the  fun. 
This  phenomenon,  expelled  for  more  than  a  century  pad,  had 
iaxed  the  attention  of  aiironomers,  who  were  all  defirous  of  fharing 
the  honor  of  it.  The  fahious  Halley,  who  foretold  it,  was  the  firlt 
who  manifefted  its  importance,  and  even  on  his  death  bed  lament- 
ed the  impoflibility  of  his  hein^witneis  of  it.  Tiie  whole  leatned 
world  had  taken  all  poffible  meafures  to  afllll  the  obfervation.  So- 
vereign princes,  although  engaged  in  an  txpenfive  war,  had  ne- 
gle^fed  nothing  that  could  infure  the  fuccefs  of  this  important  mat- 
ter, which  might  enhance  the  glory  of  their  annals,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  produdive  of  the  moft  fubllantial  advantages  to  their  fub- 
jefts,  and  to  mankind  in  general. 

*  The  idea  of  returning  to  France,  after  a  fruitlefs  voyage  ;  of 
having  expofed  myfelf  in  vain  to  a  variety  of  dangers,  and  to  fa- 
tigues, under  which  I  was  fupported  only  by  the  earneftnefs  and 
expectation  of  fuccefs,  which  I  was  now  deprived  of  by  a  cloud,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  affured  of  it,  threw  me 
into  fuch  a  fituation  as  can  only  be  felt. 

*  I  had  not  the  trifling  fatisfa6lion  of  feeing  any  peiTon  who  might 
(hare  my  anxiety.  All  my  attendants  had  taken  notice  of  it,  but 
had  gone  into  the  obfervatory,  where  I  found  them  faft  alleep  I 
roufed  thera  all,  they  then  left  me  alone,  and  I  found  myfelf  re- 
lieved by  their  abfencc. 

*  In  thefe  dreadful  agitations  I  pafled  the  whole  night ;  I  went  out 
and  came  in  again  every  inftant,  and  could  not  continue  a  moment 
in  the  fame  pofition. 

*  Such  trials  muft  have  been  experienced,  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
exceeding  pleafure  I  felt,  when  my  hopes  were  revived  by  therifing 
of  the  fun.  The  clouds  however  were  ftill  fo  thick,  that  this  re- 
gion was  yet  involved  in  darknefs,  notwithftanding  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  which  was  only  diftinguifhed  by  a  reddiih  caft  on  the  clouds: 
but  ^n  eafterly  wind  drove  this  gloomy  veil  towards  the  well  ;  and 
foon  expofed  part  of  the  Iky  at  the  horizon.  This  appearance  in- 
creafed  by  imperceptible  degrees  j  the  clouds  began  to  exhibit  a 
whitifh  colour,  which  grew  brighter  every  inftant ,  a  plealing  fatis- 
fadtion  difFufed  itfelf  through  all  my  frame,  and  infpired  me  with  a 
new  kind  of  life.  The  clouds  llill  continued  to  be  difpeifed,  the 
face  of  nature  became  pleafant,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  feemed  to 
rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  fine  day  ;  and  as  my  hopes  became  more 
fanguine,  the  joy  of  my  mind  was  ftill  more  complete. 

*  The  governor,  Mr.  Pouikin,  and  their  families,  then  came  up, 
and  fliared  my  happinefs.  They  were  foon  followed  by  the  arch- 
biftiop  and  fome  of  the  archimamirite:,  I  had  ftrcngtheneJ  my  guard, 
apprehending  that  I  ftiould  be  interrupted  by  a  number  ot  curious 
people,  but  this  precaution  proved  unneceftary,  as  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fliut  themfelves  up  in  the  churches,  or  in  their  houfcs. 
Although  the  fun  was  not  yet  vifible,  it  was  evident  however  that 
he  would  foon  make  his  appearance.  I  prepared  for  the  obferva- 
tion, and  the  company  went  into  the  tent  I  had  pitched  for  them. 
My  watch-maker's  bufinefs  was  to  write,  and  keep  his  eye  on  the 
clock,  while  my  interpreter  was  employed  in  counting  the  time  j 
the  calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air  had  made  me  rcfolve  ro  bring 
my  inftruments  out  of  the  obfervatory,  that  I  might  move  them 
jnore  readily.    I  foon  perceived  one  of  the  borders  of  the  fun,  at 
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the  time  that  Venus  was  to  enter  upon  his  dilk  ;  but  on  the  oppo- 
fjte  border,  which  was  ftill  concealed  by  the  clouds.  I  flood  fixed 
with  my  eye  to  the  telefcope,  wandering  over  the  immenfe  fpace 
between  us  and  the  fun  a  thou(cuid  times  in  a  minute.  I  was  trou- 
bled by  the  continuance  of  the  cloud,  which  at  length  however  dif- 
appeared,  and  perceiving  that  the  planet  was  already  immerfed,  I 
prepared  to  obferve  the  moft  material  appearance,  the  total  entry. 
Although  the  (ky  was  perfc6lly  ferene,  yet  my  apprehenfions  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  The  moment  of  the  obfervation  was  now  at  hand  j 
I  was  feizcd  with  an  univerfal  fhivering,  and  was  obliged  to  col  left 
all  my  thoughts,  in  order  not  to  mifs  it.  At  length  I  obferved  this 
phafis,  and  felt  an  inward  perfuafion  of  the  accuracy  of  my  procefs.. 
Pleafm-es  of  the  like  nature  may  fometimes  be  experienced  j  but  at 
this  inftant,  I  truly  enjoyed  that  of  my  obfervation,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  hopes  of  its  being  ftill  ufeful  to  pofterity,  when  X 
had  quitted  this  life.' 

The  two  foregoing  quotations  are  taken  from  the  firll  chapter, 
which  contains  an  account  of  our  author's  journey  from  France 
to  Tobollky,  wherein  he  encountered  hardfhips,  which  nothing 
but  an  ardent  defne  of  knowledge,  and  of  fiilfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  fovereign,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  could  have  enabled  him  to  undergo. 
The  fecond  is  a  defcription  of  our  author*s  return  from  To- 
bolfky  to  Petersfburg,  where  he  met  with  fufncient  inconveni- 
tn  ies,  though  not  equal  to  what  he  had  before  undergone. 

The  fubftqiient  part  of  this  work,  to  p.  164,  confifls  of 
geometrical  okfcrvations  on  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
through  which  our  author  travelled,  nam.ely,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  placer,  determined  byaftronomical  obfervations ; 
journals  of  the  road,  confiding  of  the  diftances  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  and  the  heights  of  the  ground,  at  different  places, 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  determined  by  the  altitude  of  tha 
mercury  in  the  barometer  ;  all  conclufions  from  which  we  coiv* 
ceive,  mull,  for  obvious  reafons,  be  very  uncertain.  Minera- 
logical  obfervations  next  follow,  and  take  up  from  page  164. 
to  227,  in  which  any  one  but  a  profefled  metallurgifl,  cpcld 
not  but  think  our  author  too  minute.  The  remaining  three 
articles  relating  to  natural  hiftory,  namely,  Of  the  tame  and 
wild  Animals,  Birds,  Fi(h,  and  Infeds;  Of  the  Climate  of  Si- 
beria, and  other  Provinces  of  Ruffia  ;  and  a  Table  containing 
the  Heights,  with  refpedt  to  the  Sea,  of  Places  in  Siberia,  v.  here 
the  greateft  Cold  has  been  obferved  ;  contain  nothing  very  re- 
markable, only  a  confutation  of  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  ex- 
ceffive  colds  in  Siberia  are  owing  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  foil  :  in  fafl,  our  author  proves,  that  the  foil  in  that  coun- 
try is  generally  lower  than  in  mofl  parts  in  Europe, 

The  remainder  of  this  work,  treating  of  the  government, 
religion,  manners,  &c.  of  the  Rulfians,  is  more  interefting  to 
the  generality  of  readers.     The  account  which  our  author  gives 
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of  the  revolution  which  placed  Elizabeth  on  the  thronci  ^i* 
tells  us,  he  had  from  count  Leiloc  himfelfj  the  principal  adbr 
Jn  it. 

*  Thb  various  revolutions  Kuffia  had  already  expencriced,  tnadi 
way^for  others,  and  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  them.  The  people, 
always  enflaved,  were  not  attached  to  their  fovereign,  either  by 
Jaws  or  affection  :  fo  that  the  crown  was  expofed  to  every  one  who 
had  courage  enough  to  feize  upon  it,  by  policy  orfuperlor  ftiength. 

*  Leftoc,  a  foreign  furgeon,  attached  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth^ 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Firll,  in  conjanftion  with  an  ambaflador  of 
an  European  power,  formed  the  deiign  of  placing  her  upon  the 
throtle.  Juft  as  the  defign  was  going  to  be  carried  into  executioiij 
th^  regent  was  informed  of  it  by  advices  flie  i-eceived  from  Bruflels. 
She  fent  for  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  mentioned  the  circumftance 
immediately  5  firmly  perfuaded  that  (he  could  riot  be  able  to  im- 
jpofe  upon  her  in  the  firft  inftant  of  furprize.  The  countenance  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  her  mildnefs,  convinced  the  regent  of 
her  innocence.  Elizabeth  went  home,  told  Leiloc,  that  the  con- 
fplracy  was  difcovered,  and  thatfhe  renounced  the  empire.  Leftoc 
heard  her,  retired,  and  went  to  difpofe  every  thing  for  fixing  her 
iipbn  the  throne  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Leftoc,  having  fcen  the  chief  con fpirators,  went  to  the  billiard^ 
table  towards  eight  in  the  evening  j  there  he  found  a  fufpicious  per- 
fori,  whom  it  was  neceffary  to  hinder  from  going  about  the  town  j 
the  paflion  this  fpy  had  for  play,  made  it  eafy  for  him  to  effe6l  his 
jjiirpofc  He  engaged  him  in  a  itw  games  at  billiards,  and  detain- 
ed liim  till  the  arrival  of  one  df  his  emiflaries.  Upon  that,  Leftoc 
focn  finifhed  his  game.  He  went  away  almoft  immediately,  and 
took  a  turn  round  the  palace,  to  fee  that  every  thing  was  in  its 
tifual  ftate.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  parade,  where  he  waited 
till  eleven  o'clock  for  another  emiflary,  whom  he  had  fent  to  gene- 
ral Munic"'s,  and  to  count  d'Ofterman,  the  prime  minifter's  houfe. 
Upon  being  informed  that  every  thing  was  quiet,  he  returned  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  had  two  fledges  brought  into  her  court- 
yard. With  an  air  of  fatisfadtion  he  told  her,  all  was  difpofed  for 
placing  her  on  the  throne.  She  reje6led  every  propofal,  and  re- 
Jufed  to  hear  any  thing  farther.  He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket 
two  fmall  drawings  haftily  taken  upon  cards.  One  of  them  repre- 
sented the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  a  convent,  where  they  were  cutting 
off  her  hair,  and  Leftoc  was  upon  a  fcaftbld.  Li  the  other,  fhe  was 
reprefented  afcending  the  throne  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Leftoc,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  gave  her  thefe  two  draw- 
mgs,  defirtd  her  to  chufe  between  the  two  fituations  j  ftie  chofe  the 
throne. 

*  LeAoc  how  fpoke  to  her  only  about  the  fiiccefs  of  the  enter- 
j|:rize :  he  perfuaded  her  to  put  on  the  ribband  of  the  Order  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  led  her  to  her  fledge.  He  placed  himfelf  behind  her,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Woronzof,  then  page  to  the  princefs.  There  were  two 
officers  in  the  other  fledge;  and  Eiizabeth,  attended  only  by  four 
^erfons,  advanced  towards  the  palace,  to  feize  upon  the  empire. 
Twenty  foldiers,  hov;ever,  who  had  been  gained  over,  waited  for 
the  princefs  as  ilie  paffed  along.  She  went  diredtly  up  to  the  guard. 
At  the  fiift  fight  of  this  fmall  troop,  the  drummer  prepared  to  found 
the  ala/m,  Leftoc  burft  the  drum  at  once  with  a  knife.  The  prin- 
cefs apptu.jd  immediately,  with  that  noble  mien  which  captivated 
all  hearts:  fee  told  the  foldiers  in  a  few  words,  that  the  fole  right 
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ti  tiic  tiirone,  Which  the  regent  hdd  iifurped,  wdi  veiled  In  herj 
as  daughter  of  Peter  the  Firllj  then  ordered  them  to  take  the  oath 
bf  allegiance,  and  to  follow  her.  She  fpoke  to  flavesj  they  prof- 
Irated  tliemfelves  before  heri  land  joined  her  fmall  company.  Leftoc 
diftributed  the  confidential  people  in  the  moft  fufpiclouspofts,  and 
kept  the  reft  along  with  him;  their  iiJtlity  he  was  allured  of,  as  he 
tvas  always  at  hand  to  command  them.  All  the  gr.-.uds  of  the  pa- 
lace yielded  at  the  bare  command  of  Elizabeth.  Sht-  came  at  laft  to 
the  door  of  the  regent's  charnber,  who  was  fall  afleep,  and  had  the 
emperor  her  fon,  the  young  Iwan,  by  her  fide.  Here  Elizabeth 
firlt  met  with  oppofition  ;  the  officer  on  guard  prefented  his  bay- 
onet) and  not  only  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  but  alfo 
threatened  to  kill  all  thofe  who  (hould  come  forward.  Leiloc  im- 
mediately cried  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice.  Wretch,  <what  doji  tJioii 
meant'  ajk  mercy  of  the  Entprefs.  The  flave  inftantly  betrayed  his 
fbvereign  ;  and  Elizabeth  entered  the  apartment  with  her  follow- 
ers. The  regent  had  been  awakened  by  the  noife  ihe  had  heard. 
The  princefs  Elizabeth  addrefled  her  firft,  and  the  regent  faid. 
What,  inadanii  is  it  you  ?  She  was  dire^lly  feized,  carried  out  of  thft 
palace,  with  the  young  Iwan  her  fon,  and  condu6ted  to  the  houfe 
of  the  princefs  in  the  fame  fledges  which  had  brought  her  rival; 
where  fhe  was  carefully  watched.  Elizabeth  feated  on  the  throne 
of  her  forefathers,  commanded  as  emprefs  in  the  palace,  and  all 
obeyed.  In  the  mean  time  Leiloc  fent  fome  trully  foldiers  to  arreft 
Munic  and  d'Ofterman.  A  few  hours  were  fcarce  elapfed  fince  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  came  out  of  her  houfe,  before  the  regent  was 
dethroned.  All  fufpicious  perfons  were  feized,  and  rive  or  fix  thou- 
fand  men  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  de- 
termined to  murder  both  the  regent  and  their  ernperor,  if  Elizabeth 
Ihould  command  them,  or  to  aflaflinate  her,  if  the  regent  could  pof- 
libly  take  the  command  for  one  inftant.  The  tumour  of  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabeth's  accefllion  to  the  throne  began,  however,  to  f^read  ; 
but  the  perfons  who  propagated  the  news  in  public,  were  looked 
upon  as  very  dangerous  people,  fo  that  it  was  cuftornary  to  run  a- 
way  from  them  without  anfwvering  one  word. 

*  Leftoc  hnd  an  eye  to  every  circumftance.  While  he  was  con- 
ducing his  fovereign  to  the  throne,  the  manifefto  which  proclaimed 
Elizabeth  emprefs,  was  printing ;  and  almoft  as  foon  as  the  fun 
ihone  upon  the  horizon,  flie  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  ca- 
pital, and  foon  after  by  the  whole  nation. 

*  The  regent,  fent  back  at  firft  into  her  own  dominions  with  her 
fon,  had  already  got  as  far  as  Riga,  when  frefti  orders  came  to  ftop 
her.  Being  brought  back  to  St.  Peterfburg,  fhe  was  there  impri- 
foned  for  ever,  as  well  as  her  fon.  Munic  and  d'Olterman  were  ba- 
nifhed  into  Siberia;  and  in  this  revolution,  which  took  place  from 
the  5th  to  the  6th  of  Odlober  1741,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  Blood 
fpilt.  The  Emprefs  Elizabeth  reigned  till  the  year  1762,  frequently 
difturbed  with  the  apprehenfions  of  being  dethroned  in  her  turn. 
She  fent  for  her  nephew  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  married  him  to  a 
princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbeft.' 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  ingratitude  of  courts,  will 
hot  be  greatly  fiirprifed  when  he  hears,  that  this  count  Leftoc 
was  afterwards  banifhed  by  this  emprefs  to  Siberia,  where  he 
jived  in  the  moft  rigorous  confinement  till  her  death. 

in  the  article  on  religion,  there  is  a  curious  account  of  a 
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fe£^  of  heretics  among  the  Ruirians;  which,  we  are  fbrry  wc 

hare  not  room  to  inferr. 

In  the  article  of  manners,  or  cuftoms,  nothing  can  be  more 
amufing  than  the  following  account  of  the  Ruflian  marriages, 
which,  as  it  comes  from  an  eye-witnefs,  deferves  a  place  here. 

^  •  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  after  the  par- 
lies have  been  joined  by  a  prieil,  as  in  our  church,  the  lady's  pa- 
rents give  an  elegant  fupper,  at  which  the  hufban^rs  family  is  pre- 
ient,  lome  friends,  and  a  magician,  who  comes  with  an  intent  to 
counteraft  the  witchcraft  which  Alight  be  pra6tifed  b)'  other  magi- 
cians, to  prevent  the  confummalion  of  the  marriage.  The  new- 
married  couple,  attended  by  a  godfather  and  a  godmother,  are, 
condu6ted  witJi  the  greateft  ceremony  into  the  nuptial  chamber  be- 
fore fupper. 

'  The  magician  walks  firft,  the  godfather  follows,  conduf^ing  the 
bride;  the  bridegroom  gives  his  hand  to  the  godmother,  and  the 
bridefman  his  to  the  liuiband's  neareft  female  relation,  who  is  one 
of  the  jury,  which  is  generally  compofed  of  three  or  four  women. 
During  this  proceifion  to  the  nuptial  apartment,  every  thing  is  got 
ready  for  the  feaft  in  the  room  where  the  company  llaysj  who  waii^ 
only  the  return  of  the  married  couple  to  begin  their  mirth  j  being 
thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  the  decifion  of  the  jury  will  be  favour- 
able to  the  bride. 

*  The  marriage  chamber  contains  in  general  nothing  but  a  l>ed, 
which  is  ufually  very  neat,  and  without  cui  tains ;  the  images  given 
by  the  godfather  and  godmother  to  the  married  couple  j  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  table,  with  bottles  of  brandy,  and  glalles,  near  which 
an  old  matron  is  placed. 

*  The  proceffion  having  reached  the  marriage  chamber,  the  ma- 
tron offers  the  bride  a  waiter,  on  which  are  glalVcs  filled  with  bran- 
dy and  other  liquors  :  the  bride  then  prefents  thtin  to  the  magician 
firft,  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  company  round  j  the  ma^^ician 
prepares  his  magic  art;  the  bride  is  then  undrcffed,  and  left  with  a 
imall  petticoat  and  an  under-wailtcoat  only  ;  both  of  them  made  on 
purpofe  for  this  day,  which  is  confecrated  to  voluptuoulhefs.  The 
bridegroom  is  alfo  undrefled,  and  a  nightgown  thrown  over  him  : 
the  bride  then  kifles  all  the  company  round,  offers  them  again  a 
glafs  of  brandy ;  and  when  every  body  has  drunk  a  fecond  time, 
they  retire  into  an  antichamber,  leaving  the  married  couple  alone 
with  the  matron,  who  afillls  at  the  ceremony  ;  in  which  (lie  is  the 
more  interefted,  as  ihc  receives  a  reward  if  the  lady  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  virgin  ;  whereas  flie  is  obliged,  if  the  contrary  happens,  to 
drink  out  of  a  broken  glafs,  in  the  midll  of  the  company,  which  is 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  ignominy. 

*  After  confummation,  the  jury  of  women  is  called  in,  who  flrip 
the  bride  quite  naked,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  was  a  virgin. 
Among  other  proofs  required  upon  this  occafion,  the  infpe^tion  of 
the  linen  is  what  they  moft  depend  upon,  and  when  this  anfwers 
to  their  wiflies,  the  fliift  is  placed  in  a  box  ;  they  give  the  bride  a 
clean  one,  drcfs  her,  and  then  call  in  the  magician,  the  gocfather, 
and  the  bridefman.  The  matron,  uiumphant,  gives  the  waiter  a- 
gain  to  the  bride,  who  otl'eis  another  glafs  of  brandy  to  ail  the 
people  of  the  procefllon.  Tiie  married  couple  are  then  led  back  to 
the  company:  the.bcx  containing  the  proof  t!ie  lady's  virginity  is 
cairied  fintt  j  and  upon  the  app<:arance  of  that,  the  mufic  announces 
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tlie  triumph  of  the  new-marned  couple.  While  the  mufic  is  play- 
ing, the  figns  of  the  bride's  virginity  are  fliewn  to  each  of  the  guefts, 
and  for  feveral  days  after  the  box  is  carried  round  among  all  the 
neighbours.  When  all  the  company  is  pcrfediy  fatisfied,  the  lady 
daifces  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  hi.fband,  and  every  body  fits 
uickly  down  to  the  table,  where  moll  of  the  men  commonly  get 
runk. 

'  There  were  feveral  marriages  while  I  flayed  at  Tobolfky ;  but 
I  could  never  get  any  admifPion  to  any  of  the  feafts;  one  lady  in 
particular,  otherwife  a  very  amiable  woman,  was  always  againll  it  j 
laying,  ihe  was  afraid  I  Ihould  think  their  ceremony  ridiculous, 
and  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  public.  In  my  way  from  Toboliky 
back' again  to  St.  Peterfburg,  I  was  invited  to  a  wedding,  and  ap- 
pointed bridefman,  fo  thatl  had  then  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
whole  tranfa6tion. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  the  Ruflians  ufed  to 
marry  without  having  feen  each  other.  The  parentson  the  man's  fide 
ufed  to  lend  a  kind  of  matron  to  the  girPs  parents :  the  matron  then 
told  them  ;  I  knonu you  hanse  goods  to  difpofe  ot\  and  n;je  ha<ve  purcha- 
fcrs.  After  fome  enquiries,  and  a  few  days  fpent  in  negociating 
the  affair,  the  parents  ufed  to  meet.  If  the  lad  was  agreeable  to 
the  gill's  parents,  the  day  of  ceremony  was  fixed.  The  evening 
before  marriage,  the  young  man  was  brought  to  fee  his  dedined 
wife,  who  received  him  without  fpeaking  a  word  j  one  of  her  rela- 
tions was  engaged  to  converfe  with  him.  The  next  day,  the  lad 
ufed  to  fend  a  prefent  to  the  lady,  confifting  of  fweetmeats,  foap, 
and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind.  The  box  was  never  opened  but 
in  prefence  of  her  friends,  who  were  immediately  fent  for  :  flie 
then  ufed  to  lock  herfelf  up  with  them,  continually  fhedding  tears 
while  her  friends  wv^f  e  finging  fongs  fuitable  to  the  occafion  of  her 
marriage." 

On  the  whole,  this  iS  a  very  entertaining  work,  and  well 
worthy  the  perufal  of  the  natural  and  moral  philofopher,  as 
alfo  of  the  politician.  The  tranflation  feems  to  be  in  the  main 
well  executed,  but  how  far  the  alterations  are  judicious,  we 
cannot  determine,  not  having  compared  them  with  the  ori- 
ginal. 

VI.    Another  Luttr  to  Mr,  Almon,  in  Matter  of  Libel.  81/0.  2/.  6^. 
Almon. 

A  S  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe  rcfulted  from 
the  conflict  of  jarring  atoms,  according  to  the  fyflem  of 
Epicurus,  fo,  in  free  communities,  many  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind  are  afcertained,  and  confirmed  by  the  agitation 
and  turbulence  of  parry,  which  had  not  before  been  diftinftly 
known,  and  had  not  acquired  a  ftable  footing.  England,  like 
other  ftatts,  has  had  its  paroxyfms,  in  which,  no  doubt,  ho- 
ned and  refpeclable  men  have  been  alarmed  for  their  heredi- 
tary freedom  j  partly  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  unjufl 
adminiflration  ;  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  fadion,  the 
cpntagion  of  which  it  is  iaipoHible  to  elcap^,  unlefs  we  are 
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^ell  fortified  with  the  antidotes  of  coolnefs  and  judgtttenh  In 
fuch  critical  jundures  we  are  apt  haftily  to  efpoufe  the  intereft 
of  any  individual,  who,  to  warm  prejudice  and  fuperficial  ob- 
fervation,  may  feem  opprefled  by  power.  A  Bingley  becomes  a 
political  hero,  and  a  paf^>ot,  as  well  as  a  Wilkes  ;  an  Almoii 
gains  a  temporary  importance  and  dignity.  We  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  a  difpafTionate  country  gentleman  has  written  him  a 
Letter  on  Libels  ;  and  we  read  the  phlegmatic  difcuffion  with 
attention  and  curiofity. 

But  what  are  the  final  confequences  of  thefe  popular  con- 
tentions f  They  certainly  need  not  terrify  us.  A  country  in 
which  liberty  has  been  long  eftablifhed,  and  which  hath  long 
enjoyed  its  bleliings,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  tranfitory 
fervour.  Some  changes  are  made  in  the  miniftry,  by  which 
the  public  good  is  but  little  affeded.  The  petty  champions 
retire  from  the  field  of  patriot! fm,  which  they  have  fo  glori- 
oufiy  maintained,  to  their  primitive  obfcurity  ;  and  govern- 
tnent  refumes  its  regular  exertion.  Yet  fomc  material  improve- 
XTjents  are  made  in  the  fyflem  of  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  ardour  of  thofe,  whole  cry  was  liberty,  virtue,  and  their 
country,  and  who  had  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  thofe  nob!© 
objeds.  Thus  the  influx  of  the  civil  tide  proves  falubrious  to 
our  ifland,  as  Egypt  is  enriched  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  author  of  this  letter  tells  us,  that  he  is  an  old  man  ; 
that  he  lives  in  the  country,  and  has  long  been  difufed  to 
bufmefs.  His  prolix  and  digrefiive  manner  of  writing  agrees 
with  his  account  of  himfelf.  The  fubjed  of  his  letter,  is,  the 
province  of  juries,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  a  libel  againft  the 
crown.  Yet  in  this  fame  letter,  he  enters,  rather  with  abrupt- 
nefs,  and  garruhty,  into  a  difquifition  on  literary  property^ 
and  the  philofophical  merit  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Hume. 
He  is  not  content  with  convincing  his  readers;  he  is  minute 
and  tedious.  Yet  the  cafes  which  he  cites  are  exadly  in  point, 
and  the  fubflance  of  his  arguments  is  fenfible  and  weighty. 
He  fhows  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  fpiiit  of 
the  laws  of  his  country.  It  will  be  expeded,  that  we  fhould 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  this  author's  obfervations  on  a 
queftiori  which  at  prefcnt  fo  much  attrads  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lambe,  in  lord  Coke,  {fays  this  gentleman,  in 
the  8  Jac.  L  it  was  refolved  even  in  the  Star-chamber,  *  that 
every  one  who  fhall  be  convided  of  a  libel,  ought  to  be  a  con- 
triver of  the  libel,  or  a  procurer  of  the  contriving  of  it,  or  a 
malicious  publifher  of  it,  knowing  it  to  be  a  libel.  If  he 
writes  a  copy  of  it,  and  dees  not  publifh  it  to  others,  it  is  no 
publication  of  it.* 
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In  this  cafe,  an  opprefllve  and  tyrannical  court  pronounced 
a  mild  and  reafonable  decree,  which  was  a  precedent  well  cal- 
culated to  guard  the  fubjeft,  in  matter  of  libel,  againft  the 
wantonnefs  of  power.  And  yet,  as  our  author  informs  us,  and 
fully  proves,  this  precedent  was  eluded  in  freer  times,  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  by  the  famous  lord  chief  juftice  Holt, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Ktng  againft  5^«r^,— Beare  was  indi(5ted  for 
treacheroufly,  falfely,  and  malicloufly,  compofing,  writing,  and 
induftrioufly  colIe<^ing  many  feditious  libels  againft  the  king 
and  his  juft  government :  one  of  thofe  libels  was  intitled, 
♦  The  Belgic  Boar;  to  the  tune  of  Chevy-Chace.'  The  jury, 
however,  on  hearing  the  caufe,  found,  that  as  to  the  writing 
and  colleding  only  of  the  libels,  in  the  indidlment  mentioned, 
the  defendant  was  guilty ;  and  as  to  all  the  reji  contained  in  the 
faid  indi5lment^  that  he  was  not  guilty.  But  lord  chief  juftice 
Holt,  in  other  inftances  a  judicious  and  upright  judge,  preju- 
diced by  his  zeal  for  William  and  the  Revolution,  over-ruled 
this  verdi£t  of  the  jury,  by  availing  himfelf  of  the  double-mean- 
ing of  an  Englifil  word,  and  confounding  the  mere  manual  ivri* 
ter  with  the  author  of  a  libel.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  vc^y 
diffufe,  and  particular  upon  this  cafe,  as  he  finds  it  has  been 
produced  to  juftiry  fome  of  our  late  judicial  proceedings. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  faying  of  lord  Ho[t, 
that  the  writing  makes  the  eiTence  of  a  libel.  It  is  clearly  the  ma- 
licious, or  feditious  intention  of  it,  which  is  the  eflence  of  the  of- 
fence. As  in  felony  there  muft  be  felleus  anhnus,  fo  in  libels  there 
mull  be  a  libellous  mind.  Nay,  the  tender  laws  of  England  wil| 
not  fuffer  a  man  to  be  called  in  qiicftion  before  a  court  of  vindictive 
or  criminal  juftice,  for  words  merely  fpoken,  although  reflecting 
and  defamatory,  becanfe  they  may  be  Ipoken  in  the  hurry  of  alter- 
cation, in  liidden  pufTion  and  anger.  The  courts  expert  that  it 
fliall  appear  that  there  was  real  rancor  and  a  deliberate  intention  to 
defame,  and  therefore  require,  before  they  will  take  notice  of  al- 
molt  any  words,  that  they  iliall  be  committed  to  paper,  which  is 
prefumed  to  be  a  folemn  aft,  and  what  ought  to  render  the  doer 
accov(ntable.  This  is  what  gave  occafion  to  wicked  men,  to  pre- 
tend that  the  whole  efience  of  a  libel  confiiled  in  the  writing. 
Whereas,  if  this  were  fo  in  a  ftriCt  fenfe,  then  all  writing  whatever 
would  be  criminal ;  but  this  js  too  much  to  contend,  it  is  there- 
fore reftrained  to  the  writing  of  libellous  matter.  Now,  for  what 
reafon  is  this  ?  Becaufe  there  muft  be  malice  in  a  thing  to  make  it  a. 
libel.  But,  it  does  not  follow,  from  there  being  malice  in  a 
writing,  that  there  muft  be  fome  in  the  writer,  unlefs  he  were  the 
compofer  or  contriver  of  fuch  ivriting.  Then,  if  this  does  not  fol- 
low of  neceflity,  there  muft  be  fome  proof  to  induce  a  belief,  that 
the  wiiter  (or  printer,  if  you  will)  knew  the  meaning  of  the  writing 
which  he  was  tranfcribing,  or  printing,  and  muft,  therefore  have 
done  it  with  a  libellous  intention.  But,  you  may  reply,  that  the 
mere  writing,  copying,  or  printing,  is  a  proof  of  fuch  intention. 
I  allow,  that  it  is  prima  facie  evidence,  prefumptive  proof,  and 
ajay  be  urged  as  fuch  to  a  jury,  for  coufideration.    indeed^  it  will 
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probably  make  it  not  only  prudent,  but  abfolutely  requifite,  for 
the  writer  or  printer,  to  enter  into  a  defence.  To  fliew  for  ex- 
ample his  extreme  youth,  an  ignorance  of  the  drift  of  the  writing, 
that  he  did  it  fecrerly  in  his  own  Itudy,  from  whence,  though 
locked  up  in  his  bureau,  it  had  been  llolan,  and  publilhed  without 
his  knowledge  ;  and  that  he  had  fiequently  expreffed  much  con- 
cern and  refentment  about  it :  or,  that  he  wrote  it  as  a  la\y  ftudent, 
or  ingroHed  it  for  the  clerk  of  indiiHiments  ;  or  was  a  foreigner, 
and  neither  underilood,  nor  ever  heard,  what  the  purport  of  the 
writing  was,  &c.  &c.  It  may  be  laid,  that  a  public  profecation 
would  never  be  carried  on  againft  i'uch  a  tranfcriber.  What,  not 
if  it  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  any  political  faction,  to  opprefs  him, 
upon  a  difference  of  parties  ?  I  can  tell  you,  that  in  fuch  cafe,  a 
nobleman,  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  would  ftir  in  it  himfelf.  How  came 
the  world  to  know  any  thing  of  the  abandoned  blafphemy  in  the 
Effay  onlVoman?  Was  it  from  the  complainer  of  the  work,  or  the 
author  ?  Did  they  differ  in  private  principles  of  virtue,  or  in  party 
only  ?  Was  it  a  defire  of  extinguifliing  and  (upprefling  blafphemy 
itfelf,  or  of  ruining  a  troublefbme  man  ?  Was  tnere,  or  could  there 
be,  the  leall  motive  from  private  or  public  virtue  for  the  whole 
proceeding  ?  In  fhort,  what  would  difgrace  a  man,  as  a  gentleman, 
forever,  and  make  one  ihy  of  any  intercourfe  vsith  him,  will  be, 
as  a  politician,  praife-worthy,  a  proof  of  good  capacity,  and  an 
admirable  feat.  There  are  many  inltances  of  malicious  proiecu- 
tions,  both  on  the  fcore  of  gratifying  private  animofities,  and  of 
carrying  political  purpofes.  The  real  intention,  therefore,  of  any 
writer,  whether  author,  or  tranfcriber,  fhould  be  afcertained  to 
the  jury,  before  they  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  upon  him. 
With  refpe6l  to  libels,  in  moderate  times,  the  man  proved  to  be 
the  printer  and  publifher,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  (hield  him- 
felf from  being  convided  of  having  printed  and  publiflied  with  a 
libellous  intention,  that  is,  of  being  found  generally  guilty.  "He 
would  probably  be  fo,  the  prefumptive  evidence  being  llrongagainlt: 
him.  In  warm  times,  like  thofe  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  or  in  the  prefent,  it  js  pofTible  that  a  printer  of 
the  wickedeft,  falfeft,  and  moft  mifchievous  libels,  upon  the  pr  nee 
and  the  very  frame  of  our  government,  whether  under  the  figna- 
ture  of  Junius  or  any  other,  might  be  acquitted.  There  are  fea- 
Ibns  of  epidemical  madnefs,  when  a  temperate  jury  cannot  be  had, 
and  when  nothing  will  be  deemed  a  libel  upon  government.  Be  it 
io.  The  diforder  cannot  lall  long.  At  this  moment,  perhaps, 
Mr.  George  Bellas,  the  boat-failing  pro6lor  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Beard- 
uiore,  the  magna  charta  attorney  ;  Mr.  Humphry  Cotes,  the  bank- 
rupt; Mr.  Home,  the  5r(?////ori/ curate  ;  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  broker, 
&c.  taking  upon  themfelvcs  the  flyle  and  title  of  fupporters  of  the 
lights  of  all  Englifhmen,  may  have  fome  privilege  beyond  us  com- 
mon men.  But  thefe  extraordinary  pov^ers  are  not  delegated  for 
any  certain  period,  and  are  held  merely  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
the  people,  and  refolvable  in  an  inftant  by  their  majefty.  The  vor- 
tex too,  in  general,  extends  no  farther  than  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  perhaps  does  not  take  in  fcandal  between  man  and  man,  but 
only  between  the  crown  and  the  public.  A  late  event  in  a  border- 
ing county,  may  induce  one  atleafl  to  think  fo,  where  a  placeman 
and  a  courtier,  through  the  medium  of  a  jury,  has  given  a  very 
fraart  check  indeed  to  the...otitrageous,  indecent,  unprofeffional 
pertnefs  and  calumny  of  a  zealous  young  man,  who  might  have 
found  a  more  fuitable  employment  for  his  talents,  than  the  bein^ 
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jmbHc  orator  to  factious,  popular  nieetingp.  The  moral  of  the 
whole  may  be  very  ^ood.  But  be  the  relpeftive  impartiality  of 
judge  and  jury  what  it  will,  and  it  may  fometimes  l>e  a  queiriou 
on  which  lide  it  lies,  the  conftitution  has  placed  the  trial  of  ali 
criminal  matters,  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  moll  indifputably,  and 
they  are  upon  oath  to  find,  whether  the  aft  complained  of  was  done, 
and  whether  wilfully  or  not.  There  is  fcarcely  any  matter  of  challenge 
allowed  to  thej^idge,  but  feveral  to  the  jurors,  and  many  of  theia 
may  be  removed  without  any  reafon  alledged.  This  feems  topro- 
milis  as  much  impartiality  as  human  nature  will  admit ;  and  abso- 
lute perfe6lion  is  not  attainable,  I  am  afraid,  either  in  judge  or 
j.ury,  or  any  thing  elfe.  The  trial  by  our  coMiury  is  in  my  own 
opinion  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom,  and,  for  certain,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  foreign  writers  and  nations.  The  laft  writer  of  a^iy 
diilinguifhed  note  upon  the  principles  of  government,  the  celebrated 
MonteJquieu,  is  in  raptures  with  this  peculiar  perfeftion  in  the 
Englifli  policy.  From  juries  running  riot,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and 
aftmg  wildly  at  particular  feafons,  I  cannot  conclude,  like  fbrae 
Scottilh  doftors  of  our  law  and  conftitution,  that  their  po-wrr 
fhould  be  leifened.  This  would,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  wile, 
learned,  and  intrepid  lord  chief  juftice  Vaughan,  be  "  a  ftrange, 
uew-fangled  conclufion,  after  a  trial  fo  celebrated  for  many  hu«- 
dreds  of  years."  Whether  London  juries  will,  or  will  not  judge 
impartially  in  faftious  times,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  fur«dfi 
that  they  are  as  c;ipable  of  judging,  whether  any  paper  brought 
before  them  be  publiflied  with  a  libellous  intent,  as  my  lord  chief 
juftice  Mansfield,  and  his  afleflbrs  (able  and  learned  as  they  are) 
there  being  no  legal  matter  whatever  in  the  conhderatiorL.* 

A  jury  was  not  admitted  in  the  Star-chamber;  there  all 
ftate-libels  were  formerly  tried  ;  and  of  courfe  the  judges  of 
the  court  wholly  determined  what  was,  or  was  not  a  Ube3, 
Hence  our  author  infers,  that  the  venerable  bench  has  ever 
fince  claimed  the  exdufive  right  of  deciding  this  point,  witii^ 
out  confidering  that  by  the  principles  of  the  juridical  psrt  of 
our  conftitutions  where  a  jury  is  fummoned,  the  judgment  of 
all  fads  muft  be  left  to  them,  and  that  this  holds  through  the 
region  of  crimes.  He  inftfts,  that  the  intention  of  a  fuppofetf 
libeller  is  as  much  within  their  cognizance  as  the  intention  of 
any  other  fuppofed  criminal  ;  which,  no  judge,  he  thinks,  cafi 
difpute  their  right  to  examine,  and  pronounce  upon,  nor  le- 
gally invalidate  their  verdid. 

Though  we  have  remarked  of  this  letter,  that  It  is  fpun  out 
to  an  unnecefiary  and  tedious  prolixity,  we  muft  here,  in  juf- 
tice to  the  writer  of  it,  obferve,  that  in  fome  places  it  is  net 
only  fenfible  and  acute,  but  eloquent  and  aniinared.  The  fol- 
lowing extra^  will  be  agreeable  to  every  one  who  is  a  friend 
to  our  civil  rights ;  and  it  will  not  be  ujiworthy  the  fitientioa 
of  a  judge. 

*  There  is  after  all,  in  ray  own  opinion,   nothing  like  traveniriT^ 
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introducing  what  one  thinks  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  lawt 
A  man  may  happen  to  diflike  the  trial  by  jury,  and  an  unlicenfeti 
prefs,  and  would  really,  had  he  the  modelling  of  a  government, 
under  which  himfelf  was  to  live,  have  neither  j  but  if  the  courfe 
of  his  profelTion  and  extraordinary  talents  were  to  bring  fuch  a 
man  to  be  chief  Juftice  of  England,  (by  far  the  mod  important 
poft  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  all  difputes  between  the  king  and 
the  fubjeft  muft  there  be  tried)  he  mull  be  content  to  take  the 
law  of  England  as  he  finds  it,  and  to  adminiller  it  in  the  ufual 
way.  Every  open  attempt  to  change  it  (however  fmcerelyhe  might 
mean  an  improvement,  would  tend  to  his  own  difcomfort  and  dif- 
appointment,  and  every  fubtle  and  indirefl  ftep  for  the  purpofe 
would  fubjeft  him  to  contumely  and  to  the  worft  and  moft  injurious 
of  imputations.  If  alaw  is  tobe  llrained,  or  a  verdi6l  either  to  be 
corapafled  or  conftrued  artificially,  for  the  fake  even  of :}  good  end, 
for  the  punishment  of  a  popular  rafcal,  it  is  a  grofs  injury  to  the 
conltitution,  and  will  lead  the  way  to  a  thoufand  perverfions  of  the 
law  for  the  fake  of  very  bad  ends.  Twenty  abfurd  or  unjuft  ver- 
di(5ls  in  faftious  times,  againft  libellers  in  particular,  will  not 
weigh  as  a  draw  againft  the  noble  fervice  that  juries  have  done  in 
arbitrary  reigns,  in  the  cafe  of  the  feven  bifhops,  and  in  many 
other  inftances,  by  which  in  a  great  meafure,  the  liberties  of  this 
country  have  been  preferved.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  heretical 
or  deiltical  writings:  in  fliort  of  a  free  prefs  generally.  Befides,  { 
am  one  of  thofe  who  doubt  whether  the  great  men  who  have  pre- 
fided  in  our  courts  of  law  formerly,  had  not  as  much  acute  underr 
Handing  and  found  judgment  as  any  of  the  able  men  now  living. 
As  in  hearing  counfel  it  will  generally  happen,  that  the  firft  fays 
every  thing,  yet  it  will  fometimes  fall  out  that  even  the  third 
(though  a  plain  man)  (hall  hit  upon  fomething  fo  material  as  to 
weigh  in  the  decilion  of  the  caufe,  and  therefore  they  fliould  all  be 
heard  :  fo  with  refpeft  to  old  forms,  they  feem  for  the  moft  part 
tedious  and  ufelefs,  yet  the  omiffion  of  them  Ihall  in  fome  parti- 
cular cafe  occahon  a  difficulty  which  could  never  otherwile  have 
happened.  It  is  therefore  a  right  rule  JIare  fuper 'vias  afitiquas,  tq 
-expound  and  to  execute  the  law  in  the  way  that  our  forefathers  did. 
A  judge  that  is  for  ftriking  out  new  paths  in  the  law  which  has 
Hood  theteft  of  ages,  and  either  imagines  that  he  himfelf  is  right, 
or  that  the  world  will  think  him  fo,  counts  without  his  hoft. 

*  If  old  forms  were  to  be  rigidly  purfued,  there  would  be  nqi 
room  for  much  difplay  of  parts,  and  the  proving  of  any  thing,  by 
any  thing,  which  one  now  and  then  hears  of.  The  defire  of  im- 
proving the  law  and  conftitution,  is  dangerous  vanity  at  the  beft. 
And  were  there  at  any  time  to  arife  fome  one  particular  judge  who 
Hiould  think  much  change  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch 
judge  fhould  never  try  a  popular  caufe  j  or  decide  viny  point  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  fubjeCl  without  affording  juft  matter  fo;* 
animadverfion  and  furprife  j  or,  in  vulgar  terms,  without  making 
himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  every  body's  comment,  I  Ihouid  doubt  bis 
having  greater  difcernm-ent  or  more  infallible  j\idgraent  than  thofe 
who  went  before  him.  It  would  rather  introduce  fome  fufpicior; 
pf  the  hollownefs  of  his  head  or  his  heart.  If  the  former  were  the 
cafe,  the  apparent  fuperlority  of  his  talents  muft  He  rather  in  fo- 
phiftry  than  in  folidity  of  judgment,  and  be  better  calculated  for 
immediate  viclory  and  triumph,  than  for  giving  final  and  laftin^ 
fatisfaition.  Temporary  fpecioufnefs  is  but  a  mifchieyous,  ti'c^- 
cherous  quality  in  a  jud-je^  althou<?h  it  be  every  thing  ir,  an  zdyo-t 
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catc.  i  remember  many  years  ago,  a  fupreme  law-rriagiftrate* 
who,  both  in  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Chancery,  manifefted  the 
Utmoft  deference  to  fornier  determinations,  a  folicitude  to  find  out 
the  true  grounds  and  principles  on  which  they  proceeded,  and  a 
delire  of  hearing  all  that  could  be  faid  by  the  counfel  of  either  fide. 
He  would  then  deliver  io  legal,  fo  found,  fo  comprehenfive,  fo 
juftly  principled  a  judgment  on  the  points  before  hira,  as  fatisfied 
all  mankind  of  the  impartiality,  of  the  truth,  of  the  circumfpeft- 
nefs,  and  of  the  profefllonal  and  juridical  correftnefs  of  his  decrees. 
In  (hort,  he  heard  fully,  and  determined  completely.  He  was  nei- 
ther at  conftaut  war  with  juries,  nor  with  the  law  and  forms  of  our 
forefathers.  He  performed  his  part  without  oltentatious  fmartnefs, 
fupercilioufnefs,  the  artifice  of  logical  ratiocination,  or  the  parade 
of  civil  law,  learning,  and  the  authority  of  imperial  codes.  His 
condu6l  on  the  bench  won  the  refpcft  of  every  body  ;  parties,  cotrn  - 
fel  and  bar,  for  twenty-three  or  four  years  fuccefiively.  And  time 
itlelf  and  future  difcuffion,  have  not  impaired  or  fliaken  his  fen - 
tences.  Neverthelefs  he  is  not  fuppoled  to  have  been  freer  front 
felfiOi  and  political  views  than  other  lawyers,  that  is  to  fay,  other 
men.  But  he  had  too  much  cool  found  i'enfe,  with  the  magifterial 
gown  upon  his  back,  in  deliberating  upon  legal  matter,  to  look  at 
aught  but  the  precedents  of  former  times,  the  arguments  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  genuine  principles  of  law.  He  knew  that  neither 
the  weight  of  his  office,  nor  any  prefent  artificial  refinement,  could 
preferve  his  opinions  and  demeanor  from  being  fcrutinized  by  a 
difcerning  bar,  and  ((hould  they  deteft  any  fallacy  and  obliquity, 
as  were  there  any  they  certainly  would)  from  being  abufed  by  the 
public.  Such  a  filent  fagacious  auditory  will  fee  through  the 
greateft  fbphift  that  ever  fpoke ;  and,  after  fcanning  his  fophifms 
among  themfelves,  by  degrees  drop  their  Ihiewd  redargutions 
among  the  world.  With  acute  praftifers,  every  ftudied  preface  of 
impartiality,  of  prodigious  firmnefs,  of  a  difregard  of  danger  even 
to  the  lofs  of  life,  and  of  an  extreme  anxioufnefs  in  any  crown 
profecution  to  find  out  the  fmalieft  iota  of  jullification  for  the  de- 
fondant,  will  only  raife  an  extraordinary  attention  to  every  colour 
of  good  or  evil,  to  every  ihadc  or  light,  made  ufe  of  by  fuch  judge, 
and  to  the  whole  of  his  gefture  ;  for  their  jealoufy  will  be  fet  on  the 
watch  by  the  unduenefs  and  unufualnefs  of  an  elaborate  exordium 
from  the  chafte  bench  of  fober  judicature.  What  Ihould  make  (o 
artificial  a  beginning  neceffary  ?  Judges  who  mean  nothing  unfair 
need  never  recur  to  thefe  meretricious  arts.  Why  then  (hould  you 
ufe  them  ?  Do  you  imagine  the  world  fufpedts  you  of  fome  defign  of 
not  doing  your  duty  ?  If  not,  it  muft  be  your  confcioufnefs  of  in- 
tending fome  duplicity  that  makes  you  tluis  call  in  beforehand 
fuch  guards  to  your  reputation.  Genuine  fimplicity  and  pure  vir- 
tue are  ever  devoid  of  fi^litious  ornaments.  Every  extraordinary 
declaration,  fide  fpeech,  hint,  tone  of  voice,  look  or  gefticulation, 
willfurnifli  matter  of  animadverfion,  and  the  ufer  finally  dupes  hira- 
felf  and  becomes  the  facrifice  of  his  own  artifice;  whatever  feeming 
convidlion  and  rhetorical  applaufe  his  argument  or  oration  may 
carry  with  them  at  the  time.  Truth  Hands  the  edge  of  profcfTional 
and  popular  difcuffion,  but  fophiftry  of  neither  ;  for  it  cannot  al- 
ter the  nature  of  things,  although  it  will  difgaife  their  appearance 
for  a  while.  Time  will  always  fooner  or  later  detedt  the  adultery* 
Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat,'' 
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.  To  this  letter  is  added,  a  Poftfcript  on  commitments  and  at- 
tachments for  a  contempt  of  court.  The  cafe  of  Bingley  led 
the  author  into  reflections  upon  this  fubjedl.  He  aflerts,  and 
proves  by  feveral  inftances  which  he  has  produced,  that  a  pcr- 
fon  cannot  be  legally  committed  for  a  conftruftive  contempt  of 
a  court ;  but  only  for  that  aftual  and  immediate  contempt  by 
which  its  proceedings  are  refifted  and  interrupted.  When  a  man 
does  not  in  fad  difturb  the  procefs  of  a  court,  this  writer  denies 
the  legality  of  its  power  to  attach  him.  No  judge,  (as  he  ar- 
gues) has  a  right  to  fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  prevent  his  pen  from 
cenfuring  what  he  thinks  erroneous  in  the  diftribution  of  pub- 
lic juftice.  Commitment  for  this  conftrudive  and  imputed  con- 
tempt, he  thinks  a  dominion  fo  extraordinary,  fo  incongruous 
with  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and  fo  privatory  of  the 
fubjefls'  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  for  every  mifdemeanour,  that 
it  dailies  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  law. 

We  pretend  not  to  be  fo.  well  verfed  as  this  gentleman,  in 
the  laws  of  England.  But  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  fubjedl  before  us,  with  proper  deference  to  thofe 
who  are  qualified  to  difcufs  it. 

It  appears  that  a  jury  is,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  civil  liberty  ;  and  that  we  cannot,,  there- 
tore,  be  too  watchful,  and  jealous  of  any  attack  upon  its  pri- 
vileges and  power :  we  prefume,  that  it  fhould  be  leaft  influ- 
enced by  the  bench  in  cafes  of  libel,  in  which  the  crown  is 
commonly  concerned  ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  judge,  as 
he  is  but  a  man,  is  mofl  liable  to  deviate  from  integrity.  Why 
a  particle  of  a  jury's  weight  fhould  ever  devolve  upon  a 
judge,  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  :  for  in  the  mofl  turbu- 
lent and  fadious  times,  as  much  impartiality  and  equity  may 
certainly  be  expeded  from  the  former  as  from  the  latter.  An 
Englifhman's  ineflimable  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  feems 
not  only  to  have  fprung  from  the  principles  of  freedom,  but 
likewife  of  found  reafcn.  For  a  jury  feems  as  well  qualified 
.to  judge  of  motives  and  fatSls,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  law 
when  it  is  explained  to  them,  as  a  judge  is  to  explain  the  law  to 
a  jury.  And,  unlefs  we  are  mifmformed  by  writers,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  candid  and  accurate,  the  verdid  of  an  Englifh  jury 
Is  decifive  in  every  caufe,  unlefs  a  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  in- 
didment. 

VII.  J  Second  Pojifcript  to   a  late   Pamphlet,  entitledy   a   Letter  to 

Mr.  Almon,   in  Matter  of  Libel,     8i;5.    is.    Miller. 

.'TpHE  author  of  the  Letter  to  iV^r.  Almon,  in  Matter  of  Libet, 

•^     on  reading  the  judgment  of  the   Court   of  King's-Bench, 

in  the  cafe  of  the  King  againft  Woodfall,  thoui^ht  it  inconfiflent 

with 
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livith  law,  and  the  freedom  of  our  cbnftitution.  In  confequence 
of  that  opinion,  he  wrote  this  fecond  Poftfcript,  to  (how  tjie 
impropriety  of  the  Judgment.  Many  particulars  of  this  judg- 
irient  in  Woodfall's  cafe  he  is  induftrious  to  refute ;  but  he 
chiefly  aims  to  invalidate  that  part  of  it,  which  infiMs,  that 
the  information,  not  xhejury,  determines  any  publication  to  be 
a  libel ;  that  it  is  not  their  bufinefs  to  enquire,  whether  it  is 
publiflied  with  a  malicious  and  feditious  intei.tion  ;  and  that 
when  they  found  Woodfal  the  printer  and  publiflier  of  Junius's 
Letters,  he  (hould,  by  their  verdi(fl,  have  beeti  pronounced 
guilty. 

To  this  doflrlne  he  oppofes  many  pertinent  precedents,  and 
ftrong  arguments,  and  he  dlfplays  its  confequences  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

*  I  may  be  miftaken,  but  it  feems  to  me,  by  this  way  of  ex- 
pounding' the  conllitution  of  this  country,  as  if  its  life-blood  was 
jetting  out.  For,  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  hold  with  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  that  «*  the  prefs,  in  all  countries,  where  it  can  have  its 
free  courfe,  will  ever  be  found  the  fureft  guardian  of  right  and 
truth  J  and  that  he  muft  be  allowed  to  a6l  like  a  generous  adverfary, 
who  refers  the  merit  of  his  argument  to  that  trial."  Nor  is  what 
old  Donne  the  divine  fays  unworthy  attention.  *'  There  may  be 
many  cafes,  where  a  man  may  do  his  country  good,  and  fervice 
by  Jibell'ng  j  for,  where  a  man  is  either  too  great,  or  his  vices  too 
general  to  be  brought  under  a  judiciary  aCcufatioa,  there  is  no  way 
but  the  extraordinary  method  of  accufation.  Sealed  letters,  in  the 
Star-chamber  have,  now-a-days,  been  judged  libels."  In  truth, 
the  freedom  q^  this  country  from  hierarchical  and  monarchical  ty- 
ranny, is  greHtly  owing  to  a  free  prefs.  The  little  liberty  whicli 
France  is  now  getting  into,'  both  in  civil  and  religious  concerns, 
may  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  franchifes  of  the  people,  who  would  never  know  what  was  do- 
ing, nor  fee  the  confequences,  were  it  not  for. the  prefs.  The  li- 
berty of  it  in  England,  however,  feems  to  me  to  be  now  in  the  ut- 
anoit  danger}  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  By  this  late  adjudication 
(according  to  the  printed  relation)  juries,  in  matter  of  libel,  are 
not  to  judge  of  the  intent  of  the  writing  j  and  if  they  declare  they 
have  done  fb,  it  will  annul  their  verdict.  Confequently,  the  court 
alone  can,  and  muft  determine,  whether  the  defendant  has  been 
guilty  of  any  crime.  The  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
can  only  find,  whether  the  defendant  publifhed  the  paper,  and  whe- 
ther any  occafional  blank  in  it,  as  for  example  k — g,  is  rightly 
filled  up  in  the  information,  and  means  king.  Now  the  attorney- 
general  is  an  officer  during  pleafure,  not  upon  oath,  and  has  the 
power  of  filing  an  information  againft  whom  he  pleales,  and  of 
putting  him  uponiiis  trial.  The  writer  of  this,  or  any  other  pa- 
per, controverting  by  argument  any  decifion  of  law,  or  a6t  of  ad- 
miniftration,  may  become  an  obje'iSl  of  their  refentment.  What 
he  fays  may  be  true,  and  of  the  lall  confequence  to  the  public  ; 
but  being  againft  the  minlftry,  and  deeply  afteding  their  power  and 
intereft,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  endeavour  at  a  condemnation 
of  it  by  a  court  of  juftice^in  order  to  punilh  the  writer,  and  to 
pr.event  the  like  for  the  future.  The  chief  juftice  of  the  Kincr^s 
E  a  £snch. 
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Bench,  for  the  time  being,  may  chance  to  be  a  courtier,  of  a  Ja- 
cobite family,  and  to  have  arbitrary  notions  with  refpefl  to  go- 
vernment. He  may  hold,  befides  his  judicial  office,  another  during 
pleafure,  that  may  bring  in  4  or  5000I.  a  year  ;  the  next  judge  to 
him  may  hold  likewife  an  additional,  precarious  place,  of  2000I.  Si 
year,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  chief}  the  third  judge  may 
have  lately  bad  given  him,  through  the  fame  intcreft,  a  place  of 
300I.  a  year  j  and  the  fourth  and  laft,  may  be  a  modeft  young 
man,  juft  brought  to  the  bench,  from  being  a  private  counfel,  in 
a  laborious  department  in  the  profeflion,  wholly  and  folely  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  chief.  His  lordfhip  being  a  political  man, 
may  be  adced  by  the  miniftry  of  the  day,  whether  he  has  read  fuch 
a  pamphlet,  and  whether  he  does  not  think  it  a  ftrong  libel  upon 
them?  He  may  anfweryes  :  upon  which  Mr.  Attorney  is  diredled 
to  profecute  the  writer.  This  is  done,  and  he  is  taken  up,  and  re- 
quired to  find  fureties  of  the  peace,  and  for  his  behaviour,  and  not 
merely  for  his  appearance  to  try  the  information,  iie  mud  fubmit 
to  all  this,  or  lie  in  prifon  ab  initio.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be 
one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  or  not,  for 
by  a  late  concurrent  refolution  of  both  houfes,  he  is  intitled  to  no 
privilege  in  the  cafe  of  a  libel,  although  he  is  in  every  other  mifde- 
meanor  which  is  not  an  a6lual  breach  of  the  peace.  When  the 
trial  comes  on,  the  Jury  find  the  defendant  not  guilty.  The  judge 
tells  them  the  evidence  was  clear  of  his  being  the  publiftier,  and 
defires  to  know  the  ground  they  go  upon.  They  tell  his  lordfhip 
that  they  do  not  think  the  paper  a  libel,  or  publiflied  with  a  cri- 
minal, but  with  a  good  intent.  He  acquaints  them  that  their  ver- 
di6V  then  is  a  nullity  :  in  fliort,  it  is  no  verdidl.  After  fome  panfe 
and  confufion,  they  fay,  at  laft,  they  cannot,  to  be  fure,  but  find 
that  the  defendant  publiihed  the  paper.  A  verdift  of  guilty  is  or- 
dered to  be  entered  up.  The  counfel  move  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
on  account  of  the  mifdireflion  of  the  judge.  The  only  court, 
where  this  motion  can  be  heard,  is  his  lord(hip"'s  own  court,  fo 
circumftanced  it  being  the  only  tribunal  where  criminal  profecu- 
tions  at  the  fuit  of  the  kin^  againft  the  fubjeft  can  be  heard,  I 
n'^ed  fay  no  more  j  but  I  will  fuppofe  his  lordfhip  direfts  a  fpecial 
verdi<5t:  to  be  taken  :  it  muft,  in  that  way,  come  again  before  him- 
felf  and  his  afl'elTors.  From  thence  it  may,  indeed,  be  carried  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  lords,  by  appeal }  but  if  the  miniftry  have  any 
weight  there,  Heave  it  to  the  reader  to  guefs  what  a  writer  againft 
them,  appealing  from  a  folemn  judgment  of  the  judges  of  the  land, 
is  likely  to  meet  with.  The  King's  Bench  may  fentence  fuch  wri- 
ter to  perpetual  impi'ifonment,  or  to  a  fine  which  he  cannot  pay, 
which  will  aufwerthe  fame  end,  or  to  the  pillory  j  and  this  may 
even  be  the  fate  of  a  peer.  Who,  knowing  all  this,  and  feeing 
fuch  an  example,  would  ever  think  of  laying  his  thoughts  before  the 
public,  in  oppofition  to  any  meafure  of  adminiftration  or  govern- 
ment ?  Un,til  now,  the  common  notion  of  this  conftitution  was,  that 
no  perfon  under  it  could  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime  but  by  a 
jury.  If  law  was  mixed  with  fa6t,  the  judge  always  inftruftedthe 
jury  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  law,  and  they,  after  comparing 
the  fails  with  his  expofition  of  the  law,  were  to  judge  whether  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with,  or  not,  and 
to  find  accordingly.  No  man  before  ever  doubted  but  the  jury  in  a 
criminal  fuit  were  the  fole  judges  of  the  criminality  of  the  defen- 
dant. But  that  is  found,  at  laft,  not  to  be  fo  in  libel,  and  that  the 
jii'y  are  merely  to  find  whether  the  defendant  piiblifhsd.    It  is  the 

king's 
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king's  judge  who  mull  pronounce  him  guilty  or  not  of  the  crime 
alledged.  At  prefent,  nothing  of  this  fort  is  likely  to  fall  out  j 
but  under  the  law  asfaid  to  be  fettled,  it  may  be  the  cafe,  and  who 
can  tell  how  foon.  The  Jacobite  Jud^e,  Allybone,  laid  it  down 
that  **  no  private  man  can  take  upon  him  to  write  againft  the  ac- 
tual exercife  of  government,  without  leave,  but  he  makes  a  libel." 
And,  if  the  prefent  doflrine  is  to  be  eftabliftied,  I  think  one  may 
fay,  that  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  will  really  be  the  ftate- 
licenfers  of  the  prefs,  and  their  court  the  licenfe-office.  Without 
leave  from  thence,  who  dare  write  freely  ?  No  man  can  put  him- 
felf  upon  his  country,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury, 
whether  he  ha«  been  guilty  oi"  not  of  a  crime  in  writing  what  has 
been  proved  upon  him.  Their  taking  that  into  their  confideration 
would  be  of  no  avail :  were  they  even  to  declare  that  they  found  a 
defendant  not  guilty  on  the  confideration  of  the  intent  of  the 
writing,  it  would  deflroy  the  effeft  of  their  verdift,  vitiate  and  an- 
nul it.  The  court  arrogates  that  power  to  itfelf  alone  :  is  not  this, 
in  efFe6l,  eftablifhing,  under  another  name,  a  ftate-lieenfer  of  the 
prefs  ?  And  is  that,  under  any  pretence,  or  through  any  medium, 
to  be  endured  ?* 

This  Second  Poftfcript  is  clofely  connedled  with  the  author's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Almon,  and  written  to  ftrengthen  it.  Our  ac- 
count of  that  Letter  has  left  us  little  to  remark  on  this  pamphlet. 

We  fliall  not  fcruple,  however,  to  obferve,  that  in  libel  the 
information  charges  the  publication  to  have  been  made  with 
malice  and  fedition,  and  againft  the  peace  of  the  realm.  The 
jurors  are  fworn  to  the  trial  of  this  charge  between  the  king 
and  the  defendant ;  and  if  they  find  him  guilty,  it  is  recorded 
that  by  their  verdidt,  he  is  found  to  have  publifhed  with  ma- 
lice, and  fo  they  all  fay  upon  their  oaths.  This  is  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  It  muft  then  be  neceflarily 
granted,  that  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  the  intention 
of  a  publifher,  is  an  eflential  part  of  the  office  of  a  jury. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fcrutinize  and  condemn  the  conduct  of 
our  reverend  judges.^  It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,  to  refleft, 
that  while  we  continue  a  free  people,  any  attacks  upon  liberty 
will  be  but  tranfient,  and  produdive  of  more  good  than  ill, 
by  exciting  men  of  learning  and  fpirit  to  defend,  illuftrate, 
aud  confirm  our  national  privileges.  This  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  till  the  prefs  is  fubjedled  to  the  reftridion  with  which  our 
author  fears  it  is  already  threatened. 

Wll, Tra^s  coTJcertiing  Patronage,  by  Jome  eminent  Hands,  With  a 
Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Conflttution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  relation  to  the  Settlement  of  Mtnijiers.  And^  Remarks  upon  a 
late  Pamphlety  entitled  *'  Obfervations  »n  the  Overture  concern^ 
ing  Patronage  y^  in  Anfvuer  to  the  **  Thoughts  of  a  Layman  con- 
cerning Patronage  and  Prefent  ations,^^   \zmo,   3/,      Grey. 

'T^HE  law  of  patronage  has  for  fome  years  been  the  fubjeft 
•■•     of  a  warm  controverfy  in   Scotland.     Every  publication 

therefore,  which  promifes  to  elucidate  old  arguments,  or  to 
£  3  ad- 
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,jidvance  new  ones,  becomes  interefting  to  every  per/bn,  who 
is  defirous  of  knowing  the  hiftory  and  conflitution  of  that 
country.  The  author  of  the  Candid  Inquiry,  that  is,  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  confcious  of  the  imperfedion  which 
might  attend  his  own  attempt,  has  corroborated  his  opinion, 
**  that  patronage  is  every  way  injurious  to  the  church  o[  Scot- 
land,' by  republifhing  feveral  tradls  on  this  fubjeft,  by  writers 
of  unqueftionable  charadter  and  abilities. 

The  firft  is,  the  Reprefentation  of  MefT.  Carftares,  Black- 
well,  and  Bailie,  by  appointment  of  the  commiflion  of  the 
general  alTembly,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  the  bill  for 
reftoring  patronages,  in  17 12.  This  addrefs  fers  forth  the 
principles  and  rights  of  the  church  of  Scotland  upon  the  prc- 
ient  article. 

An  Account  of  Lay-Patronages  in  Scotland  follows  next, 
publilhed  at  the  above  conjuncture,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
addrefs;  more  copioufly  Shewing,  in  point  of  law,  the  rights 
of  the  church,  by  the  Revolution  and  Union  fettlemcnts.  This 
piece  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

The  third  article  is  entitled,  Confiderations  on  Patronages, 
addrcficd  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Francis  Hut- 
chefon,  1735.  '^^^^  ^^  followed  by  the  Refolution  of  the  af- 
fembly  in  1736,  upon  the  return  of  their  commiflloners  from 
parliament,  ui  h  tlie  report  of  their  want  of  fuccefs,  well 
known  to  be  the  draught  of  the  late  lord  P 1  D s. 

We  come  now  to  the  only  original  compofition  in  this  vo- 
lume, entitled  A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  relation  to^  the  Settlement  of  Mini- 
iters.  The  author  has  taken  a  wider  range  than  any  former 
adventurer  in  the  fame  field.  He  enquires  into  the  origin  of 
patronage,  its  gradual  prevalence  in  various  periods  and  in 
different  countries,  and  irs  effeds  on  religion  and  the  clergy. 

At  the  Revolution,  he  fays,  it  was  found,  that  patronage 
•was  incoDvenient,  and  fubjed  to  great  abufe;  it  was  therefore 
Jaid  afide,  and  in  irs  room  a  new  confiitution,  for  the  fcttle- 
ment  of  miiiiriers,  was  thus  formed.  *  Upon  a  vacancy, 
the  heritors,  being  Proteftants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name 
and  propofe  the  peifon  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either 
approven  or  difapproven  by  them  ;  and  if  they  djlbpprove,  the 
dif.ipprovers  to  give  in  their  reafons,  to  the  effedl  the  affair 
nnay  be  cognofced  by  the  prtlbytery  of  the  bounds,  at  Vv'hofe 
Judgment,  and  by  whofe  determination,  the  calling  and  entry 
of  a  particular  miniflcr  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.' 

•  Such,  he  adds,  was  the  equitable  and  liberal  plan  fettled 
by  our  wife  forefathers,  as  the  foundation  and  jpule  of  govern- 
jr.cHt  in  this  mpft  effential  point,  affedling  in  turn  every  indi^ 
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iridual  within  the  kingdom.  By  it  many  evils  and  inconve- 
niences, which,  in  former  times,  had  bten  matter  of  com-- 
plaint,  were  avoided.  Patrons  themfelves,  by  other  parts  of 
the  ftatute,  had  an  equivalent  for  their  titles.  All  who  for- 
merly had,  or  were  now  foufld  proper  to  have,  intercft  in 
calling  of  miniHers,  are  brought  in,  fuitable  confideration 
givtn  to  each,  and  the  whole  adjufted  with  confummate  pru- 
dence.* 

To  fupport  and  recommend  this  fyftem  is  the  intention  of 
the  eflay  we  are  now  confndering.  And  though  we  are  not 
convinced,  that  patronages  are  fo  detrimental  to  religion  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  clergy,  on  one  hand,  or  th-at  popular- 
eiedion'S,  on  the  other,  are  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
which  this  writer  fuppofes,  yet  we  mufl  confefs,  he  has  dif- 
played  a  confiderable  (hare  of  learning  and  good  fenfe  in  the 
courl'e  of  his  enquiry. 

It  is  faid,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation,  that 
this- trad  is  the  produ£lion  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Randall  of- 
Sterling ;  and  the  performance  which  he  endeavours  to  anfwer,  ■ 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hiilory  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V. 

The  laft  article  in  this  colledion  is  a  piece  which  was  pub- 
liihed  by  the  late  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1730,  entitled,  *  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  moft  probable  Means  of  reviving  the  DilTent- 
ing  Intereft.'  Though  this  trad  was  not  occafioned  by  any 
thing  relating  to  patronage  in  particular,  yet,  in  another  view, 
it  has  no  fmall  conneftion  with  fome  confiderable  grounds  oi 
the  differences  in  Scotland,  upon  which  the  author  (di  Objerva- 
iianSf  &c.  lays  a  particular  ftrefs ;  being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
making  the  like  complaints  againft  the  body  of  Dilfenters  in 
England,  as  having  the  fame  bad  tafte  in  preaching,  and 
therefore  apt  to  choofe  the  leafl:  or  worft  qualified  minifters, 
which  is  imputed  to  the  congregations  in  Scotland.  The 
dotlor  has  made  a  reply  very  much  upon  the  principles  which 
tt'e  pppofers  of  patronage  adopt,  and  this  efiay  is  therefore 
added  as  an  anfwer  to  fome  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced   by  the  bbfera>ator, 

•  '  '  mm 

IX.  Fablcs  0/ Flora,     JJy  Z)r.  Langhorne.  4/0.   3f.     Murray. 

'  IN  the  following  poems  (fays  the  author  of  thefe  Fables,  in 
^  the  advertifemenr  prefixed  to  them)  the  plan  of  Fable  is 
enlarged,  and  the  province  extended.  To  the  original  nar- 
r'ative  and  moral  are  added  imagery,  defcriptioi.,  and  fen- 
timent.  The  fcenery  is  formed  in  a  department  of  nature 
more  adapted  to  the  genius  and  dilpofition  of  poetry  ;  where 
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fhe  finds  new  objefls,  interefts,  and  connexions,  to  exercife 
her  fancy  and  her  powers.* 

Dr.  Langhorne  certainly  overrates  the  merit  of  his  Fables. 
His  advertifement  implies,  that  this  fpecies  of  writing  has  hi- 
therto been  deftitute  of  imagery,  defcription  and  fentiments. 
But  we  will  venture  to  aflert  that  no  man  who  has  a  tafte  for 
poetry  will  deny  that  Gay*s  Fables  have  thofe  embellifhment. 
Gay  was  a  poet  much  fuperior  to  Dr.  Langhorne;  and  a  poet 
always  animates  his  thoughts,  on  whatever  objeA  he  is  em- 
ployed, with  imagery,  defcription,  and  fentiment.  Inven- 
tion, it  muft  be  owned,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  proof  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  fertile  mind ;  provided  it  is  conduded  with  judgr 
jnent,  and  prefents  attraftive  ideas.  Much,  hoWever,  cannot 
be  faid  in  favour  of  the  new  objeds,  interefts,  and  connexions, 
which  Dr.  Langhorne  has  here  found  for  poetry ;  as  they  are 
remote  from  common  life,  and  will,  we  fhall  venture  to  pro- 
phecy, be  chiefly  regarded  by  the  author.  As  thofe  of  our 
Englilh  readers,  whom  a  writer  fhould  wilh  to  pleafe,  are  not 
of  an  extravagant,  oriental  turn,  they  are  not  obliged  t©  ^Efop, 
or  Gay,  for  giving  reafon  and  fpeech  to  the  animal  creation  ;  and 
xnuch  lefs  to  our  fabulift  for  making  the  Sun-fiower  complain, 
and  the  Ivy  vent  its  invidious  reproaches.  The  more  probable  a 
iiftion  is,  the  more  pleafing  it  will  be,  and  the  ftronger  in- 
fluence will  its  moral  have  upon  the  mind.  Therefore,  if  the 
compiler  of  fables  would  lay  before  us  important  objeds,  in* 
terefts,  and  connexions,  let  him  make  his  own  fpecies  the 
ground-work  of  his  poetry  ;  and  however  fevere  our  reftridion 
may  fee m  to  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  Dr.  Langhorne,  man 
is  fo  complicated,  and  diverfified  a  being,  that  he  will  always 
afford  ample  matter  for  inventive  genius. 

The  plan  of  thefe  Fables  is  triHing  ;  and  it  is  ill  conduced. 
Flowers  are  here  introduced  which  are  but  little  known,  and 
are  therefore  proper  fubjefts  for  a  minute  virtuofo,  not  for  a 
fentimental  poet,  who  will  always  take  his  imagery  from  thofe 
objefts  with  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  converlant, 
becaufe  it  is  more  his  province  to  affed  than  tp  inform. 

Piiiorihus  at  que  pcetis 

^idlibet  audendi  femper  fuit  tequa  potejlas. 

It  is  by  this  obfervation  of  Horace  that  Dr.  Langhorne  vin- 
dicates his  attempt ;  an  obfervation,  which,  when  mifapplicd, 
will  never  authenticate  poetical  error  :  and  he  has  no  right  tq 
avail  himfelf  of  it,  who  miiiakes  a  prepofterous  choice  of  fuch 
material'-,  as  none  but  himfelf  would  feledt,  for  original  com* 
pofition. 

I  If 
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If  fmooth  and  lulling  verfification  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
manly  fenfe,  thefe  Fables  will  bring  their  author  a  temporary 
reputation.  We  (hall  now  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  our  rea- 
ders, by  extrafting  the  fhortell  of  them. 

The  La  u  r  e  l  and  the  R  e  e  d, 
'  The  reed  that  once  the  ftiepherd  blew 

On  old  Cephifus'  hallowed  fide. 
To  Sylla's  cruel  bow  applied. 
Its  inoffenfive  mafter  flew. 

*  Stay,  bloody  foldier,  ftay  thy  hand, 

Nor  take  the  fliepherd's  gentle  breath  : 
Thy  rage  let  innocence  withftand  j 
Let  in«fic  foothe  the  thirft  of  death. 

*  He  frowned-- -He  bade  the  arrow  fly — 

The  arrow  fmote  the  tuneful  fwain  j 
No  more  its  tone  his  Up  fliall  try. 
Nor  wake  its  vocal  foul  again. 

*  Cephifus,  from  his  fedgy  urn. 

With  woe  beheld  the  fanguine  deed  : 
He  mourned,  and,  as  they  heard  him  mouri^, 

AflTenting  lighed  each  trembling  reed. 
«*  Fair  offspring  of  my  waves,  he  cried; 

That  bind  my  brows,  my  banks  adorn. 
Pride  of  the  plains,  the  rivers'  pride, 

For  mufic,  peace,  and  beauty  born  1 
<*  Ah  1  what,  unheedful,  have  we  done  ? 

What  daemons  here  in  death  delight  ? 
What  fiends  that  curfe  the  focial  fun  ? 

What  furies  of  infernal  night  ? 
"  See,  fee  my  peaceful  fliepherds  bleed ! 

Each  heart  in  harmony  that  vyed. 
Smote  by  its  own  melodious  reed. 

Lies  cold,  along  rny  blufliing  fide. 
'*  Back  to  your  urn,  my  waters,  fly  ; 

Or  fiind  in  earth  fome  fecret  way  5 
For  horror  dims  yon  confcious  flcy. 

And  hell  has  iffued  into  day." 

*  Thro'  Delphi's  holy  depth  of  fliade 

The  fyrupathetic  forrows  ran  j 
While  in  his  dim  and  mournful  glade 

The  genius  of  her  groves  began. 
<*  In  vain  Cephifus  fighs  to  fave 

The  fwain  that  loves  his  watry  mead> 
And  weeps  to  fee  his  reddening  wave. 

And  mourns  for  his  perverted  reed : 
**  In  vain  my  violated  groves 

Mufti  with  equal  grief  bewail, 
W|iile  defolation  fternly  roves. 

And  bids  the  fanguine  hand  aflTail. 
<'  God  of  the  genial  Itream,  behohi 

My  laurel  Ihades  of  lej^ves  fo  bare ! 
Thofe  kaves  no  poet's  brows  enfold. 

Nor  bind  Apollo's  golden  hair. 
f*  Like  thy  fair  oflfspring,  mifapplied, 

far  other  purpofc  they  fupply  5 

«*  The 
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T^e  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  hide, 

And  on  his  frownful  temples  die. 
««  Yet  deem  not  thele  of  Phito's  raee, 

Whom  wounded  Nature  fnes  in  vain  ; 
Pluto  difclaims  the  dire  difgrace, 

And  cries,  indignant,  *'  They  are  men." 
,  Some  people  are  prepoffefied  in  favour  of  a  book  from  the  fpe- 
cioufnefs  of  its  firft  page.  For  thofe  eafy  judges,  Dr.  Langhorne 
feems  to  have  framed  the  Arcadian  titles  of  his  producVions. 
What  tender  heart  does  not  melt  at  *  The  Effufions  of  Friend- 
Ihip  and  Fancy'  ? — What  fine  lady  and  delicate  gentleman,  wild 
not  long  to  read,   '  The  Fables  of  Flora  ?* 

■>  • '  '■' — ■ — ■ —  .. —  ■ 

X,  7 he  Satyriji  :  a  Poem.  ^to.  is*  Robfon. 
npHIS  poem  we  have  perufed  with  no  fmall  degree  of  plea- 
-*•  Aire,  and  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  it  earneflly  to 
all  our  readers.  The  purport  of  it  is  to  fliew  what  a  fatyrift 
ought  to  be  :  and,  indeed,  fince  Mr.  Pope's  Effhy  on  Criticifm 
made  its  appearance,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  didadic  performance  that  contains  more  harmonious  ver- 
fification,  or  a  richer  vein  of  poetry.  The  limits  of  our  Re- 
view forbid  us  to  quote  very  largely  from  it,  and  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  itftlf,  renders  the  tafk  of  feledlion  un- 
necefiary.  The  following  lines,  which  begin  the  poem,  though 
very  beautiful,  will,  by  no  means  give  the  reader  a  perfci^l  idegi 
of  its  various  merit. 

*  From  Afric's  wilds  Jo  fad  Siberia's  plains. 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  the  thirll  of  honour  reigns. 
Calm  or  arous'd,  as  varying  paflion  blows. 

Like  frenzy  rages,'  or  like  duty  glows. 
In  every  bofom  wakes  afpiring  heat, 
Beams  m  the  low,  and  blazes  in  the  great, 
Spreads  fancy's  plumes,  w^ith  reafon's  ray  explores 
Thought's  myftick  cave,  and  teems  unbodied  ftores  : 
Hope  points  the  dazzling  prize,  in  manly  ilrife 
We  croud  for  fame  the  peopled  maze  of  life. 

*  Tutor'd  by  praife.  can  jarring  fthemes  engage, 
Or  dark  fuggeilion  pofe,  th«  letter'd  age  ? 

Can  lab'iing  fciehce,  as  juft  tenets,  bind 
Uncljeck'd,  her  complex  fancies  on  mankind. 
When,  led  to  Nature,  pious  fages  trace 
Thofe  latent  wcrlds  that  flame  through  boundlefs  fpare, 
"Watch  the  flow  fires,  their  varying  orbs  delcry. 
That  wane  unnotic'd  in  the  dlliant  fky. 
While  bnriting  through  the  cloudlels  realm  of  night 
Some  cafual  comet  ftreams  ditfufive  light, 
■  Sweeps  through  the  ftill  expanfe,  impetuous  driven 
Where  glows  the  rich  magniticence  of  heaven? 

*  Let^vild  hypothefis  conceits  explore 
To  glofs  one  errour,  and  engender  more. 
Or,  rebel  Itill  to  (enfe,  the  few  deceive. 

Who  moft  in  thought  bewilder'd,  moft  believe, 
W^hofe  fruitlefs  toils  delufive  clouds  attend, 
'Till  the  darkfearch  in  fceptic  maduefs  end. 
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*  And  whilll  thus  warm  a  native thirfl:  of  praifc 
Man's  confcious  race,  like  bufy  inftinft,  fways. 
This  to  the  camp  with  hot  ambition  ipeeds, 

And  plum'd  with  conqueft  for  his  country  bleeds. 
This,  guiding  juftice,  (liieids  the  peaceful  land 
From  ra;iine's  fpoil,  and  murder's  palfied  hand. 
Exulting  bards  to  fylvan  Icenes  repair. 
Tread  the  lone  walk,  and  catch  the  fragrant  air, 
As  kindles  thought,  their  fond  diltinftions  pi^n, 
With  fi6tion  fport,  or  men  and  n»anners  fcan, 
Great  in  opinion  murmur,  what  regard, 
What  generous  plaudits  wait  the  rifmg  bard? 
And  (hall  our  moments  glide  with  filent  hafte  ? 
No,  let  us  write,  appeafto  publick  tafte, 
Burft  from  oblivion,  with  unerring  ikill 
Pviint  nature's  works,  or  bend  her  to  our  will. 
The  crouded  levee  ceufure,  lone  retreat, 
The  wife  with  folly  brand,  with  guilt  the  great. 
With  modern  frenzy  make  our  genius  known 
By  a  bold  (atire  levell'd  at  the  throne. 

<  All  pant  for  fame,  as  partial  dreams  delight, 
The  Mantuan's  judgment  bbaft,  or  Theban's  flight. 

*  This,  fir'd  with  ftory ,  feels  his  bofom  fwell 
In  tragicic  lays  fome  tra^ick  tale  to  tell, 
This,  as  the  bee  in  queft  of  liquid  fweets 
Strains  every  flowret,  every  bud  fhe  meets, 
Lur'd  byapplaufe,  with  comick  genius  bleft. 
From  each  dull  fancy  draws  the  duller  jeft, 

A  third,  his  pafllons  hufti'd  fupinely  laid 
Elyfium  round  him,  in  the  peaceful  (hade, 
Charm'dwith  defcription,  bids  the  1  and fcape  rife. 
The  fylvan  graces  dance  before  our  eyes. 
Bids  from  the  barn  the  pendent  ice  delight. 
Or  the  gay  garden  blofTom  to  the  fight.    . 

<  Whilfl-  the  grave  bard,  by  melancholy  led. 
Chants  his  (low  dirges  o'er  the  hallow'd  dead, 
This  breathing  paflion  through  the  winding  vale 
Pours  the  foft  iadnefs  of  a  plaintive  tale. 

That  rapt,  and  burning  with  a  poet's  pride, 
Intent  on  founds  throws  raodeft  fenCe  afidej 
Or,  warm  with  genius,  fancy's  glowing  mines 
With  judgment  fearches,  and  with  taile  refines. 
Big  thunder  rolls  through  wrath's  reviving  reign. 
Arms  crimfon  (laughter  on  tlie  tented  plain, 
Sounds  the  (hrill  charge,  or  rallied  fquadrons  leads 
Where  the  war  rages  and  the  battle  bleeds. 
Then  lordly  (hades  in  burnifli'd  armour  wake  5 
Towers  tremble,  temples  blaze,  and  kingdom's  (hake. 
From  ftory 'd  conqueft  conquering  chiefs  arife. 
E'en  death  draws  envy  when  a  hero  dies/ 

To  thefe  we  muft  add,  the  following  pa(rage  from  another 
part  of  the  poem,  becaufe  it  conveys  our  fentiments  on  the 
prefent  occafion  ;  for  cenfure  only  would  vvifh  to  find  fault  with 
a  performance,  which,  like  this,  has  beauties  fiifEcicnt  to  aton« 
for  a  crowd  of  imperfedions . 

«  When 
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*  When  day's  bleft  lamp  afcending  glads  the  fight. 
From  diilant  worlds  recalls  its  golden  light, 
As  forth  we  walk,  while  cloudlers  glories  rife. 
Soft  o'er  the  turf  the  mimick  ihadow  flies. 
The  gliding  (hade  partakes  refledted  day, 
Aad  the  dark  image  half  diflTolves  away. 
So  melt  to  rcafon's  view  the  frail  offence. 
When  beaming  graces  charm  the  captive  fenfe. 
Alone  to  cenfure's  keen  infpeftion  found. 
While  virtue  flames  and  luftre  plays  around.* 

XI.  EUmtKti  of  AgricuUurt  and  Vegetation,     By  George  Fordycc, 
M.  D.  injo,  zs,  bd,     Johnfon. 

'TpHIS  treatife  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  the  firft 
•■■  is  employed  on  the  elements  of  chemlftry,  necefTary  to 
be  onderftood  for  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture ;  the  fecond  confidcrs  the  properties  of  bodiei ;  the  third, 
the  ftruflure  and  ceconomy  of  vegetables  ;  the  fourth,  the  nou- 
riftiment  of  plants  ;  and  the  fifth  gives  an  account  of  the  fub- 
itances  which  are  neceflary  for  the  examination  and  analyfis 
of  foils. 

What  is  chiefly  obfervable  in  this  performance  is  the  per* 
fpicuous  method  in  which  the  author  has  arranged  the  feveral 
divifions  of  his  fubjeft.  The  whole  elements  of  the  fcience  are 
\itTt  developed  with  minutenefs  and  precifion ;  their  various 
relations,  combinations,  and  different  qualities,  are  concifely 
explained,  and  the  reader  is  conduced  through  a  regular  ex- 
hibition of  the  chemical  principles  of  vegetation.  After  the 
nature  of  thefe  has  been  delineated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  good  or  bad  effecls  of  the  various  fub- 
ilances  which  are  found  in  different  foils,  we  are  at  laft  pre- 
fented  with  feveral  proceifes  for  difcovering  their  exiftence. 
This  being  a  ihort  and  praftical  part  of  the  treatife,  we  fhall 
extract  it  entire. 

*  Subftances  neceffary  for   the  Examination  and   Analyfis  of 
Soils,  are, 

<  Fir/I,  vitriolic  acid.— Secondly,  muriatic  acid, — Thirdly, 
folution  of  fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water. — Fourthly,  common 
cauftic,  or  cauftic  fixt  vegetable  alkali. — Fithly,  cauftic  vo- 
latile alkali,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  vj^ith  quick  lime  ;  it  is 
known  to  be  cauftic  by  not  effervefcing  with  an  acid. — Sixthly, 
fal  ammoniac— Seventhly,  galls. — Eightly,  pure  water;  if 
the  water  contain  any  metallic  or  earthly  fait  it  is  improper  ; 
to  try  this,  pour  into  a  glafs  of  it  a  few  drops  of  folution  of 
fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water;  if  it  be  impure,  the  alkali  will 
precipitate  the  metal  or  earth  ;  fuch  water  is  to  be  purified  by 
diflillation  or  boiling. 

<  Pro- 
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*  Proceffes  for  afccrtaining  the  fubftances  contained, 

*  Procefs  Firft,  To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  water. — Take 
one  hundred  grains  of  the  earth,  fpread  it  on  a  ftone  plate 
very  thin  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun-fliine  in  a  warm  day  ; 
let  it  lie  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry,  the  water  will  evaporate, 
and  therefore  its  proportion  will  be  known  by  the  weight  loft. 

*  Secondly,  To  know  if  there  be  any  metallic  or  earthy 
felt. — Take  about  a  pound  of  foil,  pour  upon  it  about  a 
pint  of  boiling  diftilled  water,  ftir  them  thoroughly  togethei*, 
and  let  them  ftand.for  ten  minutes,  filter  off  the  water  through 
filtrating  paper,  pour  into  what  comes  through  a  little  of  the 
(blution  of  the  fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water  ;  if  there  be  any 
earthy  or  metallic  fait,  a  precipitation  will  take  place. 

*  Thirdl>,  To  know  if  the  fait  contained  has  calcarecMit 
earth  for  one  of  its  elements. — Take  the  filtrated  folution, 
pour  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  or  continue 
to  drop  in  this  alkali  till  no  further  precipitation  takes  place, 
afterwards  filtrate  it,  and  pour  to  what  filtrates  through,  a 
little  folution  of  fixt  vegetable  alkali ;  if  there  be  any  further 
precipitation,  it  Ihows  that  there  is  an  earthy  fait  confilling  of 
calcareous  earth  for  one  of  its  elements ;  if  a  precipitation  took 
place  upon  the  application  of  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  it 
ihows  that  there  are  cither  other  earthy  or  metallic  falts. 

*  Fourthly,  To  know  if  the  fait  contained  be  metallic  or 
aluminous. — Add  to  the  filtrated  folution  an  infufion  of  galls ; 
if  there  be  any  metallic  or  aluminous  fait,  a  precipitation  will 
take  place,  if  iron  a  purplifli  black,  if  copper,  or  allum,  a 
grey. 

*  Copper  may  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from  iron  by  falling  in 
a  blue  precipitate  upon  the  application  of  an  alkali,  while  iron 
forms  a  grecnilh,  and  allum  a  white  one. 

*  Fifthly,  To  know  if  magnefia  be  an  element  of  the  fait 
found. — Take  the  filtrated  folution,  apply  to  it  a  folution  of 
galls;  if  no  precipitation  take  place,  apply  cauftic  volatile  al- 
kali, which  will  precipitate  the  magnefia  if  it  be  an  element  of 
the  fait  contained. 

*  Sixthly,  To  know  if  a  neutral  fait  be  contained. — Evapo- 
rate the  filtrated  folution  with  a  boiling  heat,  till  the  whole 
water  is  nearly  gone  off,  and  let  it  (land  to  cool.  If  there  be 
any  neutral  fait,  it  will  cryftallize. 

*  Seventhly,  To  know  if  there  be  any  mucilage  and  what 
quantity. — Take  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  the  foil,  boil  it  in 
ten  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour,  let  the  earth  fubfide,  pour 
off  the  clear  folution,  afterwards  add  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water  to  the  earth,  ftir  them  thoroughly,  let  them  ftand  to 
fubfide,  pour  off  the  water  clear,  mix  it  with  the  former,  and 

cvapo- 
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cvaporabe  the  whole  to  drynefs,  putting  it  into  a  water-bath 
towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  what  remains  is  the  mu- 
cilage, making  allowance  for  that  part  of  the  decoflion  which 
was  not  wafbed  out  from  the  earth,  and  deduding  the  faline 
fubftances  which  will  cryftallize  if  there  be  a  confiderablc 
quantity,  but  will  be  deftroyed  in  the  operation  if  in  fmall  pro- 
portion, as  they  generally  are. 

*  Eighihly,  To  know  if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in  the 
foil,  and  what  quantity. — Take  one  ihoufand  grains  of  the 
dry  foil,  apply  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  and  four 
ounces  of  water  in  a  glafs,  ftone  ware,  or  porcelain  veflel, 
fufficiently  large  ;  let  them  ftand  together  till  no  more  effer- 
vefcence  takes  place  ;  and  if  it  was  very  confiderable,  pour  in 
half  an  ounce  more  of  the  acid,  let  this  ftand  alfo  till  the  ef- 
fervefcence  ceafes,  if  any  arofe  upon  pouring  it  in,  continue  to 
add  more  acid  in  the  fame  manner,  until  what  was-poured  in 
laft,  produces  little  efFervefcence,  which  is  often  at  the  firil, 
and  generally  at  the  fecond  or  third  half  ounce. 

*  After  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  put  the  whole  in  a  filter, 
let  the  lolution  filtrate  thro'  j  pour  half  a  pint  of  wat»r  upon 
what  remains  in  the  filter,  let  that  filtrate  alfo  into  the  fame 
refTel ;  add  to  the  folution  thus  filtrated  an  ounce  a;;d  a  half  of 
cauftic  volatile  alkali  for  every  ounce  of  acid  ufed  ;  if  any  pre- 
cipitation take  place,  there  is  magnefia,  earth  of  alum,  or  the 
calx  of  a  metal  (generally  iron  or  copper)  contained  in  the 
foil ;  after  adding  the  volatile  alkali  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown 
into  a  filter  again,  after  the  filtration  has  taken  place,  pour 
into  the  liquor  a  folution  of  mild  fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water; 
if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in  the  foil,  a  prcci]*itation  will 
take  place  ;  continue  to  add  the  folution  of  the  alkali  till  no 
frefli  precipitation  enfues,  throw  the  whol^  into  a  filter,  let 
the  liquor  filtrate  off,  pour  on  by  decrees  a  pint  of  water,  let 
that  filtrate  off  alfo,  dry  what  lemains  in  the  filter,  it  is  the 
calcareous  earth. 

*  Ninthly,  To  know  the  proportions  of  fand  and  clay. — 
Take  v\hat  remains  in  the  filter  after  the  firft  folution  in  the 
foregoing  opei-ation,  and  by  elutriation  feparate  the  fand  from 
ihe  clay,  dry  and  weigh  them  :  if  there  be  any  pyrites  it  will 
appear  in  the  fand. 

*  In  the  above  proceffes  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to,  are,— Whether  th^re  be  any  metallic,  or  alluminous  falts, 
as  thefe  are  abfolate  poUbns,  and  therefore  are  to  be  decom- 
pofed  by  quick  lime. 

*  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  proportion  of  neutral  or  earthy 
falts  as  to  be  hurtful,  in  which  cafe,  the  folution  in  procefs 
(fecond)  will  tafte  fait,  a  foil  containing  them  in  fo  large  a 
proportion,  will  hardly  ever  admit  of  culture  for  grain. 
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•  Whether  there  be  calcareous  earth,  ami  in  what  propor- 
tion, as  that  afcertains  the  propriety  of  applying  any  manure 
containing  it,  and  the  quantity  of  that  manure. 

•  What  the  proportion  of  fand  and  clay  is,  which  afcertains 
the  propriety  of  adding  fand  or  clay. 

•  Whether  there  be  pyrites,  as  that  (hows  why,  and  when  a 
foil  will  be  long  of  being  brought  into  cultivation. 

•  Pyrites  are  beft  deltroyed  by  fallowing,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying lime.* 

This  performance  is  written  upon  fuch  a  concife  and  fyfle- 
matical  plan,  as  is  beft  calculated  for  explaining  the  elements 
of  a  fcience.  It  is  at  once  both  plain  and  fcientifical ;  and 
though  contained  within  narrow  limits,  it  comprehends  much, 
knowledge  and  inftrudtion. 

XII.  Th  Philojopher  :  in  Three  Coifverfaiions.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Becket. 
/^NLY  one  of  thefe  Converfations  is  as  yet  publifhed  ;  tJie 
^^  fpeakers  in  it  are  a  Whig,  a  Courtier,  and  aPhilofopher.  To 
invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  book  by  giving  it  a 
specious  title,  is  a  common,  becaufe  an  eafy  art ;  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  it  hath  weakened  its  efFe^fl.  The  author  of  this 
Converfation,  however,  though  he  treats  a'complicated  fubjedt, 
a  fubjed  upon  which  few  of  our  prefent  politicians  fpeculate 
with  calmnsfs  and  moderation,  deferves  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  philofopher,  as  well  for  his  candid  and  equitable,  as 
for  his  agreeable,  and  fenfible  m.«iner  of"  writing.  Indeed,  !t 
"ife  Evident,  that  he  inclines  to  the  popular  party,  whkh,  we 
fhall  fuppofe,  his  reafon  and  judgment  have  induced  hiaJ  to 
prefer. 

In  this  Converfation,  the  political  chara>5lers  of  the  whig, 
and  the  courtier,  are  well  kept  up.  The  whig  fpeaks  in  the 
ftile  of  the  London-Tavern,  the  courtier  in  that  of  St.  James's; 
while  the  philpfopher  tempers  their  mutual  warmth  and  ptQ^ 
judices  ;  and  though,  in  many  inftances,  he  accufes  the  popu- 
lar leaders  of  violence  and  licentioufnefs,  he  freely  cenfures 
fome  of  the  late  proceedings  of  adminiltration.  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  prefent  ftate  of  England  are  interfperfed  with  fome 
general  political  theory,  which  is  worthy  of  a  philofopher. 
The  following  fpecimen  of  it,  we  imagine,  will  be  agreeable 
to  our  readers.  '■    '-■  > 

•  Philofopher.  I  am  far  from  wifliing,  that  men  may  be  left 
without  principles  to  refer  themfelves  to,  in  their  political 
meafures.  But  I  blame  them  for  adhering  to  thofe  principles, 
indifcriminately,  which  were  laid  down,  in  the  rude  ftate  of 
fociety  ;  when  the  faculties  of  men  were  but  little  improved, 
and  their  rights  but  little  underftood. 

*  I  have 
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*  I  have  found  it  a  fruitlefs,  and  not  very  fignificanf  ertl- 
ployment,  to  enquire  into  the  methods,  by  which  men  came 
to  form  themfelves  into  focieties.  Their,  general,  reafon  is 
implanted  in  nature  ;  and  their  views,  whether  tacit  or  de- 
clared, are  thofe  of  fecurity  and  happinefs.  Every  ftate,  how- 
ever, may  have  had  particular  reafons  and  views  arifing  from 
its  own  circumftances.  When  the  community  is  formed,  the 
beft  regulations,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legiflators,  are  deter- 
mined upon,  for  its  welfare ;  and,  fomething  like  a  fyftem  of 
government  is  (ketched  out.  This  fyftem  will  be  adapted  to 
the  circumftances  in  which  the  people  were  brought  together. 
We  will  fuppofe  it,  to  be  the  beft  in  that  cafe  :  yet,  when 
thofe  circumftances  are  no  more,  the  fyftem  will  ceafe  to  be 
proper,  or,  perhaps,  ufeful. 

*  If  we  might  imagine  a  multitude  of  reafonable,  and  in- 
dependent people,  met  with  a  view  of  entering  into  fociety, 
their  lyftem  would  approach  as  near  to  perfedlion  as  any  which 
man  can  invent ;  and  be  produftive  of  the  higheft  liberty, 
which  he  is  formed  to  enjoy.  But  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  many 
of  the  people  unreafonable  ;  and  any  influence  exerted  by  men 
of  felfifh,  and  ambitious  defigns ;  their  plan  would  be  defec- 
tive, and  their  liberty  abridged,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  that  folly,  and  that  influence. 

*  If  we  fliould  fuppofe  an  army,  or  banditti,  fettled  in  a 
conquered  country, — the  general  origin  of  communities,  and 
governments ;  their  civil  conftitution  would  refemble  their  mi- 
litary difcipline ;  and  be  better  formed  for  fecurity  and  con- 
queft,  than  for  civil  liberty  and  happinefs. — Bur,  as  the  rights 
of  an  individual,  are  not  afFei^ed  by,  accidental  circumftances, 
attending  his  coming  into  the  world  ;  no  more  are,  thofe  of  a 
community,  by  any  circumftances  attending  its  formation,  and 
firft  exiftence.  Both  may  labour  under  difadvantages,  from 
the  peculiar  circumftances  attending  thofe  events;  but  their 
natural,  unalienable  rights  cannot  be  fet  afide  ;  and,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  one  and  the  other,  to  remove  thofe  difadvantages, 
and  to  improve  their  condition,  as   much  as  pofTible. 

'  The  ftate  of  fociety,  fliould  be  confidered  as  a  ftate  of 
progreffion,  from  fmaller  degrees  of  civil  liberty  and  happinefs 
to  greater;  and  approaching  to  that  perfection,  of  which  we  have 
an  idea  ;  but  which  we  may  never  be  capable  of  enjoying. 

*  The  contentions,  and  wars  of  parties  on  the  queftion  of 
prerogative  and  liberty,  have  not,  therefore,  been  properly 
conduced  ;  and  the  reafons  afligned  for  them,  have  not,  al- 
ways, been  fufiicient ;  1  think,  never  the  beft.  I  would  not 
Jofe  a  hair  of  my  own  head,  or  pluck  off  one  of  another's  to 
reftore  a  Saxon  or  Norman  conftitution  5  and  to  perpetuate  it 
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as  the  model  of  our  civil  government.  I  would  lofe  my  li^e  to 
obtain  that  improvement,  and  4)erfe(5lion  of  civil  liberty,  which 
every  fociety  has  a  right  to,  and  which  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  higheft  degree  of  human  happinefs.  And  if,  in  this 
caufe,  I  trample  on  the  interefts  of  ambition,  and  the  ima- 
gined rights  of  its  votaries,  it  would  be  my  duty  ;  as  thofe 
ought,  always,  to  be  facrificed  to  the  interefts,  and  rights  of 
the  community.' 

Confonantly  with  this  theory, our philofopher  ridicules  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  Conftitution^  to  government,  and  the  many 
abfurd  comparifons  it  has  occafioned  between  a  political  frame, 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  human  body.  Nor  is  his  ridicule  without 
foundation.  The  general  duration  of  a  human  body  is  well 
known  ;  and  it  confifts  of  the  fame  ftamina  from  its  birth  to  its 
diflblution.  But  we  have  no  fettled  criterion  by  which  we  can 
limit  the  permanence  of  a  ftate  ;  it  may  laft  a  thoufand,  or  it 
may  not  laft  two  hundred  years.  The  union  of  the  component 
members  of  a  political  community  is  not  eftablifhed  by  nature^ 
but  by  hum.an  art ;  and  they  are  often  at  variance  with  each 
other.  A  form  of  government  is  fubjeft  to  a  fudden,  and  to- 
tal change  ;  it  may  be  defpotical  to-day,  and  it  may  be  repub- 
lican to-morrow. 

Our  author,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  philoC  phical  enthu- 
fiafm,  would  not,  have  the  legiflators  of  a  country  pay  any 
regard  to  ftale  precedents  in  their  decrees,  but  determine  from 
what  reafon  fuggefts  as  moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  man- 
icind.  He  forgets  the  confufion  and  danger  which  might  at- 
tend fudden  and  great  innovations :  indeed,  if  thefe  (Jonfe- 
quences  were  not  to  be  apprt^hended,  nothing  would  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  be  guided  by  old,  Gothic  examples.  We 
muft  be  content  with  the  condition  of  human  nature  as  it  is ; 
moral,  or  political,  perfection,  will  never  exift  but  in  imagi- 
nation. 


Xm.   The  Duty^  Cireumfiances,  and  Benefts  of  Baptifm^  determined 
hy  Enjidence.    By  Thomas  Barker,  'injo,  3/.  0^.  fe'wed.  White. 

'TPHE  late  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  fcripture  doG- 
'■•  trine  of  the  Trinity,  colledcd  and  examined  every  text  \\\ 
the  New  Teftament  relating  to  that  fubje6l.  This  excellent 
method,  which  was  begun  by  that  learned  and  judicious  writer, 
was  purfued  by  Dr.  Sykes  in  his  Trcatife  on  Redemption,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  in  his  cflay  on  Irrefiftible  Grace  ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  way  to  difcover  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  lacred 
writers.  Mr.  Barker,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  has  pur- 
fued the  fame  plan  ;  has  brought  together  all  the  texts  of 
Woi^.XXXL  January,    1771.  '      F  the 
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the  New  Teftament  concerning  baptifm,  ranged  them   under 
diftind  heads,  made  fome  obfervations  on  the    dodlrines  they 
contain,  and   given   an    abftratfl  of  the    whole,    at  the    end 
of  the  firft  part.     This  ablirad  is  as  follows : 

•  John  the  Baptift,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  came  to 
prepare  Ifrael,  by  repentance  and  confeflion  of  fins,  for  receiv- 
ing their  expefted  Mefiiah ;  and  baptized  in  token  of  forgive- 
nefs,  on  a  promife  of  future  obedience  :   and  referred  his  fol- 
lowers to  Jefus  (after  he  was  made  known  to  him)   as  the 
Saviour  f n  m  whom  they  muft  expefl  extraordinary  gifts :  tor 
the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  given   in  John's  baptifm   (who  came 
only  as  a  fervant  to  prepare  the  way)    nor  indeed  till  after 
Chrift*s  afcention;   therefore  though  Chriftian  baptifm  might 
not  be  repeated,   it  was  given  to  thofe  who  had    been  already 
baptized  by  John.     He  dipped    thole  he  baptized,  for  he  al- 
ways did  it  where  there  was  plenty  of  water.     He  was  the /rjl 
preacher  of  baptifm^  and   forgivenefs  by  it,  facrifices   being  the 
only  way  to  that  under  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  the  Pharifees  there- 
fore alked,  what  right  he  who  was  not  the  Mefiiah  had  to  fet 
up  fuch  an  innovation,  to  which   he  replied,  the  command  of 
God,  as  his  forerunner.     Jefus's  baptifm  alfo  in  John  iii.  and 
iv,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  preparative  kind  as  John*s  ; 
for  he  would  not  appoint  tlie  ceremonies  of  his  religion  till  its 
full  fettlement,  nor  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  belongs 
to  Chriftian  baptifm,  till  after  his  afcention. 

*  All  Chriftians  whether  converts  or  natives  muft  be  bap- 
tized, none  are  entitled  to  the  peculiar  Chriftian  rewards  with- 
out it ;  but  thofe,  who  without  their  own  fault  mifs  of  it,  muft 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  loves  his  creatures  better  than 
we  do,  and  beft  knows  what  they  deferve.  All  God's  pro- 
mifes  are  to  obedience,  and  all  his  threatnings  againft  difobe- 
dicnce  ;  but  as  he  hai  not  tcldus  what  he  will  do  with  thofe  who 
were  never  capable  of  either,  we  cannot  fojfibly  knonu  it :  God 
has  prepared  various  degiees  of  rewards  and  punifiiments  ac- 
cording to  men's  deferts,  and  will  allot  them  fuch  a  ftate  as 
beft  fuits  their  condition.  As  for  thofe  who  after  they  may 
know  their  duty,  negleft  being  baptized,  they  are  defpifers  of 
God's  command,  let  them  look  to  it.  Mfit6HT2u«  means  to  con- 
vert by  inftrui^ion,  and  is  ufedof  no  difcipling  but  what  comes 
by  that. 

*  The  texts  brought  to  prove  original  fuy  are  I  think  when 
compared  with  the  context,  either  nothing  at  all,  or  too  inde- 
terminate to  fupport  it ;  on  the  contrary  the  fcripture  doc- 
trine is,  that  nothing  is  fin  but  what  is  nvil/uK  which  in  a  new 
born  infant  it  cannot  he  :  the  apoftles,  as  forefeeing  an  oppofite 
notion  would  afterward  arife,  affeft  to  fpeak  of  infants  as  in- 
nocent 
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ocent  and  examples  of  it,  but  neither  fay  nor  allow  that  the/ 
ere  finfal  before  they  knew  any  thing. 
*  The  qualifications  alivayt  riquired  before  baptifm  are  re- 
entancc  and  faith,  and  that  both  at   the  firft  preaching  th^ 
ofpel,  and  after  the  crtablilhment  of  the  churches ;  nor   is 
here  any  mention  of  perfbns  baptised   without   them*  or  that 
3r  hafte  they  baptized  any  not  properly  qualified,  or  in  an  im- 
•erfeft  manner.     When    houlholds  are  faid  to  be  buptized,  it 
loes  not  follow  that  infent  children  were  ^o^  for  the  fame  word 
s  ufed  in   cafes   plainly  inconfiftent   with  infancy  ;    and   the 
aylor's,  fivho  only  are  faid  to  be  all  baptized  at  once,  did  alfo 
dl  hear  and  believe:  children   however  feem  probably  to  have 
)een  baptized  before  manhood,  though  not  before  underftand* 
ng.     Ttie  text  elfe  nuere  your  children  unclean  but   noiv  are  they 
loly,  is  neither  fufficient  to  prove  that   they  need   no  baptifm 
igainft  univerfal  practice  from   the  firft,  nor  that  they  are  fit 
"or  it  from  birth,  for  the  fame   argument  will  prove  that  the 
inbelieving  party  is  alfo   fit ;  befide  being  bred  by  Chriftians 
will  fit  them  for  it  more  than  birth  :  Paul's  meaning  feems  to 
DC,  that  though  he  would  not  have  Chriftians  marry  heathens^ 
^et  they  ftiould   not  forfake  thofe   married  before  converfion. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the   Gofpel  that  the  children  brought  to 
Chrift  were  baptized,  therefore  no  proof  can  thence  arife  that 
rhey  ftiould  :  their  innocence  which  he  commends  rather  makes 
iheir  baptifm  needlefs,  which   fuppofes  fins  to  be   repented  of 
and  forgiven,  nor  may  the  confcflion  of  faith  be  done  by  de- 
puty, nor  was  Chriftian  baptifm   then  appointed ;   fo  that  on 
the  whole  there  feems  neither  need,  nor  indeed  room  for  bap- 
tizing of  infants. 

•  The  prieft  was  probably  the  perfon  who  baptized ;  if  a 
fuperior  was  there  he  did  not  always  perform  the  office,  yet  he 
compleated  it  by  laying  on  his  hands  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  deacon  could  regularly  perform  it.  The  perfon  was  bap- 
tized into  the  name,  that  is  into  the  belief  of  God  the  creator, 
Jefus  Chrift  the  redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  the  comforter. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  all  baptized  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
ing baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  meaning  nothing  different 
from  the  command  in  Mat.  xxviii.  19.  They  entirely  dipped 
the  perfon  baptized,  and  probably  three  times  at  the  three 
difiinft  names. 

*  Their  being  dipped  in  water,  and  rifing  out  of  it  again, 
figured  to  them  that  as  Chrift  died,  was  buried  and  rofe  again, 
fo  they  alfo  muft  die  to,  that  is  forfake,  their  former  fins,  and 
rife  again  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  this  was  further  reprefented 
by  their  putting  off  their  cloaths,  and  being  ploath'd  with  a 
white  garment.     They  profefs'd  their  belief  in  Jefus  Chrift  as 
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the  Son  of  .God  and  Saviour  of  men,  who  died  and  rofc  again 
for  us.  They  were  alfo  anointed  with  oil,  a  cuftom  long  ufed 
among  the  Jews  to  thofe  fet  apart  to  any  great  office,  to  re- 
prefent  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  affift  them  in  executing 
if.  Baptifm  was  compleated  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit :  this  was  perform'd  by  the  chief 
ofiicer  of  the  church,  immediately  if  prefent,  but  if  no  proper 
perfon  was  there  it  was  delay'd  till  one  could  be  had.  The 
baptized  now  become  a  fon  of  God,  immediately  calTd  upon  him 
as  his  father  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  was  cloath'd 
with  a  white  garment,  with  a  charge  to  keep  it  clean,  to  figure 
his  prefent  purity,  and  the  necedity  of  continuing  fo  for  the 
future, 

.  *  As  walhing  cleans,  fo  by  baptifm  forgiiientfi  of  paft  fms 
was  obtain'd ;  and  they  were  required,  forfaking  all  their  for- 
mer lufts,  to  continue  to  profefs  the  truth  and  to  perfevere  in 
hdtnefs  from  that  time,  without  which  their  baptifm  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  them  :  from  the  great  change  of  manners  cx- 
peded  of  Chriftians,  baptifm  is  cali'd  a  mw  birth,  and  as  new 
born  babes,  they  were  now  to  conform  themfelves  to  that  new 
ftate  they  were  juft  entcr'd  into. '  To  enable  men  to  perform 
their  baptifmal  engagement  the  ajftftance  of  the  Holy  Ghcji  is 
promifed,  and  certainly  given  to  all  true  Chriftians,  nor  ever 
forfakes  them  unlefs  they  iirivs  him  away  by  fm.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  mark  of  Chriftians  is,  that  in  obedience  to  Chriii's 
i)€w  command  they  Icveone  anotbir,  and  fincerely  endeavour  to 
pfoa)Otc  each  other's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  as  being  fei- 
Ivvv  members  of  the  fame  body. 

'  Baptifm  thus  perform'd  may  by  no  means  hs  rtpeatsd  \  as 
tliiertj  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  facrlfice  for  fm,  fo 
there  is  but 'oni  baptifm,  and  one  general  forgivenefs,  fron» 
which  therefore  it  is,  nectSary  not  to  fall.  Dipping  is  the  out- 
ward form  of  baptifm,  but  the  chief  part:  is  a  fmcere  confeffion 
of  faith  y  bapfifm  therefore  of  which  that  is  not  a  part  feems 
cpntrary  to  all  aucient  teftimony.  The  Epiftleto  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  feveri)l  of  the  Fathers,  call  the  new  babtized 
{tpuTKT^iVTZ^)  illuminated,  from  the  light  they  received  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  therein.  Perfe- 
Qutions  are  in  a  figurative  manner  term'd  a  baptifm ;  this, 
though  mofl  like  what  was  afterward  cali'd  baptifm  of  bloody 
was  not  quite  a  parallel  cafe.  Circumcifion  which  feparated 
Jews  from  Gentiles  ceafed  in  Chrid  with  that  diflindtion  ^ 
baptifm  with  obedience  now  divides  Chriftians  from  Heathens,- 
and  is  compared  with  circumcifion  as  a  token  of  the  covenant.* 

The  fecond  [)art  of  this  work  contains  extrafts  from  the  firft 
Chriftian  writers,  ranged  under  differerit ,  heads,  with  remarks 
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on  their  tcflimonies  and  opinions,  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  tliefe  paiTages  by  Dr.  Wall  and  Dr.  Gale.  In  this  part, 
the  author  points  out  the  time  and  place  in  which  thofe  wri- 
ters lived,  and  the  cuftoms,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  errors 
which  were  introduced  into  the  pra(^ice  of  baptifm,  in  ditfe- 
rent  ages  and  countries.  This  enquiry  he  brings  down  as  far 
as  it  appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

In  the  third  part,  fays  the  author,  *  the  doctrine  of  thfe 
whole  is  fummcd  up  in  order,  and  the  opinions  where  different 
■compared  togethfr,  to  find  what  was  the  original  prail;"lice,  and 
where  and  how  alterations  arofe,  which  feem  to  be  thefe. 
That  original  fin  is  not  a  fcripture  dodrine,  but  came  in  gra- 
dually afterwards,  and  gathered  ftrength  by  time.  That  all 
Chriftians  muft  be  baptized  in  due  time,  but  that  thofe  only 
were  baptized  at  firft  who  were  old  enough  to  uriderftand  and 
believe  the  doSlrine;  till  by  baptizing  children,  younger  and 
younger,  baptifm  of  infants  came  in,  firft  in  the  weftern 
church,  and  afterwards  in  the  eaftern,  the  doflrine  of  original 
fin  and  infant  baptifm  keeping  equal  pace.  The  feveral  cere- 
monies ufed  in  baptifm  are  alfo  reckoned  up.  Forgivenefs, 
and  divine  alliftance,  are  the  benefits  of  baptifm  ;  and  an  open 
profefllon  and  perfevering  in  virtue  the  duties  of  it.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  what  fentiments  this  writer  en- 
tertains concerning  baptifm,  by  the  abftradt  of  the  firft  part 
tited  above.  Though  he  tells  us,  that  he  conftantly  attends 
the  fervice  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  is  no  advocate  for 
infant-baptifm.  However,  he  appears  to  be  a  fenfible,  candid, 
and  impartial  enquirer  after  truth.  His  performance  is  ex- 
tremely clear  and  methodical ;  and  will  afford  as  much  enter- 
tainment as  any  treatife  can  be  fuppofed  to  afford  upon  the 
fubje6l  of  baptifm. 

At  the  end  is  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  feveral  Greek  words  in  the 
New  Tcftament,  relative  to  the  points  in  queftion. 

XIV.  Wftoire  de  Nader  Chah,  connu  fous  U  Nom  de  Thahmas  Kuli 
Khan,  Empereur  de  Perfe.  Traduit  d'uti  Manujcrit  Perfan,  par 
Ordre  de  fa  Majejte  le  Rot  de  Dannemark,  Avec  des  Notes 
Chrnnidiii^iques,  UtJtoriqueSf  Geographiques.  Et  un  Traite  fur  la 
Poe/te  Orientate.  Par  Mr.  Jones,  Memhre  du  College  de  I'Uni- 
verfite,  <z  Oxford.     T^wo  Vols,  /^to,  i/.  is.  in  boards,  Elmfley. 

IV^R.  Jones,  in  his  Introduclion  to  this  publication,  informs 
^^  us,  that  it  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  his  pre- 
ijent  majefty  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  we  think  ourfelves 
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juftlfied  in  afTerting,  that  our  tranflator  has  by  no  means  dif* 
graced  fo  illuftrious  a  patron.  Mr,  Jones's  Ikill  in  the  Oriental 
languages  has  indifputably  entitled  him  to  the  reputation  by . 
which  he  is  diftinguilhed  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mifinformed,  the 
world  will  foon  be  laid  under  yet  greater  obligations  to  him  for 
having  furnifhed  an  eafy  key  to  the  fame  flores  as  thofe  from 
which  he  derived  the  prefcnt  Hiftory  of  Nader  Chah,  better 
known  to  European  ears,  under  the  name  of  Thahmas  Kuli 
Khan. 

It  is  not  very  common  to  find  an  Englifliman  writing  with 
elegance  and  perfpicuiry  in  the  French  language.  Mr,  Jones, 
however,  (eems  to  have  been  born  with  all  the  powers  requifite 
to  conquer  literary  difficulties  ;  and,  as  we  are  allured, 
would  find  his  tongue  at  liberty  in  a  greater  variety  of  foreign 
countries  than  almoft  any  other  perfon,  whether  educated  here 
or  abroad.  Though  we  are  not  much  difpofed  to  be  lavifh  in 
our  commendations  of  the  Hiftory  before  us,  yet  we  muft  do 
our  very  fpirired,  though  faithful,  tranflator  the  juftice  to  con- 
fefs,  that  we  believe  him,  when  he  affures  us  that  all  its  faults 
^re  the  faults  of  the  original ;  we  mean  fuch  as  arife  from  in- 
equalities of  ftile,  and  the  alternate  pomp  and  meannefs  of 
expreffion. 

Of  the  author  of  this  Hiftory,  little  appears  to  be  known, 
Mr.  Jones  conceives  him  to  have  been  a  fcholar  and  a  reclufe ; 
Wr.  Hanway  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  a  warrior,  and  engage4 
In  the  public  fervice.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  however,  are  founded 
cn  mere  conjefture. 

An  affe^ed  tumour  of  ftiie,  which,  in  our  opinion,  but  ill 
fuits  with  the  fedare  majefty  of  hiftoric  annals,  is  the  charadle- 
riftic  of  this  author.  Even  his  fentiments  in  general  are  very 
jdifproportionate  in  dignity  to  the  cumbrous  train  of  words  by 
which  they  are  attended.  We  do  not  at  all  difcover  in  him  the 
(kilful  politician  or  the  acute  reafoncr.  Though  his  battles  are 
Sometimes  piclurefque,  yet  he  feems  himfelf  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  fcenes  of  blood  and  horror 
rnuft  fatigue  the  reader,  and  has  therefore  often  ftrove  to  ren- 
der them  le^s  burthenfome  by  the  introduflion  of  feme  pieces 
of  poetry,  which  are  not  deftitute  of  merit. 

To  this  work  are  added  explanatory  notes  by  the  tranflator, 
which  at  once  do  honour  to  his  fagacity  and  extenfive  (kill  in 
Oriental  literature  ;  while  his  Eflay  on  the  Poetry  of.  the  Eaftern 
Jslations  is  no  mean  proof  of  his  tafte  in  the  more  elegant  and 
ornamental  ftudies. 
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POETRY. 

15.  Almida,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  new  Acled  at  the  Theatre  Royal 

in  Drury  Lane.     Svo   is.  6.  Becket. 

THIS  piece  is  no  unanimated  tranflation  of  the  Tancredc 
of  monfieur  de  Voltaire,  who  is  faid  to  have  finiflied  the 
original  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight.  We  are  not  always  apt  to  give 
creSit  to  the  degree  of  halte  with  which  many  works  of  the  fame 
kind  are  faid  to  be  produced.  On  this  occaiion,  however,  we 
find  ourfelves  well  enough  inclined  to  believe  our  celebrated 
Frenchman  ;  efpecially  as  his  plot  gave  him  no  great  trouble  in 
its  formation,  thecircuhnftance  on  which  all  the  tragic  diftrefs  is 
built,  being  borrowed  from  a  former  pL»y  of  bis  own.  The  un- 
direded  letter,  which  decides  the  fate  of  Zayre,  is  as  dellruc- 
tive  to  the  peace  of  Amenoide,  who  is  called  Almida  in  the  pre- 
fent  performance.  As  for  Tancred,  the  hero  of  it,  he  is  fo 
eajily  jealous,  and  takes  fo  little  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  fufpicions, 
that  wc  do  not  greatly  feel  for  him  when  he  is  perplexed  in  tbt 
txtreme  through  three  adls,  and  forfeits  his  life  in  the  laft. 

Before  the  reprefentation  of  this  piece,  Billy  Whitehead, 
(who  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dry  nurfe  to  it)  fent  Mr. 
Reddifli  to  the  audience,  with  a  mefs  of  watergruel,  which,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  and  the  innocence  of  the  ingre- 
dients, they  confented  to  fwallow.  Mrs.  Barry  appeared  af- 
ter the  play  with  a  falver  of  Mr.  Garrick's  champagne  in  her 
hand,  which  needed  not  her  graceful  miniilry  to  procure  it  a 
triumphant  acceptance. 

16.  The  Father,  a  Comedy,  tranjlated  frcm   the   French  c/ Mon/l 
Diderot,  6y  the  Tranjlator  of  Dorval,  &c.  4/0.  2/.  6d.  Baldwin, 

A  very  good  tranflation  of  this  celebrated  piece,  which  a- 
bounds  with  delicacy  and  fentiment,  though  it  is  not  fuificiently 
pantomimical  for  the  tafte  of  our  Englilh  audiences;  who  gene- 
rally prefer  an  efcape  through  a  window,  or  an  intrigue  carried 
on  by  the  affiftance  of  a  moveable  pannel,  to  rhe  moft  elegant 
and  natural  dialogue  that  ever  was  uttered  on  the  ftage. 

1 7.  A  Poetical  Ej/ay  on  the  ExiJIence  of  God.  Part  I.  By  the  Rev 

W.   H.  Roberts  cf  Eton.   ij.  T.  Payne. 

We  have  not  received  greater  entertainment  from  any  poetical 
piece  that  has  made  its  appearance  for  fome  time  paft,  than  from 
Mr.  Roberts's  E/Zay  on  the  Exigence  of  God.  Though  we  are  no 
friends  to  blank  verfe,  and  believe  rhime  to  be  eHential  to  poe- 
try in  our  language,  yet  wc  cannot  refufe  our  warraeft  approba- 
tion to  this  performance,  which  is  written  in  Miltonics,  and  is, 
wc  hope,  the  forerunner  of  many  other  parts  on  the  fame  fub- 
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jed,  and  from  the  fame  hand.  The  reader  would  be  better 
pleafed  by  copious  extrads  from  the  piece  itfelf,  than  by  any  fuch 
remarks  on  trivial  imperfedlions  as  we  can  make,  or  fuch  com- 
pliments on  particular  paffages  as  we  feel  ourfelves  impatient  to 
beflow. 

Our  author,  ftating  the  Ariftotelian  fyfteoi  of  the  world's  eter- 
nity, and  refuting  it  from  the  latenefs  of  hiftory,  arts,  fciences, 
&c.  has  a  feries  of  beautiful  lines,  which  the  limits  of  our  Re- 
view will  not  permit  us  to  infert;  we  will  therefore  only  borrow 
the  following  paflage,  which  will  fufficiently  awaken  the  curio-  -v, 
fity  of  pur  readers  to  perufe  the  whole  poem  with  a  degree  of  1| 
pieafure  equal  to  that  which  we  received  on  the  fame  occafion,  ^' 

*  Thee,  univerfal  king,  thy  peopled  earth. 
Thro'  every  nation,  every  tribe,  adores. 
And  thro-  rude  ignorance,  with  favage  rites. 
And  uncouth  gcltares,  howls  her  hymn  of  praife  ; 
Tho'  fenfclefs  id^Uy  or  created  lights 

Of  heaven  ufurp  thme  homage  j  yet  to  thee 
Their  voice  15  rais'd .;  to  thee  their  incenfe  fmpkcs  j 
To  thee  in  grove  and  vale  their  temples  rife. 

*  With  feathery  crown,  and  flaming  gems  adorn'd, 
The  gaudy  Mexican  from  cups  of  gold 

Pours  out  the  captive  warrior's  reeking  blood 

At  Vitzipuitii's  fhrine  j  while  with  loud  fliouts, 

In  myftic  maze  the  virgins  of  the  Sun 

i>ance  round  the  bleeding  viftim.     Near  the  bank^ 

Of  Zanra,  whence  the  merchant,  dreadful  trade  ! 

Comes  fraught  with  flavery  to  Caribbean  ifles. 

The  tawny  African  o'er  ocean's  ftream 

Spreads  forth  his  arms  ;  on  bended  knee  implorcf 

The  howling  JVmds ;  and  begs  the  Storm  to  drivt 

The  cruel  Chriftian  far  from  Congo's  coait. 

Where  Efperanza  to  the  Indian  main 
Extends  its  rocks,  the  filthy  native  bows 
With  humble  reverence  to  the  Moon  :  From  her 
He  aflcs  ripe  fruits,  and  fcrtil  feafons  mild  j 
And  ever  as  ilie.fwelb  the  impetuous  tide, 
With  antic  dances,  and  rude  carol,  greets 
Her  rifing  beam*.     On  rich  Gloconda's  walls 
Ten  tedious  nights,  and  ten  long  fleeplefs  daySj, 
The  felf-tormented  Eramin  fits  :  if  Fo 
Well-pleas'd  behold  his  pain,  it  recks  not  hirn 
That  torn  with  hooks  of  fteel  his  mangled  fleili 
Pours  ftrean\s  of  blood,  or  from  his  burning  heac( 
With  livid  light  the  fpiral  flames  afcend. 

See  where  the  turban'd  caliph  o'er  the  fields 
Of  fertile  Syria  fpreads  wide-wafting  war. 
And  famine  :  nor  can  groves  of  ravag'd  palm, 
Olives  and  figs,  nor  delolated  vines 
That  crownM  the  bank  of  Pharphar,  lucid  ftreaml 
IJor  widow's  piercing  fnriek,  nor  orphan's  tear, 
Melt  his  obdurate  foul  :  for  not  the  luft 
Of  frantic  power,  or  empire  unconfin'd, 
g^ut  raging  zeal,  and  hope  of  future  blifs, 
Arm  him  with  tenfold  fury.    On  he  goe$ 
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Till  vanquiflf  d  millions  glut  his  righteous  rage  j 
Then  pours  to  Mahomet  a  fervent  prayer. 
While  victory  warties  from  her  favagc  hands 
The  blood  of  flaughter'd  hofts. 

18.  Th€  Villagt  Opprtjfed,  a  Poem.   Dedicated  to  Dr.  GoUfmiA, 

is.  Robfon, 

We  hope  Dr.  Goldfmith  will  not  be  offended  at  this  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  merit  from  a  ruftic  mufe,  which  we  have  fome- 
times  praifed,  and  never  yet  had  occafion  to  condemn.  We 
fuppofe,  nay  believe,  that  the  complaints  of  the  authors  of  the 
Delerted  Village  and  this  poem  are  alike  ideal;  and  yet  wc  can- 
not be  forry  for  the  millaken  opinions  cheriftied  by  either,  as  it 
is  to  thcfe  that  they  are  mutually  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
exerting  their  abilities  to  entertain  the  public. 

19.  ,^«  Epijile  to  Mr.  Hickingtbn,  to  nvhich  is  added  a  SrJJion  ef 

Pcets.  Sold  by  the  Author,  in  Beverley,  is. 
Goodnefs  of  heart,  rather  than  fplendor  of  poetry,  diftingtrtfh 
thefefmallbutnotinfignificant  pieces.  We  are  told  that  the  author 
has  raifed  himfelf  in  the  world  by  dint  of  mere  induftry,  without 
the  advantage  of  any  early  initiation  into  books,  or  the  affiftance 
of  friends  or  fortune.  We  heartily  wilh  him  fuccefs  proportiona- 
ble to  his  modefty  and  merit. 

?0.  An  elegiac  Epijile  from  John  Halfer,  ^who  *was  imprejpd  ^ 
his  Return  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  Sufanna  his  ivife.  ^to.  6d, 
Wilkie. 

This  piece  is  dedicated  to  lieutenant  Ayfcough,  who  very  pro- 
bably fhewed  himfelf  to  be  no  inadequate  judge  of  its  merits  and 
life,  by  dropping  the  prefentation  copy,  piece  by  piece,  through 
the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarter-gallery  of  his  new 
veflel.  Be  it  known  to  thee,  courteous  reader,  that  we  have 
perufed  the  whole  poem,  and  therefore  it  is  but  juft  that  thou, 
iji  thy  turn,  Ihould  digell  a  ttanza. 

*  Adieu,  remember  me.     Jf  e'er  we  meet, 
We'll  meet,  Sufanna,  ne'er  to  part  again  ; 
In  diftant  climes  we'll  feek  a  fafe  retreat, 
Or  Hie  for  peace,  and  liberty, — to  Spain.* 

The  confidence  peculiar  to  a  jolly  tar,  is  certainly  vifible  ia 
the  afTertion  contained  in  the  firft  lines.  Mr.  Halfer  feems  to 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  he  and  his  wife  ever  meet  in  this 
world,  they  ihall  as  furely  put  into  the  fame  port  in  the  next. 
We  are  forry  that  he  does  not  think  Spain  to  be  a  clime  diftant 
enough  for  his  meditated  exile.  Theprofpeiflof  peace,  may,  how- 
ever, have  reconciled  him  a  little  to  his  own  country  ;  out  of 
which  we  heartily  wilh  the  prefa-gangs  would  tranfport  the  whole 
herd  of  fuch  miserable  rhimers. 

21.  The  Fairy^s  Re'vel:  a  Satire,  Afio,  is.  6 J*   Bladon. 

Though  dullnefs  is  reprehenfible   in  our  court  of  criticifm, 
indecency  i?  fw^e  always  to  meet  with  yet  greater  feverity  of  treat- 
ment. 
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ment.  This  is  a  miferable  motley  performance,  wliich  never 
rifes  above  mediocrity,  but  more  of.en  finks  beneath  contempt. 
The  mod  wanton  elf  in  the  train  of  queen  Mab,  even  her  mid- 
wife, would  blufh  at  this  writer's  obfcenity  ;  nor  could  the  molt 
wakeful  of  her  fprites  keep  its  eyes  long  open  over  the  reft  t>f 
his  performance. 

i2«  Appendix  ad  Opufcula.  Lu/us  Medici.  Odd:  Latirt<e,  l^  An- 
glicte :  Mufarum  Numerum  etquantes,  Gratiam  Jiudicfe  colentes^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  LuaenteD.  Gulielmo  Browne.  Dodflcy,  ^to. 

Sir  William  Browne  has  prudently  forebore  to  affix  any  price 
to  this  colledion,  becaufc  he  muft  have  been  well  convinced 
that  no  one  would  give  a  fingle  farthing  for  it.  The  College  of 
Phyficians  agreed  to  return  him  no  ibanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
former  part  of  it,  which  he  prefcntcd  to  them  ;  and  we  will  take 
DO  other  revenge  on  him,  for  the  abufe  he  has  bellowed  on  us, 
than  by  republifhing  it  as  follows. 

*  Epigramma  de  ReviToribus. 

*  Laus  cenfura  Re'vijorum  eji^  cenfuraque  laus  eft  : 

*  Ho  J  Ugito  itifuerfey  ut  faga  locuta  preces. 

*  A  word,  and  a  blow,  and  a  falve, 
*  To  monthly  Reviewers. 
«  Such  are  the  fad  Reviewers  of  ouu  days  ; 
Their  praife  is  cenibre,  and  their  cenfure  praife* 
The  true  fenfe  of  each  criticifm  of  theirs 
Is  backwards  read  :  as  witches  fay  their  pray'rs. 
«  Nota  bene.  Thefe  pfeudo-critics^  were  whipt,  pillored,  and  brand- 
ed, both  by  Shandy,  and  by  Churchill  \  yet  havd  the  northern 
hardnefs,  to  expofe  their  fcarified  backf,  their  cropt  ears,  and  tbf 
capital  letter  B,  burnt  in  their  foreheads. 

*  I^i  pifcatores  :  fapiunt/f</ «o«  Revi fores 
Fifhermen  ftruck  become  the  nvifer^ 
But  ftripes  mend  no  Monthly  Revilbr. 

«  — .—  But  let  this  ftarving  crew  my  pity  meet  1 

Poor  hungry  fouls  I  they  only  print  to  eat '. 

And  yet  alas  I  go  to  their  fey'ral  beds 

With  bellies  juft  as  empty  as  their  heads, 
*  yi'vitey  ^valete,  feroque  faltem,  aim  Phrygibusfapiti* 

*  Live,  and  let  phyfic  health  advife. 
And  late  at  leaft,  with  Troy  be  wife.' 

«  Datur,  Saturnalibus,  dated  Chriftmas  holidays,  mdcclxx.* 

23.  Eligy  to  the  Memory  of  the  right  honourable    the  Marquis  of 

Granhy,  /^to.  Price  6d,     Dodlley. 
And  when  all  good  commodiiies  are  fo  dear,  what  can  one 
expeft  for  fix  pence  ? 

24.  A  Monody  on  the  Dtaib  of  the  Re^v.  Mr,  George  Whitfield.  64?. 

Miller. 

This  Monody  is  a  performance  as  far  removed  from  real 

poefry,    as  methodifm   from  true    devotion.      Some  grunting 

brother  or  fnuffiing  fifter  has  taken   up  the  pen  to  celebrate 

the  deceafed  leader  of  that  enthufiaftic  band ;  and  feeras  to  he 

i  of 
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•f  opinion  that  the  world,  like  the  audiences  of  Tottenham- 
Court  and  Moorfields,  will  be  content  to  pay  their  money  for 
unconne£led  nonfenfe.  We  will,  however,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  readers,  point  out  to  them  a  few  inllances  of  fa- 
natic elegance  and  fublimity. 

The  author,  very  early  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  poem,  takes 
the  pains  to  inform  us,  that  he  does  not  love  a  cheek  with 
colour  in  itf  but 

<  The  leaden  lid,  the  fober  brow 

The  trelles  darkly  brown  j 
That  in  di/he-vel  fquallid  flow 
The  ivory  neckadown.* 

Though  he  is  no  admirer  of  the  rofes  of  the  cheek,  yet  he 
feems  to  have  fome  little  tafte  for  the  lillies  of  the  iieck  : — but 
mark  his  reafons ; 

*  Her  cheek's  foft  red  is  but  a  (lain 
Shed  from  the  harlot  wool  of  Spain  j 
And  woven  is  her  amber  hair. 
Warm  youth  and  folly  to  enfnare.' 

Ladies  who  walk  the  ftreets  I  None  of  you  that  paint  or 
wear  falfe  curls,  have  any  chance  of  picking  up  a  Methodift. 
however,  don't  defpair ;  if  your  necks  are  tolerably  white,  a 
ftraggling  faint  now  and  then  may  kneel  at  your  fhrines. 

But  let  us  intreat  thee,  courteous  and  intelligent  reader,  to 
declare  whether  thou  didft  ever  hear  before  that  the  late  George 
Whitfield  deftroyed  lumfelf,  was  buried  wht^re  crofs  ways  meet, 
*nd  had  a  ftake  drove  through  his  body  ,?  Thou  anfwcreft  No; 
jind  yet  this  poet  tells  us 

*  Thee  in  the  filent  tomb  impal'd 
With  fmiling  forrow  I  have  wail'd.' 

The  efFe(5ls  which  follow  the  found  of  the  archangel's  trum* 
pet,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  our  readers,  as  a  wonderful  inftancc  of 
the  true  fublime. 

*— —  the  clangors  loud  and  long 
Mock  thefoft  thunder's  puny  tongue.' 

Reader,  thou  art  unreafonable  if  thou  art  not  fatisfied  with 
thefe  quotations! 

25.  Jn  Eltgy  en  the  late  reverend  George  Whitefield,  M,  A, 
ijoho  died  September  30,  1770,  in  the  i^bth  year  0/  his  Jge.  By 
Charles  Wefley,  M.  A.  Prejbyter  of  the  Church  of  England. 
$vo,  Prici  td,  Cabe. 

Mr.  Charles  Wefley  might  havefpared  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
inform  us  what  he  is,  (a  particular,  into  which  no  one  woul4 
have  enquired)  becaufe  his  elegy  is  too  contemptible  for  criti- 
cifm,  (hough  it  deferves  the  Uih  for  its  prophanenef;.  Speaking 
of  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield's  traiftts  from  our  colonies, 
the  author  fays 

•Bjr 
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*  By  God's  fupreme  decree  and  high  command. 
He  now  returns  to  blefs  his  native  land; 
Nor  dreads  the  thrcat'nings  of  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Or  all  its  llorras,  with  Jesus  in  the  ihip.' 
We  almoft  think  ourfelves  criminal,  for  having  tranfcribed  t 
paflTage,  which  reprefents  our   bleffed  Redeemer  embarked   on 
the  fame  bottom  with  the  head  of  a  mercenary  fedl. 
a6   A  Funeral  Ode  en  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  nvho  departed  this  Life, 
fl/Rodberow,  Glouceflcrfhire,    Augult  lo,    1770;    and  en  the 
much  lamented  D  ath  of  the   Rev,    Mr.   George    Whitefieid. 
— Together  ixith    *Vcr/es  cctnp  fid  in  Am^ncTi,   hy  a  N-gro    Girl 
fe'venieen  years   of  Age ^  <7«  Mr.  Whitefieid. 
Pric6  onepennyj  but  not  worth  a  fingle  farthing. 

27.  An  Elegiac  Poem^  on  the  Death  'of  the  Reverend  Mr,  George 

Whitefieid.     4.'o.     P^ce  6d.      Wills. 

George  Whitefieid  again! — Indeed  we  are  almoft  ready  to 
wifh  (notwithftanding  the  prefent  want  of  feamen  and  foldiers) 
that  all  his  poets  had  accompanied  him  to  the  other  world. — 
tVe  will  for  once,  indulge  the  wifh  without  rellraint;  for,  on 
recolleflion,  methodifts  are  rarely  ever  ftirviceable  to  any  but 
their  pallors. 

This  Poem  is  wretched  (luff.  Good  devil,  carry  it  back  to 
ourpublilher  ;    we  will  fay  not  a  word  more  about  it. 

NOVEL. 

28.  The  Modern  Couple 'y  or  the  Hijlory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da  vers. 
J  2  vols,  ^s.fevued.      No^^* 

By  hufbands  who  take  too  great  liberties  after  their  marriage, 
and  by  wives  who  ^re  apt  to  carry  their  rcfintment  too  far,  xh'ii 
novel  fhould  be  read  with  attention  ;  becaufc  it  may  be  read  with 
advantage,  if  properly  regarded. 

POLITICS. 

29.  Conjiiierations  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland, 

%vo.  6d.  CadelL 
This  little  pamphlet,  wrote  on  account  of  a  late  eleflion  of 
one  of.  the  fixteen  pe^rs  of  Scotland,  is  the  acknowledged  pro- 
duclion  of  lord  Ellibank,  a  nobleman  greatly  celebrated  for 
genius,  knowledge,  and  uncommon  facility,  as  well  as  elegance 
of  expreffion  :  what  may  perhaps  appear  more  extraordinary,  is 
th-it,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  he  retains  more  fire  and  ftrength 
of  imagination,  than  generally  falls  to  the  fliare  of  youth.  The 
pamphlet  before  us  is  written  in  a  llyle  faited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  fubjsdl.  It  recommends  to  the  peers  of  Scotland,  the  prer 
fervation  of  their  own  independence  and  importance.  The  mo- 
tives by  which  they  are  incited  to  this  duty  by  lord  Ellibank, 
are  fuch  as  freedom,  not  faftion,  would  infpire  ;  and  there  has 
not  efcaped  a  fingle  ftroke  of  fancy"  from  his  lordlliip's  pen,  to 
lefien  the  fubjecl  he  writes  on  ;  though  all  who  know  him,  know 
how  difficult  he  fometimes  finds  it,  to  check  the  failles  of  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  imagination. 
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30.  ALetterlotbeJurorsof  Great  Britain,  ^€,  %vo,  ls.6d.  Pcftrch, 
It  is  with  pleafare  we  fee  an  opinion  of  fo  much  confequencc 
to  the  liberty  of  every  Britifh  fubjeft,  difcufTed  with  that  can- 
dour and  moderation  which  mea  of  liberal  fentiments  ought 
always  to  exercife  towards  each  oih^r.  The  judges  of  the  King*s 
Bench  are  treated  with  the  refpedl  due  to  their  high  ftaticn,  and 
their  opinion  examined  with  the  manly  freedom  becoming  an 
Englifhman  and  a  gentleman.  The  jurors  of  Great  Britain 
are  (hewn,  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  what 
are  their  rights.  They  are  enjoined,  with  the  warmell  expref- 
fions  of  genuine  patriotifm,  to  hold  faft  thofe  rights  upon  which 
depends  the  very  exiftence  of  their  liberty:  yet  the  author 
feems,  with  a  particular  facisfadlion,  to  confefs  the  great  abili- 
ties, as  a  lawyer,  and  the  flridl  integrity,  as  a  judge,  of  that 
noble  lord  who  fo  ably  prefides  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  whofe  name  ftands  firil   in  the  opinion  which  he  condemns, 

31.^  Free  Addrefs  to  Free  Men.  By  William  Sharp",  Jun.  [Dated 
_/r^,7j  Newport,  in  tbe^IJ/e  0/ Wigkt,  November  15,  1770.] 
$vo.  6d.    Flexney. 

*.Well  faid  jny  little  infular  patriot!  A  more  buftling,  npify, 
fnip-fnap  performance  has  not  been  laid  before  us  for  fome 
time  pall !  Thy  kilderkin  of  liberty,  however  fmall  in  refpe(^ 
of  capacity,  is  yet  highly  confequential^  when  we  ccnfider  the 
qualty  of  the  liquor  it  contains!  Thou  hall  exprefled  thy  aver- 
fton  to  the  Stuarts;  and  to  be  fure  all  mankind  will  begin 
a-frefh  to  perfecut-e  their  memory.  Thou  haft  fneered  at  David 
Hume,  our  bell  hillorian,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  your  little 
fmart  fix-penny  touch  has  already  flop c  the  progrefs  of  his  bulky 
fix  volumes  in  quarto.  Thou  hall  contributed  towards  the  ele-^ 
*vation  of  the  hon/d  o/Maraulij  ;  and  behold  all  our  unmarried 
minifters  are  quarrelling  who  Ihall  have  her.  What  more  could 
be  expelled  from  fo  fmall  a  pamphlet?  Yes,  one  thing  more: 
—To  light  our  fire  to- morrow  morning. 

32.  A  Leittrto  the  Right  Hon.  Lord'Honh.  Z'vo.  i/.  Henderfon* 
We  are  glad  to  find  our  old  friend  h.?^s  ftepj^^d  forth  once  more, 

to  give  falutary  advice  to  the  minifler,  on  fo  trying  an  occafion. 
—Certain  we  are,  that  no  author  in  London,  or  V/ellminller,^ 
is  better  qualified  for  the  tafk,  either  in  \qt(q  or  profe.  The 
virtue  of  perfeverance  he  is  certainly  blell  with  in  a  fupreme 
degree  ;  and  as  he  Hill  proceeds  to  warn  his  country  of  approach- 
ing danger,  notwithftan.ding  the  rancour  of  certain  envious 
critics,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  rewarded  with  a  penfion,  pro- 
portioned to  his  zeal  and  merit. — //'(as  Falllafffays)  there  he  anj 
n/irtue  extant, 

33.  Schemes  fuhmitted  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Public y  more  efpe- 
daily  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Me* 
tropolis.     Svo.   \s.  Browne. 

From  the  preface  to  this  coUedion  of  letters,  it  appears, 
that  they  were  defigned  for  the  daily  papers.  The  author  hopes 
that  the  public  will  excufe  the  ft}le  in  which  they  are  written, 

as 
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as  he  afTures  them,    he  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 

education. 

The  fubjedls  of  thefe  letters  are  as  follow.  The  removal  of 
the  prefent  executions  from  Tyburn,  to  fome  fitter  place.  Pro« 
pofals  for  a  general  adl  of  parliament,  for  improving  the  roads 
of  this  metropolis,  and  its  environs.  A  reformation  of  the 
abufes  among  ftage  coach-men,  waggon-mafters,  porters,  &c. 
On  the  neceflity  of  opening  feveral  new  roads.  On  the  fuppofed 
preparations  of  the  French,  for  aiHis  of  hoftility.  For  teaching 
the  military  exerciCe  to  200,000  men.  On  removing  Billingf* 
gate.  On  reforming  abufes  in  Smithfield  market,  the  Hay- 
market,  and  St.  James's  Park.  Methods  to  prevent  fuch  fre- 
quent attacks  from  houfe- breakers,  &c.  Means  by  which 
tranfportation  may  be  avoided,  &c. 

Of  thefe  Schemes,  fome  are  very  reafonable,  fome  plaufible, 
and  fome  vifionaiy.  They,  however,  deferve  the  attention  of 
our  legiilators, 

CHIRURGICAL. 

34.  J/t  EJ/ay  on  the  Cure  of  tdarateJ  Legs^  nuithout  refi^   ScC.  fy 
William  Rowley,  Surg' en.     S1/0.  i^.  6d,  F.  Newbery. 

The  tendency  of  ulcerated  legs  to  relapfe  on  the  patient's 
return  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  has  rendered  the  common  method 
of  curing  thofe  diforders  one  of  the  moft  unfuccefsful  in  the 
pra£lice  of  furgcry,  Mr.  Rowley  here  informs  us  of  a  new  me- 
thod, which  he  has  praf^ifed  for  fome  years  with  great  advan- 
tage; whereby  the  patients  are  laid  under  no  reftridlion  in  point 
of  reft,  or  dietetical  regimen,  and  the  ulcers  are  not  difpofed 
to  regenerate.  The  medicine  he  recommends  is  nitre,  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  cor- 
redled  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  fp.  fal.  ammoniac,  or  fome 
of  the  julep,  c  camphora.  For  diminishing  the  inflammation  in 
patients  who  live  freely,  he  orders  a  gentle  laxative  to  be  taken 
after  every  meal,  compofcd  of  a  fourth  part  of  jalap,  and  three 
fourths  of  powdered  nitre,  of  which  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  half  a  drachm.  The  efFeft  of  thefe  medicines  is  commonly 
to  occafion  very  great  pain  all  round  the  ulcers,  when  they  are 
firft  taken;  but  that  fymptom  gradually  decreafes,  as  the  ulcers 
advance  in  their  cure  j  and  they  promote,  in  general,  a  moft 
copious  difcharge  of  urine.  The  external  applications,  he  ad- 
vifes,  are  thofe  only  of  the  moft  fimple  kind,  in  which  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive,  fo  commonly  ufed,  has  no  (hare.  In  fupport 
of  this  method  of  cure,  Mr.  Rowley  prefents  us  with  twenty- 
four  cafes  of  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  which  were  laccefsfully 
treated.  One  inftance  only  occurred,  where  the  liberal  ufe  of 
nitre  feemed  to  hazard  a  mortification,  till  fucha  confequence 
was  prevented  by  the  bark. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pra£lice  in  this  pamphlet  is    delivered 
with  judgment,  and  highly  merits  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 

D  I  V  I. 
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35.  Sermons  principally  addrejfed  to  Youths  To  luhich  is  mddtd^ 
A  Trarjjlatton  e/'Ifocrates'i  Oration  /oDemonicus.  By  ],  Toul- 
min,  A.  M.  Svo,  3/.     Baldwin. 

Thefe  difcourfes  arc  of  a  pradtical  nature,  and  extremely 
well  calculated  for  thofe  to  whom  they  are  more  particularly 
addrefled.  They  are  full  of  ufeful  inftru6tions,  delivered  in 
an  animated,  and  (excepting  fome  expreflions,  which  {eem  to 
have  a  twang  of  the  Meeting,  and  others  which  are  a  little 
too  elaborate  and  flowery)  an  agreeable  ftile. 

The  fubjefts  treated  of  are  thefe,  viz.  Youth  exhorted  to 
feek  the  Favour  of  God  and  Man,  from  Luke  ii.  ^2,  The 
Prodigal,  a  Warning  to  Youth.  Youth  reminded  of  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Conduft  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  his  Con- 
dition in  a  future  State.  Reflexions  on  the  Death  of  Youth. 
The  Happinefs  that  flows  from  religious  Truft.  The  Grounds 
and  Reafons  of  a  Life  of  Faith.  The  Influence  of  Habitual 
Piety.  And  the  Pleas  for  neglecting  Public  Worlliip  con- 
fidered. 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  Tranflatlon  of  Ifocrates's  Ora- 
tion to  Demonicus  is  fubjoined  to  thefe  Difcourfes,  becaufe  it 
falls  in  with  the  defign  of  their  publication,  that  of  inftilling 
into  the  minds  of  youth  the  fentiments  of  wifdom  and  virtue, 

36.  A  Jhort  Aicount  of  Thtolcgical  Ledures,  noiv  reading  at  Cam- 
bridge. To 'which  is  added  J  a  neixi  Harmon:  of  the  G  of  pels.  By 
th:  Rev.  John  Jebb,  M.  A.  Late  Fello'w  of  St.  Peter's  College. 
4/c?.  1/.  6d.     White. 

This  appears  to  be  a  full  and  ingenuous  account  of  Mr.  Jebb*s 
critical  and  explanatory  leflures  on  the  Four  Gofpels.  Hehas 
been  cenfured,  it  feems,  for  holding  opinions  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  for  profefledly  endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
doflrines  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  He  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  himfelf  in  this  public  manner. 
If  we  may  judge  of  his  leftures  by  this  little  fketch,  he  has  been 
injurioufly  treated.  He  feems  to  proceed  upon  a  liberal  plan, 
and  the  fcheme  of  his  Harmony  is  ingenious. 

37.  A  Continuation  ofth  Critical  Remarh  upon  anexcelhnt  Trea- 
tife,  intituled,  ^' A  Syjiem  of  Ecclejiajiical  Hifory  and  Mora* 
lity:*  *    81/(7.  ^d.  Bladon. 

The  produflion  of  a  writer,  who  feems  to  have  impaired  his 
intclledls,  by  poring  over  the  Miihna,  and  the  Gemara. 

•  See  Vol,  xxix.  p.  318. 

MIS- 
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38,  The  Tutor's  GuiJt :  being  a  Complete  Syjiem  of  Arithmttic^ 
tuoith  <v*trious  Branches  in  the  Mathematics,  In  Six  Parts,  By 
Charles  Vyfc.    iimo.   35.    Robinfon  an^  Roberts, 

Arithmetic,  confidered  in  its  full  extent,  is,  doubtlefs,  a 
very  copious  fubjeft ;  but  as  the  praftical  part  is  generally  un- 
derftood  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  four  great  rules,  or  opera- 
tions of  addition,  fubtraftion,  multiplication,  and  divifion, 
the  learner,  when  mafter  of  thefe,  will  not  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fuch  other  ufeful 
rules,  namely,  fellowfliip,  alligation,  fimple  and  compound 
intereft,  difcount,  barter,  rebate,  Sec.  as  have  been  contrived 
for  facilitating  mercantile  computations  ;  and  which,  indeed, 
are  no  more  than  an  application  of  the  firft  four  general  rules 
above  mentioned.  It  has,  however,  been  found  necefTary  by 
the  modern  writers  upon  arithmetic,  to  enlarge  the  former 
plan,  by  the  introdud^ion  of  Pradical  Geometry,  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Algebra,  and  likewife  the  Extraftion  of  Square  and 
Cube  Roots,  by  which  means  their  publications  are  rendered 
of  general  ufe  to  every  art  or  profeflion,  wherein  the  know- 
ledge of  numbers  becomes  necelftry  ;  and  no:vvithflanding 
there  are  many  books  already  extant  upon  the  fame  fubjcdl, 
yet  we  apprehend,  that  the  work  before  us  will  not  be  deem- 
ed either  unneceiTary  or  impertinent,  after  having  affured  ouf 
.readers,  it  is  recommended  to  ihe  favour  of  the  public,  by  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  mathematical  writers  of  tb^  preient 
age. 

39.  Preceectings  ef  a  general  Court-Mar tialt  held  nt  VcnfzcolHf  in 
Weft  Florida,  on  Wediiefday,  March  16,  1768,  and  (ontinued 
till  Wednefday,  April  io,  1768.  81/3.  3/.  6d.  Jchnfton. 

This  work  is  of  fuch  a  nature,,  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  reviewed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  it  to  our  readers. 
And  where  a  private  cbaradsr  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think  it 
proper  to  give  our  own  «nfupported  opinion.  In  a  word,  thofe 
who  want  to  know  whether  major  Farmer,  to  whom  thefe  pro- 
ceedings relate,  was  unjuftly  accufed,  or  fairly  acquitted,  muft 
.confult  the  work  itfelf. 

40.  Thoughts  on  Capital  PuniJjmsntSy  in  a /cries  of  Letters,    %vo, 

is,  Baldwin. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  colle£lion  of  Letters  formerly  pub- 
lilhed,  at  different  times,  in  the  London  Magazine;  and  fuggeftj 
many  ingenious  arguments  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws, 

41.  T9 
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41.  Some  Propofah for Jirengthening  our  Naval  Injiltutions  :   inn 

Letter  tB  Lor ^i  AnCon,  8cc.  8'F(?.  is.  6J.  BeckeU 
Thefe  propofals  relate  to  fupplying  the  dcfed  of  literary  ac~ 
•omplifhments,  which  gentlemen  who  go  early  to  fea  labour 
under,  by  ellablifhing  regulations  for  educating  them  afterwards 
on  board ;  and  the  author  thinks  that,  without  extravagance, 
they  ought  to  be  particularly  inftrufted  in  all  the  following 
parts  of  knowledge,  as  necelTary  or  fubfervient  to  their  profeffion: 
viz.  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanifti  languages,  moral  philo- 
fophy,  geography,  geometry,  aflronomy,  algebra,  mechanics 
in  every  branch,  drawing,  ftatics,  optics,  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  engineering,  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  military  exercif^Si  ia 
the  moll  extenfive  conception. 

42.  A  Letter  tothe  Hort»  Sir  Richard  Perrot,  Mart,  Z'vo,  is.  Swan. 
From  the  perufal  of  this  pamphlet,  it  appears,  that  the  hero 

of  the  piece  has  met  with  very  rough  treatment,  in  confequenco 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Flint  Addrefs ;  but, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  author  owns  himfelf  to  be  the 
friend  of  Sir  Richard  Perrot,  and  an  admirer  of  his  virtues,  &c, 
&c.  fome  perfons  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  character 
of  this  diftinguifhed  baronet  has  not  fuiFered  merely  from  the 
faftious  fpirit  of  the  times. 

43.  4n  Addrefs  to  the  People  «/ Cumberland  flreet  ChapeU  %vo^ 

6d.  Jones. 
All  wc  can  learn  from  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the  people  be- 
longing to  Cumberland-flreet  chapel  have  been  throwing  haf- 
ibcks  at  one  another's  heads ;  and  that  they  have  a  military  man 
among  them,  who,  while  he  was  in  a  country  where  the  Gofpel 
was  not  preached.  Was  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  feared  nothing. 
We  fliould  be  forry  to  draw  the  natural  inference  from  this  af- 
fertion  of  his,  and  fuppofe  that  religion  and  bravery  are  incom- 
patible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  himfelf  is  lefs  a  foldier  iij 
England,  where  he  may  hear  a  fermon  every  hour,  than  he  was 
in  a  place  where  no  religious  worlhip  was  eitabliihed* 

44.  A  brief  Account  of  the  Commencement  ^  Differences,  and  Separa^ 
tion  befween  the  Proprietors  of  Cumberland-ftreet  Chapelt  an4 

J — -*«n  5 e.  Preacher  at  the  f aid  Chapel.  8w.  64-  Rofon, 

Wc  cannot  help  fajying,  with  king  Stephen,  that  we  hold 

this  account  to  hefxpence  all  too  dear  ;  and  feel  as  little  reluft- 
ance  as  that  monarch  to  cqll  the  taylor,  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be 
the  author  of  it,  by  hard  names.  This,  and  the  fvjregoing,  can 
hardly  be  called  literary  articles,  and  therefore  wc  are  in  hfift^ 
to  difmifs  them. 

45.  TheTrauels  of  Father  Orleans,  a  Jefuit,  2vo.  is,  Mackenaie, 
We  learn  from  this  pamphlet,  that   father  William  Orleans, 

was  originally  a  Jefuit ;  that,  after  his  baniftiment  from  France, 
he  travelled  through  E;urope,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  5  thac 
^  fuffcrcd  a  great  variety  of  hardlhips;  was  expofcd  to  many 
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imminent  dangers  from  ftorms,  Ihipwtecks,  thunder,  lightning;'^ 
robbers,  and  wild  bealls ;  and  that  at  laft  he  arrived  fafe  in 
London,  and  became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 

This  narrative  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  himfelf.  But 
who  the  author  of  it  was,  is  of  no  confequence.  It  is  a  mifera- 
ble  compofition,  calculated  only  for  readers  of  the  lowed  clafs. 

46.  Jnf'wer  to  a  Letter  in  the  Gazetteer,  ^c.  relative  to  the  neiM 
Edition  of  Shakefpeare'i  King  Lear. 
To  the  Printer  of  the  Gazetteer,  Jan.  8  1771. 

*  The  Critical  Reviewer  remarks,  that  patience,  rather  than  fa- 
gucity,  was  required  to  the  publication  of  King  Lear  j  but  he  has 
taken  no  notice  Xh2iX.  fidelity  is  required  in  all  editions,  and  has  been 
performed  in  this,  and  in  no  other.  The  worthy  pioneer,  he  allows, 
has  a  degree  of  merit ;  but  who  ever  heard,  fays  he,  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  pioneers  only  ?  They  who  have  heard  of  a 
battle  fought  by  pioneers  only  5  which  is  the  cafe  in  point ! 

*  He  has  not  been  fo  lucky  as  to  have  difcovered,  that  one  valua* 
blc  reading  has  been  retrieved  through  the  whole  tragedy  !  Then 
he  has  been  very  unlucky  indeed  !  He  may  fet  his  own  value  on 
his  own  readings,  but  the  public  will  value  the  readings  of  Shake- 
pear  for  ^//^^Ti  and  fome  will  think  this  reading,  p.  13,  friend/hip 
Jives  hence  of  fome  value,  and  juftified  as  fuch  by  the  note  f.  which 
all  his  empty  witticifms  will  never  be  able  to  anfwer.  And  when 
the  Reviewer  has  tired  himfelf  with  laughing  at^  his  own  jefts,  he 
will  find  himfelf  laughed  at  in  his  turn,  for  venting  them  with  no 
better  foundation. 

*  Mr.  Jennens,  with  his  leave,  when  in  the  country,  is  both  at  and 
tf  Gopfal  J  and  by  accefs  to  his  library,  more  or  Icfs  'valuable,  the 
edition  was  undertaken  ^  valuable  and  extenfive  are  of  the  Reviewer'! 
invention,  malevolent  enough,  and  truly  defpicable  ;  the  doubt, 
forely  troublcfome  to  his  mind,  let  him  get  nd  of  as  he  can  ;  no 
man  fees  that  creeping  fertility  of  file  which  the  Reviewer  fees  ; 
Bor  has  the  chaplain  any  concern  in  it,  as  he  falfely  fuppofes  :  but 
I  will  lofc  no  more  time  in  remarking  on  a  critic,  who  fays  any 
thing  at  random,  never  confidering  whether  with  or  without  rea- 
fon,  but  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  troubled  mind,  which, 
like  the  troubled  lea,  cannot  reft,  but  whofe  waters  are  perpetually 
calling  up  mire  and  dirt. 

*  There  is  no  peace,  faith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.* 

To  the  Author  of  the  preceding  elegant  and  correR  Letter, 
IT  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  conceal  his  profeffion.  In  the 
Gazetteer's  rcprehenfion  of  our  Review  of  the  newly  publiftied 
Lear,  we  fhould  have  been  glad  not  to  have  feen  the  Parfon  peep- 
ing through  the  Critic ;  fince  he  betrays  himfelf  by  indecencies 
very  unclerical,  and  utters  his  fcriptural  fulminations  with  a  fe- 
xioufnefs  and  folemnity,  which,  on  fo  flight  an  occafion,  we  de- 
ride, and  with  a  hcentioufnefs  and  prophanenefs  which  on  all 
bccafions  wc  deteft. 

We  ftill  entertain  our  former  opinion  in  refpefl  of  this  brat  of 
impotence,  which  was  father'd  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
and  midwifed  by  the  other  two  into  the  world ; 

And  that  (as  K.  Richard  fays)yo  lamely  and  imperfe^ly. 
The  dogs  hark  at  it  as  it  haltf  by  them. 

6  I? 
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ffl  fliOrt,  this  leafh  of  vain-glorious  editors  have  only  done 
that  which  all  their  predeceflbrs  had  difdained  to  attempt.  It 
would  as  ill  have  become  a  Homer  or  a  Plato,  to  have  gathered 
pebbles  and  cockle-ftiells,  as  a  Pope  or  a  Warburton  to  chrouicU 
{wz\ifmall  beer  as  falfe  orthography,  or  yet  more  erroneous  punc- 
tuation.  The  fingle  reading,  which  one  of  thefe  zealous  clerks 
(haplefs  man  !  couldft  thou  find  no  more  ?)  points  out  in  his  let-  • 
ter,  as  fupremely  important,  exhibits  only  a  fielh  proof  of  his 
want  of  difcernment.  Banijhment,  which  may  be  ^confidered  as 
an  a6l  of  defpotifm,  is  fignificantly  oppofed  to  freedom  ;  but 
friendjhlp.,  (the  word  which  thefe  lucklefs  critics  would  introduce) 
has  no  propriety  at  all.  A  man  may  be  banijhed  into  freedom, 
but  he  cannot  be  ^^»//^^^/to  his/r/>«^j.  To  abandon  fenfe,  ia 
favour  of  nonfenfe,  and  introduce  blunders  into  the  text  of  Lear, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  appearing  to  do  fomething,  where  nothing 
was  requifite  to  be  done,  is  to  treat  the  play  with  greater  feve- 
rity,  than  even  the  hero  of  it  fuifered  from  his  ungrateful 
daughters. 

We  are,  however,  at  no  time  afhamed  to  retrafik  our  judg- 
ments when  they  have  been  too  haftily  delivered.  We  think 
ourfdves  authorized,  by  the  letter  already  laid  before  the  reader, 
to  declare,  that  the  library  of  the  faid  Mr.  Jennens  is  neither 
^valuable  nor  extenji've.  At  the  folicitation  of  our  correfpondent, 
we  retraft  the  epithets  we  had  inadvertently  bellowed  on  fo  in- 
iignificant  a  colle<^ion. 

We  likewife  humble  ourfelves  before  the  magnificent  Jennens, 
the  induftrious  Lemuel,  and  Saygrace  the  Fat.  We  do  allow, 
that  when  the  firft  of  thefe  is  at  his  country  feat,  he  is  certainly 
at  Gopfal,  Leafingly  doth  he  write,  who  fhall  alTert  the  con- 
trary. We  only  plead  the  privilege  to  fay,  in  our  turn,  that  as 
he  was  in  town  for  fome  months  pail,  and  defcended  to  the  la- 
borious tafk  of  correfting  the  prefs  from  which  King  Lear  if- 
fued,  he  could  not  be  in  London  and  «/  Gopfal  too.  We 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  have  acknowledged  him  to  have  been 
of  Gopfal,  even  while  he  was  wiping  his  critical  fpeftacles  in 
Great  Ormond  Street : — nay,  more,  we  would  have  loudly  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  that  he  was  Charley  Jennens,  ivith  his 
familiar  J  ;  Charles,  nvith  his  brothers  and  fijiers  \  and  Charles 
Jennens,  Efq.  *with  all  Europe* 

We  are  likewife  forry  that  our  former  account  of  this  publica- 
tion has  obliged  the  editors  to  infert  the  following  expenfive  pufF 
in  the  Public  Advertifer  of  the  14th  Jnftant. 

'  Extras  of  a  Letter  jrom  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his  Friend 
in  Lo7idQni  Jan.  5. 

*  I  return  you  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Lear  which  you  were  n> 
kind  to  fend,  and  which  I  received  the  latter  end  of  laft  week  :  the 
edition  is  beautifully  printed  j  and  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  you 
for  adorning  it  with  fo  fine  a  mezzotinto  of  Shakefpeare,  from  your 
favourite  pifture  of  him  ;  It  has  more  vivacity  in  it,  and  is  mora 
like  Shakcfpcare's  foul,  than  any  pi^ure  I  have  feen  before.' 

The 
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The  reader  will  hereby  perceive,  that  thefe  editors  haW 
had  fome  comfort.  They  have  been  told  by  this  friend  in  the 
country,  that  their  play  is  beautifully  printed ^  and  that  tho  mez- 
aotinto  before  the  title,  is  more  like  S hake/pear e' i  foul  than  any 
pi  dure  he  has  feen  before. 

Concerning-  the  print  we  will  have  no  controvexfy ;  but  we 
iiill  adhere  to  our  former  opinion,  that  the  foul  of  the  mezzo- 
tinto  is  not  the  foul  of  Shakefpeare.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
Shakefpeare  to  have  had  many  miftakes-  convmitted,  both  about 
his  foul  and  body.  Pope,  who  may  have  been-  fuppofed  to  have 
had  fome  acquaintance  with  his  foul,  knew  fo  little  of  his  body 
as  to  exhibit  him  under  the  form  of  James  the  Firft.  We  fliould 
be  glad  to  flatter  Mr.  Jennens  upon  fome  knowledge  of  his 
body,  in  hopes  that  we  may  hereafter  praife  him  for  gaining 
more  acquaintance  with  his  foul.  But  while  he  keeps  company 
with  men  who  look  for  the  foul  of  Shakefpeare  no  further  than 
a  mezzotinto,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  Poet  and 
the  Critic  will  continue  flrangers. 

We  that  are  daily  witnefles  to  thC/revGiutk>DS  of  the  learned 
world  J  and  have  known  many  authors,  and  many  editors,  who, 
while  they  thought  their  greatnefs  was  a-ripening,  have  been  fud- 
denly  ni^t  bj  a  killing  fro/i  j  we,  who  have  ourfelves  fometimes 
fuflfered  from  the  unexpetled  blaib  of  nipping  criticifm,  mull 
be  fuppofed  to  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  literary  misfartuR«3,  and  to 
regard  a  dejeded  brother  with  mild  fympatliy  and  fbft  commi- 
feration.  We  have  imaged  Mr,  Jennens  and  his  coadjutors 
hallening  to  town  with  their  new  Lear  ;  counting  the  miles,  frett- 
ing at  the  roads,  and  curfing  the  poft-horfes.  At  laft  they  en- 
tered this  great  metropolis,  ytnij  ^'idit  vicif  faid  Mr.  Jennens, 
*  I  have  hitherto  concealed  my  powers;  but  I  will  now  (hew  thefe 
Londoners  the  prowcfs  of  feventy-fix.  Cahvitiernlaured  celaba^ 
Thus  he  fpokc,  and  grew  larger  in  his  own  eyes.  But  Nemesis 
heard. the  unfeafonable  boait;  and  the  ghoil  of  Ca pel  Hood 
^finning  behind  him.  That  night  he  dreamed  a  fatal  dream, 
A  garland  of  bays  was  advanced  towards  him.  He  ftretched 
out  his  hand,  feized  it   with  eagernefs,  and  found  it  wa$  birch% 

We  do  not  doubt,  but  that  when  this  fad  recital  ihall  arrive 
in  Leiccfterfhire,  the  manor-houfe  of  Gopfal  will  be  completely 
infulated  by  the  tears  of  ail  the  neighbouring  parilhes,  yah, 
JtHnine  ttdjler  I  littiatorum  omnium  minimi  Prtnceps  I — ArfOganCC 
\\\  becomes  the  man  who  commences  critic  at  a  time  of  Ufe^ 
when  the  little  judgment  and  fa^cy'he  ever  pofieffed,  are  both  ia 
their  decline  !—A<Seu,  plump  Saj-grace !  go  comfort  thy  trijiful 
patforr,  -       ^--.- ,..;  .^   ;  , 

Fcr  tears  do  Jlop  the  f.oadgates  of  his  eyes  ; 
and  may  the  fmiles  of  the  fair,  at  the  ball  in'  Bloom fhury,  over* 
paj  thee  for  all  thy  fufFerings  in  our  Review !— Farewell,;  moft 
microicopic  Lemuel,  wlio,  like  thy  name  fake,  tPte  immortal 
Gulliver  among  the  Brobdignagians,  hadft  al moft  efcaped  our 
notice!  We  .  acknowledge  thv  certainty  of  thy  defcept  fro/j;: 
that  great  traveller';  for  through  him  only,  the  ^U  ofWIiipasiail. 
vrificifm  could  have  devolved  to  thee  I 
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A  General  HiJJory  of  Scotland,  from  the  edrUeft  Accounts  to  tiA 
prefent  Time,  In  Ten  Vols.  By  William  Guthrie,  Ef^.  8i/*» 
2I.  I GS.    Je-uied,     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

WE  concluded  our  laft  Review  on  this  Hiftory,  with 
mentioning  a  tranfaftion  fo  infamous  in  itfelf,  and  io 
fubverfive  of  the  public  faith  of  nations,  that  no  partiality 
would  allow  us  to  extenuate  ;  which  was  the  infraction  of  the 
charter  of  Renunciation,  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  Uobert  I. 
refpefling  the  ridiculous  claim  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englilh 
crown  over  that  of  Scotland.  We  lliall  now  prefent  our  rea- 
ders with  this  author's  Ihort,  but  deciTive  remarks  on  the  mif- 
takes  of  fome  hiftorians,  in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
charter  of  homage,  faid  to  have  been  palTed  by  David  Bruce, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  three  efiates  of  the  kingdom  in  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 

•  That  fuch  a  charter  (hould  be  forged  and  deemed  genuine,  in  -* 
the  days  of  ignorance  and  impofture,  is  not  furprifing  ;  but  thai  it 
ihould  meet  with  advocates  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  furpafs 
belief,  was  ir  not  mentioned  by  Carte,  who  is  among  the  lateft 
of  the  Engiifli  hiftorians,  as  an  authentic  deed,  and  as  ftill 
remaining  intire,  under  the  great  ftal  of  Scotland,  in  the  old 
Chapter-houfe  of  Weftminfter-Abbey.  It  is  very  poUible  that 
the  great  leal  of  Scotland  might  be  appended  to  fuch  an  iiiftru- 
ment,  becaufe  it  was  in  pofleflion  of  David's  enemies  ;  but  that 
this  charter  is  a  forgery,  appears  plainly  from  the  teftimony 
of  all  hiftory  and   records,  which   prove,  that  David,  in   the 
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fifth  year  of  his  reign,  was  in  France,  and  that  he  did  not  hold 
a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  till  eight  years  after  the  date  of  the 
fiippo;ed  inftrument.  After  this  flagrant  deredlon,  it  would 
mifpend  ;he  reader's  time,  .Ihould  I  defcend  to  other  proofs  of 
this  coanrerfeit  deed.* 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  minute  a  detail,  to  exemplify  the 
feveral  important  obfervations  which  are  made  on  preceding 
writers  by  this  learned  author,  whofe  hiftorical  information  is 
Jio  lefs  accurate  and  extenfive,  than  his  judgment  is  clear,  and 
unbiafled  even  by  the  grealefl:  authorities.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  elder  fons  of  Robert  II.  however,  is  a  matter  of  fo  great 
ccnfccu.ncc  to  the  honour  of  the  Britilii  crov»'n,  that  we  fliouM 
be  guilty  of  a  fort  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  if  we  did  not  exhi- 
bit the  arguments  which  are  adduced  by  onr  author  for  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  that  fa6t,  in  oppofition  to  the  injurious  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 

*  On  the  fourth  of  April  this  year  ('373),  a  parliament  met 
at  Scone  upon  a  very  momentous  occafion.  Pvobcrt  had  a  nu' 
mcrous  iflue,  but  his  fon  and  heir  by  his  firft  marriage  had 
none,  and  was  of  a  fickly  conftitution.  His  daughters  had 
been  m.arried  into  feveral  powerful  families,  who  had  remote 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  :  and,  upon  his  death,  his  younger 
fons  might  afpire  to  the  royal  dignity  during  the  Kfe-time  of 
their  elder  brothi-T.  It  was  therefore  by  this  parliament 
enabled,  "  That  the  fons  begotten  of  his  firfl  and  fecond  wives, 
and  their  heirs,  fnould  in  order  fucceed  to  him,  the  faid  king, 
in  the  kingdom  and  right  of  reigning ;  that  is,  that  his  eldelt 
ion,  the  lord  John,  earl  of  Carrie,  and  fteward  of  Scotland, 
procrexed  betwixt  him  and  his  firft  wife,  Elizabeth  More, 
conformably  to  the  declaration  m.ade  in  the  laft  parliament, 
Ihould  fucceed  to  him  ;  and  failing  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  (v;hich  God  forbid),  the  lord  Robert  earl  of  Fife  and 
Menteiih,  fecond  /on  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  by  his  faid  firft 
^vife  ;  and  the  faid  lord  Robert  and  his  heirs  alfo  failing,  Alex- 
ander lord  of  Badenoch  (afterwards  earl  of  Buchan),  th<^  third- 
fan  of  the  laid  lord  the  king  by  the  fame  wife  ;  and  the  faid 
lord  Alexander  and  his  heirs  failing  alfo,  the  lord  David  earl 
of  Strathcrn,  fbn  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  begotten  of  his 
fecond  wife,  Euphame  Rofs ;  and  the  faid  lord  David  and 
his  heirs  in  like  manner  perchance  failing,  Walter,  fon  of  the 
faid  lord  the  king,  bro  her-gcrir.an  of  the  faid  lord  David  (af- 
terwards earl  of  Athcl)  ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  five  brothers, 
and  the  heirs  from  them  defcendmg,  failing  perchance  in  like 
maimer,  and  wholly  (which  God  forbid),  the  true  and  lawful 
heirs  of  the  blood  and  flock-royal  from  thenceforward  fliould 
fucceed  in  the  kingdom  i.ai  the  right  of  reigning." 

*  This 


'  This  aft  of  parliament,  to  which  the  great  fcal  of  Scot- 
land, and  thofc  of  forty- one  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  par- 
ticularly that  of  William  earl  of  Douglas,    are   appended,    is 
a  frefli  and  moft  fignal   refutation   of  Buchanan's  calumnious 
alfertion,  who  fays,  that  king  Robert,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  married  Elizabeth  More,  who  had  been    his  concubine, 
legitimated  her  children,  advanced  them  to  honours  and  riches, 
and   obtained  an  adl  of  parliament,  by  which    they  were  pre- 
ferred, in  the  order  of  fuccefilon,  to  the   children  of  queeri 
liuphame.  After  an  aflertion  fofalfein  faft,  and  contradiiSted  by 
fo  many  auihentic  records,  the  candid  reader  cannot  be  aftonifh- 
ed  at  the  many  harlh  charges  which  have  been  brought  againfi: 
Buchanan's  veracity  in  fo  capital  a  point  as  that  of  balhrdizing 
ail  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  from  which  his  prefent  majefty 
derives  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.     I  fliall  add, 
now  that  I  am  upon  this   fubjedt,  that  in   the  year  1695,  the 
greateft  antiquaries  of  Europe,  after  infpedion  and   examina- 
tion, admitted  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  which  is  depofited 
in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  and  was  publilhed  by  its  prin- 
cipal, Lewis  Innes.     By  this    charter,  which  is  dated    1364, 
Robert,  who  was  then  fteward  of  Scotland  and  earl  of  Stra- 
thern,  endows  a  chapel  which  he  had  ereded   in  confideratiort 
of  the  difpenfation  granted  him  by  the  pope  (dudum)  for  mar- 
rying long  ago  his  deceafed   wife,  Elizabeth  More,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  confanguinity  between  them  ;   and  the  feal  of  his 
eldeft    fon,    John  Stuart,   lord   of  Kyle,    is  appended  to  the 
fame.     The  witnefies  are  the   abbot  of  Ivlywynne,  and   the 
lord    John,  brother  to   the   high-ll:evvard,  with  many  others. 
Can  it   be  fuppofed,  that  R.obert's  own  brother  would  have 
witneffcd  this  deed,  had  there  been  the  leaft  queltion  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  ?  But  indeed  the  proofs  of  John's  le- 
gitimacy are  fo  various,  that  it  would  be  tirefome  to  the  reader, 
Ihould  we  multiply  them  in  this  place.     I  fiiall  only  add,-  that 
the  calumny  feems  to  have  taken  rife,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter, 
from  the  pretcnfions  of  the  fons  of  the  fccond  marriage,  who 
wanted  to  baflardize  the  progeny  of  the  firii  ;  and  that  Robert 
certainly  had  natural  childien  by  a  hdy  of  the  name  of  Moran* 
who  was   married   to   a   gentleman    named   GifF.irdj    and  is 
therefore  either  inadvertently  or  deOgnedly  confounded  with  his 
Wife  Elizabeth.' 

We  (liall  extraft  the  account  of  a  very  fingular  combat  be- 
twixt two  of  the  northern  clans,  which  the  author  has  very 
properly  introduced  tr.  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  charad^er 
of  thofe  warlike  tribes,  and  the  defpcrate  manner  in  which 
they  engaged  in  their  feudal  contentions. 
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*  Such  being  the  ftatc  of  foreign  affairs,  the  hiftory  ofdo- 
meOic  feuds  becomes  now  that  of  Scotland.  The  carl  of 
Crawford's  fuccefs  againft  the  Catarcnes,  under  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  encouraged  Robeit  to  entruft  him  (Buchanan  fays 
his  fon)  with  a  commilTion  for  fubduing  otlier  infurgents,  wlio 
were  then  diliurbing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Particular 
mention  is  made  of  two  Highland  tribes,  the  one  called  the 
Clan  Chattan,  and  the  other  the  Clan  Kay.  '^1  hey  were  nu- 
merous, brave,  and  barbarous,  and  the  earl  of  Crawlbrd  was 
not  without  his  apprchenfions,  that  fliould  he  attempt  to  fup- 
prefs  them  by  force,  they  might  both  unite  againll  him,  and 
thereby  occafion  a  great  deal  of  bloodftied,  if  not  defeat  him. 
After  fome  confideration,  he  and  Thomas  Dunbar,  earl  of 
Murray,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  commiflion,  refolved 
to  have  recourfe  to  policy  ;  and,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
unable  to  reconcile  their  differences,  they  propofed  a  method 
by  which  they  might  be  terminated.  This  was  by  thirty,  on 
each  fide,  entering  themfelves  as  champions  for  their  refpeilive 
clans,  and  deciding  their  differences  by  the  fword,  without  be- 
ing allowed  any  other  weapon.  This  propofal,  which  was  en- 
tirely according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  feudal>law,  was  agreed  to 
on  both  fides.  The  king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpeda- 
tors  of  the  combat.  The  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned 
for  all  their  former  offences,  and  the  conquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  favour.  The  North  inch  of  Perth,  a  level  fpot,  fo 
called  from  being  partly  furrounded  by  water,  was  to  be  the 
fcene  of  aftion ;  but,  upon  the  niuftering  the  combatants,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Clan  Chattan, 
had  abfented  himfclf  thiough  feai;,  and  could  not  be  found. 
It  was  propofed  to  balance  the  difference,  by  withdrawing  one 
of  the  Clan  Kay ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  refign  the  honour  and  danger  of  the  combat.  After  various 
other  expedients  failing,  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  fadler,  though 
no  way  connected  with  either  clan,  offered  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  abfentee,  upon  his  receiving  a  French  crown  of  gold 
(about  the  value  of  feven  fhillings  and  fix  pence)  which  was 
accordingly  paid  him.  The  encounter  was  maintained  on 
both  fides  with  inconceivable  fury  ;  but,  at  length,  by  the 
fuperior  valour,  ftrengih,  and  (kill,  of  Henry  Wynd,  vidory 
declared  herfelf  for  the  Clan  Chattan.  Of  them  no  more  than 
ten,  befides  Wynd,  were  left  alive,  and  all  dangeroufiy 
wounded.  The  combatants  of  the  Clan  Kay  were  all  cut  off, 
excepting  one,  who  remained  unhurt,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
Tay,  and  efcaped  to  the  oppofite  bank.* 

Among  a,  people  fo  fierce  and  obftinate  in  their  private 
difputeSj  and  fo  little  accuftomed  to  ihe  cellraints  of  legal  au- 
thority, 
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tborlty,  it  may  juftly  appear  rurprifing,  and  our  author  ob. 
ferves  it  is  peculiar  to  this  Iiiftory,  that  no  altercations  ever 
happened  between  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  their  parliaments, 
or  great  councils. 

•  Several  plaufible  arguments,  fays  he,  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this ;  but  I  believe  it  was  in  Tome  meafure 
owing  to  the  king,  afllfted  by  the  clergy,  being  always  able  to 
throw  the  fcale  wherever  they  lent  their  weight,  in  the  parties 
that  generally  divided  a  feudal  ftate,  particularly  that  of  Scot- 
land. Another  caufe  might  have  operated  ftill  more  powerfully. 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  as  I  have  often  obferved,  moll:  undoubt^ 
cdly  were  controulable  by  their  great  council  or  parliament; 
and  in  matters  of  fo  great  importance  as  might  unite  all  the 
laity,  the  kings  might  not  think  proper  to  difagree  with  their 
parliaments,  even  though  they  had  the  clergy  on  their  fide.* 

Mr.    Guthrie    has   occafionally  interfperfed     through    this 
work,  many  judicious  obfervations  on  the  political  conftitution 
of  Scotland,  which  cannot  fail   to  give   a  reader  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  its  government.     The  firlt  in- 
novation we  find  to  be  introduced,  that  tended  to  increafe  the 
prerogative,  was  in  the   reign   of  James  I.  which  that  prince 
had  probably  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Engliili  par- 
liament, and  was  the  appointment  of  a  few  members,  chofen 
moftly  by  the  crown,  who  were  to  hear  and   report  all  caufes 
thit  ihould  be   moved   or  infifted  upon  during  that   feflion. 
This  inftitution  was  the  model  of  that  comnjitte^termed  after- 
wards the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  became  the  inftruments 
of  the  mofl  oppreflive  defpotifm  in  that    country.      It  would, 
however,  be  doing  injullice  to  the   characler  of  that  amiable 
and  accompliflied  prince,  not  to  acknowledge  the  indefatigable 
pains  he  exerted  in  reducing  the   turbulent  arlflocracy  under  a 
conftitutional  obedience  to  the  civil  power;  and  it  was  probably 
more  owing  to  a  defirc  of  eftablifhing  public  order  and  tran- 
quility in  his  kingdom,  than  to  the  influence  of  any  arbitrary 
princijjles,   that  he  ftretched  the  prerogative  in  f.n'eral  points  to 
a  degree  that  was  incompatible  with  the  ma.\ims  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

*  If  we  are  to  judge,  fays  our  author,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  conduft,  we  mud:  be  of  opinion,  that  he  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  His  great  abilities  for  go- 
vernment would  have  rendered  them  happy,  had  he  been  de- 
fpotic  ;  but,  as  was  faid  of  Auguftus  Caiiar,  he  ought  eiiher  to 
have  been  immortal,  or  never  to  have  exiflcd,  bccaufea  worth- 
lefs  fucceflbr  would  have  enllaved  his  people  ;  and  even  the 
acquifitions  of  prerogative  he  made  proved  dangerous  and  fatal 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  of  his  pofterity  as  were  not  endued  eiiher 
isith  his  capacity  or  virtues.' 
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The  feudal  confederacies  which  James  I.  had  laboured  fo 
much  to  exterminate,  became  again  fo  formidable,  during  the 
minority  of  his  fon,  as  to  threaten  the  almoft  total  extinction 
of  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  was  produ<5live  of  one 
of  the  mqfl:  fingular  tragedies  that  occur  in  hiftory  ;  that  of  a 
turbulent  and  feditious  fiibjecl  facrificed  by  the  hand  of  his 
fovereign.  Since  this  incident  has  been  varioufly  reprefented, 
we  fhall  extradl  the  account  of  it,  as  faithfully  delivered  by  our 
author,  with  his  judicious  reflexions  upon  it. 

*  The  confederacy  againft  James's  government  was  now  no 
Idnger  a  fecret.  The  lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton,  with  fuch 
a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had  acceded  to  it» 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful  than  all  the  force  the 
king  could  bring  into  the  field.  Even  Crichton  advifed  James 
to  diflemble.  The  confederates  entered  into  a  folemn  bond, 
and  oath,  never  to  defert  one  another  during  life;  and,  to 
make  ufe  of  Drummond's  words,  *'  That  injuries  done  to  any 
pne  of  them,  fhould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
.quarrel ;  neither  fhould  they  dcfift,  to  their  beft  abilities,  to 
revenge  them  :  that  they  fiiould  concur  indifferently  againft 
wharfotver  perfons  \\ithin  or  without  the  realm,  and  fpend 
thtir  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  defence  of  their  de- 
bates and  differences  whatfoever.*'  All  who  did  not  enter  into 
this  affociation  were  treated  as  enemies  to  the  public ;  their 
Innds  were  dellroyed,  their  cffldls  plundered,  and  they  them- 
Jeivcs  imprilbned  or  murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Dou- 
glas was  then  able  to  bring  forty  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ; 
and  that  his  intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land upon  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  fcene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  pailing 
between  the  houfcs  of  York  and  Lancai^er  in  England,  1  ihall 
not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  1  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that 
his  intention  was  to  wear  the  crown  himfelf,  but  to  render  it 
defpicable  upon  his  fovcreign's  head.  It  is  evident,  from  hi^ 
behaviour,  that  he  did -not  affeft  royalty  ;  for  when  James  in- 
vited him  to  a  conference  in  the  caftle  ot  Stirling,  he  offered  to 
com[)ly,  provided  lie  had  a  fafe  condu6l.  This  condition 
plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance  upon  the  kte  ad  of 
parliament,  which  declared  the  piodam-ation  of  the  king's 
peace  to  be  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  li'e  and  fortune  to  all  his 
j'ubjcdts  ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  fafe-condud  w^^ 
expedited  in  the  form  and  matiner  required. 

*  Thi^i  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  toward? 
i^niiing,  with  liis  ufual  great  following;  and  ariived  there  oi\ 
Shrove-Tuefday.  He  was  received  by  the  king  as  if  he  had 
been  thebpft  of  his  fiicnds,  as  well  as  the  greatcff  of  his  fub- 
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je^s,  and  admitted  to  Tup  with  his  majeH-y  in  the  caflle,  while 
his  attendants  were  difperled  in  the  town,  little  fufj^ening  the 
cataflrophe  that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
king  told  the  earl,  with  an  air  of  franknefs,  **  That  as  he  was 
now  of  age,  he  was  refolvcd  to  be  the  father  of  all  his  people, 
and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands  ;  that  his 
lordfhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under  any  apprehen- 
(ions  from  his  old  enemies,  Callendar  and  Crichton  ;  that  there 
was  no  occafion  to  form  any  confederacies,  as  the  law  was 
ready  to  proted  him  ;  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  princi- 
pal diredlion  of  affairs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  ii;  ft  place 
in  the  royal  confidence  ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by 
himfelfand  his  friends  fliould  be  pardor^ed  and  forgot.*' 

*  This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  eaii  of  Dou- 
glas aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  fi'ft  ftibjctfl  of 
the  kingdom,  but  ftill  he  was  controulable  by  t!>e  civil  law. 
In  fhort,  upon  the  king's  peremptorily  putting  the  queftion  to 
him,  he  not  only  refufed  to  diiTolve  the  confederacy,  but  up- 
braided the  king  for  his  government.  This  produced  a  paf- 
fionate  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  James;  but  the  earl  repre- 
fented  that  he  was  under  a  fafe  condu(5l,  and  that  the  natufe 
cf  his  confederacy  was  fuch  that  it  could  not  be  broken,  but 
by  the  common  confent  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  king 
jnfifted  upon  his  fetting  the  example,  and  the  earl  continuing 
inore  and  more  obftinate,  James  ftabbed  him  with  his  dag- 
ger ;  and  armed  men  ruHiing  into  the  room,  finlUied  the 
llaughter. 

*  Such  is  the  manner,  diverted  of  a  number  of  invented, 
fuperfluous,  circumftances,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  acted, 
according  to  all  the  Scotch  hiftorians.  Prerogative- writers 
incline  to  juftify  James,  becaufe  he  had  no  legal  way  of  bring- 
ing the  earl  to  juftice;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they 
have  mifreprefented  the  affair.  What  pafied  between  James 
and  the  earl  was,  we  are  told.  \\\  a  private  room,  remote 
from  all  company  ;  fo  that  we  have  the  converfation  between 
them  only  upon  the  word  of  James;  and  indeed  the  v. hcle 
icems  to  have  been  premeditated.  Had  the  earl,  finding  hini- 
felfin  the  power  of  James,  promifed  to  bre^k  the  confede- 
racy, and  atrerwards  retrai^^ed  that  promife,  the  moft  fevere 
cafuift  could  not  have  condemned  his  diffimulation ;  nor  could 
James  imagine  that,  in  the  circumftances  Douglas  then  was, 
he  would  refufe  to  comply  with  all  that  was  recjuired,  be  ft 
ever  fo  unjuft  or  humiliating.  The  cataftrcphe,  therefore, 
muft  have  been  owing  to  premeditation,  aided  perhaps  by  in- 
temperance. I  give  no  kind  of  credit  to  the  report.of  the  laft 
converfation  that  palfed    between   them.     In  fact,  the  ru{l:ing 
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in  of  the  armed  men  gives  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the  king*« 
original  intention ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Sir  Patric  Gray  fe- 
conded  the  king's  blow,  by  cleaving  the  earl's  fcuU  with  a 
battle-ax.  It  is  childirti,  therefore,  for  the  advocates  of  Jam« 
to  mention  the  obftinacy  of  the  earl  as  the  caufe  of  his  death. 
Their  beft  plea  is  an  appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  government  in 
all  ages,  whether  a  fubjed  under  a  monarchy,  guilty  of  the 
crimes  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  accufcd  of,  might  not  have 
been  put  to  death  in  the  manner  he  was,  notwithftanding  his 
fafe-conducl;  a  difquififion  into  which  I  fliall  not  now  enter, 
jny  province  being  only  to  reprefent  fafls/ 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  favoured  us  with  a  particular  account  of  a 
treafonable  contrad,  betwixt  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  the 
duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  which  has 
hitherto  never  once  been  mentioned  by  any  Scotch  hiftorian. 
It  was  firft  exhibited  to  the  public  view  by  Mr.  Rymer,  in  his 
colleflions,  and  fliews  that,  whatever  was  the  infatuation  of 
the  king  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  the  oppofitjon  of  his  bro- 
ther was  influenced  by  motives  no  lefs  irreconcileable  with  ho- 
nour and  the  intcreft  of  his  country,  than  with  the  dilates  of 
fraternal  affeftion.  We  (hall  make  no  apology  for  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  this  valuable  piece  of  hiftorical  information  in 
^he  author's  own  words. 

*  He  (the  king  of  France)  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  who,  notwithllanding 
all  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  Lewis,  was  difTatisfied  with 
his  coldnefs  in  folliciting  his  being  reinftated  in  his  Scotch  ho- 
nours and  eft^te.  That  duke's  firft  wife,  the  earl  of  Orkney's 
daughter,  was  ftill  alive,  as  was  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Murray  ;  but  fevcral  objedions  were  made  to  the 
lafl  marriage.  Edward,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  duke's 
difficulties  and  difcontents,  fecrctly  offered  him  all  he  could 
demand  as  the  price  of  his  fervices;  and  he  agreed  that  it 
Oiould  be  no  lefs  than  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  the  duke" 
yras  to  hold  of  Edward, 

*  Lewis  having  fome  fufpicion  of  this  infamous  compad,  thp 
duke  was  fo  narrowly  watched,  that  a  Ihip,  commanded  by 
one  James  Douglas,  was  fent  to  carry  him  off  by  (health  from 
France  ;  and  the  fliip-mafler  having  perfeftly  fucceeded  in  his 
undertaking,  Edward  gave  him  a  noble  reward  upon  the  duke's 
arrival  in  England.  It  appears  that  they  met  together  at  the 
caflle  of  Fotheringay,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  they 
entered  into  articles  of  agreement  the  tenth  of  the  fame  month, 
which  were  repeated  and  ratified  the  next  day.  In  this  nego- 
ciation  the  duke  of  Albany  is  ftiled  Alexander  king  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  England,  a  meannefs  which 
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Rcver  had  difgraced  even  the  Baliol  titles.  The  red  of  this 
agreement  is  inflimou';,  almoft  beyond  belief  or  precedent. 
Alexander  obliged  himfe!/  and  his  heirs  to  aflift,  with  all  his 
power,  king  Edward  and  his  heirs,  in  all  his  quarrels,  and 
againil  all  earthly  princes  or  perfons;  to  fwear  fealty  and  da 
homage  to  the  faid  king  Edward  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
within  fix  months  after  his  being  put  in  pofielTion  of  the  moft 
part  of  the  kingdom;  to  give  up  the  town  and  caftle  of  Berwic 
to  the  crown  of  England,  as  alio  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
counties  of  Lidfdale,  Efkdale,  and  Anandale,  fourteen  days 
after  his  being  conduced  by  the  Englifh  army  to  Edinburgh ; 
to  break,  renounce,  and  difclalm  the  old  league  between  Scot- 
land and  France,  and  never  to  renew  the  fame.  Laftly,  if  he 
could  make  himfelf  clear  of  all  other  women  (a  teftimony  that 
his  lady  was  not  yet  dead)  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  within  a  year,  orfooner,  to  marry  the  lady  Cecil, 
king  Edward's  daughter,  to  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Rothfay  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  by  the  laws  of  the  church  get  free  of  other 
women,  not  to  fuffer  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir  to  be  married,  but 
by  the  order  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to  fome  lady  of  his 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  king  Edward  obliged  himfdf  to 
aflift  the  faid  Alexander  towards  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land to  his  obedience,  and  to  ftipport  him  in  it  againft  James, 
now  holding  the  crown  of  that  realm.* 

In  f])irc  of  ail  the  weaknefs  and  imprudence  ^o  glaring  in 
tip  charadler  of  James  III.  every  reader  muft  fympathize  with 
diftrefied  royalty  at  the  recital  of  his  aflaflination,  which  was 
attended  with  a  circumflance  of  barbarity  that  ftrongly  marks 
the  ferocious  temper  of  the  infurgents  of  thofe  times. 

*  The  firll  line  of  the  royalifts  obliged  that  of  the  rebels  to 
give  way  :  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by  the  Anandale 
men  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  feeond  lines  of  the  king's 
army  were  beat  back  to  the  third.  The  little  courage  James 
poflefled  had  forfaken  him  at  the  firft  onfet;  and  he  had  put 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  intending  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
and  to  go  on  board  one  of  Wood's  (hips.  In  pafling  through 
the  village  of  Bannockburn,  a  womsn  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in  ar- 
mour galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her  j  and  the  horle 
taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  car- 
ried, bruifed  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife  into  their 
hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  prieft  to  make  his  con- 
feflion  ;  and  the  ruftics  demanding  his  name  and  rank,  *'  I 
was  (faid  he  incautioully)  your  king  this  morning."  The  wo. 
man,  overcome  with  aftonifliment,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
rutining  to  the  door,  called  for  a  prieft  to  confefs  the  king. 
1  **  1  am 
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**  I  am  a  pricft  (faid  one  pafling  by)  lead  me  to  his  ma- 
jefty."  Being  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  favv  the  king  co- 
vered with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  be  alked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  proper!/  at- 
tended by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  the 
villain  pulled  out  a  dagger  and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart/ 

We  have  fcarcely  hiflorical  faith  fufficient  to  admit  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  expedition  attributed  to  James  IV.  on  a  vific 
to  the  fhrine  of  St.  Duthac  in  Rofslhire  ;  when  the  royal  pil- 
grim is  faid  to  have  fet  out  from  Stirling  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  without  any  attendant,  and  travelling  by  Perth  and 
i^berdeen,  he  reached  Elgin  the  fame  night ;  by  which  ac- 
count, he  muft  have  rode  130  Scotch  miles  in  one  day. 
The  learned  hiflorian  has  anticipated  our  fcepticifm  in  regard 
to  a  flill  more  incredible  anecdote,  related  in  the  life  of  the 
fame  monarch,  and  which  we  think  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Guthrie  in  a  rational  manner. 

*  James  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  by  this  defeat,  and 
continued  his  preparations  for  invading  England  with  additi- 
onal vigour.  His  queen  did  all  that  became  a  wife  and  pru- 
dent wife  to  divert  him  from  his  fatal  purpofc.  She  endea- 
voured to  work  upon  his  fuperflition,  by  recounting  to  him 
her  ominous  dreams,  and  her  boding  apprehenfions.  James 
treating  thefe  as  mere  illufions  and  fiflions  of  the  brain,  *'  Sir 
(faid  fhe)  it  is  no  fidion  that  you  are  entering  upon  a  dan- 
gerous, and  I  am  afraid  an  unjuft,  war  ;  that  your  fon  is  an 
infant,  and  myfelf  a  Granger,  among  a  people  who  hate  my 
nation,  and  will  defpife  my  authority,  fliould  you  be  nnfuc- 
cefsful."  Finding  ^Mi  her  remonftrances  of  ihiit  kind  vain,  (lie 
had  recourfe  to  other  arts.  While  James  was  waiting  at  Lin- 
lithgow for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  North  and  the 
Highlands,  he  afiifted  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  canons 
feats,  a  venerable,  comely,  man,  of  about  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  dreffed  in  a  long  garment  of  an  azure  colour,  and  girded 
round  with  a  towel  or  roll  of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his 
yellow  locks  hanging  down  his  flioulders  ;  in  (hort,  he  was 
drcflcd  and  formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apoftle  of 
Scotland,  as  he  is  reprefented  in  painting  ^^nd  fculpture.  The 
church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  with  fome  difficulty, 
made  his  way  fo  the  king's  feat,  and  leaning  over  it,  he  fpoke 
to  tlie  following  purpcfe  :  *'  Sir  (faid  he)  1  am  fent  hither  to 
intreat  you  for  this  time  to  dcl«y  your  expedition,  and  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  in  your  intended  journey :  for  if  you  do,  ye 
/liall  not  profper  in  your  enterprize,  nor  any  of  your  followers. 
I  am  farther  charged   to  warn  you,  if  yc  be  fo  refraflory  as  to 
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go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  acquaintance,  company,  or  counfel 
ot  women,  as  ye  tender  your  honour,  life,  and  eltate."  After 
delivering  thcfe  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and 
was  no  more  feen,  though,  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 
earneftly  enquired  after  him. 

*  That  this  fcene  was  acled  feems  to  be  paft  difpute  ;  for 
Sir  David  Lindfay, '  who  was  then  a  young  man,,  and  prefent 
in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Buchanan  and  Lindfay  the 
hiftorian.  It  is,  however,  equal'y  certain,  that  the  whole  was 
a  contrivance  of  the  queen,  to  whofe  other  afflidlioiis  the  flings 
of  jealoufy  were  now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads 
into  England,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle  of-Ford, 
had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  fant  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
been  innocent.  The  Englifh  hiftorians  mention  this  as  having 
paffed  after  James  entered  England  ;  but,  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  fuppofed  phantom's  fpeech,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  happened  before  ;  and  that  Heron's  wife  and  beautiful 
daughter  had  been,  for  fcjne  time,  folliciting  James  for  his 
deliverance.' 

•  The  fufpicion.of  our  author  concerning  the  fabrication  of 
this  pretended  miracle,  is .  farther  confirmed  by  a  tranfadion 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  which,  though  gravely  related  by  the 
Scotch  writers,  he  thinks  is  of  too  ludicrous  a  call  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  body  of  hiftory,  and  has  therefore  thrown  it 
into  a  note.  The  following  is  the  account  of  it,  as  extrafted 
from  Lindfay. 

'*  In  this  mean  time,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  ar- 
tillery, and  the  king  being  in  the  abbey  for  the  time,  there 
was  a  cry  heard  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  lummons,  which 
was  named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer  thereof.  The  Sum- 
mons of  Plotcpck  ;  which  defired  aJl  men  *'  to  compear,  both 
earl  and  loid,  and  baron  and  gentleman,  and  all  honeft  gen- 
tlemen wiihin  the  town  (every  man  fpecified  by  his  own  name) 
within  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  before  his  matter,  where  it 
iliould  happen  him  to  appoint,  and  be  for  the  time,  under  the 
pain  of  difobedience."  But  whether  this  fummons  was  pro- 
claimed by  vain  perfons,  night-walkers,  or  drunk  men,  for 
their  paftime,  or  if  it  was  but  a  fpirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly  :  but 
it  was  fl'icwn  to  me,  that  an  inn-dweller  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Richard  Lawfon,  being  evil  difpcfcd,  g:inging  in  his  gallery 
ftairforenent  thecrofs,  hearing  this  voice  proclaiming  this  fum- 
mons, thought  marvel  what  it  fhould  be,  cried  on  his  fervant 
to  bring  him  his  purfe ;  and  when  he  had  brought  him  it, 
he  took  out  a  crown,  and  caft  over  the  ftair,  faying,  *'  I  ap- 
z  peal 
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peal  from  that  fummons,  judgment  and  fentence  theresf,  and 
takes  me  all  v/hcle  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  Chrift  jefus  his 
fou.'*  Verily  the  author  of  this,  that  caufed  m.e  to  write  the 
manner  oi  this  fummons,  was  a  landed  gentleman,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  town  the 
time  o^  the  (aid  fummons  ;  and  thereafter,  when  the  field  was 
ftricken,  ht;  fwore  to  me,  there  was  no  man  that  elcaped  that 
was  called  in  this  fummons,  but  that  one  man  alone,  which 
naade  his  proteftation,  and  appealed  from  the  faid  fummons; 
but  all  the  lave  were  peri(hed  in  the  field  with  the  king/* 

Such  anecdotes  would  fcarcely  merit  the  fmalleft  notice  either 
of  hiftory  or  criticifm,  did  they  not  fcrve  to  fhew  the  credulity 
of  otherwifc  refped^able  writers ;  and  that  the  fuperftitioii 
which  infatuated  the  mind  of  James  III.  was  not  fo  much  the 
particular  foible  of  that  monarch,  as  the  general  weaknefs  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  extraft  the  author's  account  of  the 
death  of  James  IV.  as  it  refutes  a  prejudice  pretty  generally  en- 
tertained en  that  fubjed. 

*  The  relation  I  have  given  of  this  fatal  battle  is  drawn  from 
tire  moft  probable  accounts  I  meet  with  in  the  bcft  authors, 
every  one  of  whom  differ  among  thcmfelves.  It  is  plain  that 
the  fatil  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  owing  to  the  king's  romantic 
dlf]  ofition,  which  he  had  always  too  much  indulged,  and  to 
the  want  of  difcipline  among  his  Highlanders,  who  were  the 
flower  of  his  army.  Scotch  writers  have,  indeed,  attributed 
the  defeat  of  their  countrymen  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 
What  they  call  treachery,  was  poflibly  no  more  than  a  cautious 
condud,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  fury  and  madnefs 
of  his  counirymcn  ;  nor  can  I  fee,  if  he  was  a  traitor,  why  he 
did  not  retire  when  the  earl  of  Ang'-is  left  the  army,  or  openly 
declare  for  the  Englifli.  That  nobleman  was  uiiqueftlonably 
unpopular  ;  and  the  malice  of  his  countrymen  went  fo  far, 
that  it  was  openly  reported  the  king  fled  from  the  battle  to  the 
caftleof  Hume,  where  he  was  murdered,  though  nothing  can 
he  more  certaiii,  than  that  his  body  was  found  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  Ihot  through  the  body 
with  an  arrow,  and  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
bead  with  a  bill.  Many  of  James's  domeftics  who  furvived  him, 
knew  and  mourned  over  his  corpfe  ;  nor  could  the  earl  ot  Surry, 
who  had  often  feen  him,  be  miftaken  as  to  the  identity  of  his 
perfon.*— 

*  The  body  of  James  was  accordingly  carried  from  New- 
caftle,  and  royally  interred  at  Shene  in  Surry.  If  it  (hould  ap- 
pear ftrange  to  the  reader,  that  the  Scots  did  not  reclaim  the 
body  (a  favour  that  would  have  been  eafily  granted  them)  I 
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esin  account  for  it  no  other  way,  than  that  the  kingdom  o^ 
Scotland,  being,  as  well  as  its  king,  under   an  interdict,  the 
funeral  fervice  could   not    have  been  regularly  performed  over 
him  in  that  country.     Befides  the  report  of  James  being  killed 
in  Humc-caftle,  anoiher  prevailed,  as  if  he  had  been  carried 
out  of  the  ba'tle  by  four  ftrange  men  ;  and   another,  ihat  he 
went   to  Paleftinc,  where   he  ended   his  days  before    the  holy 
fepuichre  in  a£ls  of  devotion   and   penitence.     To  mention  all 
the  idle  notions  retailed  by  the  vulgar  on  that  head  would  be 
endlefs.     The   ftrongeft  objedion   to  the  body  being  buried 
at  Shen«  is,  that  it  was  not  begirt  with  the  iron  girdle.     This, 
however,  we   have  only  upon   very  vulgar  authority  ;   and  as 
the  chain,  by  the  additions  it   had   received,  muft  have  been, 
at  tjie  time  of  James's  death,  pretty  ponderous,  he  might  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  it  afidc  for   that  day ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  never  did  wear  it  but  upon  certain  fiated  occafions. 
In  a  manufcript  of  the  earl  of  Nithfdaie,  in  the  Scotch  college 
at  Paris,  mention  is  made  of  a  drained  fkeleton  being  found 
in  Oliver  CromwelPs  time,  wrapped  up  in  a  bull's  hide,  buried 
in  Roxburgh -caftle  ;  but  chains   were  often  a   part  of  ancient 
armour,  and   the  ftory  carries  with    it   no  fufficient  authority 
to  counterbalance  the  evidences  I  have  brought   on  that  head.' 
In  treating  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  our  author  prefents  us 
with  an  account,  taken  from  the  Harleian  colle»^\ion  of  MSS. 
in  the  Britifh   Mufeum,  of  the  firlt  inftitution  of  the  court  of 
feffion  in  Scotland,  With  the  names  of  the  original  members ; 
and  the  obfervations  he  makes  on  the  inlet   which  was  opened 
both  to  civil   and  religious   tyranny,    by  that  inftitution,  are 
entirely  con'ormable  to  found  policy.     How  far  the  eredion  of 
this  court  of  judicature  was  attended  with   a  regular  difpen- 
fation  of  th?  laws,  and  the  impartial  diftribution  of  juftice  in 
Scotland,   we  may  determine  from  the  condemnation  and  bar- 
barous execution   of  the   mafter  of  Forbes   and  lady  Glamis, 
which  foon  fucceeded  that  event.     The  laft  of  thefe   tranfac- 
tions  in  particular  was  conduced  with  fuch  a  total  difregard  of 
all  legal  evidence,  and   every  fentiment  of  humanity,  that  it 
fills  us  Vv'ith  indignation  at  that  enormous  abufe  of  civil  power, 
which  dared  to  fau'^Ufy  with   the  fpecious   name   of  jufUce,  a 
crime  that    would   have  Itartled   the  moft  barbarous  ages  of 
feudal  anarchy. 

The  facility  of  James  in  abandoning  the  celebrated  Bucha- 
nan to  the  fury  of  the  clergy,  is  an  incident  which  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  elegant  author,  will 
think  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  a  General 
Hiftory  of  Scotland  ;  fince  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  proved  in 
a  great  nieafure  the  caufe  of  the  animofity  wMch  that  hiliorian 
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afterwards  difcovered  againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Stuart.     Thd 
ftory  is  thus  related  by  our  author. 

*  James  had  a  ftrong  turn  for  poetry,  and  had  appointed 
the  lamous  George  Buchanan  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural 
ion,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  afterwards  the  regent-earl  of 
Murray.  Buchanan  was  then  in  great  efteem,  all  over  Europe, 
lor  the  harmony  of  his  Latin  verfificatlon,  and  a  vein  of  poetry 
fitted  equally  to  fatire  and  panegyric.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth 
that,  during  the  late  and  prefent  reigns,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiflory,  church-prefer- 
ments had  been  generally  obtained  by  couit-intereft ;  and  the 
clergy,  at  Icaft  the  cloiflered  part  of  them,  were  incredibly 
wicked  and  ignorant.  Buchanan,  while  he  was  abroad,  had 
been  tin(51iired  with  the  proteftant  doftrines ;  and,  while  he 
was  tutcr  to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  wrote  a  fatire  upon 
the  Francifcans,  which  fub]e£led  him  to  a  profecution;  but  it 
was  dropt,  upon  his  difowning  himfelf  to  be  the  author. 
James,  who  knew  the  falfity  of  that  defence,  foon  after  the 
death  of  his  queen  Pv^agdalen,  was  fo  much  difgufted  with  th<s 
fame  order,  that  he  employed  Buchanan  to  write  another  fatire 
againft  them,  which  he  did  ;  but  James  thinking  it  too  tame, 
and  not  fufiiciently  poignant,  ordered  him  to  write  a  third 
upon  the  fame  fubjtft,  and  he  performed  it  with  fufficient  acri- 
mony ;  wliich,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  the  chief  merit  of  the 
poem.  Though  James,  in  honour,  was  obliged  to  have  pro- 
te^led  the  poet  he  had  employed,  yet  he  meanly  gave  him  up 
to  the  fury  of  that  very  clergy  whom  he  fo  much  defpifed  ;  for 
he  fuffered  Buchanan  to  be-  imprifoned  ;  and  he  mwft  have 
been  burnt  alive,  had  he  not  (the  Mufes  holding  the  cable, 
fays  Drummcnd)  efcaped  from  his  jail,  and  fled  into  England.' 

We  thought  it  the  more  proj)er  to  give  this  anecdote  at  full 
length,  as  it  muft  certainly  weaken  the  authority  of  that  claf- 
fical  and  admired  writer,  in  regard  to  fadls  that  are  either  con- 
tradicted or  not  authenticated  by  other  hiftorians.  We  may 
here  likewife  add,  that  the  patronage  under  which  Buchanan 
ilourilLed  in. the  fubfequent  reign,  which  v.'as  that  of  the  re- 
gent earl  of  Muriay,  nught  naturally  difpofe  him  to  too  partial 
a  repre fen  ration  of  the  tranfai"lions  fucceeding  this  period. 
But  though  prefumpiive  arguments  of  this  fort  muft  gieatly 
sffeft  the  credibi  ity  of  every  writer,  we  muft  acknowledge,  in 
juftice  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  he  never  rejcfis  the  evidence 
of  that  refpeiTtable  author,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  hifto- 
lian,  without  fuch  cogent  r.nd  Invincible  reafons,  as  fufficiently 
vindicare  his  uiiTent.  We  mud  alfo  here  fubjoiw,  in  farther 
confirmation  of  the  impartiality  uith  v/nich  this  hiftory  is  con- 
ducted, tliat  the  author  appears  to  be  wholly  divefted  of  that 
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attachment  to  particular  fyftems,  whicli  has  fo  much  biaffed 
the  generality  of  hiftorians.  His  reprefentatlon  of  fadls  is  faith- 
ful, candid,  and  confident ;  and  he  paints  the  virtues  and  the 
vices,  the  foibles  and  the  crimes,  of  his  princes  with  a  freedom 
aad  ingenuity  that  merit  our  higheft  approbation. 
[Ttf  ^^  concluded  in  our  zrfAr/.] 

II.   lllujlrations    of  Natural   HrJJory.      IVherein    are    exhibited  up^ 
nx>ards  of  t'wa  hundred  and  forty  Figures  of  Exotic  Infeds,   accord- 
tftir   to  thdr  different  Genera ;   'very  fenu  of  'which  have  been  hi" 
therto  figured  by  any  Author ,  bein^   engraved  and  coloured  front 
Nature,  ivith  the  greatefl   Accuracy y   under  the   Authcr^s  oivn  In- 
fpedion,  on  fifty  Copper  plates.     PVith  a  particular  Defcription  of 
tacb  Infed ;     inte'-fperftd  nvith  Remarks    and   RefkSiions   on   the 
Nature  and   Properties  of  many  of  them.     By  D.  Drury.      T"* 
fwhich  is  added  a  'Tranjlation  into  French.   j^to»    2/.   lis.  6d.   iit 
loards.     White. 
'TPHE  ftudy  of  natural  hif^ory  is  attended   with  many  difH- 
•*■     culties,  arifing  from  various  caufes  ;  among  which,  that 
of  forming  adequate  ideas  of  the  various  objeds  of  which  it 
confifts,  is  far  from    being  the  leaft.     It  cannot  be  expelled 
that  every  perfon   who   is   defirous  of  contemplating  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  beings  diiTeminated  by  Providence  in  different 
parts  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  can  acquire  fpecimens  of  a  va- 
riety almoft   boundlefs.     If  he   has   recourfe  to   authors  wh» 
have  contented  themfelves  with   verbal  defcriptions  only,  how- 
ever excellent,  he  will  find  the  tafk  too  difficult  to  be  accom- 
plilhed.     Even  when  the  defcriptions  are  illulliiated  with  draw- 
ings of  the  objeft  on  copper- plates,  unlefs  thefe  figures  are  ex- 
hibited in   their   natural   colours,  the  delineations   will  often 
prove  very  defe<5live ;  efpecially  when  the  elegance  of  their  co- 
lours form  the  greateft  part  of  their  beauty. 

This  is  the  method  our  author  has  purfued  to  remove  thf 
difficulty  ;  he  has  exhibited  the  feveral  infecls  in  their  proper 
colours,  and  defcribed  them  in  a  very  accurate  manner. 

*  But  this  work  (as  the  author  obferves  in  his  preface)  can  by  n» 
means  be  confidered  as  a  complete  one.  The  molt  traiilitory  view 
uill  confirm  this.  Nor  can  I  take  any  merit  to  myfelf  by  its  pub- 
lication, unl-efs  the  great  care  that  has  been  taken  to  give  juft  and 
accurate  figures  of  the  fubjc6ls,  in  which  the  dilferent  generical 
characters,  according  to  the  feveral  authors  I  am  acquainted  with, 
are  truly  rcprelented,  will  entitle  me  to  any. 

<  huleed  the  many  cpportuniries  I  have  had  of  obfervlng  the 
great  tendency  all  kinds  of  inlefls  have  to  perifli  and  decay,  par- 
ticularly moths  and  butterflies,  firll  gave  me  the  hint  of  preferving 
them  from  oblivion,  by  thus  delineating  them  upon  paper.  For 
thefe  lall  are  of  fuch  tender  and  delicate  natures,  that,  however 
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plcafing  and  agreeable  they  may  be  to  our  iight  j  they  are  not  cafy 
lo  be  prelerved  with  all  their  gay  and  Itrikiug  plumage.  Our  ut- 
inoft  care  can  only  fecure  them  to  us  for  a  few  years  j  and  if  they 
are  expofed  to  either  air  or  lunfliine,  we  are  quickly  robbed  of 
them  }  the  latter  being  capable,  in  a  few  months,  of  entirely  de- 
ftroying  their  colours,  and  the  former,  in  as  Ihort  a  fpace,  will  to-, 
tally  confume  every  part  of  them,  leaving  jiothing  behind  but  a 
little  duft. 

*  Hence  it  is,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  figures  of  foreign  in- 
fers. In  profecuting  which,  the  reader  will  liud  uiany  that  has 
never  before  been  defci  ibed  by  any  author  ;  and  if  the  preferving 
them,  by  this  method,  from  the  ravages  of  rime,  if  the  delight 
and  amufement  ariling  from  contemplating  objcsils  of  this  kind,  or 
if  an  attempt  to  promote  and  encourage  this  branch  of  natural 
hiilory,  meets  with  the  encouragement  I  hope  for,  I  muft  aflure 
the  public  r«o  labour  on  my  fide  Ihall  be  wanting  to  render  it  com- 
plete, by  adding  future  volumes,  as  the  fubjeCts  I  (hall  receive  from 
abroad,  and  my  own  leilure,  will  enable  me  to  do  j  and  this,  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  ihall  be  able  to  accomplifli  by  the  means  of  a  few  ingenious 
gentlemen  fituated  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whofe  conefpon- 
dcnce  I  am  honoured  with,  and  by  wliolis  afliltance  I  fliall  be  able 
fometimes  to  give  a  tolerable  hiftoiy  of  an  infe^il,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  has  fallen  within  their  obfcrvation,  by  which  means  new  fubjefts 
of  fpeculation,  Ibme  unnoticed circwmftances  in  iniciTt  life,  may  arili: 
that  cannot  fail  of  being  a  valuable  embellilliment. 

We  hope  encouragement  will  not  be  wanting ;  as  a  work 
of  this  kind,  executed  by  fo  accurate  an  artilt,  muft  prove  a 
?ery  acceptable  prefent  to  every  lover  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
refledl  honour  both  on  the  author  and  our  country.  Some 
years  fince,  M.  Roefel,  publilhcd,  in  the  German  language, 
a  Hiftory  of  Infeds,  illuftratcd  vyith  copj  er-plates,  elegantly 
coloured  from  nature.  This  work.  Mr.  Miller,  a  very  inge- 
nious engraver,  undertook  to  pubiifti,  with  large  additions  ; 
and  a  few  numbers  of  it  accordingly  appeared  ;  but  at  laft 
was  dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.  However,  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who  favoured  the  world  with 
a  Hiftory  of*  Birds,  &€.  was  not  dlfapjK:>inted,  we  hope  this  au- 
thor will  meet  with  tlie  fame  indulgence,  as  he  appears  fo  well 
qualified  to  fucceed  that  able  artift. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  curious  ob- 
fcrvations  on  a  fpecies  of  infedls,  known  in  England  under 
the  name  of  dragon  fly  ;  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
any  remark  io  complete  on  the  changes,  &c.  of  that  wonderful 
infea. 

*  It  is  not  eafy  (fays  our  author)  to  determine  whether  they 
/liould  be  ranked  among  the  water-infeih  or  thofe  of  the  land,  nor 
fliall  I  attempt  here  to  afcertain  it,  my  prefent  bufinefs  being  only 
to  relate  the  feveral  circumftances  attending  them  during  their  re- 
fpeftive  ila:es,  in  which  they  are  pafiing  from  the  egg  to  the  com- 
plete animal :  and  although  thefe  oblervations  have  been  confined 
to  our  Englifti  ones,  yet  they  fo  exaftly  agree  and  coincide  with 
thofe  of  foreign  countries,  as  my  corrclpondents  bave  affured  n>e, 
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hat  their  natufe  and  behaviour  appear  to  be  juft  the  fnme  ;  fo  that 
nhat  is  oblervable  in  ours,  is  at  the  fame  time  applicable  to  th» 
^^ hole  genus,    wherever  found. 

*  If  we  take  a  curlbry  view  of  the  different  ranks  of  animals  that 
inhabit  our  globe,  we  Ihall  hardly  find  one  that  can  excite  our  won* 
♦ler  and  aftonUhment  more  than  this  genus  j  nor  is  it  from  that  ge- 
jieral  ij^norance  of  the  inre6l  world,  that  reigns  (b  Itrongly  in  thelc 
kingdoms,,  that  lam  emboldened  to  fay  this  j  but  if  wereflc6l  that 
the  hearts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  are  furnilhed  with  powers  for  living 
only  in  the  air,  and  that  even  the  amphibious  tribes  can  perform 
the  office  of  refpiration  only  in  that  element  j  if  we  alio  conlider 
that  fifnes,  on  the  contrary,  are  unable  to  relpire  but  in  water,  and 
tvhen  deprived  of  that  muft  certainly  periih ;  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude, that  ail  thel'e  animals  are  moll  vviiely  fitted  with  n>eans  and 
faculties  for  filling  up  the  refpeftive  orders  and  ranks  wherein  they 
are  placed :  but  let  us  caft  our  eyes  on  the  lub^ecls  I  am  about  to 
defcribe,  and  there  behold  a  tribe  of  bieings,  who,  as  foon  as  they 
leave  their  eggs,  fubfirt  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  I  had  al- 
moll  faid  years,  creeping  and  fwimming  in  the  liquid  clement,  are 
there  invefted  with  organs  and  powers  tor  exilling,  and  weathering 
out  the  utmoft  feverity  and  intemperance  of  the  winter  ;  that,  af- 
terwards, as  the  fpring  and  fummer  advances,  and  the  period  ar- 
rives when  they  are  to  appear  in  other  forms,  in  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour,  thofe  very  organs  and  powers,  that  before  enabled  them. 
to  live  under  water,  fiiould  be  fo  entirely  altered,  the  very  nature 
and  abilities  o'f  the  creatures  fo  changed,  as  to  permit  them  to  quit 
their  foimer  element  and  place  of  refidence,  infomuch  that  the  re- 
maining parts  of  their  lives  is  fpent  in  the  open  air,  furnilhed  with 
.■wings,  and  flying  about  in  the  full  glee  of  wanton  liberty  j  that, 
in  a  very  few  weeks  after,  having  pei  formed  the  bulinefs  of  gene- 
ration, the  lame  animals  fliould  die  of  mere  old  age,  wirh  their 
wings  quite  ragged  and  worn  out,  their  (Irength  exhaurted,  and  all 
the  power*  of  their  bodies  loll:  by  a  total  imbecility  and  weaknefs, 
which,  but  a  little  before,  enabled  them  to  traniport  themfelves 
through  the  air  with  the  fwifmefs  of  a  bird.  If>  I  fay,  we  reflect 
on  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  cannot  but  allow  them  to  be  objects 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and  well  adapted  for  leading  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  their  Supreme  Author,  who  has 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  us  thefe  kinds  of  infe(51s,  thus  dif- 
fering from  ulmoft  all  the  animals  in  the  creation. 

*  They  have  bteii  varionfiy  named  by  different  authors,  owin^ 
perhaps  to  the  time  when  they  wrote,  or  the  progrefs natural  hiftoiy 
^ad  made  in  the  world.  Some  have  called  them  by  the  name  of 
dragon-fly,  other?,  adder-bolt,  balance-fly,  perla,  libellula  or 
Hbelia.  I  fhall  prefer  the  laft,  as  conveying  an  idea  well  known  to 
Englifli  adepts. 

'  The  caterp'dlars  of  them  all  live  in  ponds  and  ffagnant  waters, 
that  are  uudilturbed  by  cattle,  during  the  greateft  part  of  their 
'lives,  and  make  their  appearance  under  three  general  forms,  therfi? 
being  but  little  dilference  in  the  colours  or  marks  of  their  refpec- 
tive  tribes;  the  various  fizes  and  Ihapes  being  the  chief  obfervable 
circumdance  attending  them.  They  are  all  furniihed  with  fix  legs, 
And  have  each  of  them  four  little  membrantous  fubftances  ifluing 
from  the  back,  or  upper  part  of  the  thorax  ;  that  are  the  follicles, 
or  cafes,  wherein  the  wings  are  inclofcd.  When  the  voung  cater- 
pillars ilTuc  from  their  confinement  in  the  eggs,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  thefe  cafes,  nor  till  a  conllderable  tune  after  ^  but  as  they 
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arrive  to  a  maturer  ftate,  they  become  more  confplcuous,  and,  like 
the  young  leaves  of  trees,  that  open  and  expand  themfelves  on  thfc 
arrival  of  fpring,  their  appearance  increafes,  till,  having  approached 
the  period  when  tiiey  are  to  foi  lake  their  former  habitations,  and 
become  inhabitants  of  the  air,  thefe  wing  cafes  have  then  arrived  to 
their  due  fize.  They  are  all  of  them,  frOni  the  largeft  to  the 
fmalleft,  armed  with  a  ftrong  otFenfive  weapon,  which  ferves  them, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  means  tliey  are  endued  with,  for  obtaining 
their  food.  The  Itrength  and  power  that  thefe  animals  difcover  irt 
the  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  is  very  fingular  and  extraordinary. 
There  are  two  joints  to  it,  one  about  the  middle,  the  other  under*. 
neath  the  mouth,  clofe  to  the  throat ;  and  in  fome,  when  it  is  clofed 
or  contrafted,  it  appears  fallened  to  the  face  of  th©  creature,  by 
fitting  it  fo  exactly  as  to  form  a  perfect  malk  \  covering  the  mouth, 
find  reaching  almoft  as  high  as  the  eyes.  In  others  it  is  made  to  fit 
only  the  ujider  part  of  the  mouth,  and,  when  at  reft,  is  drawn  up 
clofe  underneath  it.  At  the  extremity  of  thofe  that  are  extended, 
may  be  obferved  two  very  Itrong  and  remarkable  fangs  j  that, 
fliutting  over  each  other,  form  a  pair  of  forceps,  of  fuch  ftrength> 
that  few,  if  any  of  their  captives,  can  efcajJe,  if  once  inclofed 
therein. 

*  The  motions  of  thefe  creatures  in  the  water,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  largeft  fize,  is  yery  flow,  feldom  exerciiing  any  fwiftnefs  or 
activity,  unlefs  they  are  dlfturbed  or  threatened  with  danger  j  in 
which  cafe  they  can  traiiiport  themfelves  to  places  of  more  lecurity, 
with  the  quicknefs  or  agility  o(  a  filh ;  but  in  general  they  appear 
to  have  fo  little  inclination  to  move,  that  I  have  often  feen  them,  I 
mean  thofe  which  I  have  kept  in  glafs  bowls,  remaining  in  their  re- 
fpective  places  above  a  week  together,  and  could  not  difcover  the 
leaft  motion  in  them,  unltfs  under  the  circumftance  above  men- 
tioned, or  when  they  had  feen  their  prey,  and  were  advancing  t6 
feize  it.  Some  of  thefe  caterpillars  tix  themfelves  to  fome  little 
Hick,  or  fnaw,  kc.  that  they  find  in  the  water,  and  there  remain; 
as  I  laid  be'fore,  without  ftirring  ;  while  others  are  more  frequently 
feen  in  motion  among  the  thickelt  part  of  the  roots  and  plants  that 
grow  there,  routing  and  fearching  for  thofe  fmall  animals  inha- 
biting that  part,  which  are  their  proper  food.  This  averfion  tO 
motion,  fo  apparent  in  fcwne  of  thele  infefts,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  efFeft  of  an  extraordinary  cunning  and  fagacity  ;  and  maybe 
confidered  as  the  principal  means  by  which  they  obtain  their  pr^y^: 
for  while  they  continue  thus  motjonlefs  in  the  water,  the  fmall 
animals,  who  conftitute  their  proper  food,  approach  them  with  left 
fear  than  they  would  otherwife  do,  not  fufpeiting  their  grand 
enemy  lies  upon  the  watch  to  fei;^e  them,  the  moment  they  come 
within  his  reach  5  but  no  fooner  has  their  infenfibility  of  danger 
brought  them  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  thefe  deftru6live  weapons, 
mentioned  before,  being  placet^  under  their  mouths,  but  that  veiy 
inftant  they  dart  upon  them  with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  fuddenly 
throwing  their  foiceps,  and  feizing  them  with  as  much  eagernels 
as  a  pike  does  the  unwary  gudgeon  :  they  then  bring  their  forceps 
up  to  their  mouths  with  their  prey  in  it,  and  feaft  on  their  trem- 
bling captive.  Nor  is  their  voracious  nature  lefs  aftonifhing  ;  and 
th'e  greedinefs  with  which  the  large  Ones  feize  other  fmall  animals, 
would  hardly  gain  belief  among  perfons  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
ftudy.  I  have  feen  one  of  them,  in  lefs  than  an  hour's  fpace,  de- 
vour three  inledVs,  each  of  which  was  full  two-thirds  as  big  as  it- 
iielf  i  bui,  in  gencial>  the  fuuli  onf>s  are  the  facrifices  made  by  the 
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greater,  for  as  their  food  conllfts  altogether  of  animiils  lefs  than 
themfclves,  they  neither  fpare  the  caterpillars  of  the  kfler  libellat, 
nor  confine  themfclves  to  thofe  belonging  to  other  tribes.  They 
will  eagerly  prey  Upon  the  different  kinds  of  cads,  or  caterpillars 
of  the  phrygansc  ;  great  numbers  of  whom,  at  certain  feafons,  quit 
thofe  hufks  or  cafes  they  make  and  fwim  about,  with  lefs  fear  and 
dread  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring.  I  have  alfo  {ttn  the 
caterpillars  of  the  nota  fpevilas  or  boat-flies,  devoured  by  them  j 
and,  not  leldom,  the  fmall  blood-worms,  as  they  are  called.  In 
Oiort  there  are  but  few  of  the  lelTer  animals  that  Ivc  in  the  water, 
but,  when  once  they  get  within  reach  of  their  inftruments,  will 
certainly  fall  viftiras  to  thefe  frefti-water  leviathans. 

<  I  could  never  obferve  that  thefe  caterpillars  ever  threw  off  any 
exuvia,  or  fkin,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  egg  to  the  complete  ani-> 
mai,  as  moft  other  infe<5ts  do  that  live  in  the  open  air  j  neither 
could  I  ever  perceive  any  difference  between  the  caterpillars  and 
chryfalifes  of  this  genus  in  their  outward  forms ;  the  fame  voracious 
behaviour,  in  feizing  and  devouring  their  prey,  reigning  both  in 
one  and  the  other  :  but  that  they  internally  undergo  fome  material 
alteration,  when  paffing  their  refpe6live  flates,  is  what  I  do  not 
entertain  the  leall  doubt  of;  as  the  organs  of  refpiration  during  the 
creature's  life  in  the  water,  appear  to  me  to  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
receiving  a  great  alteration,  when  they  are  to  perform  the  fame  of- 
fice in  fo  different  a  medium  as  the  air.  Nor  can  I  fuppofe  this  bu-^ 
finefs  to  be  done  in  fo  quick  and  fudden  a  manner,  as  the  fhort 
fpace  of  time  in  which  the  creature  would  then  be  pafTing  from  the 
caterpillar-date  to  the  perfedl  one  would  permit,  without  having 
the  inteftines  prepared,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  by  fome  previous 
change.  However  as  this  is  conjedlure  only,  I  fliall  dwell  no  longer 
on  this  head;  my  prefent  purpose  being  to  point  out,  anddefcribe 
their  general  circumftances  and  behaviour. 

*  When  the  caterpillars  of  the  refpedive  fpecies  have  arrived  to 
their  full  growth,  and  nature  informs  them  that  they  are  to  quit 
their  former  element  of  water,  for  one,  wherein  they  are  to  appear 
Jnvefted  with  very  different  powers,  they  prepare  for  this  extraor- 
dinary change  ;  and  creeping  up  the  flicks,  ftraws,  or  plants  they 
find  for  then-  purpofe,  whofc  tops  grow  out  of  the  water,  they 
entirely  quit  that  element,  and,  flopping  at  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  above  its  furface,  there  fix  themfelves,  and  continue  fome 
time,  till  their  internal  form,  growing  too  big  to  be  confined 
within  the^  fkin,  that  a  few  minutes  afterwards  will  be  entirely 
thrown  off,  on  a  fudden  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  thorax, 
fplits  or  burfls  on  the  upper-fide,  and  the  creature,  pulhing  out  its 
head,  next  difengages  its  fore-legs,  which  faflening  to  any  fub- 
ftance  within  its  reach,  draws  gently  the  remainder  of  its  body  and 
Jegs  entirely  out,  Jufl  as  a  man  draws  his  leg  out  of  a  boot,  leav- 
ing its  flough  or  fkin  flicking  in  its  place,  and  in  the  exa(5l  form 
wherein  it  appeared  itfelf  but  a  few  moments  before.  Having  thus 
quitted  its  former  covering,  it  waits  for  the  wings  to  expand  them- 
felves, and  grow  to  their  proper  fize  ;  being  before  confined  within 
thofe  fmall  cafes  I  mentioned  were  placed  on  the  back.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  this  extraordiiuuy  ope- 
ration is  completed  ;  and  the  wings  having  arrived  to  their  proper 
fize,  the  creature  generally  makes  an  eUo;  t,  to  try  its  Itrength  ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  it  fails  in  attempting  to. fly,  without  being 
endvied  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  it,  it  mult  certainly  fall  into  that 
water  it  lately  quitted,  and  there  perifh  ;  but  liaying  made  feveral 
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_  motions  tvith  its  wings,  and  finding  its  power  equal  to  its  defirc,  \t 
iuddenly  flies  into  the  air,  and  there  fills  up  a  charafler  as  difTcrcht 
from  the  former  as  one  element  is  from  the  other.  At  the  time 
this  change  is  accomplifhing,  the  infl:rument  or  weapon  for  catch- 
ing their  prey, 'before  mentioned,  by  an  cfFeft  of  nature,  totally 
dilappeSrs,  and  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  it  then  remains  j  the  mouth, 
indeed,  is  furni^ed  with  jaws,  and  thofe  of  a  very  extraordinary 
form,  dividing  themfelves  both  horizontally  and  perpcndioilarly, 
but  no  part  of  them  appears  extended  beyonded  the  rcfl,  or  hav« 
theleaft  appearance  of  b^ing  furnifhed  with  an  inftniment  like  what 
they  had  in  their  former  Hate. 

•  Hitherto  Ibave  confidered  thefe  creatures  only  in  their  infant 
or  incomplete  ftates  ;  wherein  the  faculties  and  powers  they  are  en- 
dued with,  are  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  their  perfect  and 
complete  ones.     In  the  former  I  havedefcribed  them  fwimmingand 
groveling  about  in  the  water,  preying  upon  the  leffer  kinds  of  in- 
lefts,  being  incapable  of  fubfifting  for  any  length  of  time  out  of 
^that  element  j   in  the  latter  wc  miift  view  them  capable  of  flying  in 
the  open  air,  and  conveying  themfelves  from  place  to  place.   If  they 
sre  then  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  fmall  pond,  they  are  now  ca- 
pable of  roving  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  field  to  field,  darting 
and  fkimming  ajong  with  all  the  rapidity  and  feeming  joy,  that  a 
being  fenfible  of,  and  exulting  in  its  own  powers,  can  be  fuppofed 
to  do;   in  fhort  we  muft  now   view  them  in  fliapes  fo  diftinft  and 
different  from  their  former  ones,  that  they  hardly  feem  to  bear  any 
relation  to  each  other,  except  in  their  nature  and  appetites  ;  for  al- 
though they  appear  in  a  far  more  elegant  drefs  than  when  they  were 
in  their  carerpillar-flates,  yet  thefe  are  juflthe  fame,   the  fame  vo- 
racious inclinations  fubfjlling  now  as  formerly  ;  hunting  after,  and 
preying  upon,  the  leffer  genera,  with  the  fame  eagernefs  and  defirc 
as  they  did  when  inhabitants  of  the  water.     Incredible  numbers  of 
fmall  moths,  bees,  flies  with  four  and  two  wings,  are  the  daily  fa- 
crifices  offered  to  the  infatiablc  appetites  of  thefe  hungry  gluttons  j 
and  where  they  devoured  one  infect  in  the  water,  they  now  delfroy 
an  hundred,  if  the  mildnefsof  the  feafon  will  permit  them  to  range 
about  in  quell  of  them.    In  rainy  weather  they  feldom  or  ever  move  j 
nor  when  the  wind  is  very  ftrong  and  boiflerous.     Indeed  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     The  fmall  in  feels,  who  are  their  proper  food, 
being  prevented  by  the   fame  realons  from   being  abroad,  confe- 
quently  are  an  impediment  to  thofe  motives,  that  fo  Itrongly  induce 
the  llbellas  to  fly  about.     During  fuch  inclement  times  they  gene- 
rally fhclter  themfelves  from  the  wind,  &c.  being  fulpended  by  their 
feet  in  a  perpendicular  pofition  on  fome  twig,  that  is  remote  and 
feparate  from  any  boughs,  waiting  in  that  manner,  without  any  mo- 
tion,  for  better  weather  and  funfliine. 

*  If  we  attentively  confider  thefe  creatures,  either  in  their  cater- 
pillar or  complete  dates,  we  cannot  help  concluding  them  tovbe  a 
rank  of  beings,  of  greater  benefit  and  advantage  to  mankind  than 
they  appear  to  be  at  full  view  ;  for,  not  to  mention  their  being  an- 
nual **  miiiiflers  of  nature,"  they  are  appointed,  by  the  great  Go- 
vernor of  tJie  univerfe,  as  grand  inflruments  for  affiiting  to  preferve 
that  equilibrium  fo  apparently  reigning  through  the  infeft  world  j 
and  which  all,  who  have  made  any  progrefs  in  the  lludyof  natural 
liiflory,  unanimoufly  confefs.  Hence  the  voracious  difpofitjon  of 
the  libellas,  is  wifely  made  to  anfwer  a  moft  neccflary  and  beneficial, 
purpofe  ;  and  the  great  numbers  of  fmall  infefls,  who  are  daily  fa- 
crificed  to  their  ialatiable  appetites,  both  in  tiicir  catcrpiiJar  as^wcli 
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as  complete  ftatcs,  is  as  ftrong  an  inftance  as  any  I  know,  of  the  ne- 
cenity  and  propriety  of  the  exillcnce  of  thele  animnls.     The  gene- 
ral principle  reigning  through   tho  whole  animal  kinordom,  of  th« 
ftronger   preying  on  the  weak  and   defencelels,   can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained  to  the  purpolc  uf  being  uHrnl   to  mankind,  and  agreeable" 
t6  the  laws  of  nature,  in  any  one  inftance  more,  than  is  evidently 
to  be  obfcrvcd  in  the  fubjeits  I   have  been  dcfcribiag.     The  lealt; 
refle(5lion  will  confirm  this,   for  if  the  food  of  the  libellas,  when  in 
their  complete  forms,  had  confilled  of  the  leaves  of  plants,   like  the 
locull  genus,  and  not  of  thofe  fmall  inicufs  they  now  prey  on  ;   or 
had  it,   like  the  beetle  tribe,  confilled  of  the  faperfiuous  parts  of 
nature,  as  the  putrid  carcafes  of  dead   animals,  rotten   wood,   .Sec. 
how  great  a  chafm  would  there  have  been  in  the  univerlal  chain? 
How  evident  and  confpicuous  would  it  have  appeared  ?  And  how- 
could  the  vaft  number  of  fmall  infedts,  increafing  every  day  during 
rhefummer,   be  rellrained  and  leliened  ?  What  genus  of  the  trrrn- 
parent-winged  clafs  could  poflTibly   have  performed  this  buiinefs 
"imply?  Or  could  all  the  genera  of  flies,  and  even  biids  that  we 
Kcnow  of,  have  accompliihed  this  end  ?    Could  all  the  dipteras,  or 
^iny  other  kinds  that  prey  on- the  leflcr  genera,  have  prevented  fuch 
i.n  increafe  of  them,   as  to  become  in  a  little  time  a  plague  too  great 
iiobe  borne?    No.     The  Almighty  Creator  has  moft  wifely  confti- 
uted  this  genus  for  executing  his  commands,  in  the  manner  I  hav& 
lefcribed;  and,  for  this  reafon,  they  mull  be  confidered  as  beings 
f  greater  confequence  than  the  inconfidcrate  part  of  mankmd  al- 
3w  them  to  be. 
*  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  arifing  from  their  exiftence.   The 
11  waters,  where  thefe  creatures  are  inhabitants  during  their  in*. 
int  ftate,  are,  in  fome  degree,  by  their  afliilance,  prelerved  fwcet 
ad  good,    that  otherwife  might    corrupt  and   putrify ;     for  the 
lotion  the  waters  receive  by  thefe  infects  is  not  trifling  ;  the  re- 
)iration  they  perform  in  that  element,  being  obfervable  by  a  clofe 
tention,  which,  together  with  that,  and  the  motion  of  thoufands 
other  infects,  docs  in  fome  meafure  contribute  to  keep  it  fwcet 
xd  whole  fome.' 


II.  Memoirs   cf   Agriculture^    and  pther  Oeconomical  Arts,     By 
Robert  Doflie,  Efq.    Vol.  II.    Svo.  i^t,     Nourfe. 

T  appears  from   the  Preface  to  this  volume,  that  fome  un- 

forefeen  accidents  had  prevented  its  being  publifhed  fo  early 

was  originally  intended  ;  and  that  the  fame  caufes  ftill  ope- 

tcfomuch,  that  the  editor  has   been  obliged  to   delay   the 

tntinuation  of  the  Proceed  mgs  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 

mt  of  Arts,   Manufactures y  and  Commerce,    till  another  opportu- 

7.     We  are  forry  for  any  retardment  in  the  profecution  of  a 

»rk  which  promifes   to  be  attended  with  fuch   advantage  to 

•I  public  as  thefe  IVIemoirs  j  but  we  have  had  fo  frequent  oc- 

lon  of  remarking  the  precipitancy  of  a  certain  other  fociety 

the  publication  of  their  Tranfaaions,   that  we  cannot  help 

king  upon  any  circumftance  which  favours  a  proper  delibe- 

ion  in  that  point,  a:  a  matter  co;^ludve  to  the  reputation  of 
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thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  work.  We  are  alfo  informed 
in  the  Preface,  that  fome  of  the  papers  inferted  in  this  volume, 
have  formerly  appeared  in  print,  alone,  or  in  fome  mifcella- 
neons  compilations  ;  but  that  all  of  them,  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  had  been  furreptiiioully  obtained  by  the  editors,  and 
were  publiihed  in  a  very  incorrect  manner.  For  thefe  reafons, 
as  well  as  that  all  the  pieces  which  the  fociety  thought  proper 
to  lay  before  the  public,  (hould  be  preferved  in  one  repofitory, 
where  they  might  always  be  found,  they  are  now  republiflied 
jn  this  colledion. 

The  firlt  article  in  this  volume  is  an  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  cultivating  lucern.  In  drilling,  or  tranfplanting 
this  grafs,  three  feet  four  inches  is  the  common  diftance  ad- 
vifed  to  be  made  betwixt  the  rows ;  but  from  thefe  experi- 
ments it  is  found,  that  exaftly  half  that  diftance,  or  one  foot 
eight  inches,  is  fufficient ;  and  that  in  a  field  fo  laid  out,  the 
crop  is  aflually  greattfr  than  where  the  ufual  method  had  been 
followed.  It  appears,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  afcertained 
from  thefe  experiments,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  lucern,  as 
well  as  the  other  produfts  of  agriculture,  the  broad-caft  me- 
thod of  hufbandry  is  greatly  fiiperior  \o  the  drill ;  a  point 
which  feems  now  to  be  fully  agreed  upon  by  the  moft  ap- 
proved writers  on  the  fubjefl. 

The  fecond  article  contains  direftions  for  making  a  cheap^ 
ftrong,  durable,  and  handfome  coping  for  walls. 

The  next  is  an  account  of  a  method  of  making  mortar, 
which  will  be  impenetrable  to  moifture,  acquire  great  hard- 
nefs,  and  be  exceeding  durable  ;  prefumed  to  be  that  ufed  by 
the  ancients.  This  is  fo  valuable  an  improvement,  that  it 
would  be  unpardonable  not  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
preparation. 

■"  Take  of  unflacked  lime,  and  of  fine  fand,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  lime  to  three  parts  of  the  fand,  as  much  as  a  la- 
bourer can  well  manage  at  once  :  and  then,  adding  water  gra- 
dually, mix  the  whole  well  together  by  means  of  a  trowel,  till  it  be 
reduced  to  the  confiftence  of  mortar.  Apply  it  immediately,  while 
it  is  yet  hot,  to  the  purpofe,  either  of  mortar,  as  a  cement  to  brick 
or  ftone  ;  or  of  plailer  for  the  fuiface  of  any  building.  It  will  then 
ferment  for  fome  days,  in  drier  places  ;  and  afterwards  gradually 
concrete  or  fet ;  and  become  hard.  But  in  a  moift  place  it  will 
continue  foft  for  three  weeks  or  more;  though  it  will,  at  length, 
attain  a  firm  confiftence,  even  if  water  have  fuch  accefs  to  it  fo  as 
to  keep  the  furface  wet  the  whole  time.  After  this,  it  will  acquire 
a  (lone-like  hardnefs;  and  refill  all  moifture. 

"  The  perfe6Vion  of  this  mortar  depends  on  the  ingredients  be- 
ing thoroughly  blended  together  j  and  the  mixture's  being  applied 
immediately  after  to  the  fJlace  where  it  is  wanted.  In  order  to  this, 
about  five  labourers  fliould  be  employed  for  mixing  the  mortar,  to 
attend  one  perfon,  who  applies  it." 
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Wc  ^re  told  that  chalk-lime,  which  is  the  kind  moft  com- 
tnonly  ufed  at  London,  is  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  on  account  of 
the  flints  it  contains,  which  render  it  neceflary  to  be  (kreened 
before  it  can  be  tempered  with  the  water  and  fand.  Previous 
to  fkreening,  however,  the  lime  muft:  be  flacked  ;  and  the 
flacking  it  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  fand,  prevents  its  aiding 
on  that  ingredient,  fo  as  to  produce  their  incorporation; 
which  power  it  lofes,  in  a  great  degree,  after  its  combination 
with  the  quantity  of  water  that  faturates  ir.  The  lime  for 
this  purpofe,  therefore,  muft  be  that  made  of  lime-ftone,  fliells, 
or  marble  ;  and  the  llronger  it  is,  the  mortar  will  be  propor- 
tionably  the  better. 

Befides  an  attention  to  the  kind  of  lime  to  be  ufed  in  mak- 
ing this  mortar,  what  is  intended  for  it  fliould  be  carefully 
kept  from  the  accefs  of  air,  as  it  will  readily  attraft  moifl:ure, 
and  lofe  proportionably  that  power  of  acting  on  the  fand  to 
produce  an  incorporation.  It  is  alfo  advifed  to  exclude  the  fun 
and  wind  from  the  mortsr  for  fome  days  after  it  is  applied, 
that  its  drying  too  quickly  may  not  prevent  the  due  conti- 
nuance of  the  fermentation,  which  is  neceflfary  to  favour  the 
adlion  of  the  lime  on  the  fand. 

This  mortar  is  attended  with  very  particular  advantages ; 
for  it  may  be  ufed,  and  will  even  attain  a  perfect  induration, 
though  moifl:ure  have  accefs  to  it  when  it  is  applied ;  and 
while  it  is  fermenting  and  fetting,  it  is  extremely  beneficial 
for  preventing  the  oufing  of  water  through  the  floors,  or  walls 
of  houfes,  where  the  common  method  would  have  no  efi^ett. 
When  a  very  great  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  are  required  in  this 
mortar,  the  ufing  of  fkimmed  milk,  inftead  of  waer,  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  will  produce  the  defired  effeft  ;  and  in  this 
circumflance  likewife,  the  preparation  is  imagined  to  refemble 
that  of  the  ancients. 

The  fourth  article  prefents  us  with  obfervations  on  the  com- 
parative utility  of  the  drill  and  broad -calt  methods  of  huf- 
bandry  ;  and  on  the  turnep  cabbage.  The  comparative  merit 
o(  the  drill  and  broad-caft  methods,  has  already  been  placed 
in  (o  clear  a  light,  by  the  accurate  and  induftrious  Mr.  Young, 
that  the  matter  feems  now  to  be  fully  determined  :  we  fliall, 
therefore,  only  obferve,  that  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  is 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  that  author. 

The  fucceeding  Memoir  contains  further  obfervations  on 
the  qualities,  culture,  and  ufe,  as  well  as  an  efculent  plant, 
as  in  agriculture,  of  the  turnep-rooted  cabbage  ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  method  of  raifing  melons  in  bark,  without  any 
earth  or  dung.  The  laft  of  thefe  being  uncommon,  «ve  fliall 
extras  it. 

I  4  «  Pre- 
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*  Prepare  a  bed  of  caft  tanners  bark,  abo\it  four  feet  deep,  Ck 
feet  wideband  twelve  feet  in  length  within-fide  the  frame  j  to  be 
covered  v/ith  four  ialh  lights  when  fmiftied.  No  rain,  or  water,  is 
to  be  admitted,  by  any  means  :  for  that  will  hinder  the  fweating 
and  heat  qf  the  bark — 1  his  bed  is  to  be  prtp.ued  about  a  montl;i 
beforehand  for  receiving  the  feed  :  and'  March  will  do  well  for  thi$ 
purpole  iov  private  uie  — Wlien  the  bed  becomes  warm  (which  ge- 
iitrally  happens  in  about  twenty  days,  or  little  more)  a  few  feeds 
are  to  be  Iteeped  in  a  little  warm  milk,  in  a  tea-cup,  or  fmail 
earthen  vellel ;  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  for  abo«u  thirty-fix 
hours,  to  promote  its  vegetation.  Then  open  four  holes  in  th^ 
bed,  at  equal  diftiinces,  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  about  five 
inches  deep  :  having  in  readuiels  about  a  peck  of  pounded  bark 
(faw  duit  like)  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  three  inches 
{hick.  On  this  place  the  feeds :  prefling  them  with  the  finger  a 
\ittle.  This  done,  coyer  the  feeds  two  \iicl^es  thick  with  the  fam^ 
powder  cf  bark,  as  was  put  at  tht:  bottom  :  preffing  it  down  clofc 
with  the  hand.  Tliis  is  all  that  is  needful  to  be  done  in  planting  ; 
and  is  all  eafy  enough.  ' 

*  V/hen  the  plants  are  advanced  to  a  proper  iizc,  make  choice 
of  the  belt  J  and  take  the  others  away,  at  pleafure,  as  the  cafe  re- 
quires :  giving  them  proper  prunmg,  and  ;^s  much  warm  air,  as 
poifibiy  can  be,  through  the  lammer  :  as  is  done  in  the  common 
methods. 

*  liy  this  praflice,  I  have  for  fevcral  years  paft,  raifed  as  good 
melons  of  divers  kinds,  as  were  ever  brought  to  table  :  and  that 
without  earth,  dung,  or  watei'. 

'  *  I  really  think  tlie  fruit  of  the  melon  plants,  fo  managed^  is 
better-taited  than  that  of  thofe  faifed  on  (linking  dunghills  j  and, 
j^erhaps,  more  wholefome  too.' 

•  Articles  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  contain  further  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  drill 
^nd  broad-cafl  hulbandry,  three  accounts  of  the  cultivation  ot 
burnet,  and  obfervations  on  cole-feed.' 

The  next  fubjefl  is  a  method  of  brining  corn,  to  prevent 
fmut  ;  with  general  obfervations  on  the  nature  arid  caufes  of 
fmut.  The  method  of  biiniiig  which  is  liere  recommended, 
and  has  been  fuccefsfully  praflifed  by  the  inventor  for  thirty 
years,  is  thus  related  in  the  Memoirs. 

*  A  tub  is  to  be  procured,  that  has  a  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  in 
which  n  flaif,  and  a  tap-hofe,  are  to  be  fixed  over  a  \^'ifp  of  ftraw, 
to  prevent  any  Imall  pieces  of  lime  pafling,  (as  in  the  brewing-way). 
This  done,  put  in  feventy  gallons  of  water ;  and  then  a  carn- 
builicl  heaped  full  of  ftone-lime  unllacked  j  itirring  it  well  till  the 
whole  be  dillblvtd,  or  mi\ed  j  and  letting  it  Hand  about  thirty 
hours.  Afterwards  nm  it  oif  into  another  tub,  as  clear  as  may  bej' 
in  the  manner  praftifed  for  beer.  This  generally  prodtices  about 
a  hogfhead  of  good  ttrong  lime-water.  To  this  add^ three  pecks  of 
lalt  :  which  will  weigh  forty-two  pounds  ;  and,  with  a  little  ftifring, 
will  foon  dilTolve.  ■  Thus  there  is  obtained  a  proper  pickle  for  the 
purpofe  of  brining,  and  liming  the  Jetd-wheat,  witliout  any  man- 
ner of  ohiincle.  This  is  preferable  to' the  common  way;  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  drilling,  )^hcie  that  method  of  culture  is 
•ufed.  "  .    r 
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f  Tn  this  liquor  fteep  the  wheat  in  a  broad-bottomed  bafket  pf 
aboat  twenty  lour  inches  diameter,  and  twenty  inches  depth,  made 
on  purpofe  for  lar^e  fowings  :  running  in  the  grain  gradually  m 
fraall  quantities,  from  ten  or  twelve  gallons  up  to  lixteen  gallons ; 
*nd  llirring  it  What  lloats  muil  be  Ikimmed  off  with  a  llrainer; 
?~r\x\  mult  not  be  Town.  Then  draw  up  the  baiket,  to  drain  over 
the  pickle  tor  a  f^w  minutes — The  vvhole  of  this  operation  may  h^c 
performed  within  half  an  hour  ;  and  the  feed  will  be  duly  pickled. 
After  which  proceed  as  before. — This  done,  the  wheat  will  be  fit 
for  fowing  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  required.  But  if  defigned  for 
drilling.  It  will  hefouud  beft  tvyo  days  after  the  pickling.  And  if 
It  be  prepared  four  or  6 ve  da3's  before-hand,  in  either  cafe  it  makes 
no  dilference  at.all,  that  I  know  of.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  drilling, 
(hould  the  feed  be  clammy,  and  ftick  to  the  notches  in  the  drill- 
box,  more  lime  muft  be  added  to  the  lime-water.  Here  the  mafter 
Hiuft  ufe  his  dirc^ion,  as  the  cafe  requires.  P'^or  fome  lime  has 
iTJuch  more  drying  and  aftringent  qualities  in  it  than  otlier. — If  fea- 
water  can  be  obtained  conveniently,  lefs  fait  will  fuffice.  But  fome 
will  be  found  necelfary  even  the)i<  othervvife  light  grains  will  not 
float :  a  thing  which  is  of  more  confequence  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Thefe  light  grains  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  ikimme4 
off,-  and  thrown  afide  for  poultry,  &;c.' 

The  tenth  article  affords  obfervations  on  pine-trees,  and 
larches,  refpcdling  the  advantages  of  planting  them,  and  fome 
ufeful  particulars  in  the  method  of  it. 

The  eleventh,  is  an  abridgment  of,  and  obfervations  on, 
the  contents  of  a  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Corn,  while  grow- 
ing ;  written  in  Italian,  by  count  Ginanni,  and  lately  pre- 
fented  by  him  to  the  fociety.  From  the  account  here  given 
of  this  work,  it  appears,  that  the  author  has  treated  the  fub- 
je<fl  in  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  manner;  that  he  has  read, 
0nd  colleded  the  opinions  of  all  preceding  writers,  who  could 
afford  any  information  for  his  purpofe ;  and  that  he  has  added 
fuch  obfervations  of  his  own,  as  occurred  to  him,  either  from 
regfoning  on  principles,  or  examining  fads.  It  would  feem, 
however,  as  if  the  count  was  much  more  diffufive  than  necef- 
fary,  though  it  is  acknowledged  to  contain  almoft  every  thing 
that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  on  the  fubjefl.  The  prin- 
cipal dlTeafes  to  v/hich  count  Ginanni  imagines  corn  to  be  li* 
able  while  growiiig,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  La  Rvggine  del 
Grano,  la  Fihgine  del  Grano^  11  Gram  Carbone^  and  //  Grano, 
Ghiottone.  Thefe  anfwer  to  blafting,  fmutting,  the  bag-fmut, 
and  mildew. 

The  fecond  capital  difeafc  of  growinr;  corn,  treated  of  by 
count  Ginanni  in  this  work,  and  which  he  calls  la  Filigine  del 
Granoy  clearly  currefponds  with  one  of  thofe  morbid  afFeOions, 
generally  termed  among  us,  xhc  fmutting  of  corn.  For  we  give 
the  fame  appellation  of  fmut  alfo  to  another  difeafe,  which 
the  count  very  juftly  confiders  as   ©f  a  different  fpecies,  and 
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treats  of  by  the  name  of  //  Gram  Carbone.  To  exprefs  thefc 
two  difeafes  by  the  correfpondent  names  ufed  among  us,  the 
Cat  bong  may  be  interpreted  bag-fmut  ;  and  the  Filigine^  Joo/t* 
fmut.  It  is  acknowledged  that  count  Ginanni  defcribes  the 
loofe-fmut  with  great  accuracy  ;  but  the  editor  remarks  that, 
though  he  has  mentioned  the  opinions  of  various  authors,  he 
is  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  animalcuUy  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  The  precautions  recommended 
by  the  count  for  the  prevention  of  loofe-fmut,  are,  to  fow  the 
grains  of  corn  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  to  avoid  the  ploughing  fome  lands 
in  time  of  bad  winds. 

The  remaining  capital  difeafes  of  corn  are  treated  of  by 
the  count  with  the  fame  care  and  attention  as  the  two  former. 
This  Memoir,  however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  learned  and 
ingenious  commentaries  with  which  we  are  favoured  by  the  edi- 
tor, who,  on  account  of  the  labour  he  has  beftowed  on  this 
curious  and  important  fubjefl,  is  highly  intitled  to  approba- 
tion. 

iiefidcs  the  capital  difeafes  abovemcntioned,  the  count  has 
enumerated  fix  more  of  inferior  note  ;  but  for  a  particular  ac* 
count  of  thefe  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoir. 

The  twelfth  article  contains  a  relation  of  various  mc« 
thods  of  rearing  and  fattening  hogs,  verified  by  experiments. 

In  the  fucceeding  number,  we  are  prefented  with  obferva- 
tjons  on  making  bread  ;  exhibiting  the  means  of  diftinguilhing 
good  corn  ;  the  weight  of  wheat,  and  the  proportion  afforded 
by  it  of  fine  flour,  bran,  and  bread  ;  the  compofition  and  fub* 
fequent  management  of  bread. — Methods  of  prcferving  yeaft, 
and  making  leven  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  it ;  and  the  means  of 
procuring  bread  fiom  other  cheap  ingredients,  where  corn  is 
wanting. 

The  editor  very  juflly  obfervcs,  that  there  are  feveral  of  the 
domeftic  arts,  which,  though  conftantly  pradifcd,  are,  in 
general,  far  from  being  perfedly  underftood  ;  and  that  this  is 
chiefly  the  cafe  with  refped  to  bread.  We  agree  with  the  edi- 
tor in  opinion,  that  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  efculent  roots, 
which,  if  mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  farinaceous  fub- 
ftance,  would  afl^ord  a  wholefome  and  palatable  bread ;  and 
it  were  to  be  wifhed  that,  during  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
\yk  of  fuch  a  fubftitute.  The  roots  which  the  editor  mentions, 
as  beft  adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  bread,  are  thofe 
of  the  potatoe,  turnep,  carrot,  and  Jerufalem  artichoke. 

The  next  article  is  an  account  of  the  late  introdudion  of 
the  true  or  palmated   rhubarb^  into  Great  Britain  s  with  ob^ 
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fcivationa  on  the  proper  method  of  cultivating,  and  (firing  it, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  roots  in  a  ftate  officinally  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  medicine. 

The  fucceeding  number  contains  an  account  of  the  qualities, 
culture,  and  ufe,  of  a  very  valuaWe  fjjecies  of  potatoe,  lately 
brought  into  cultivation  in  England.  This  root,  which  the 
editor  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of  the  Bedfordshire  potatoe, 
from  the  place  where  it  firft  began  to  be  largely  cultivated, 
is  of  the  conglomerated  kind,  and  appears  to  be  extremely 
prolific. 

The  fixteenth  article  prefents  us  with  a  catalogue  of  ma- 
chines and  models  in  the  repofitories  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufadures,  and  Commerce. 

The  next  reUtes  obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  ti- 
mothy-grafs,  bird-grafs,  burnet,  and  turnep-cabbage.  The 
fucceeding  number  is  on  the  culture,  product,  and  ufe  of  the 
turnep-rooted  cabbage,  in  feeding  Iheep.  And  the  nineteenth 
article  is  an  account  of  a  profitable  method  of  fbwing  turneps 
in  the  intervals  of  a  crop  of  beans. 

The  laft  article  in  this  volume  contains  obfervations  on  the 
murrain  or  peftilential  difeafe  of  neat  cattle,  the  methods  of 
preventing  the  infection,  and  the  medicinal  treatment  of  the 
bcafts  when  feizcd  with  it. 

This  article,  which  appears  to  be  the  produftion  of  the  edi- 
tor of  thefe  Memoirs,  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  judg- 
ment, and  learning.  After  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
murrain,  the  author  enters  upon  a  difcuffion  of  fome  of  the 
mod  material  points  of  its  hiilory  ;  fuch  as  the  fufceptibility 
of  cattle  as  to  its  infedion,  the  conveyance  of  the  contagion,- 
and  the  means  hitherto  propofed  either  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  the  dirtemper.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads  he  obfervcs, 
that  an  original  murrain  never  makes  its  appearance  but  after 
fome  prevalent  caufe  has  weakened  the  habit  of  the  beafts  in 
general;  fuch  as  very  fevere  cold,  or  repeated  alterations  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  weather,  a  moift  and  putrid  air,  and  a 
fcarcity  of  wholefome  food.  He  obferves  alfb,  that  the  fame 
principle  of  a  debilitated  ftate  of  body  holds  good  with  re- 
fped  to  the  particular  beafts  which  are  feized  wich  the  di- 
ftemper. 

Concerning  the  propagation  of  the  murrain,  Mr.  Doflle 
we  think  very  juftly  refutes  the  common  opinion  of  its  being 
communicated  by  the  air,  like  other  contagious  difeafes.  *  There 
is  no  clear  fad,  fays  he,  which  in  the  leaft  proves  this  no- 
tion ;  and  the  univerfal  failure  of  the  preventive  means  founded 
on  that  idea,  furniftits  the  ftrongeft  arguments  againft  it.'  It 
would  appear  from  a  number  of  obfervations,  that  cattle  are 
1  never 
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pcver  infe^led,  but  by  an  adual  conveyance  of  the  contagicirs 
matter,  by  means  of  contadof  a  found  beaft  with  one  that  is 
difeaied ;  or  with  forae  other  body,  which  receives  ftrft  the  vi- 
rulent matter  from  fuch  bcaft. 

In  regard  to  tlie  meant  hitherto  propofcd  either  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  this  dilUmper,  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
author  in  opinion,  that  they  are  aftually  calculated  to  prove 
rather  injurious  than  falutary,  upon  the  principle  of  the  diilcm- 
per  being  originally  the  confequence  of  weaknefs. 

The  author  remarks,  that  the  time  betwixt  the  hearts  receiv- 
ing the  infet^ion,  and  the  perceptible  cffefts  of  it,  is  not  yet 
precifely  afcertained  by  accurate  obfervations  ;  that,  in  general, 
appearances  will  be  found  in  three  or  four  days ;  though,  in 
fome  inllanccs,  they  may  not  come  on  till  fix  or  feven  ;  or,  if 
the  difeafe  be  flight,  till  ten  days  after  the  iiifedion.  He 
entirely  difapproves  of  the  method  of  inoculating  for  the  mur- 
rain ;  as  it  is  evident  from  fa6ls  that  it  neither  renders  the 
cattle  lefs  liable  to  liiturc  infeiflion,  nor  leffens  the  virulence  of 
the  diflemper. 

It  would  kad  us  too  far  beyond  our  bounds  to  enter  into 
fuch  a  minute  detail  of  this  Memoir  as  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeft  requires  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  obferve  in  general, 
that  it  deferves  to  be  perufed  by  every  agricuhiiral  reader : 
and  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  the  author  intends  pro- 
ffcuiing'the  fubjed  ftill  more  at  large  in  another  treatife. 


IV.  7h«  Weft  Indian :  a  Comedy,  Ai  it  is  ptrforf^d  ut  the  Tbeatu 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  By  tht  Author  of.  The  Brothers.  S'w.tf, 
li.  td.     Griffin. 

npHE  reception  which  this  Comedy  has  met  with  from  the 
-*  public,  may  be  fairly  faid  to  place  it  above  moft  dra- 
matic performances  which  have  appeared  fmce  we  firft  under- 
took the  tafk  of  monthly  criticifm.  We  faw  it  performed  with 
pleafure  ;  but  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  fplendid  im- 
pcfitions  of  a  theatre,  forebore  to  give  our  judgment  till  we  had 
difpaflionately  perufed  it  in  the  clolet.  Even  there  it  has  ftood 
the  teft  ;  and  though  we  might  point  out  a  few  (light  imper- 
fcflions,  we  fhould,  on  this  occafion,  be  alhamed  of  our  own 
fagacity.  In  fhort  we  have  been  in  fuch  a  manner  forced  along 
by  the  magic  of  the  fcene,  that  we  have  had  neither  leifure 
lior  inclination  to  look  on  any  objefls  which  arofe  within  its 
circle,  but  fuch  as  afforded  pleafure ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  us  now  to  retrace  the  path,  in  hopes  to  difcovcr 
thorns  where  before  we  had  only  trod  «n  flowers. 
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Tf  we  offer  one  obfervation  which  may  fecm  at  firft  fight  to 
the  difadvantage  of  this  piece,  the  reader  will  eafily  pefceive 
that  it  can  by  no  means  tend  to  depreciate  its  general  powers 
©f  cntertainmtnt.  Take  away  from  Belcour  the  account  of  his 
firrt  arrival  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  where^he  thought  himfclf  at 
liberty  to  treat  thofe  who  croiided  about  him,  like  fiaves,  toge- 
ther with  two  or  three  other  local  aliufions,  and  his  charader 
might  fervc  for  that  of  any  young  man  educated  in  a  foreign 
country  who  has  great  propenfitics  to  do  right,  accompanied  *' 
at  the  fame  time  with  feme  over-ruling  paflions  which  every 
moment  threaten  to  render  his  beft  qualities  ufelefs.  We  are 
willing  neverthelefs  to  pay  all  poflible  refpe£l  to  our  author's 
merit  in  refpefl  of  the  hero  of  his  piece  ;  but  had  we  undertaken 
to  draw  the  portrait,  we  Ihould  not  have  paid  fo  great  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Weft  Indies,  a  place  by  no  means  famous  for  giv- 
ing birth  to  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  or  uncommon  virtue. 
He  who  would  look  for  the  true  defignations  of  a  Creole,  will 
rather  find  them  in  the  hafty  outlines  of  Lovel,  in  High  Lifa 
below  Stairs,  than  in  the  moft  laboured  fcenes  of  this  finiflied 
comedy.  Lovel  is  reprefented  as  the  Have  of  idle  prodigality, 
rather  than  the  difpenfer  of  ufeful  munificence ;  nor  has  re- 
flexion any  great  Ihare  in  his  contiudl.  In  fliorr,  a  true  Weil 
Indian  is  the  light  foam  which  this  dramatic  chemiftof  ours  has 
by  mere  art  exalted  into  fpirit. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  and  deferved  fuccefs  of  this 
piece,  every  News-paper  and  Magazine  has  laid  the  ftory  of  it 
before  the  reader;  i'o  that  were  we,  in  our  turn,  to  attempt  its 
amalyfis,  we  lliould  communicate  nothing  new.  What  remain?:, 
therefore,  is  toinfert  two  fcenes,  the  firft  of  which  will  open  the 
charaderof  the  Weft  Indian,  while  the  other  aftbrds  a  fpeci- 
menof  the  author's  abilities  indcpiding  the  comic  manners  of 
Major  Dennis  0*Flaherty,  who  for  this  month  paft  has  filled  the 
theatre  with  repeated  convuifionsof  laughter. 

*  Belcour  enters. 

*  Stockivell.  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  you  ;  yoaVe 
welcome  to  England. 

«  Belcour.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  StoekwcU  ;  you  arid 
I  have  long  converfed  at  a  dillance  j  now  we  are  met,  and  the  plea- 
fnie  this  meeJng  gives  me,  amply  compenfates  for  the  perils  I  have 
run  through  in  accomplifhing  it. 

*  Stock.  What  perils,  Mr,  Belcour  ?  I  could  not  have  thought 
you  would  have  met  a  bad  pal!age  at  this  time  o'year. 

*  Bel.  Nor  did  we;  courier  like,  we  came  pofting  to  your  (horrs, 
upon  the  pinions  of  the  fwifreft  ojales  that  ever  blew  ;  'tis  upon  Eng- 
li(h  ground  all  my  difficulties  have  arifen  j  'tis  the  paifage  from  th« 
river-fide  I  comphiin  of. 

*  Stock.  Ay,  indeed  !  What  ol»ftru<5lions  can  you  bave  met  be- 
tween this  and  the  river-fide  ? 

*BeU 
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*  Bet.  Innumerable  !  Your  town's  as  full  of  defiles  as  the  Idand  of 
Corfjca;  and,  1  believe,  they  are  as  obftinately  defended  :  fo  much 
hurry,  buftle,  and  confufion,  on  your  quays  j  fo  many  fugar-cafks, 
porter -butts,  and  common  counciUmen  in  your  ftreets  j  that,  un- 
lefs  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more  than  the 
labour  of  a  Hercules  can  effe<S  to  make  any  tolerable  way  through 
your  town. 

*  Stock.  I  am  forry  you  have  been  fo  incommar*'ed. 

«  Bel.  Why,  faith  'twas  all  my  own  fault  j  accuftomed  to  a  land 
of  flaves,  and,  out  of  patience  with  the  whole  tril>e  of  cufkom- 
houfe  extortioners,  boatmen,  tide-waiters,  and  water-bailifts,  that 
befet  me  on  all  fides,  worfe  than  a  fwarm  of  mufquetoes,  I  pro- 
ceeded a  little  too  roughly  to  brufli  them  away  with  my  rattan  j  the 
fturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  rebel,  the 
mob  chole  different  fides,  and  a  furious  fcufRe  enfued;  in  thecourfe 
of  which,  ray  perfon  and  apparel  fuffered  fo  much,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ftep  into  the  lirfl  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could  make  my  . 
approaches  in  an^  decent  trim. 

*  Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wifh  ;  dear  nature  add  the  reft,  and  I 
:»m  happy  {qfide,)  Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  "tis  a  rough  fample  you  have 
bad  of  my  countrymen's  fpirit  \  but,  I  trufl,  you'll  not  think  the 
norfe  of  them  for  it. 

'  Bel.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  j  I  like  'em  the  better  j  was  I  only  a 
vifitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wi(h  them  a  little  more  trainable ;  but, 
as  a  fellow  fubjefl,  and  a  fharer  in  their  freedom,  I  applaud  their 
Ipirit,  though  I  feel  the  effedlsof  it  in  every  bone  in  my  ikin. 

*  Stock.  That's  well ;  I  like  that  well.  How  gladly  I  could  fall 
upon  his  neck,  andownmyfelf  his  father  (a/Si/f). 

*  Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  here 
am  I  in  England  j  at  the  fountain  head  of  pleafure,  in  the  land  of 
beauty,  of  arts,  and  elegancies.  My  happy  ftars  have  given  me  i 
good  ellate,  and  tlic  confpiring  winds  have  blown  mc  hither  to 
Ipend  it. 

*  Stock.  To  ufe  it,  not  to  wafte  it,  I  (hould  hope  j  to  treat  it, 
Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vafl'al,  over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  de- 
fpotic  power,  but  as  a  fubjc^t,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern  with 
a  temperate  and  reftrained  authority. 

*  Bel.  True,  Sir  ;  moll  truly  fad  ;  mine's  a  commiflTion,  not  a 
right :  I  am  the  offspring  of  diHrefs,  and  every  child  of  forrow  is 
my  brother;  while  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I  will  hold 
them  open  to  mankind  :  but.  Sir,  ray  pafTions  are  my  maflers  ; 
they  take  n^  where  they  will ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reafon 
ancf  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wifhes  and  my  fighs. 

*  Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accufe,  corrects  him- 
felf. 

*  Bel.  Ah  !  that's  an  ofKce  I  am  weary  of:  I  wifh  a  friend  would 
take  it  up  :  I  would  to  Heaven  you  had  leifure  for  the  employ  ; 
but,  did  you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  yoii 
would  not  find  the  tafk  fo  toilfome  as  to  keep  me  hte  from  faults. 

*  Stock.  Well,  I  am  not  difcouraged  j  this  candour  tells  me  I 
fhould  not  have  the  fault  of  felf-conceit  to  combat  j  that,  at  leafl, 
is  notamongft  the  number. 

'  Bel.  No  5  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  thought  more 
humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myfelf,  I  would  take  up  his  opinion  and 
forego   my  own. 

«  Stock,    And,  was  I  to  chufe  s  pupil,  It  fliould  be  one  of  your 

com- 
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Complexion  j  fo  if  you'll  come  along  with  me,  we'll  agree  upon  your 
admifllon,  and  enter  on  a  courleof  leflures  direftly, 

*  Bel.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt: 

And  now  for  the  major,  whofe  name  we  cannot  tranfcribe 
without  the  fmile  that  every  where  attends  the  repetition  of  it. 

*Lady  Rufport  enters,  leaning  on  Major  O'Flaherty's  arm. 

*  O'Flaherty.  Reft  yoarfelf  upon  my  arm  ;  never  ipare  it :  'tis 
ftrong  enough  :  it  has  ftood  harder  fervice  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

*  Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter  j  I  am  frighten'd 
out  of  my  wits  :  has  your  ladyfliip  had  an  accident  ? 

*  Lady  Rufport.  O  Lucy  !  the  moll  untoward  one  in  natsure  j  I 
know  not  how  I  fliall  repair  it. 

*  O^Fla,  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady  j  cv'n  build  a  new 
one  ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of  bufmefs  at  beft. 

*  Lucy.     Blefs  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down  with  you  again? 

*  Lady  Ruf.  Broke,  child  ?  I  don't  know  what  might  have  been, 
broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune,  this  obliging  gentleman  had  not 
been  at  band  to  alFift  me. 

»  Lucy.  Dear  Madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you  a  cup  of  the  cor- 
dial drops. 

*  Lady  Ruf.  Do,  Lucy.  Alas!  Sir,  ever  fincel  loftmy  hu(band, 
my  poor  nerves  have  been  fliook  to  pieces  :  there  hangs  his  beloved 
piifture  ;  that  precious  relick,  and  a  plentiful  jointure,  is  all  that 
remains  to  confole  me  for  the  bell  of  men. 

*  O^Fla.  Let  me  fee ;  i'faith  a  comely  perfonage  :  by  his  fur 
cloak  I  fuppofe  he  was  in  the  Ruflian  fervice,  and  by  the  gold  chain 
round  his  neck  I  fhould  guefs  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  or- 
der of  St.  Catharine. 

*  Lady  Ruf.  No,  no  j  he  meddled  with  no  St.  Catharines  :  that's 
the  habit  he  wore  in  his  mayoralty  :  Sir  Stephen  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  a  poor,  weak,  folitar/ 
widow  behind  him. 

*  O'Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  ftrong,  able,  hearty  man 
to  repair  his  lofs  :  if  fuch-  a  plain  fellow  as  one  Dennis  O'Fiaherty 
can  pleafe  you,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  without  any  difpa* 
ragement  to  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  gown  there. — , — 

*  Lady  Ruf  What  are  you  going  to  fay  ?  Don't  lliock  my  ears 
with  any  comparifons,  I  defire. 

*  O'F/a.  Not  I,  -by  my  foul  j  I  don't  believe  there's  any  compa- 
rifon  in  the  cafe. 

*  LaJy  Ruf  Oh,  are  yo^  come  ?  Give  me  the  drops  ;  I'm  all  in 
a  flutter. 

*  O'Fla.  Hark'e,  fweetheart,  what  are  thofe  fame  drops  ?  Have 
you  any  more  Irft  in  the  bottle  ?  I  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  fip  of 
them  myfelf. 

'  Lucy.  Oh  !  Sir,  they  are  call'd  the  cordial  reftorative  elixir,  or 
the  nervous^olden  drops  j  they  are  only  for  ladies  cafes. 

*  O'FIa.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen  as  well  as  la- 
dies that  ftand  in  need  of  thofe  fame  golden  drops  ;  they'd  fuit  my 
cafe  to  a  tittle. 

*  Lady  Ruf.  Well,  Major,  did  you  give  old  Dudley  my  letter, 
and  will  the  lilly  man  do  as  I  bid  him,  and  be  gone  > 

*  O'Fla.     You  are  obey'd  j  he's  on  his  march. 

*  Lacfy  Ruf  That's  well ;  you  have  manag'd  this  matter  to  per- 
fwSlion ;  I  djdn't  think  he  wou'd  have  been  fo  crifilv  prevail'd  upon. 

*  O'Fla. 
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*  VFla.  At  the  nrft  word  ;  no  difficulty  in  life  j  'twas  the  very 
thing  he  was  determin'd  to  do,  before  1  came  j  I  nevTfr  met  a  more 
•bilging  gentleman. 

*  ^LaJy  Ruf.  Well,  'tis  no  matter  ;  fo  I  am  but  rid  of  him  and 
his  dillrefles  :  wou'd  you  believe  it,  Major  OFlaherty,  it  was  but 
This  morning  he  fent  a  begging  tome  for  money}  to  fit  him  put 
\ipon  fome  wild-goofe  expedition  to  the  coall  of  Africa,  I  know  not 
where. 

*  O'Fla.     Well,  you  fent  hihi  what  he  wanted  ? 

*  Lady  Ruf.     I  fent  him,  what  he  deferved,  a  flat  refufal. 

*  O'Ha,     You  ref ti fed  him  ! 

*  hadp  Ruf.     Moft  undoubtedlyi 

*  OFla.     You  fent  him  nothing  ! 

*  Lady  Ruf.     Not  a  fnilling. 

*  O'Fla.     Good  morning  to  you — Your  fet-vatlt-^-f^cz^^). 

*  Lady  Ruf.  Heyday  !  What  ails  the  man  .>  Where  are  you  ^o- 
ing. 

<  O'Fla.  Out  of  yoMrhoufe,  before  the  roof  falls  on  my  head— i 
to  poor  Dudley,  to  (hare  the  little  modicum  that  thirty  years  hiird 
fcrvice  has  left  me  4  I  wifli  it  was  more  for  his  fake. 

*  Lady  Ruf.  Very  well,  Sir  j  take  your  courfe  ;  I  fhan't  attempt 
to  ftop  you ;  I  Ihall  furvive  it  j  it  will  not  break  my  heart  if  I  necer 
fee  you  more. 

*  O'Fia.  Break  your  heart !  No,  o'  my  confcience  will  it  not — 
Vhn  preitch,  and  yoU  pray,  and  you  turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  the 
while  you're  as  hard-hearted  as  a  hyena — A  hyena  truly!  By  my 
foul  there  isn't  iji  the  whole  creation  fo  favage  an  animal  as  a  hu- 
man creature  without  pity/  [Exit, 

We  hav.e  not  fele«fled  the  mod  interefting  fcenes  from  this 
piece,  but  have  rather  chol'en  to  exhibit  thofe  which  were 
chiefly  defcriptive  of  the  two  principal  chara(Slers.  He  who 
would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  Weft  Indian,  muft  attcnrt 
him  through  along  train  of  carelefTnefs  and  reflexion,  of  vices 
ai  ifing  from  exuberance  of  paflion,  and  adions  which  could  re- 
fult  only  from  the  nobleft  difpofuion.  In  this  purfuit,  the 
reader  will  be  furpri fed  with  new  profpecls  at  every  turn  ;  and 
will  be  ready  to  join  with  us  in  pronouncing,  that  he  never  re- 
ceived greater  pleafure  from  any  comic  performance  of  modern 
date,  either  in  the  clofet  or  on  the  ftage* 


V.  The  Mathema/ica/  Principles  of  Geography.  Cofitainin^^  i.  An 
Account  of  the  'various  Properties  and  AffeSlions  of  the  Earth  and 
Sea  ;  ivith  a  Defcription  of  the  fevirai  Paris  thereof.  Aud  a 
Table  of  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Places.  2.  The  Ufe  of 
the  Artificial  or  Terreflrial  Glohe,  in  foluing  Problems.  t .  The 
Principles  of  SpherJcal  and  Spheroidical  Sailing  }  ivith  the  Solutiofi 
of  the  fe'veral  Cafes  in  Numbers^  by  the  common  Tables,  according 
to  the  Spheroidical  Figure  of  the  Earth.  8i;o.  ys.  Nourfe. 
'HE  Utility  of  geography  and  navigation  to  mankind  in 
general  is  too  evident  to  need  illuftration  ;  like  fifter  artery 
they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  is  ever  aPifting  to  the  other  ; 
4  the 
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the  former  of  thefe  arts  enable  us  to  afcertain  the  fituatlon  of 
places,  by  fixing  their  laiitude  arid  longitude  ;  artd  by  help  of 
the  lajter,  we  condu.it  our  Ihijis  from  one  port  to  another  with 
fafety  and  expedition;  to  thelb  noble  fciehces  \ve  are  indebted 
ilot  only  for  our  increafe  of  knowledge  by  travelling  to  foreign 
parts,  but  alfo  for  thofe  iinmenfe  riches  which  are  frequently 
acquired  by  the  induflrlous  merchant,  and  other  traders  among 
comniejcial  people  ;  *  and  theiefore,  as  pur  author  ob(erveb\ 
are  ncceffary  to  be  known  for  the  fake  of  trade.  But  necefilty 
may  be  uriderftood  two  ways,  either  for  ahfaluie  nud^  with- 
out which  a  thing  cannot  be;  or  merely  for  a  con^ueniency^ 
without  which  a  thing  cannot  well  be.  Now  ir  is  certain,  that 
many  places  are  fo  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  po- 
pulous nation,  without  the  help  of  foreign  trade,  at  this  time 
vvhen  the  wdrld  is  grown  fo  full  of  people.  In  this  cafe,  there 
is  an  abfolute  necelfiry  for  navigation  to  carry  on  the  bufineft 
of  merchandizing,  without  which  the  inhabitants  coiild  not 
live.* 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  three  j^arts,  confiding 
of  geography,  navigation,  and  dialling ;  in  the  former  of 
thefe,  we  l\ave  an  inveftigatlon  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  both 
ias  a!  fphere  and  fpheroid,  feveral  pioperties  of  the  fea,  the  ori- 
gin of  iprings  and  rivers;  alfo. a  method  of  finding  the  dif- 
tances  of  places,  and  making  maps  ;  to  thefe  articles  are  added, 
the  ufe  of  the  terreftrial  glob«,  exemplified  by  the  folution  of 
feveral  important  problems  of  the  fphere,  and  a  copious  table, 
fexhibiting  the  latitude  and  longiaide  oi  near  two  thoufand  of 
the  mofl:  remarkable  places  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

In  the  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  navigation,  Mr.  Emer- 
fon  has  refolved  the  feveral  cafes  thereof  in  the  common  way, 
and  alfo  according  to  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  to 
the  former  he  gives  the  preference^  and  very  jufily  obferves, 
the  latter  is  rather  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculatioh,  than  any  real 
ufe  at  fea  ;  *  for  in  a  da>*s  run,  the  necellary  calculations  be- 
ing made  by  cither  rhethod,  will  have  no  fenfible  difference. 
And  a  fhip  mull  reckon  her  way  every  day,  and  io  day  aftec 
day,  through  the  whole  voyage.  And  vvhen  an  oblervation 
is  had,  this  fweeps  away  all  irregularities  from  every  caufe, 
^nd  fets  all  right,  as  far  as  there  is  a  pofiibility  to  do  it;  and 
furely,  an  obfervation  is  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  en  in 
a  reckoning,  and  ouglit  never  to  be  negleded  ;  and  therefore, 
as  no  apparent  advantage  is  got  by  this  way  of  failing,  it 
may  be  fet  dfide,  and  the  more  fimple  and  eafv  method  by 
the  fphere  continued  in  ufe.  For  who  will  think  it  worth  their 
While  to  fpend  a  deal  of  fuperfluous  time  and  labour,  to  ob- 
tain a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  cari  never  be  wanted  ?  No- 
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body  will,  but  fuch  are  fond  of  novelties,  and  therefore,  they 
prefer  fuch  things  becaufe  th:y  are  new,  though  they  have  na 
advantage  above  other  methods,  but  a  manifeft  difadvantagc 
of  embarraffrng  the  calculation,  and  making  more  work  for 
the  failor  ;  for  which,  I  believe,  he  will  never  thank  them.* 

Our  author  concludes  this  fecond  part  with  the  following  re- 
ftiark.  '  To  complete  the  art  of  navigation,  thefe  thre« 
things  are  abfolutely  necelTary ;  the  variation  of  the  compafs, 
the  latitude  of  the  (hip,  aixl  the  longitude  of  it.  The  firft 
may  be  found  by  an  amplitude,  or  azimuth  ;  the  fecond  is 
known  from  the  fun's  meridian  altitude  ;  the  third  is  flill  a  fe- 
cret,  and  likely  to  continue  ih.  .  For,  though  many  thoufand 
pounds  have  been^  paid  for  the  pretended  difcovery  thereof,  I 
doubt,  we  fhiill  Itill  remain  juft  as  wife  as  we  were  before  the 
difcovery  ;  except  the  ill  fuccefs  of  it  happens  to  teach  us  fo 
much  wit,  as  to  take  better  care  of  our  money  for  the  future. 
And,  indeed,  all  unlikely  ways  and  means  for  this  purpofe, 
have  been  propofed  and  profecuted  ;  whilft  the  only  probable 
method  is  never  thought  of,  or  quite  negleded.* 

The  third  atKl  laft  part  of  this  work  contams  a  complete 
treatife  of  dialling,  wherein  the  foundation  of  that  art,  and 
the  general  properties  of  dials,  and  dial-planes,  are  explained 
tipon  the  clcarcft  principles ;  the  rules  for  calculating  all  the 
requifites  in  drawing  horizontal,  vertical,  declini-ng^  or  reclin- 
ing dials,  rendered  eafy  to  6e  underftood,  and  the  method  of 
defcribing  the  common  furniture  of  thofe  dials,  is  the  molt 
concife  and  elegant  of  any  we  remember  to  have  yet  fsen. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  (hall,  in  juftice  to  the 
author's  reputation,  endeavour  to  obviate  a  feeming  difficulty 
tvhich  occurs  at  p.  34.  of  the  geographical  part,  where,  in 
Cor.  I.  it  is  fa-id,  that  *  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating- 
feconds,  increafcs  from  the  equator  to  the  pok,  as  the  force  of 
gravity  increafes,  that  is,  as  the  fqiiare  of  the  cofine  of  the 
latitude.'  But  it  is  evident,  the  cofine  of  the  latitude,  and,, 
confequently,  its  fquare,  decreafes  from  the  equator  towards 
the  pole  ;  therefore,  we  apprehend,  it  is  by  an  error  of  the 
prefs,  rendered  fquare  of  the  cofine,  inftead  of  fquare  of  the 
right  fine;  and,  indet^d,  the  demonftration  at  p.  26,  and  the 
table  of  the  lengths  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds,  at  p.  35, 
feem  to  indicate  the  fame  thing  :  thefe  correflions  being  madt-, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  increafe  of  gra'/ity,  in  going  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  is  diredly  as  the  fquare  of  the  right  fine 
of  the  latitude,  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds, increafes  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, which  agrees  exaflly  with  Newton,  Sterling,  M'Lau- 
rin,  SimpfoD;  and  othef  eminent  mathematicians. 

VI.  A  Vt^' 
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VI.  A  Voyo^  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  hy  fetftr  Or^eck; 
Together  'with  a  Voyage  /fl  Suratre,  ^j' Olof  Toreeu  ;  and  ah 
Account  of  the  Q\(\Vit{^  Hujhandry,  by  Captain  Charles  Guftavii* 
Eckebergk  Tran/Iated  /rem  the  German,  by  John  Reinhold 
Forfter,  F,  A.  S.  To  luhich  are  addidy  A  Faunula  and  Flora 
Sinenfis.     z  Vols,   %'0o.    xoi.dd.  Jtnx;td.     White. 

"KTO  literary  produflions  are  more  entitled  to  a  favourable 
•^^  reception  from  the  public  than  booics  of  voyages  and 
travels,  which  contain  honeft  and  accurate  inquiries  into  the 
works  of  nature.  They  at  once  gratify  csiricfity,  a  (\rcng 
and  prevalent  principle  in  the  human  mind,  and  augment  cur 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  by  a  further  difplay  of  his  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  While  they  entertain  the  reader,  they  infpire 
him  with  a  rational  religion. 

Books  of  this  kind,  too,  when  they  are  written  by  authors 
%hofe  refcarcbes  have  been  judicious  and  indefatigable,  have 
always  novelty  to  recommend  them  ;  a  recommendation  much 
wiflied  for,  but  feldom  found  in  thefe  time?,  when  arts  and 
fciences  feem  fo  near  perfef^ion,  when  publications  are  daily 
multiplying,  and  people  grow  tired  of  reading  repetitions. 
The  mind  of  man  is  aftive,  and  progreffive  ;  it  is  ever  making 
new  advances  in  knowledge  ;  but  the  phyfical  world  is  inex- 
hauftible. 

We  muft  rank  Mr.  Ofbeck,  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  wiih  thefe  refpe^lable  writers.  A  diligent  and  elegant 
obferver  of  nature,  he  carefully  ftudied  her  objeds  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  to  which  he  travelled,  Vvrithout  beftowing  his 
attention  upon  trifles.  No  marks  of  credulity,  oftentation,  or 
difingenulty  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  book  ;  no  minutenefs 
which  will  be  difagrceable  to  a  philofopher. 

Mr.  Ofbeck,  chaplain  of  an  Eaft-India  (hip  of  Sweden,  his 
native  country,  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Linnaeus ;  and 
though  natural  hiftory  fcems  his  favourite  fubje£l,  it  appears 
that  nothing,  when  he  was  abroad,  v.'hich  was  worthy  of  be* 
ing  known,  efcaped  his  attention.  The  hiftory,  the  antiqui*- 
ties^  the  religion,  the  manners,  the  drefs,  the  charafters,  and 
the  policy  of  the  different  countries  in  which  he  refided,  were 
likewife  objeds  of  his  inquiry.  The  merchant  will  here  find 
an  accurate  account  of  many  commo:liii.s  brought  from  the 
Eaft  ;  and  of  the  commerce  of  China.  In  fliort,  there  are 
many  remarks  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  that  will  aflift  the 
reader  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  medicine,  hiftcry,  geogra- 
phy, and  almort  every  other  branch  of  learning. 

But  the   following  quotation  from   the   author's  preface  wiU 

^ive  our  readers  as  favourable  and  juft  an  opinion  of  his  in- 
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duflry,  judgment,  and  tafte  as  any  thing  we  can   fay  to  hh 
advantage. 

*  During  the  courfe  of  our  voyage,  I  obferved  the  latitude  at  all 
opportunities,  and  have  io  delcribed  feveral  ri(h  and  birds,  that  if 
they  fliould  occur  to  others  they  may  be  known  by  them  thougli 
they  had  never  feen  them  before.  Some  which  I  have  only  feen  at 
a  diftance,  I  have  (till  further  examination)  only  mentioned  un- 
der the  name  which  the  failors  generally  give  them  in  the  latitude, 
where  they  either  ftay  for  a  feaibn  or  throughout  the  whole  year, 
I  have  remarked  fwallows  and  other  birds  when  they  approached 
our  (hip,  that  by  a  variety  of  obfervations  on  that  kind,  we  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their  migrations. 

*  During  my  Itay  in  China  and  other  foreign  places,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  attentive  to  the  exterior  afpeft  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
drefs,  cultoms,  religion,  manner  of  fnbfiftence,  trade,  &c.  but 
cfpecially  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  foil,  the  quadrupeds, 
amphibia,  filh,  birds,  inleCts  j  likewife  the  trees,  herbs,  plant*, 
feeds.  Sec.  of  which  I  have  brought  a  good  many  with  me.  Moll 
new  plants  and  other  natural  bodies  I  have  defcribed  in  Latin,  that 
foreigners  might  likewifc  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  delcriprions  : 
but  lome  few  run  in  my  mother  tongue,  on  account  of  thofe  who 
iinderltand  no  other.  I  have  minuted  the  particular  fpot  in  which 
I  found  every  plant,  fuch  as  plain,  mountain,  valley,  whether  in 
iliade,  &c.  bccaufe  an  i{;norance  of  fuch  circumllances  fiequently 
frullrates  the  labour  and  cxpence  ufed  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
plants. 

*  I  have  fhewn,  that  mod  foreign  nations,  and  efpecially  the 
Chinefe,  live  for  the  greatell  part  on  fruits,  roots,  and  plants,  and 
that  they  cultivate  fuch  plants  in  their  marfhes,  as  will  not  fucceed 
in  other  places  :  we  might  alfo  find  Julljcient  provifion  among  oui 
own  fpontaneous  plants.  1  he  Chinefe  inllru^i  their  childien  in  a 
religion  both  irr.itiorval  and  pagan,  yet  the  principal  objefts  oftheii 
education  are  morality  and  oecononiy. 

*  In  Ibn^e  places  I  have  taken  notice  of  things  not  uncommon  in 
Sweden;  which  are  however  worthy  of  remark,  becaufe  they  are 
found  in  fuch  ^iftant  climates,  where  every  thing  elle  is  dilferent : 
from  hence  we  might  at  lealt  draw  fome  ufeful  conclufions. 

*  We  aie  ufed  to  aik  what  a  thing  is  good  for  ?  AikI  often  rafhly 
think  that  alone  ufeful,  which  ferves  for  medicine,  cloaths,  and 
food  :  as  if  the  eye  had  no  claim  to  its  gratifications,  and  as  if  whal 
is  agreeable  was  not  coune^led  with  what  is  ufeful.  The  dreltes 
and  utenfils  of  diitant  countries  are  admired  and  carefully  collected; 
why  Ihould  not  then  the  works  of  the  Creator  deierve  at  leait  as 
equal  degree  of  attention  > 

*  The  obfervations  which  I  have  made  in  feveral  places,  efpe 
daily  fuch  as  were  much  frequented,  are  ihort  and  inartificial  :  and 
it  will  appear  from  my  ftile,  in  how  langtiid  a  manner  the  pen  per- 
forms its  office  amidil  the  fcoiching  heat  of  the  Chinefe  fhores 
where,  to  avoid  the  fulpicion  of  the  people,  I  frequently  wroti 
with  my  hand,  in  my  pocket,  on  a  pocket  book.  Let  every  readei 
confider  my  fituation,  and  apply  the  cafe  to  himfelf.  The  hurr) 
of  theprelshas  excluded  fome  additions  which  I  intended  to  hav« 
made. 

*  I  only  v/ifn  that  my  obfervations  jnay  procure  half  as  much  ap- 
probation from  the  world,  as  they  have  coft  me  trouble  and  attcn^ 
tion.     I  venture^  on  fliore  at  the  iiland  of  Java,  ^lei-e  the  wood: 
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ife  filled  with  tigers  and  crocodiles ;  and  hazarded  my  life  in  China  ; 
where  the  heat  of  the  lun  on  barren  hills,  robbers  on  the  roads, 
ind  petulant  children  In  back  ftreets,  are  cojAtinually  annoying  a 
brei^ner)  ;  and  landed  on  the  ilhnd  of  Afcenlion,"  where  the  lun 
latches  the  eggs  of  the  tortoifes,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  ruins  tlie  con- 
Mtutionof  the  moll  healthy.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  no 
eafon  to  be  forry  for  my  voyage,  from  the  kind  reception  with 
i'hich  the  direftors  of  the  Eaft  JndJa  company  have  honoured  me 
>n  my  return  :  the  fame  year  they  gave  me  leave  to  go  on  a  fe- 
ond  voyage,  vrhich  fipme  intervening  obltacies  obliged  me  to  lay 
.fide/ 

Thefe  two  volnmcs  contain,  with  the  travels  of  Mr.  Of- 
)eck ;  a  voyage  to  Suratte,  China,  and  Java,  by  Mr.  Toreen, 
rhaplain  to  a  fhip  in  the  Sweuilli  Eaft-Indii  company's  fervice  ; 
md  a  fhort  account  of  the  Chiij.cfe  hufbandry,  by  Charles 
3iiftavus  Eckeberg,  captain  of  a  fliip  in  the  fame  fervlce. 
rhele  gentlemen,  likewife,  are  curious  obfervers  of  nature 
uid  art;  their  works  deferve  to  be  clafled  with  thofe  of  our 
luthor.  Toreen  was  a  man  of  diftinguiflied  capacity  and 
earning.  He  left  Gottenburg  in  the  quality  of  a  chaplain  to 
m  Eaft-Indiaman,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge.  That  he  might 
nake  philofophical  obfervations  with  more  accuracy,  he  went 
nrft  to  Uplal,  that  he  might  improve  himfelf  by  the  inflruc- 
tlons  of  the  celebrated  Linnrcus.  While  he  was  abroad,  he 
collctled  many  fcarce  plants,  which  he  prefented  to  his  mafter 
in  natural  hiliory,  who  named  the  Torenia  Afiatica,  after  its 
difcoverer.  The  feries  of  letters  from  November  the  20th, 
1752,  to  May  3,  1753,  wliich  he  publilhed  on  his  return,' 
are  tranflated  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  He  died 
near  Nailnge,  in  Sweden,  on  the  i;th  of  Auguft,    1753. 

The  Faunula,  and  Flora  Sinenfis,  which  are  added  to  this 
collelftion,  are,  Eflays  towards  a  Catalogue  of  Chinefe  Ani- 
mals and  Plants. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  firfl:  volume  are,  Mr.  Ofbeck's 
account  of  Spain,  the  Canary- Klands,  Java,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  account  of  China.  His  obfervations  in  both  the  vo- 
lumes may  be  termed  a  philofophical  journal.  Like  a  faithful 
narrator,  he  trufted  not  to  his  memory  ;  but  committed  his 
remarks  to  paper  as  foon  as  he  had  examined  their  objeds. 
His  book  is  an  agreeable,  and  well  arranged  mifcellany ;  and 
though  it  principally  treats  of  natural  curiofities,  and  particu- 
larly of  plants,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  arts,  manners, 
government,  and  religion  of  the  countries  which  he  vifited. 

We  beg  leave  to  recommend  in  general  his  philofophical 
difquifitions  to  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  fludying  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  ;  we  fhall  extradl  his  account  of  the  three 
principal  fedls  of  #ligion  in  China,  as  a  fpecimen  which  will 
afford  ainufcipeat  to  moft  of  our  readers. 

K  3  'The 
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<  The  nrft  principal  fe<5l  is  called  Tao-tfa,  and  their  founder 
Daokiun.  its  followers  endeavour  to  diCengage  themfelves  from 
every  thing  which  tends  to  d'fquiet  the  reft  of  tlie  foul,  to  live  free 
Rnd  void  of  cares,  to  forget  tlie  pail,  and  not  to  be  in  apprehcnfioiis 
for  the  future.  They  have  fictitious  fpirits,  which  are  independent 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  among  thefc  they  comprehend  fome  of 
their  ancient  kings.  They  lock  upcn  it  as  a  folly  to  procure  ano- 
ther perfons's  liappinefs  and  lofe  their  own  reft  by  it.  They  braor 
of  a  prefervative  againll  death,  hft  the  remembrance  of  it  fhould 
caufethem  trouble.  They  think  to  get  their  wilhes  fulfilled  by  the 
aflillance  of  the  evil  fpirit.  The  emperor  Fou-ti  drank  feveral 
times  of  their  pretended  draught  of  immortality;  but  heat  laft 
found  he  was  as  mortal  as  others,  and  pitied  his  own  credulity. 
The  heads  of  this  fedt  are  very  learned,  and  live  in  towns  in  fine 
houfcs.  Numbers  of  people  come  to  them  out  of  the  adjacent  pro* 
vinces,  and  fetch  lemedies  for  their  difeafcs  ;  and  by  the  way  get 
them  to  tell  them  the  fdte  of  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ;  and  the 
principal  man  gives  them  a  paper  full  of  particular  letters,  which 
they  pay  for  very  thnnkfully.  Thisfe6t  ha?  decreafed  or  iiicrcafed 
according  as  the  court  has  favoured  or  negle6led  it. 

The  fecond  and  moft  common  fe^t,  are  the  Fo,  or  Fo-e.  The 
emperor  Ming  introduced  it  in  the  year  65  after  Chrift's  birth,  hav- 
ing dreamed  of,  and  recolleded  an  opinion  of  the  great  Confucius, 
that  the  Moll  Koly  was  to  be  found  in  the  weftern  countries.  He, 
tfeerefoi  e,  fent  to  enquire  for  him  in  India  ;  and  his  people  meeting 
with  the  idol  Fo,  or  Fo-c,  they  believed  they  had  found  the  true 
worfhip,  and  brought  this  idol  to  China,  and  together  with  it  thofe 
talcs  which  fill  the  Indian  books,  This  infcflion  began  at  court, 
and  foon  took  root  in  the  provinces,  and  afterwards  fprcad  through 
the  whole  empire.  Their  religion  confills  in  not  killing  any  living 
creature,  for  they  believe  that  the  fouls  of  ,their  anceftors  tranfmi- 
^rate  into  irrational  creatures,  either  into  fuch  as  they  liked  beft,  or 
into  fuch  as  they  refembkd  moil  in  theirTaehaviour  :  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  never  kill  any  Inch  animals  ;  but  while  they  live  feed  them 
well,  and  when  they  die  bury  them  with  fplendour*. 

*  Le  Comte  gives  the  following  account  of  that  which  happened 
tohimfelf:  •*  I  once  was  called  to  baptize  a  fick  man  70  years  old, 
who  lived  upon  a  little  penfion,  which  the  empeior  beftowed  on 
him.  When  I  came  to  h.m,  he  faid,  I  am  much  obliged  fo  you, 
for  you  will  deliver  me  fiom  a  great  punifhment.  I  replied.  This  is 
not  all :  baptifm  not  only  delivers  a  man  from  hell,  but  it  alfo  leads 
to  a  happy  life.  I  do  notunderfiand  you,  faid  the  fick  man,  and 
perhaps  I  have  not  exprefled  myfelf  plain  enough  :  you  know,  that 
I  have  for  fome  time  lived  upon  the  emperor's  bounty ;  and  our 
bonzes,  who  are  well  infiru(^ed  concerning  what  happens  in  the 
ether  world,  have  affured  me,  that  I  fhall  be  obliged  out  of  grati- 
tude to  ferve  the  emperor  after  mydeceafe;  and  that  my  foul  will 
undoubtedly  animate  a  poft-horfe,  to  bring  the  pods  to  court  out  of 
the  provinces.  They  exliort  me,  therefore,  wlien  I  ftiall  have  af- 
fumed  my  new  form,  to  do  my  duty  well,  and  take  care  not  to  fnort, 

*  *  Mr.  Des  Guignes,  in  his  Hiftoire  des  Hqns,  des  Turcs,  &  des 
Mogols.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  religion  or  feS^  of  Fo  is  originally 
the  Chrillian  religion,  perhaps  corrupted  by  length  of  time  fo  far  as 
to  admit  thefe  abfurd  tenets.  Perhaps  the  decay  of  his  own  religion 
was  the  only  foundation  he  had  for  thi?  opinion.    F/ 

nor 


Dor  to  kick,  nor  hurt  any  one.  They  further  exhort  me  to  trot 
well,  to  eat  fparingly,  and  to  be  patient,  in  order  to  move  thccom- 
paHion  of  the  gods,  who  ofien  change  a  good  animal  into  an  human 
being,  and  make  a  great  lord  of  him._  I  own  this  thought  makes 
me  (hudder ;  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling  :  every 
night  I  dream  of  it,  and  fometimes  when  I  am  aileep,  I  think  I  am 
faddled,  and  already  ftart  at  the  firll  lafti  of  the  rider's  whip  j  after 
this,  I  awake  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  uncertain  whether  I  ani 
a  man  or  a  horfe.  But  alas!  what  will  become  of  me,  when  I  am 
to  be  a  horfe  in  reality  '-  T  have  therefore  taken  this  refoiution  :  it  is 
faid,  that  thofeof  your  religion  are  not  ex:  o fed  to  this  misfortune; 
but  that  with  you  men  remain  men,  and  will  be  fuch  in  the  world 
to  come.  I  befeech,  you,  receive  me  among  you.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  live  conformable  to  your  religion  ^  but  if  it  was  even 
more  difficult,  I  am  however  ready  to  embrace  your  faith,  and  at 
;iny  rate  to  be  a  Chriftian  rather  than  a  creature  void  of  reafon." 
This  ffe<5V  particularly  prohibits  pride,  uncleannefs,  and  drinking  of 
wine.  They  acknowledge  a  God,  who  dwells  in  Heaven,  fees  every 
thing,  rewards  virtue  and  puniflies  vice;  for  which  reafon,  if  I 
made  a  doubt  of  what  they  faid,  they  anfwered  with  great  emotion, 
that  I  being  a  prieft  fliould  a(k  Yofs  *  in  Heaven  if  it  were  true  or 
not.  Yet  they  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  for  being  alked  who  was  the  Cx-eatcr  of  Heaven  and  earth  and 
of  every  vifible  thing,  they  faid  it  was  a  great  Lord.  If  they  were 
further  afked,  whether  he  was  yet  alive,  they  anfwered  no,  be  died 
fome  years  ago.  However,  their  prlefts,  in  their  mcrning,  event- 
ing, and  other  prayers,  and  when  they  facrifice,  bowed  three  times 
to  the  ground,  as  if  the  Trinity  was  not  unknown  to  them  f.  They 
are  greatly  afraiil  of  the  evil  fpirit,  and  believe,  that  if  he  was  not 
withheld  by  a  fuperior  Power,  he  would  be  able  to  do  as  much  mif- 
ehief  as  he  pleafed  ;  for  which  reafan  they  pray  to  him  to  fpare 
them.  They  have  a  number  of  tales  ready  to  fupport  the  truth  of 
this  opinion.  They  fometimes  pretend  to  fee  in  their  rooms  Imall 
lights  which  on  a  fudden  grow  very  large,  together  with  many  other 
thinnjs  which  they  attribute  to  the  devil.  They  believe  that  the 
dead  come  back,  and  that  the  deceafed  hufband  vifits  his  furviving 
wife,  and  tlie  dead  wife  her  hulband.  This  is  the  reafon  why  at 
ever}'  little  alarm  in  the  night-time  they  are  afraid  of  fpe61res ;  an4 
I  myfelf  have  often  feen  how  fearful  the)-^  were.  But  they  likewife 
believe  every  human  being  has  his  angel,  who  attends  him  during 
his  life  and  after  his  deceafe.  They  reckon  the  fun,  moon,  and 
deceafed  great  men,  fuch  as  kings  and  the  like,  among  their  gods, 

*  The  third  fe£l  confifts  of  thofe  philofophers  who  ground  them- 
jTelves  upon  the   writings  of  Confucius,  and  the  difciples  of  Mem- 

*  *  This  is  a  name  they  have  learned  from  the  Europeans,  by 
which  they  mean  God  j  but  in  the  Chinefe  language  he  is  called 
To-en,  Heaven,  &c. 

t  *  It  is  from  thefe  and  the  like  feeble  hints  that  the  party  of  un- 
believers have  got  fo  frtquent  opportunities  tp  ridicule  the  f^^cred 
dcftrines  of  the  Chrillians.  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  Trinity 
do6lrine  difcovered  even  among  the  Tibetans,  by  a  late  learned 
writer,  and  which  he  deciphered  from  an  idol  with  three  heads,  on 
a  pafle  coin,  with  fome  Tibetan  characters  :  which  his  friend  io  well 
accjuainted  in  the  Hibernian  antiquities  gave  out  to  be  ^n  old  Irifli 
Inicription,    F. 

K  4  cius. 
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cius.  Confucius  *  was  horn  in  the  year  551  before  Chrift's  birth^ 
^n  the  province  of  Canton  in  the  city  of  Kiofian  f ;  his  works  are 
highly  ellecmed,  and  on  account  of  his  excellent  morality  deferve 
to  be  read,  by  t hole  who  would  embrace  the  good  and  rejeft  the 
t>ad.  They  are  printed  at  Canton,  and  a  p.irt  of  them  at  Goa  in 
India,- in  Chinefe  and  Latin,  tinder  the  ini'i>e6>ion  of  the  Sicilian, 
ItUorcetta,  fubfcribed  by  16  Roman  Cafholic  fathers,  in  the  year 
5676.  Kircher  promifed  to  publifh  this  phiiofopby  with  the  com- 
jiientaries  upon  it,  which  he  had  tranii.ited  into  Latin  at  Rome  j 
bur  fbon  after  the  writings  of  tl.ele  ph.iofophers  were  publilhed  in 
Lutin  at  Paris,  16S7.  The  editors  of  this  edition  were,  Intorcetta, 
Wtrdtrich,  Rougemont,  and  Couplet.  However,  this  edition  little 
diifers  from  tliat  poblifned  at  Goa.  A  greater  book  of  the  writings 
of  this  philofopher  was  that  which  Couplet  had  with  him,  which 
iias  been  publilhed  by  Aymon,  after  it  had  been  correfted  by  the 
fnoft  iearnet-l  members  of  the  lociety,  and  Ibnie  Chinefe.  Francif- 
cus  Noel  piib.lilhed,  anno  17 11,  at  Prague,  the  fix  Libri  Clallici  of 
the  Chinefe  empire  t-  The  philolbphers  of  the  feft  of  Confucius 
endeavour  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  t!ie  world  are  eflefted  by  material  caules,  not  to  mention 
other  unreafonable  maxims  with  which  they  difiionour  their 
Creator.' 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume,  he  5ni(hes 
his  obf^rvaiions  on  China.  The  remainder  of  his  voyages 
cotT) prebends  his  account  of  Java,  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
Afceiifion  Ifland,  and  the  Grafs-Sea,  wliich  is  a  part  of  the 
|ndian-OceaiT,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  great  quantities  of 
fe:-weed  v/hich  float  upon  it.  The  laft  of  Mr.  Olbcck's  piece5 
in  this  fecond  volixne,  is  a  fpccch  (hewing  what  fhould  be  at- 
tended to  in  voyages  to  China.  He  delivered  this  fpeech  on 
bis  being  chofen  a  n^ember  of  the  Royal  Swedifh  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  on  the  25th  of  Feb.  1758. 

Mr  Oibeck,  in  thefe  voyages,  particularly  recommends  Java 
and  China  to  the  examination  of  the  natnr«lift.  In  Java,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  moft  mignificent  pro  iuftions  of 
pat u re  are  to  be  met  with  j  the  moft  rcmarka!)le  aninials,  the. 
fineft  infeds,  the  moft  beautiful  (hells  and  corals,  the  fcarceft 
pla-fus,  ef^ecially  many  forts  of  palm-trees,  which  might  af- 
ford long,  and  entertaining  inveftigation  to  a  natural  philofo- 
pher.  Tlie  civility  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  is  no 
fmall  encouragement  to  phyfical  inquiry.  The  remarkable 
trade- wind,  v^hich  blc/V/s  fouth-weft  one  hnlf  of  the  year,  and 
north-eaft  the  other  half,  in  the  Chinefe- Sea,  has  fo:r.ctimes 
detained  S'^edifli  fliips  half  a  year  at  J^^va,  or  forae  other 
ifland.  If  one  attentive  perfon  (hould  be  found  among  fo 
inany  people,  fays  our  author,   the  difadvantage  arifing  to  the 


<  *  From  Cun  a  peacock,  and  Sv;  ihe  fun. 

*  t  Boie's  Journal,  p.  79, 
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Corrpany,  from  this  delay,  would  be  balanced  by  the  improve - 
uienc  which  natural  hiftory,  and  other  fciences  would  receive. 
•  By  his  account  of  China,  it  exceeds  all  countries  in  a  care- 
ful management  of  foil.  The  extreme,  but  well-rewarded 
trouble,  tvhich  the  Chiiiefe  take  in  tranfplanting,  and  many 
ether  curious  particulars  of  their  hufbandry,  are,  indeed,  proof* 
of  their  induftry,  and  their  laudable  difpofirion  to  cultivate 
their  country.  He  advifes  travellers,  while  they  are  in  China, 
to  forget  their  own  expences,  hut  never  to  forget  the  leart  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  ceconomy  of  the  Chinefe  ;  for  they  regulate 
Iheir  art  by  nature,  and  modify  it  according  to  the  fituation  of 
fhe  place. 

Great  forefight,  he  obferve?,  is  ncceflary  againft  the  fufpi- 
picion  df  the  Chinefe.  An  old  interpreter  would  be  of  much 
\]fe  to  a  traveller  in  that  country,  if  his  finances  would  allow 
hini  to  keep  one.  But  he  mull  remember,  that  with  a  people 
fo  totally  governed  by  intereft,  one  feldom  comes  at  the  truth 
by  diiei^  queftions. 

In  China,  colledions  may  be  made  by  the  philofopher  from 
all  the  regions  of  nature.  The  Chinefe  fell  birds,  fifhes,  fhells, 
ai^d  infeds.  They  will  alfo  fupply  you  with  trees ;  among 
which,  the  bamboo-tree,  and  the  China -root,  fays  our  author, 
^efcrve  to  be  brought  to  Europe.  The  country  is  adorned 
with  the  fined  trees,  and  plants ;  and  almofl:  all  of  them  are 
different  from  thofe  of  our  northern  latitudes. 

Captain  Eckeberg,  in  the  fecond  volume,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  by  the  Chinefe ;  it  authen- 
ticates the  encomiums  bellowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Ofoeck  j  it  is 
a  proof  of  their  ingenuity  and  fkill  in  agriculture. 

*  The  rice- fjrounds  are  fo  foft  in  fome  places,  that  the  flood  car- 
ries away  the  foil  from  the  Ihores  :  to  prevent  this,  they  are  planteci 
with  cyprefTes,  whofe  roots  being  twined  among  one  another  give 
a  confiftence  to  the  earth.  And  as  each  great  rice- field  is  feparated 
from  the  river  by  broad  ditches,  thefe  long  rows  of  cyprefTes  make 
a  very  fine  fhew,  efpecially  when  the  field  is  under  water. 

*  They  have  a  dilferent  fort  of  rice-fields  in  higher  places,  fuck 
as  cannot  he  watered  by  the  flood.  About  each  of  thefe  fields 
they  make,  for  the  fake  of  watering,  a  dyke  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
within  which  they  either  colieft  or  let  the  water  run  off  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  as  they  think  proper,  but  in  the  dry  fealbii  they  convey  it 
to  thefe  fpots.  The  foil  of  thefe  fields  is  a  mixture  of  a  flrong 
clay  and  mould  :  and  as  the  annual  produce  thereof  may  be  double 
that  of  the  others,  they  are  fupplied  with  feveral  forts  of  manure, 
^nd  are  better  takt n  cai  e  of. 

*  Befides  this,  the  Chinefe  make  rice-fields  from  fwamps  and 
brooks;  but  (ince  thefe  cannot  be  kept  unifonnly  moid  vv-ithout 
grtrat  expence  and  trouble,  they  generally  niifcarry  in  dry  years. 
Some  perfons  of  credit  among  the  Chinefe  have  told  me,  that  the 
river  in  the  province  of  Yockian,  vviijch  discharges  itfelf  at  Scbang- 
they,  forms  great  flat  Ihores,  and  that  the  inhabitants  (difplealed 
'  *  •  that 
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that  fuch  a  confiderable  piece  of  ground  fhould  be  ufclefs)  built 
rafts,  fpread  mats  over  them,  and  carried  foil  and  laid  upon  them, 
and  then  planted  rice,  to  their  great  advantage.  When  the  winds 
iljifted,  they  fufiered  fometimes  from  Itorms  :  but  this  contrivance 
was  reckoned  very  advantageous,  becaufe  they  had  always  a  uni- 
form degree  of  moifture  from  below,  both  in  the  dry  and  wet  fea- 
fon  :  and  in  the  latter  feafon  they  did  not  fuffer  by  the  rain,  becaufe 
it  ran  off  foon.  This  is  an  invention  and  a  proof  of  their  in- 
dulby,  which  defervcs  admiration. 

*  The  preparation  of  all  the  afore-mentioned  rice-fields,  is  ef- 
fefted  either  with  the  plough,  or  with  a  beck-hoe  to  bieak  up  the 
ground.  Both  methods  have  the  fame  effeft,  fmce  the  whole  bu- 
fnefs  required  is  to  remove  the  old  rice  ftumps,  and  turn  them  un- 
der ground  ^  for,  as  the  ground  is  always  fo  foft  that  the  labourers 
muft  wade  up  to  the  knees  in  it,  the  work  is  very  eafy.  Their 
plough  is  very  fimple,  and  is  drawn  by  an  ox  ;  but  with  the  beck- 
lioc  they  can  likewift  penetrate  as  deep  into  the  foil  as  they  think 
proper,  without  much  trouble.  .  By  the  next  tide  the  ground  is 
jnafle  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  ;  and  as  the  contmual  hu- 
midity of  the  foil  hinders  the  ground  from  binding  together,  they 
^ant  no  other  tools.  All  other  forts  of  arable  fields  are  prepared 
in  the  famr  manner,  lince  they  choofe  that  time  for  cultivation 
when  the  ground  is  molt  foftened  by  the  wet,  and  accordingly  can 
be  moft  eafily  managed. 

*  They  manure,  plough,  and  prepare  a  little  part  of  a  field, 
^bout  60  feet  fquare,  either  more  or  lels,  which  mult  be  as  the  other 
ground,  wet  and  fwampy,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  river  ag 
not  to  be  expofed  to  inundations  when  the  water  ishigh  in  the  river. 
They  fow  it  very  thick  v/ith  rice,  which  is  firft  foaked  in  water,  in 
which  lime  and  dung  had  been  previonfly  put.  Wl)en  the  rice 
begins  to  come  up,  they  keep  the  field  about  a  hand's  bre.idth  deep 
under  vrater  :  and  after  thirty  days  the  rice  plants  are  ready  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  larger  fields. 

*  They  are  not  very  curious  in  tranfplanting,  to  place  the  plants 
in  ftrait  lines ;  but  vtry  careful  that  every  rice  plant  has  the  necef- 
fary  room,  which  is  generally  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  one 
another.  The  tranfplanti ng  itfelf  is  tranfaSted  (as  all  their  other 
bufinefs  is)  with  great  eafe,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  crop 
off  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  plant  each  by 
jtfelf:  but  when  they  are  too  fntall,  they  plant  feverally  together  fo 
deep  into  the  foft  foil,  that  the  roots  immerge  full  two  inches. 
"When  the  rice  is  tranfplanted  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  meddle 
with  it  any  more,  except  that  now  and  then,  while  it  is  yet  tender, 
they  examine  whether  the  worms  and  little  crabs  to  it  any  damage  ; 
in  which  cafe,  they  fupply  the  place  of  the  deftroyed  plants  with 
frefh  ones,  and  afterwards  fpread  fome  lime,  which  annoys  thefe 
animals.' 

Some  parts  of  thefe  voyages  to  an  Englifli  reader  may  feem 
trite  and  infignificant.  But  allowance  is  to  be  made  to  a 
Swede,  who,  in  communicating,  his  labours  to  the  public,  had 
the  inftrudion  of  his  countrya.cn  principally  in  view  ;  and  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Swedes  is  far 
jpore  confined  than  that  of  the  Englifh.  The  few  paflages 
which  may  item  trivial  to  U2,  are  amply  atoned  for  by  many 
jniportaat  obfervatioiis* 

This 
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This  Englifli  tranllation  is  not  from  the  original  Swedifh, 
but  from  the  German  ;  a  circumftance,  whicli  is  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  a  prtjudice  to  it,  as  Mr.  Olbeck  not  only  rcvifed 
the  German  tranfiation,  but  a).(o  made  fome  additions  to  it, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Sv^edifli  edition.  It  was 
tranflated  into  German  by  Mr.  J.  Godlieb  Georgi,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Daniel  Schreber,  who  both  underftood  the 
Swtdifh  language  perfeftly,  having  ftudied  at  Upfal  for  many 
years.  The  latter  was  a  pupil  and  friend  ot  Linnasus,  and 
publiflied  many  uieful  treatifcs  on  hiifbandry,  and  natural  hif- 
tory. 

Mr.  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  the  tranflator  of  this  work,  is  a 
native  of  Germany.  Though  a  foreign  idiom  may  fometimes 
be  di  covered  in  his  tranfiation,  he  writes  our  language,  in 
the  main,  with  propriety;  always  with  perfpicuity,  the  great 
requifite  in  tht  communication  of  fcientific  learning. 

VII.  A  Letttr  to  Robert  Morris,  Efq.  'wherein  the  Rife  an^  Pro' 

grejs  of  our  political  Difpiitet  are  confidered.      Together  nvith  fomt 

Objirnjatiom  en  the  Poiver  of  fudges   and  furies^  as   relating   t» 

the  Cafes  of  Woodfall  and  Almon.   ^'vo.    2/.  6d.  Baldwin, 

'T^HIS  letter  is  written  with  fenfe  and  fpirit ;  it  contains  many 

'*'     indifputable    fadls,   and  many  judicious  obfervations  ;    a 

difpnflionate  perufal  of  it  might  temper  the  licentious  outcries 

which  have  of  late  bet^n  raifed  againft  adminiftration. 

But  undiftinguifhed  commendation  is,  in  general,  every 
>*ay  abfurd.  It  deviates  from  truth;  nor  does  it  ferve  the 
caufe  which  it  intends  to  promote.  A  candid  mind  will  al- 
ways be  imprelTed  wirh  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  fallibility  ;  nor 
will  it  be  angry  vviih  thofe  who  remark  its  errors. 

We  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  a  warmth,  almoft  infeparable 
ftom  lively  talent^  hath  fometimes  betrayed  this  gentleman 
into  illiberal  farcafm,  a  puny  auxiliary,  to  which  his  abilities 
and  learning  needed  not  to  have  recourfe. 

In  one  inllance  too,  he  lofes  fight  of  merit,  in  his  attach- 
ment to  his  caiifc.  It  is  allowed  by  moft  good  judges,  that 
the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Almon,  in  Matter  of  Libel,  has 
ihown  himfelf  a  great  mafter  of  argument,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  his  country  5  therefore  we  fhall  venture 
to  pronounce  his  account  of  that  gentlemen  and  his  perform- 
ance, the  refult  of  prejudice. 

■«  To  enter  into,  and  confute,  every  falfe  maxim  which  this  heavy 
work  contains,  would  require  as  much  room  as  the  woikhfelf;  for 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  tiflue  of  difgulling  faifehood  and  ab- 
furdity.  This  would  alfo  be  the  molt  ufelefs,  and  the  vaincft  la- 
bour j  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  It,  f rem  beginning  to  end,  that 
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has  any  relation  to  the  inatter  in  difpute.  But  the  great  art  of  the 
performance  liesfingly  in  this,  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  matter 
in  dijpare.  T^ereis  unfortunately  a  petty  fogging  ingenuity,  na- 
tural to  feme  men,  and  which  a  certain  fort  of  pradlice  in  the  law 
never  fails  to  improve,  by  which  thofe  who  pollefs  it,  can  play 
round  the  quefticn  in  agitation,  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  ar- 
gument, or  a  longer  pamphlet,  without  ever  touching  or  receding 
lb  far  from  it,  that  common  underftandings  will  perceive  they  are 
going  upon  another  queftion.  This  pitiful  knack  has  acquired 
great  reputation  to  more  than  one  I  could  mention  at  the  bar,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Letters  upon  Libels,  and  thofe  (igned 
Phileutherus  Anglican«s»  in  the  Public  Advertifer,  the  author  of 
them  feenis  to  have  acquired  all  his  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  it. 

*  Nothing  io  ealily  deceives  people,  who  are  not  accultomed  to 
dirtinguifh  logical  truth  from  falfehood  j  but  to  men  of  clear  and 
found  underftandings,  tiiefe  idols  of  the  gaping  mob  are  infinitely 
more  contemptible  than  people  of  the  plainell  and  mull  common 
apprehenfions.  The  fbphiftry  of  an  haranguer's  arguments  cafts 
no  mift  before  the  eye  of  true  reafon  and  judgment  j  but  there  is 
fome  art  required  to  ftrip  it  of  its  falfe  glare,  and  make  it  appear, 
as  it  really  is,  a  phantom  and  an  illufion.  That  art  does  not  confill 
in  following  it  ftep  by  ftepj  for  it  is  an  fgnis  fatuus  that  will  lead 
you  into  quagmires  and  over  precipices.  The  true  and  only  me- 
thod i$,  to  keep  clearly  and  lleadily  to  the  precife  terms  of  the 
<ineftion  }  and  not  to  recede  a  line  from  logical  truth  and  demon- 
ftrablededuftion  ;  whatever  plaufible  fliape  the  fophifm  may  take, 
to  defpife  and  neglc6lit;  and  (to  apply  to  the  fubje^l  the  ancient 
allegories  concerning  virtue  and  plcafurc)  to  keep  onward  to  a 
direCl  conclufion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  dclufions  which  it  mny  throve 
in  your  way,  to  tempt  you  from  the  path  of  fair  and  fttady  argu- 
xncntatior. 

This  letter  takes  in  a  large  field  of  political  fprciilation. 
To  confute  Mr.  Morris,  and  to  examine  the  cafes  of  Almon 
and  Woodfal!,  are  not  its  only  objects.  It  contains  an  accurate 
and  fpirited  furvey  of  lord  Bute's  characler  and  adminiftration, 
and  of  the  conc'ix^  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  We  feel  an  inclination  to 
take  particular  notice  of  his  analyfis  of  that  gentleman's  prin- 
ciples and  adlions ;  an  inclination  which  is  counteraded  by 
the  pain  it  would  give  us  to  be  fevere  upon  the  dead\. 

It  is  now  fo  difficult  to  determine  the  province  of  juries,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  difputes  of  able  lawyers  upon  that  fubjeft, 
that  we  muft  not  prefume  to  fhow,  in  a  fummary  manner, 
bow  our  author  difculTes  it,  left  in  fome  places  we  Ihould  mif- 
take  his  meaning,  and  in  others,  let  material  circumftances 
cfcape  us. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in  juftice  to  him,  and  to  cur  readers^ 
quote  his  own  words. 

t  This  part  of  his  letter,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend 
t-o  the  lerious  attention  of  thofe  who  iaacy  they  are  patriots,  or 
\\"0'jld  impoie  themftlves  as  fuch  upon  ^he  public. 
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«  However  excellent  and  conducive  to  the  prefcrvation  of  our  li- 
berties trials  by  jury  may  be,  it  would  hardly  be  expetiient,  that 
every  vcrdicl  .of  a  jury  were  final  and  conclufive.  Jealous  as  our 
anceltors  were  of  this  intftira.ible  privilege,  they  did  not  chuf-  to 
give  juries  an  uncontroulable  power  over  their  lives  and  properties. 
They  appointed  diftlrent  punilhments  for  diltVrent  mirdemeanoura 
of  juries,  and  for  returning  a  falle  verdict,  which  is  a  mifdemeanor 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  as  dillinr;uiihed  from  their  minifterialy 
the  punilhment  was  h'^  attaint  \  at  Jeait  in  civil  cafes.  That  me- 
thod of  punifliing  a  jury  for  returning  a  faHe  verdict  is  now  obfo- 
Itrte  }  and  fince  BufheH's  cafe  it  is  fettled,  that  no  jury  can  be*  fined 
or  impnfoned  for  leturning  a  verdi^  againlt  evidence,  or  againlt 
the  direction  of  the  judge. 

*  It  is  a  neceliary  confequence  of  this  legal  indemnity  of  jurors 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  that  they  may  return  whar  verdict  rbey 
pleafe  :  hecaufe  every  power  is  unbounded,  the  e  .ercife  oi  which  is 
not  reftrained  by  fome  fan6tion  or  punifhment  But  althoiigli  it  be 
right  that  juries  ought  to  tnjoy  this  unbounded  libeity  of  determi- 
nation, without  fear  of  penal  confequences,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
what  they  do,  (houid  be  conclufive  and  irremediabl  .  On  the  con- 
trary, expedients  to  redrefs  the  injullice  which  they  may  commit, 
either  by  a  wanton  abufe,  or  an  erroneous  ufe  of  their  unlimited 
power,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  provided  they  are  fach  as  the  con- 
ftitution  authorizes. 

*  Of  this  kind,  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  ab- 
folutely  neceflfary  for  procuring  material  julHce  between  man  and 
man,  ^xt  motions  for  newo  trial  \  which  have  been  greatly  protected 
and  encouraged  latterly.  By  thefe  the  errors  and  mill.^kes  of  one 
jury,  are  rectified  by  another,  and  the  courts  never  fail  to  grant 
new  trials,  when  it  appears  that  a  Jury  have  mifbehaved  in  their 
riiiiiferial  or  judicial  c:xp3.c\ty .  Of  this  nature  alfo  are  motions  in  ay- 
reji  of  judgment ^  but  which  muft  proceed  upon  forae  ground  of 
form  ov  fubfafjce  aff  earing  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  By  this  a  de- 
fendant may  elude  the  ettett  of  a  verdi6l  jw/7{v,  by  moving  matter 
fufRcient  in  law,  either  againlt  \.\\t.  formality  oi  x\\t  charge,  or  th^ 
criminality  of  the  fail  charged.  But  the  only  evidence  he  can  give 
to  the  court,  is  the  record  itfclf ;  and  therefore,  where  the  ilTue  is 
complicated  of  law  and  of  fa6l,  ar,d  the  clear  legal  queftion  does 
not  remain  open  on  the  face  of  the  record,  a  defendant  iowx\i\ guilty 
agaihfi  lauoj  cannot  move  an  arrefl  of  judgment  upon  the  fuhftance 
or  merits.  The  only  remedy  he  has,  is  the  judge's  recommenda- 
tion of  him  to  his  majefty,  as  a  proper  objeit  of  the  royal  cle- 
mency. 

*  An  example  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  difti nation.  A  is  in- 
dltSlcd  of  murder^  and  pleads  the  general  iffue.  The  fadt  of  killing 
is  proved,  and  the  defendant  brings  evidence  to  prove  circum- 
ftanCes  of  juftincation,  alleviation,  or  excufe,  which  reduce  the  fa(5t, 
charged  as  murder,  to  jtiftifiable  homcids,  jnanftaugkter  at  largCy  or 
man/laughter  in  felf -defence.  The  judge  dire(Sls  the  jury,  either  to 
find  the  precife  crime  as  it  turns  out  upon  the  evidence,  or  to  rc- 
U\rn  3.  fpecial  i/erd-^I,  ftating  particularly  the  fads  proved  in  fup- 
port  ot  the  indicrrnent,  and  in  juftification,  Sec.  of  the  defendant. 
It  is  optional  in  tlie  judge  to  do  either,  thaiisjh  in  thefe  cafes  the 
better  courfc  is  to  direct  a  fpecial  verdict  j  and  an  upright  jury  will 
generally  return  a  Ipecial  verdict.  But  if  inltead  of  this  the  jury 
(iiould  negled  the  direction  of  th.e  judge  altogether,  and  return  a 
jcneral  veldiit  guilty ,  this  wouid  be  guilty   of  murder  i  for  the 
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verdi(5^  bears  a  diref!:  and  immediate  relation  to  the  indl6>ni*nt» 
aod  there  exilts  no  intermediate  evidence  of  record  to  quality  th« 
co-relatives,  guilty  and  murder. 

*  Nor  in  this  cafe  can  the  defendant  move  an  arreft  of  judgement } 
becaule  his  juftification,  &c.  depended  upon  tjvidence,  which  the 
court  cannot  examine,  nothing  appearing  to  them  to  ground  a  de- 
termination upon  but  the  record,  viz.  the  indi*5lment  charging 
murder,  and  the  verdiel  finding  guilty.  But  fuppofmg  a  fa3  \i 
charged  in  the  indiftment  as  murder,  which  does  not  amount  to 
the  legal  definition  of  that  crime:  the  defendant  pleads  the  general 
iffue  ;  the  fad  as  charged  is  proved,  and  no  evidence  is  offered  for 
the  defendant,  and  a  vcrdidl  ^tt,7/)' is  reciirned.  Tlitie,  f  conceive, 
the  defendant  miglry  move  an  arreft  of  judgment,  to  defeat  the 
cffe6l  of  the  verdidl  j  becaufe  the  queftion  of  law,  uncomplicated 
with  faft,  remains  open  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  and  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  court  can  operate  upon  the  queftion,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  faft  charged,  of  which  the  defendant  is  found 

uily,  amounts  to  the  crime  of  murder,  or  to  a  crime  of  any 
ind. 

*  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  true  ground  of  diftin6^ioji 
between  general  iilues,  complicated  of  la'w  and  of  fa6ty  and  general 
ilVucs,  which  are  merely  o/yijt?  j  and  between  cafes  where  the  quef- 
tion of  law  remains  ofen^  or  not  open^  upon  the  face  of  the  record. 
The  application  of  this  general  do6lrine  to  my  lord  Mansfield  s  opi- 
nion, will  fliow  how  much  he  is  belied  by  thofe  who  contend,  that 
he  means  to  abridge  the  power  of  juries.  Indeed  the  very  bafis 
and  groundwork  of  his  argument  is  this  power  which  it  is  pretended 
he  would  impeach.  And  from  a  fair  conftru£tion  of  every  pofition 
he  has  laid  down,  it  appears,  I  think,  demonftrai^ly,  that  he  meant 
no  more  than  to  dired  the  jury  to  keep  precifely  within  the  bounds 
of  their  province,  in  a  cafe,  where,  if  they  had  exceeded  it,  the 
juri(diftion  of  the  court  could  not  have  been  excluded  by  the 
verdict, 

*  No  man  can  deny,  in  WoodfalKs  cafe,  that  the  queftion  of  law, 
libel,  or  no  libel  ?  was  open  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  The  ge- 
neral iflue  was  purely  an  iflue  of  fa6l  \  for  nothing  was  alledged  in 
jultification,  alleviation,  or  excufe  }  no  evidence  whatever  was  of- 
feied  for  the  defendant.  The  defence  made  for  him  by  his  counlel 
was  merely  argumenfati'vet  on  thefe  grounds,  that  the  paper, 
charged  as  a  libel,  was  not  a  libel,  but  innocent,  and  confequently 
did  not  deferve  the  epithets  of  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  malicious, 
given  it  by  the  information.  Secondly,  That  the  defender"?  intent 
m  publifliing  it,  did  not  deferve  thefe  epithets. 

*  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  lord  Mansfield  told  them,  "  that,  if 
they  did  not  believe  the  evidence,  as  to  the  publication,  or  that 
the  inuendoes,  and  applications,  to  rrvitter  and  perfons^  made  by 
the  information,  were  not  in  their  judgment  the  true  meaning  of 
the  paper,  they  ftiould  acquit  the  defenoantj  but  if  they  believed 
both,  they  ftjould  find  him  guilty." 

*  Byway  of  an/aver  to  the  argumentatl-ve  grounds  of  defence,  of- 
fered by  the  defendant's  couniel,  his  lordlhip  faid,  to  the  firft, 
"  That  whether  the  paper,  meaning  as  alledged  by  the  informa- 
tion, was  a  libel,  fwas  a  quejlion  of  lanx)  ufon  iheface  of  the  record i 
for,  after  conviction,  a  defendant  may  move  in  an  arreft  of  judg- 
ment, if  the  paper  is  not  a  libel  j  and  that  the  epithets  in  tlie  in,* 
formation  were  formal  inferences  of  law,  from  the  printing  and 
publiihin^."    To  the  fecond  ground  he  aniwered,  **  That  no  proof 
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•F  an  exprefs  malicious  intent,  was  ever  required  in  any  cafe,  and 
in  moft  calcs  was  impoflible  to  be  given.  That  if  the  defendant's 
intent  was  innocent,  or  julUfiable,  the  proof  of  juftitication  or  ex- 
tufe  lay  upon  him,  and  on  failure  thereof  the  law  implied  a  cri- 
minal intent."' 

*  Whatever  blind,  inconfiderate  prejudice  and  pafTion  may  do,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  hard,  in  found  reafon  and  fair 
conltruftion,  to  find  an  objedion  to  this  doctrine.  Upon  the  firft 
branch,  a  man  to  impeach  tl^e  opinion  muft  deny  that  the  queftion, 
trimc  or  no  crime  ?  is  a  queltion  of  law,  but  that  it  is  a  quelHon  of 
faft.  It  has  been  faid,  that  every  man  can  tell  what  is  a  libel,  and 
what  is  not  a  libel,  juft  as  well  as  a  judge.  Many  cafes  have  been 
quoted,  to  prove  that  judges  have  permitted  the  queftion,  libel  or 
no  libel  ?  to  be  agitated  by  the  counfel  ;  and  have  themfelves,  in 
dire<ning  juries?,  enlarged  upon  it ;  and  from  thence  an  inference 
has  been  drawn,  that  thefe  judges  cenfidered  the  quellion  as  the 
province  of  the  jury  to  determine. 

*  Moft  of  thofe  cafes  have  been  taken  from  the  State  Trials, 
%vhich,  when  they  make  for  the  patriots,  are  authentic  and  un- 
doubted authority  j  but  when  tiicy  make  againft  them,  are  ill-col- 
ledled,  loofe,  inaccurate,  arbitrary  and  unconftitutional.  Scrogg* 
and  Jefferys  too  are  quoted  in  one  fenteuce,  and  anathematized  in 
another.  Refemblances  to  them  (as  like  as  I  to  Hercules)  are  dif- 
torered,  when  they  a6t  partially  and  unjuftly  ;  but  when  their  opi- 
nions fupport  thofe  of  the  patriots,  they  are  fet  up  as  patterns  abov« 
th-e  reach  of  imitation.  Holt,  when  he  favours  their  purpofe,  is  a 
great  luminary  of  the  law,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  j  when  he  makes  againft  them,  he  is  the  whig  chief  juftice, 
trampling  on  the  conftitution,  and  perverting  law  and  reafon  to 
wreak  his  patron's  vengeance  on  an  obfcure  libeller.  Raymond  is 
a  frefli  convert,  and,  like  all  freih  converts,  his  zeal  hurries  him 
on  to  injuftice  and  all  its  concomitant  evils.  By  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing  all  authority  is  bafSed  and  confounded.  Should  I  cite  my  loiil 
Coke,  it  would  be  retorted  on  me,  that  he  too  was  a  court  fyco- 
phant,  becaufe  he  was  at  one  time  devoted  to  the  court ;  and  per- 
haps I  fhould  not  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  opinion  I  rely  upoa 
was  given  when  he  was  in  oppolition  to  the  court.  (For  'iOy  at  the 
time  of  the  queftion  of  jurifdidlion  between  the  King's  Bench  and 
Chancery,  he  certainly  was.)  I  know,  therefore,  but  of  one  au- 
thority direftly  applicable  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  ^\\\Q.\\fome  of  the 
laiu  patriots  will  not  controvert ;  or  if  they  controvert  the  opinion, 
they  will  not  furely  attribute  it  to  partial  or  finifter  motives.  The 
perfon  I  mean  is  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt,  who  not  only  held,  tha't 
the  queftion,  libel  or  no  libel  ?  and  the  intent  of  publication,  were 
queftions  of  law,  and  determinable  by  the  court ;  but  alfo  that  the 
■meaning  of  tl.e  paper,  and  the  applications  to  matter  and  perfons, 
was  alfo  a  qvielfion  of  law,  and  not  the  province  of  the  jury.  To 
this  purpole  he  gave  a  charge  to  a  jury  at  Guildhall,  in  1722,  the 
King  againft  Gallard  :  a  note  of  the  cafe,  very  accurately  and  ju- 
dicioufly  taken,  is  amongft  the  papers  of  Mr.  Filmer,  tlicn  a  prac- 
tifing  counfel.  Lord  Raymond,  it  is  true,  reftifted  the  error,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  paper  in  this  charge  of  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt ;  but  he  is  a  neiv  con^virt^  and  all  who  have  followed  him  are 
tainted  with  lome  one  vice  or  other,  which  I  will  not  give  the  la- 
tyrift  of  our  judges  an  opportunity  of  expofing.' 

The 
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The  words  of  the  jury's  verdifl  in  the  caie  of  Wocdfalt, 
whom  they  brought  in,  '  Guilty  of  printing,  and  publishing 
only  ;*  have  occaiioned  mucli  difpute  among  the  learned  in 
the  law. 

ttcn  nojirum  eji  tantas  componerc  Utes  ; 

yet,  perhaps,  many  queftions  in  law,  which  the  oracles  of  that 
proteflion  find  it  difficult  to  anfwer,  might  be  folved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  to  the  moral  itnport 
of  language.  Guilt  is  certainly  the  offspring  of  the  mind  ;  a 
man  can  only  be  g-ttlty  of  fuch  aiiions  as  proceed  from  bafe- 
nefs  of  intention,  or  irregularity  of  paflion.  If  then  the  jury 
were  farisfied  that  Woodfall  pubiiflied  Junius's  Letters  without 
any  b:id  dcfign,  without  any  confcioufnefs  of  mifdemeanour, 
as  a  man,  or  a  fubjeft,  as  it  appears  they  nverty  by  the  word 
§nlyy  in  their  vctdifl,  wliy  did  they  not  totally  abfolve  him 
from  a  charge  which  they  found  not  applicable  to  him  ;  with 
what  propriety  of  fenfe  or  expreflion  could  they  bring  him  in, 
•  Giiiity  of  printing  and  puhUjhing  only?  If  merely  to  print  and 
publifh  be  guilt,  may  we  not  fay,  that  a  man  is  guilty  ofwa/k- 
tug  in  the  Park,    or  of  going  to  Ranelagh  ? 

YlJl.  Plutarch*/  Lives  Tranjlated from  the  Original  Greek  ;  avit^ 
Notes  Critical  and  Hij9orical,  and  a  neiv  Lfe  of  PhitZYch.  By 
John  Langhorne,  D.  D.  and  William  Langhorne,  M.  A\ 
6  i^oli,%vo,     iLils.Sd.    hoards,     Dillv. 

pERHAPS  there  is  no  fpecies  of  writing  more  entertaining  and 
■*  inftrudive  than  biography.  What  literary  performance  can 
be  more  worthy  our  attention  than  the  life  of  a  truly  eminent 
man,  written  by  a  mafterly  author  ;  where  we  have  great,  and 
uncommon  atchievements  to  admire,  -heroic  virtues  to  excite 
our  emulation,  and  errors  and  vices  to  arm  us  witii  moral 
caution,  and  prudence  ? 

There  is  not  an  author  of  antiquity  in  higher  efteem  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  than  Plutarch.  Theodore  Gaza,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  literatur^^ 
was  a  particular  admirer  of  this  author.  When  he  was  afked 
what  writer  he  would  wi(h  to  have  faved  from  ruin,  in  cafe  of 
a  general  deftruclion  of  books  i  he  anfwered,  Plutarch  :  and 
the  moft  refpedable  modern  opinions  have  coincided  with 
Theodore's  judgment. 

The  veneration  in  which  Plutarch  has  been  held  by  Co  many 
ages  may  be  eafily  and  fufficienily  accounted  for. 

His  parts  were  vigorous  and  acute,  and  his  indudry  was  iii- 
defatigable.     Froiii  his  early  years  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  <* 
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iludy  of  philofophy.  His  great  aim,  was,  to  make  himfelf 
acqtiaiiUcd  wilh  human  nature,  and  to  adopt,  from  the  dif- 
ferent fcdls  of  Greece,  a  iyftem  of  pure,  and  exalted  morality. 
He  regarded  not  the  tinfel  of  imagination  ;  but  erideavoured 
to  ftore  his  mind  wirh  ufefnl  and  important  truth.  He  was 
well  verfed  in  the  learning  of  his  own  country,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Egypt.  He  inftruulcd  the  emperor  Trajan,  that  illurtrious 
ornament  of  the  human  fpecies,  in  philofophy  and  the  arts 
of  government.  He  refided  in  Italy  forty  years,  during  whictn 
time  he  was  intimate  with  the  moft  eminent  Romans,  Plu- 
tarch, though  a  Greek,  could  converfe  with  eafe  in  Rome^ 
and  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  gaining  whatever  informa- 
tion he  wanted,  by  his  accefs  to  the  learned  and  the  great  ; 
for  the  Greek  tongue  was  more  familiar  to  the  polite  Romans 
ot  his  age,  than  French  is  to  the  people  of  fafhion  in  England; 
and  hiliory  an(i  philofophy  were  as  favourite  topicks  of  coni» 
verfation  in  old  Rome  as  operas  and  mafquerades  are  in  Lon- 
don. 

Plutarch  himfelf  gives  us  a  ftriking  example  of  this  noble 
tafte  of  the  ancients  in  the  following  paffage  in  his  Treatjf© 
on  Curiofity. 

*  It  once  happened,  fays  he,  that  when  I- was  fpeaking  in  public 
at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rufticus,  the  fame  whom  Domician,  through 
envy  of  his  growing  reputation,  afterwards  put  to  death,  was  ona 
of  my  hearers.  When  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  difcourie,  a  fol- 
dier  came  in,  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor.  Upon, 
this  there  was  a  general  frtence  through  the  audience,  and  I  flopped: 
to  give  him  time  to  perufe  his  letter.  But  he  would  not  fuffer  it  j 
nor  did  he  open  the  letter  till  I  had  finirtied  my  lecture,  and  the 
audience  was  difperfed.' 

He  had  long  intended  to  write  the  lives  of  the  illufirfoa^ 
men  of  Greece,  and  Rome;  and  he  probably  lived  fo  many 
years,  iij  Italy  in  confequence  of  that  intention,  that  he  mighJf 
colleft  proper  materials  for  his  work.  And  in  the  fpace  of 
forty  years  he  mufV  undoubtedly  have  been  informed  of  man/ 
ejSential  anecdotes,  and  events ;  thefe  he  always  wrote  in  3' 
common-place  book,  as  they  were  communicated  to  him,  that 
he  migljt  tranfmit  them  faithfully  to  pofteriry. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  but  while  his  faculties  wefe  yet  irt 
their  full  vigour,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  exchanged  3 
commerce  with  the  world  for  the  calmer  pleafures  of  retires 
ment  and.ftudy.  In  this  retirement  he- wrote  his  Lives,  of 
which  he  had  been  fo  carefully,  and  deliberately  colle6ting  the 
materials.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  met  wilh 
cfteem  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  the  dig- 
pity  of  the  chara£ters  whrch  he  drew  ;  that  thefe  produi5\ions 
©f  genius,  enriched  by  knowledge, .  matured  by  judgment,  and 
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animated  by  great  objefls,  were  admired  by  the  ancients,  and" 
are  yet  read  with  pleafure  by  the  friends  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue, by  thofe  who  prefer  hiftorical  and  moral  improvement  to 
fuperficial  and  temporary  amufement. 

As  thefe  Lives  in  this  new  tranllation  will  probably  be  more 
agreeable  to  Englifh  readers  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  we 
ftiall  here  give  a  more  particular  account  of  Plutarch,  abftradted 
from  his  new  life  by  Dr.  Langhorne,  which  is  judicioufly  writ- 
ten, and  irr  an  cafy  iiyle. 

He  was  born  at  Chasronea  m  Bceotia,  about  fifty  years  after 
Chrhl,  The  inhabitants  of  Bceotia  were  accounted  as  phleg- 
matic and  heavy  a  people  by  the  ancients,  as  the  Dutch  are  by 
the  modern  Europeans.  That  fmall  diftritt  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, produced  an  Epaminondas,  a  Pindar,  and  a  Plutarch  ; 
and  the  genius  and  virtues  of  thofe  great  men  were  fufficient 
to  redeem  the  charafter  of  their  country. 

Plutarch  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  creditable  family  of 
Cbaironea.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Sympofiacs,  that  his  ancelior& 
had  been  invefted  with  the  moft  confiderable  offices  in  the 
Hiagiftracy.  It  appears,  by  the  honourable  mention  he  makes 
of  his  father,  that  he  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  phllofopher. 
Our  author,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Kfe,  ftudied  at  Delphi, 
under  Ammonius  the  academician.  He  always  preferred  the 
academic  phiiofophy  to  the  other  fyftems ;  though  he  was  of 
too  liberal  a  mind  to  adhere  implicitly  to  any  fedl  :  his  phiio- 
fophy was  formed  by  the  free  and  unbiafied  exercife  of  his 
reafon.  From  the  academicians  he  took  their  modefty  of  opi- 
nion, and  left  them  their  original  fcepticifm.  With  the  peri- 
patetics he  walked  in  fearch  of  natural  fcicnce,  and  of  logic  ; 
to  the  ftoics  he  was  indebted  for  the  belief  of  a  particular 
providence ;  and  from  Epicurus  he  borrowed  the  ideas  of  ra- 
tional enjoyment,  rejefting  his  irreligious  opinions,  as  he  had 
rejedled  the  vanities  and  abfurdities  of  the  other  fe<fls.  Nor 
was  the  dodrine  of  Pythagoras  defpifed  by  the  humane  Plu- 
tarch ;  he  enforced  the  metcmpfychofis,  to  promote  humanity 
towards  the  animal  creation. 

Much  time  is  fpent  in  modern  education  in  learning  words* 
Happily  for  Plutarch,  and  for  ufeful  knowledge,  the  ancient 
Greeks  profccuted  a  different  plan.  If  their  young  ftudents 
were  mafters  of  their  mother  tongue,  they  counted  them  adepts 
in  philology.  Their  time  was  principally  employed  in  the 
fludy  of  hirtory,  of  ethics,  and  of  nature,  and  in  laying  up  in 
their  memory  the  treafures  of  their  poets,  and  the  precepts  of 
their  philofophers.  Plutarch  did  not'  learn  the  Latin  till  late 
in  life ;  as  he  was  not  a  pedant,  he  was  always  more  attentive 
tothing^s  than  founds.    And  great  muft  have  been  the  acqui- 
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fitions  of  his  mind,  whofe  talents  were  vigorous,  and  wbofe 
dih'gence  was  inrenfe;  whofe  underftanding  and  memory  were 
improved  by  the  education  of  his  own  country  ;  whom  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Egypt  contributed  to  inform. 

When,  or  upon  what  occafion  he  vifited  Ifaly,  is  not  known  ; 
but  he  probably  went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  Chzeroneans :  for,  in  the  Life  of  Demofthenes,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  had  no  leifure,  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  to 
fludy  the  Latin  language,  on  account  of  public  bufinefs. 
During  his  long  refidence  in  Rome  he  was  highly  elleemed  by 
the  principal  Romans  :  Soflius  Senecio,  who  was  four  times 
conful,  once  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  his 
moft  intimate  friend  ;  by  him  he  was  recommended  to  Trajan, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  warmeft  patronage,  chofe  him 
for  his  inftrudor,  and  made  him  conful  of  Rome,  and  governor 
of  Illyria. 

That  Plutarch  was  preceptor  to  Trajan,  k  difputed  by  Da- 
cier  and  other  critics ;  though,  as  Dr.  Langhorne  obferves,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  being  raifed  to  that  honourable 
office.  A  letter  to  Trajan,  which  is  denied  to  be  Plutarch's, 
but  not  on  juft  grounds,  may  fatisfy  us,  with  other  concurrent 
circuraflances,  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  in  philofophy 
and  politics.  We  fhall  here  tranfcribe  Dr.  Langhorne's 
tranflation  of  this  letter  :  it  was  written  on  a  very  important 
occafion  j  it  ftrengthens  a  controverted  fadl ;  it  is  every  way 
worthy  of  Plutarch ;  and  it  is  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  fervlle 
adulation  v.'hich,  in  our  times,  is  payed  to  princes  by  thofe  who 
w'^ould  be  tiiought  philofophers. 

'  Plutarch  to  Trajan, 

"  T  am  fenfible  that  you  fought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural 
xnodefty  would  not  fufFer  you  to  apply  for  a  diftlnftion  to  wUicli 
you  were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners.  That 
modefty,  however,  makes  you  ftili  more  worthy  of  thofe  honours 
you  had  no  ambition  to  follicit.  Should  your  future  government 
prove  in  any  degree  anfwerable  to  your  former  merit,  "l  (hall  have 
reafon  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune 
on  this  great  event.  But  if  othervvife,  you  have  expofed  yourfelt* 
to  danger,  and  me  to  obloquy  ;  Tor  Rome  will  never  endure  an  em- 
peror unworthy  of  her  ;  and  the  faults  of  the  fcholar  will  be  im- 
)>uted  to  the  mafter.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  ftill  fuf- 
fers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero.  The  reputation  of  Quinrilian  is  hurt 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  fcholars  ;  and  even  Sociates  is  accufcd  of 
negligence  in  the  education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you.  however,  I 
have  better  hopes,  and  flatter  myfelf  that  your  adminiftration  will 
do  honour  to  your  virtues.  Only  continue  to  be  whatyou  are.  Let 
3^our  government  commence  in  your  brealt  }  and  lay  the  founds- 
tion  of  it  in  the  command  of  your  p;iifions.  If  you  make  virtu3 
the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the  end  of  your  ailious,  every  th-nr 
L  z  will 
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will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you  the^ 
fpirit  of  thofe  laws  and  conflitutions  that  were  eltabliftied  by  your 
predeceffors  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  If  this  flrould~  be  the  cafe,  I  fhall  have  the  glory  of 
having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue;  but  if  otherwifc,  let  thi» 
letter  remain  a  teftimony  with  fucceeding  ages,  that  you  did  not 
ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretence  of  the  counfels  or  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch."" 

Why  Dacier  Ihould  think  (as  Dr.  Langhornejuftly  remarks) 
that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pen,  nor  written  in  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive ;  for  it  has  all 
the  fpirit,  tl>e  manly  freedom,  and  the  fentimental  turn  of  that 
philpfopher. 

It  is  conjedured  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is 
ahnoft  certain,  that  he  wrote  his  Lives  at  Chxronea.  After 
his  return  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  not  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  ftudies,  though  they  employed  a  great  part  of  his 
time.  He  was  confecrated  prirlt  of  Apollo  ;  and  after  having 
ferved  inferior  civil  offices  in  Cha^ronea,  was  chofcn  its  archon, 
or  chief  magiftrate.  He  was  not  diverted  by  his  literary  pur- 
fuits  from  a  proper  attention  to  his  public  employments, 
which  he  difcharged  with  fmgular  reputation. 

The  name  of  Plutarch's  wife  was  Timoxena.  She  was  a 
woman  well  born,  and  well  educated,  of  diftinguifhed  fenfe 
and  virtue,  worthy,  in  every  refpedl,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

By  her  he  had  four  fons,  and  one  daughter,  named  Ti- 
moxena, aftei' her  mother.  Timoxena  died  in  her  infancy; 
two  of  his  fbns  furvivcd  him. 

To  Lamprias,  one  of  Plutarch's  fons,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  catalogue  of  his  father's  writings  ;.  by  which  catalogue  it 
appears,  that  many  of  them  are  loft.  We  cannot,  fays  Mr. 
Dryden,  read  the  titles  of  his  works,  of  which  pofterity  are 
deprived,  without  the  fame  emotion  that  a  merchant  muft  feel 
in  perufmg  a  bill  of  freight  after  he  has  loft  his  velTel. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philofophy  is  long  life  ;  a  reward, 
which  it  is  clear  that  our  author  enjoyed  ;  but  of  the  time, 
or  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  we  have  no  fatisfaflory  ac- 
count. 

Few  have  done  greater  honour  to  human  nature  than  Plu- 
tarch ;  and  none  were  ever  more  amply  rewarded  for  their 
merit :  of  whatever  part  of  his  charader  we  take  a  view,  he 
commands  our  rcfpeft.  His  ideas  of  his  Creator  were  worthy 
of  that  infinite  Being  ;  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  he  was  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  ftrongly  adluated- 
with  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  benevolence.  Pie  meant  not,,  in 
his  writings,,  to  amufe  and  dazzle,  but  to  inform  the  under- 
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tflanding,  and  correal  the  heart.     He  is  admirable  as  an  au- 
thor, and  he  was  venerable  as  a  man. 

We  muft  do  Dr.  Langhorne,  and  his  brother,  the  joAice  to 
obferve,  that  they  have  tranflated  one  cf  the  moft  valuable 
books  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  never  had  a  good  tranflation. 

Amiot,  abbe  of  Bcllozane,  publifhed  a  French  tranflation 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  from  that 
work  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. This  was  not  a  tranflation  from  Plutarch,  nor  can  it 
be  read  with  pleafure  in  the  prefent  age.  Befides,  in  Amiot's 
time,  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch  was  extremely  corrupt ;  a 
corrccl  edition  of  his  works  was  not  printed  in  Europe,  till 
that  of  Paris,  in  1624.  Another  French  tranflation  of  this 
author  was  publiflied  by  Dacier,  far  ftiperior  to  the  former  in 
elegance  and  accuracy.  After  the  old  Englifli  tranflation,  no 
other  appeared  till  the  time  of  Dryden.  That  great  man  was 
obliged  by  his  neceflities  to  head  a  company  of  tranflators, 
and  to  lend  the  fanftion  of  his  name  to  a  tranflation  of  Plu- 
tarch, written,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  by  almoft  as  many 
hands  as  there  were  Lives.  There  certainly  was  never  a  greater 
literary  difparity  than  the  conjundion  of  Dryden*s  labours  with 
thofe  of  his  miferable  aflbciates ;  who,  in  the  Lives  which  they 
undertook,  committed  all  the  blunders  which  can  be  fuppofed 
to  refult  from  ignorance  and  dullnefs.  Some  of  them,  who 
pretended  to  follow  the  oiiginar,  mifl:ook  its  meaning ;  fome 
tranflated  from,  the  Latin  fcholiaft ;  and  others  unacquainted 
with  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  were  obliged  to  fubftitute  Amiot 
for  Plutarch.  Unqualified  to  write  in  their  own  tongue,  they 
perverted  the  Englifli  into  the  idiom  of  the  language  from 
which  they  tranflated.  The  flrudlure  of  their  periods  is  im- 
couth ;  their  expreflions  are  defiitute  of  fpirit  and  elegance. 
An  edition,  with  emendations  of  the  former,  was  publiflied  in 
1727  ;  and  another,  more  improved,  was  printed  in  1758.  But 
to  a  man  of  abilities  and  tafie,  it  is  lefs  difScult  and  tedious 
to  make  a  new  tranflation,  than  to  coned  the  errors  of  a  bad 
one. 

From  the  review  of  paft  attempts,  it  appears,  how  much 
'  we  have  wanted  a  good  Englifli  tranflation  of  Plutarch.  What 
the  public  owe  to  the  new  tranflators,  we  fhall  next  examine 
with  impartiality  and  freedom.  But  we  muft:  firfl:  let  the  gen- 
tlemen, fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  exhibit  the  plan  of  their 
tranflation. 

*  Senfible  that  the  great  art  of  a  tranflator  is  to  prevent  the  pe- 
culiarities of  bis  author's  language  from  flealing  into  his  own,  they 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  this  point,  and  have  generally 
crideavGured  to  keep  their  Englifli  unmixed  with  Greek.  At  the 
;^e  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  is  frequently  a  great  fimi- 
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iarity  in  the  ftruflure  of  the  two  languages  ;  yet  that  refemblance* 
in  lb  m  ei  nit  a  nces,  makes  it  the  more  necelTary  to  guard  againll  it  on 
the  whole.  This  care  is  of  the  greater  conl'equence,  becaufe  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  generally  pais  through  the  hands  of  young  people, 
who  ought  to  read  their  own  langiiage  in  its  native  purity,  un- 
jTiixed  and  untainted  with  the  idioms  of  different  tongues.  For 
their  fakes  too,  as  well  as  for  the  fake  of  readers  of  a  diticrent  clafs, 
we  have  omitted  fome  paffages  in  the  text,  and  have  only  figmfied 
the  oraifiion  by  afterifms.  Some,  perhaps,  may  cenfure  us  for  tak- 
ing too  great  a  liberty  with  our  author  in  this  circumftance  :  how- 
ever, we  mull  beg  leave  in  that  inftance  to  abide  by  our  own  opi- 
nion }  and  fure  we  are,  that  we  fhouid  have  cenfured  no  tranflator 
for  the  fame.  Could  every  thin^  of  that  kind  have  been  omitted, 
we  (hould  have  been  ftill  lefs  dillatisfied  j  but  fometimes  the  chain 
of  the  narrative  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  difagreeable  parts 
were  to  be  got  over  with  as  much  decency  as  poflible. 

*  In  the  defcriptions  of  battles,  camps,  and  fieges,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  may  fometimes  be  millaken  in  the  military 
terms.  We  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  be  as  accurate  in  this 
refpeft  as  pofiible,  and  to  acquaint  ourfelves  with  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  our  fituations  would  permit ;  but  we  will  not  pro- 
itiifc  the  reader  that  we  have  always  fucceeded.  Where  fomething 
Jfeemed  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  where  the  ellipfis  was  tc6 
violent  for  the  forms  of  our  langu:ige,  we  have  not  fcrupled  to 
maintain  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  or  the  chain  of  reafon,  by  fuch 
little  infertions  as  appeared  to  be  neceffary  for  the  purpofe.  Thefe 
(liort  infertions  we  at  firft  put  between  hooks  j  but  as  that  deform- 
ed the  p.ige,  without  anfwering  any  material  purpofe,  we  foon  re- 
je6led  it. 

*  Such  are  the  liberties  we  Vave  taken  with  Plutarch ;  and  the 
learned,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  not  think  them  too  great.  Yet 
there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we  could  have  prtfumed  upon  it,  uoj'd 
have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform  and  agreeable.  We 
often  wilht-d  to  throw  out  of  the  text  into  the  notes  thofe  tedious 
and  digreflive  comments  that  fpoil  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  nar- 
rative, mortify  the  exptflation,  frequently,  when  it  is  molt  eflen- 
tially  intercfted,  and  deftroy  the  natural  influence  of  his  ftory,  by 
turning  the  attention  intb  a  different  channel.  What,  for  inftance, 
<;an  Ive  more  irkfome  and  impertinent,  than  a  long  diflertaticn  en 
a  point  of  natural  philofophy,  fiarting  up  at  the  very  crifis  of  fome 
important  a6tion  ?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  mull  have  felt  the 
pain  of  thefe  unfeafonable  digreffions ;  but  we  could  not,  upo^ 
our  own  pleafure  or  authority,  remove  them. 

*  In  the  notes,  we  have  profecuted  thele  feveral  intentions.  We 
have  enderiVO'ired  to  bring  the  ^nglifh  reader  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities ;  where  Plutarch  haci  omitted  any 
thino;  remarkable  in  the  Lives,  to  fupply  it  from  other  authors,  and 
to  make  his  book  in  fon.e  meafure  a  general  hiltory  of  the  periods 
under  his  pen.  In  the  Notes  too  we  have  alligned  reafon s  for  it, 
where  we  have  differed  from  the  former  tranflatois. 

*  This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  nor  alto- 
gethei-  original  Where  Dacier,  or  other  annotators,  ofi'ered  us  any 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  we  have  net  fcrupled'  to  make  ufe  of  it ;  an<][, 
to  avoid  the  endlefs  trouble  of  citatiuns,  we  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment once  for  all.  The  number  of  original  notes  the  karned 
reriucr  will  find  to  be  very  confiderabie  ;  But  there  are  not  fo  many 
-  -  •  "' note* 
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notes  of  any  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work;  becaufe  the 
manners  and  cultonis,  the  religious  ceremonies,  laws,  ftate-office-s, 
and  forms  of  government,  among  the  antients,  being  explained  in 
the  firft  Lives,  much  did  not  remain  for  the  bufmefs  of  informa- 
tion. 

*  Four  of  Plutarch's  Parallels  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft:  thofe  of 
Themiftocles  and  Camillus,  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Phocion  and 
Cato,  Alexander  and  Cxfar.  Thefe  Dacier  fupplies  by  others  of 
his  own  compofition  ;  but  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Plutarch,  that 
they  have  little  right  to  be  incorporated  with  his  works. 

*  The  necelTary  Chronological  Tables,  together  with  Tables  of 
Money,  Weights,  and  MeaAires,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  been 
provided  for  this  Tranflation  ;  of  which  we  miy  truly  fay,  that  it 
u'.uits  no  other  advantages  than  fuch  as  the  trandatorii  had  not 
power  to  give.' 

This  method,  to  which  they  tell  us  they  have  adhered,  is 
fenfible  and  judicious.  But  there  is  one  obvious  defeSi  in  it; 
the  omifHon  of  hooks,  where  they  have  fupplied  the  chaAns 
in  the  original  by  their  own  iiifertions.  To  have  marked  out 
to  the  reader  what  they  fubftituted  for  the  defeds  of  the  Greek, 
would  furely  have  been  of  more  confequence  than  the  trifling 
pffence  to  the  eye  which  the  hooks  would  have  occafioned. 

This  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  is  To  fuperior  to  the  for- 
mer,   that  it  will,    probably,  preclude  fuch   an    attempt  for 
the  future.     Its  language,  in   the  main,  is  eafy,  and  flowing, 
which  will  fufficiently  atone  for  its  defects  with   moft  of  thofe 
readers  who  are   unacquainted   with  the  original.     We  mean 
not  to  inflnuate,  that  our   tranflators   have   betra^'cd  an  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek,   to  which  they  feem  to  have  adhered  with 
an   accurate  fidelity  ;   but  fliould  we  afiert,  that  this  tranflation 
is  altogether  worthy  of  Plutarch,  as  mafterly  an  image  of  him 
fis  could  be  executed,  we   fhould    renounce  ail   pretenfions   to 
impartiality  or  difcernment.     To  know  the  verbal  meaning  of 
an  author,  and  •to  Jo  his  periods  into  Englhfli,  with  the  cold- 
^efs  of  a  Clarke,  or  a  Patrick,  is  not  the  province  of  a  tranf- 
lator.     He  muft  poflefs,  or  be  able  to  adopj:,  his  author's  man- 
rer  ;  he  muft  imbibe  his  fpirit  while  he  .reads  him  ;  his  tranf- 
lation rauft  be  unembarraflcd  with  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  enlivened  with  the  complexion  of  the  original.  7'o 
ufe  the  flrong  expreflions  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  muft  rather 
imitate  than  translate,  and  rather  emulate   than  imitate.     We 
are  far  from  accufmg  Dr.  Langhorne  of  being  defiitute  of  this 
noble  art,  though  he  often   falls  fliort  of  it.     In  many  parts 
of  his  tranflation,  he  has  tortured  propriety,  by  a  conftrained 
wodification  of  language,  in  compliance  with  the  Greek,  by  a 
violation  of  Englifli   phrafeology.     His  expreflions  are   often 
trite  and  vulgar,  and  often   ungrammatical.     "When  the  pro- 
noun relative  refers  to  a  perfon,    a  fchool-boy   of  this  age 
L  4  would 
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Xvould  hardly  iife  njohich  for  'who ;  a  folecifm,  which  ihcfe  tranf- 
lators  frequently  commit,  either  through  unpardonable  igno- 
rance, or  abfurd  affedation. 

We  fluiH  now  quote  the^omparifon  of  Demofthenes  with 
Cicero,  which  will  be  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  this  work.  It 
will  be  evident,  that  we  have  not  felefted  this  article  to  depre- 
ciate the  merit  of  the  tranflaiors.  but  to  exhibit  the  charafters 
of  two  iiluflrious  orators,  and  to  e.uertain  our  readers. 

^  Thefe  are  the  moft  memorable  circumftances  in  the  lives  of  De- 
iMoflhenes  and  Cicero,  that  could  be  colieded  from  the  hiftorians 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Though  I  fliall  not  pretend 
to  compare  their  talents  for  fpeaking  ;  yet  this,  I  think,  I  ought  to 
obferve,  that  Demofthenes,  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  upon  that  objedi:  only,  came  to  exceed  in 
energy  and  ftrcngth,  the  moll  celebrated  pleaders  of  his  timej  in 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  ftyle,  all  that  were  eminent  for  the 
lublime  of  declamation;  and  in  accuracy  and  art,  the  moft  able 
•profeflbrs  of  rhetoric.  Cicero's  ftudies  were  more  general ;  and,  in 
Lis  treafures  of  knowledge,  he  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us 
a  number  of  phjlofophical  trads,  which  he  compofed  upon  the 
principle?  of  the  academy.  And  we  fee  fomething  of  an  oftenta- 
tion  of  learning  in  the  very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  the  forum 
Jind  the  bar. 

'  *  Their  different  tempers  are  difcernible  in  their  way  of  writings 
That  of  Demofthenes,  without  any  embellifliments  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, is  always  grave  and  ferious.  Nor  does  it  fmell  of  the  lamp, 
as  Pythias  tauntingly  faid,  but  of  the  water-drinker,  of  the  man  of 
thought,  of  one  who  was  charafterlzed  by  the  aufterities  of  life. 
But  Cirero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein  of  pieafantry,  fo  much 
affected  the  wit,  that  he  fomctimes  funk  into  the  huffoon  ;  and  by 
aii'eding  gaiety  in  the  njoft  i'ciious  tli)n.3,s  to  kY\t  his  client,  he  has 
offended  againft  the  rules  of  prcrriety  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  his 
oration  for  Carlius,  he  fays,  *'  Where  is  thp  abfurdity,  if  a  man, 
with  an  alHuent  fortune  at  command,  fliall  indt;lc;e  himfelf  in  plea- 
iure  ?  It  would  be  madnefs  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power  j  par- 
ticularly, Avhen  feme  of  the  gr.eateft.  philoiophers  place  man's  chief 
good  in  pleafure  r"  '*      , 

,.  *  When  Cato  Impeached  Murena,  Cicero,  who  was  then  confuT, 
"undertook  his  defence  j  and,  in  his  pleading,  took  occafton  to  ri- 
dicule fevcral  paradoxes  of  the  ftoics,  becaufe  Cato  was  of  thatfeft. 
He  fucceeded  fo  tar  as  to  raife  a  laugh  in  the  aflembly ;  and  even 
amon^  the  judges.  Upon  which,  Cato  fmiled,  and  faid  to  thofe 
who  fate  by  him,  "  What  a  pleafant  conful  we  have!"  Cicero,  in- 
deed, was  naturally  facetious ;  and.  he  not  only  loved  his  jcft,  but 
liis  countenance  was  gay  and  fmihng.  Whereas  Demofthenes  had 
a  care  and  ihoughtfulnefs  in  b»s  afpei^l,  which  he  feldom  or  never 
put  off.  Kence,  his  enemies,  as  he  confeffes,  coiled  him  a  morofe 
ilUnatured  man. 

'  It  appeals  alio  from  their  writings,  that  Demofthenes,  when  he 
touches  upon  his  own  pi-ane,  does  it  with  an  incttcniive  delicacy, 
indeed,  he  never  gives  into  ;t  at  all,  ^ut  .when  he  l,as  fome  gr«"at 
point  in  view ;  and  on  all  other  occafions  is  extremely  rnodeft.  But 
ticero,  in  lys  oratjors,  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms  of  himfelf,  that 
It  \i  plain  be  had  a  molt  intcmperute  vanity.  Thus  he  cries  out  .- 
*  Let 
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»  Let  arras  revere  the  robe,  the  vvrarior's  laurel 
Yield  to  the  palm  of  eloquence. 
«  At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his  own  .i6^ions  a:ul 
c; :  rn'.lons  in  the  commonwealth,  but  his  orations  too,  as  well  thofe 
v/h,c;.  he  hud  only  pronounced,  as  thofe  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing ;  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity,  he  were  vying  with  the 
rJieioricians  Ifocrates  and  Anaximenes,  inftead  of  being  infpired 
with  the  great  ambition  of  guiding  the  Roman  people, 

*  Fierce  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  tbe  foe. 

*  It  is  necelTary,  indeed,  for  a  ftatefman  to  have  the  advantage  of 
eloquence;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  reft  in  fiich  a  qualifica-* 
tlon,  or  to  hunt  after  praife  in  that  quarter.  Li  this  relpefl  De- 
mofthenes  behaved  with  more  dignity,  with  a  fupe'rior  elevation  of 
ibul..  He  faid,  "  His  ability  to  explain  himfelf  was  a  mere  acqui- 
Jjtion  ;  and  not  fo  perfe6V,  but  that  it  required  great  candour  and 
indulgence  in  the  audience."  He  thought  it  muft  be,  as  indeed  it 
is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind,  that  can  value  itfelf  upon  fuch  at- 
t:tinments.  , 

*  They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abilities,  as  well  a*" 
powers  to  perfuade.  They  had  them  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  men 
who  had  armies  at  their  devotion,  ftood  in  need  of  their  fuppoft. 
Thus  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leofthenes,  availed  themfelves  of 
Demofthenes ;  Pompey,  and  young  C-efar,  of  Cicero  ;  as  Csefar 
himfelf  acknowledges  in  his  Commentaries,  addrefljd  to  Agrippa 
and  Mxcenas. 

*  It  is  an  obfervation  no  lefs  juft  than  common,  that  nothing 
makes  fo  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's  difpofition,  as  power  and 
authority.  For  they  awake  every  paflion,  and  difcover  eveiy  la- 
tent vice.  Demofthenes  never  had  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  of 
this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any  eminent  charge;  nor  did  he 
lead  thofe  armies  againft  Philip,  which  his  eloquence  had  raifed. 
But  Cicero  went  quscftor  into  Sicily,  and  proconful  into  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned  without 
controul  J  when  the  governors  of  provinces,  thinking  it  beneath 
them  to  take  a  clarideftine  advantage,  fell  to  open  plunder ;  when 
to  take  another's  property  was  thought  no  great  crime,  and  he  who 
took  moderately  pafTed  for  a  man  of  chara6ler.  Yet,  at  fuch  a 
time  as  this,  Cicero  gave  many  proofs  of  his  contempt  of  money  ;' 
many  of  his  humanity  and  goodnefs.  At  Rome,  with  the  title 
only  of  conful,  he  had  an  abfolute  and  diftatorial  power  againft 
Cataline  and  his  accomplices.  On  which  occafion  he  verified  the 
predi6tion  of  Plato,  "  That  every  ftate  will  be  delivered  from  its 
calamities,  when,  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  great  power  unites 
with  wifdom  and  juftice  in  one  perlbn." 

*  It  is  mentioned  to  the  difgrace  of  Demofthenes,  that  his  elo- 
quence was  mercenary ;  that  he  privately  compofed  orations  both 
for  Phormio  and  Apollodorus,  though  advcrfaries  in  the  fame 
caufe.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  was  fufpcfted  of  receiving 
money  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  condemned  for  taking  bribes 
nf  Harpalus.     Suppoling  fome  of  thefe  the  calumnies  of  thofe  who 

vrote  againft  him  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  yet  it  is  impoflibic  f 
auirm  that  he  was  proof  againft  the  prefents  which  were  fent  him 
by  princes,  as  marks  of  honour  and  refpeft.  This  was  too  much 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  vefted  his  money  at  intereft  upon 
ilaps.    Cicero,  on.  tiie  other  band,  had  magnincent  prefents  fent. 

him 
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h\m  by  t"he  SicSians,  when  he  was  icdile;  by  the  king  of  Cappa- 
docii,  when  proconful  j  and  his  friends  prefled  him  to  receive  their 
benefactions,  when  in  exile  j  yet,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  he 
rtfuled  them  all.  i 

*  The  banifhment  of  Demofthenes  reflefted  infamy  Upon  him ; 
for  he  was  convifled  of  taking  bribes  j  that  of  Cicero,  great  ho- 
nour} becaufe  he  fuiTered  for  deilroying  traitors  who  had  vowed 
the  ruin  of  their  ccHintry.  The  former,  therefore,  departed  with- 
out cr.citing  pity  or  regret  :  for  the  latter,  the  fenate  chana;ed  their 
habit,  continvied  in  mourning,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  pais 
»ny  a6t  till  the  people  had  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  fpent 
tiie  time  of  exile  in  an  in.-^6tive  manner  in  Macedonia  j  but  with 
Demotthcnes  it  was  a  buly  period  in  his  political  charaftcr .  Then 
it  was  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  that  he  went  to  the  feverai 
cities  of  Greece,  ftrengtheaed  the  common  interell,  and  defeated 
the  deHgns  of  the  Macedonian  anabafladQis.  In  which  refpefl  he 
difcovered  a  much  greater  regard  for  his  country,  than  The- 
miftocies  and  Alcibiades,  wht^n  under  the  fame  misfortune.  After 
his  return,  he  purlued  his  former  plan  of  government,  and  con- 
tiflufed  the  war  wiih  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.  Whereas 
Lxlius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  fenate,  with  fitting  filent,  when 
Ca;iar,  who  was  not  yet  come  to  yeajs  of  maturity,  applied  for  the 
confulfnip  contrary  to  law.  And  Brulus,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
■charged  him  with  having  reared  a  "  greater  and  more  infupportable 
tyranny,  than  that  which  they  had  deftroyed." 

'  As  to  the  manner  of  their  death;  we  cannot  think  of  Cicero's, 
vrithout  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity.  How  deplorable  to  fee  an 
eld  man,  for  want  of  proper  refolution,  falfej-ing  himfelf  to  be 
carried  about  by  his  fervants,  endeavouring  to  hide  himfelf  from 
^icath,  which  was  a  meffeuger  that  nature  would  foon  have  ient 
him,  and  overtaken  notwithltanding,  and  flaughtered  by  his  ene- 
Tnies !  The  other,  though  he  did  difcover  forae  fear,  by  taking 
fanftuary,  is,  neverthelefs,  to  be  admired  for  the  provifjon  he  had 
made  of  poifon,  for  the  care  with  which  he  had  prefej  v«;d  it,  and 
fcis  noble  manner  of  ufing  it.  So  that,  when  Neptune  did  not  afford 
him  an  afylum,  he  had  recourfeto  a  more  inviolable  ahar,  refcutd 
bimfeJf  from  the  weapons  of  the  guards,  and  eluded  the  cruelty  of 
Antipater.' 

Plutarch,  with  all  his  excelleiicles,  has  defeats  from  which 
human  powers  were  never  exempted.  His  tranlltions  are  fre- 
quently abrupt,  and  difgufling  ;  his  writings  are  flrongly  line- 
tured  with  fuperftition  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  prejudice  a  common 
reader  againil  a  life  at  its  beginning,  by  a  tedious  inveftigation 
into  Lhe  minuteneffes  of  antiquity.  When  to  thefe  circum- 
flaiices  we  add  the  gravity  of  his  fentiments,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  the  utmofi  efforts  of  arts  and  genius  in  a 
tranflator,  could  not  make  this  author  popular.  It  is  true, 
he  is  always  bought  for  a  fafhionable  library.  But  what  is 
the  confequence  ?  He  refts  upon  the  fhelf,  and  grows  as  dufiy 
as  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greere.  He  who  admires  PiularcU 
iDuft  be  a  fcholar,  and  a  lover  of  fevere  philofophy. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Langhorne,  and   his   brother,  as  much 
exceeds  the  wretched  performances  which  diftionour Plutarch, 

as 
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as  it  is  inferior  to  the  original  ftrain  and  energy  of  Dry- 
den's  tranflalions.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  capital 
authors  are  often  tranflated  by  thofe  wlio  are  inadequate  to 
what  they  undertake;  by  the  pioneers,  or  hulfars  of  hterature; 
by  laborious  duHnefs,  or  fuperficial  vivacity. 

IX.   The  Minjirtl:   or  the  Progreft  of  Genius,     A  Poem.      Btok  I. 
^to.  is,    6d,     Dilly. 

'TpHE  author  of  thefe  beautiful  ftanzas  acquaints  the  public, 
"■-  that  he  has  formed  the  plan  of  a  poetical  work,  in  which 
he  propofes  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  poetical  genius,  born  in 
a  rude  and  illiterate  age,  from  the  fii  ft  dawnings  of  fancy  and 
reafon,  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  fupporting  tlie  charader  of  a  Minftrel,  that  is,  of  an  iti- 
nerant poet  and  mufician  ;  a  charadler,  which,  according  to 
the  notions  of  our  forefathers,  was  not  only  refpedtable,  but 
facred.  A  poetical  illuftration  of  this  fubjed  promifed,  he 
thought,  variety  of  amufement,  and  even  feme  topics  of 
moral  and  philofophical  inftrudlion. 

With  a  modefty  and  diffidence  which  make  genius  amiable, 
he  fubmits  this  firft  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  In 
deference  to  their  opinion,  he  is  determined  to  reprefs,  or  in- 
dulge his  imagination.  If  this  fpecimen  fhould  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  rpception  from  them,  he  will  ceafe  to  invoke  his 
inaufpicious  mufe  ;  if  it  has  the  fandion  of  their  approbation, 
he  will  complete  his  poem. 

I'he  purluits  and  amufements  of  the  Minftrel's  chilhood, 
and  early  youth,  are  defcribed  in  this  firft  book  ;  Ithe  incidents 
that  qualify  him  for  his  profeflion,  and  determine  him  to  enter 
upon  ir,  will  be  the  fubjedls  of  the  books  that  are  to  follow. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  (fays  he)  to  imitate  Spenfer,  not  in  his  al- 
legory, or  antiquated  dialedt,  which,  though  graceful  in  him,  ap- 
pear Ibmetimes  aukward  ia  modern  writers,  but  in  the  meafure, 
and  harmony  of  his  verfe,  and  in  the  fmiplicity  and  variety  of  his 
compolition. — To  thofe  who  maybe  difpofed  to  afk  what  could  in- 
duce me  to  write  in  fo  difficult  a  meafure,  I  can  onlyanfwer  that  it 
pleafes  my  ear,  and  feems  from  its  Gothic  ftrudture  and  original,  to 
bear  fome  relation  to  the  fubje6l  and  fpirit  of  the  poem.  It  admits 
both  fmiplicity,  and  magnificence  of  found,  and  language,  beyond 
any  other  flanza  that  I  am  acquainted  with.' 

We  (hall  not  objedl  to  this  gentleman,  his  adopting  of  Spen- 
fer's  ftanza,  as  he  animates  it  with  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 
But  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that,  ,in  his  opinion  of 
that  poet,  he  feems  to  join  in  the  implicit  homage  which  is 
generally  paid  to  authors  of  old  and  eftablilTied  reputation. 
It  will   aot  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  old  dialed,  which  is 

grace- 
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graceful  in  Spenfer,  is  aukward  in  modern  writers.  \^  a  mo- 
dern -poet  fhould  atfed  the  language  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he 
would  juilly  be  charged  with  a  vitiated  tafte ;  why  then  might 
Spenfer  offend  with  impunity  ?  Was  it  not  equally  abfurd  in 
him  to  ufe  a  language  which  was  obfolete  when  he  wrote 
it  ?— Antiquated  words  give  a  real  dignity  to  no  compofition. 
The  following  ftanzas,  in  which  the  poet  warns  the  man  of 
genius  againft  a  defire  of  wealth  and  luxury,  are  characterized 
with  a  delicacy  of  imagination,  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  enliven  and  embellifti  the  whole  book.  ,  ' 

*  Canft  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  foul 
In  each  fine  fenfe  fo  exquifitely  keen. 

On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 
Stung  with  difeafe,  and  ftupified  with  fpleen  ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  fcreen, 
Even  from  thyfelf  thy  loathfor.ie  heart  to  hide, 
(The  manfion  tlien  no  more  of  joy  ferene). 
Where  fear,  diftrull,  malevolence,  abide, 
And  impotent  defire,  and  difappointed  pride  ? 

*  O  how  canft  thou  renounce  the  boundlefs  ftore 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  refounding  Ihore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  j 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  fong  ot  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  fiieltering  bo(btn  fliields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
O  how  canft  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven! 

*  Thefe  charms  ftiall  work  thy  foul's  eternal  health. 
And  love,  and  gentlenefs,  and  joy,  impart. 

But  thefe  thou  muft  renounce,  if  luftof  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart  ^ 
For,  ah  I  it  poifons  like  a  fcorpion's  dart  5 
Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wifh,  the  felfi(h  fchemc, 
The  ftern  re(blve  unmoved  by  pity's  imart, 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  diftrefsful  dream.— 
Return,  my  rambling  Mufe,  refume  thy  purpofed  theme.' 

The  chara(5lers  of  the  young  Minftrel's  parents,  his  difpo- 
fition,  education,  and  employments  in  his  tender  years,  are 
happily  imagined,  and   elegantly  and  expreffjvely  defcribed. 

The  moral  reflexions  of  this  author  are  juft  and  nervous  ; 
and  his  imagery  deferves  as  miuch  praife  for  the  effe£ls  which 
it  produces,  as  for  its  propriety  and  animation.  It  excites  a 
love  of  innocence,  nature,  and  virtue. 

We  hope  the  author  of  this  Firir  Book  of  the  Minftrel  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  public  to  continue,  and  complete  his 
poem. 


X.  Litur4 
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X.  Letters  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jufihe  Blackftone,  concerning  hit 
Exfojition  of  the  A<St  of  7'oleration,  and  feme  Pojitions   relative  to 
Religious  Liberty  f   in  his    celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  La-vJi  of 
En'^land.     By    Philip   Furneaux,  D.  D,     The  Second  Edition 
twith  Additions^  and  an  Appendix.      So'o.  4;.  fevoed.     Cadell. 
'T'HIS  writer  tells  us,  that  in  publifliiiig  thcfe  I,etters  to  the  ho- 
-*-     nouiable  Mr.  Juflice  Blackftone,  containing obfervations on 
feme  parts  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  iiis  de- 
fign  was,  not  only  to  induce  the  learned  commentator  to  re- 
confider   feveral   paflages   of  his  celebrated  work,    which   he 
thought  was  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  religious  liberty;  but 
to  promote  among  his  readers  in  general  jult  conceptions  of  the 
right   of  private  judgment,  and    of  impartial  liberty  in    mat- 
ters of  coiifcience.     In  thefe  views  he  has  not  been  wholly  dif-; 
appointed.     His  performance  has   been   favourably  received  ;. 
and  the  worthy  commentator,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  work,-- 
has  made  fome  confiderable  alterations  in  foine  of  the  paflages 
on  which  our  author   had  remarked.     In  the  prefent  edition  of 
thcfe  Letters  thofe  alterations  are  pointed  out;  and  the  reader  is 
by  this  means  enabled   to  judge,  how  far  the  commentator 
and  his  opponent  are  agreed,  and  in  what  points  they  differ. 

There  are  ftill  fome  material  queftions  between  them  (par- 
ticularly with  refpeft  to  the  a  ft  of  toleration)  concerning  which 
the  learned  judge,  it  feems,  has  not  at  all  altered  his  fenti- 
ments.  The  author  of  thefe  Letters  has  therefore  laid  before 
his  readers  the  argdment  of  the  late  Mr.  juftice  Fofler,  de- 
livered in  the  court  of  commiflioners  delegates;  and  the  cele- 
brated fpeech  of  lord  Mansfield,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  Fe- 
bruary 4,  1767,  in  the  caufe  wherein  the  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London  was  plaintiff,  and  Allen  Evans,  efq.  defendant  ^ 
and  thefe,  he  thinks,  fufficiently  corroborate  the  opinion  which 
he  endeavours  to  fupport,  in  favour  of  the  DifTenters. 

The  learned  commentator  had  obfervcd,  vol.  4.  chap.  4. 
that  *  The  penalties  (  viz.  thofe  which  are  laid  upon  the 
DilTenters  by  abundance  of  ftatutes)  are  all  of  them  fufpended 
by  the  toleration  a£l,  which  exempts  all  DiflTenters,  except: 
Papifls,  and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity,  from  all  penal  laws  re 
lating  to  religion,*  &c.  And,  in  his  anfwer  to.  Dr.  Prieftley, 
had  infifted,  that  *  nonconformity  is  flill  a  crime  by  the  laws 
of  England,  and  hath  fevere  penalties  annexed  to  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  adl  of  toleration,  nay  exprefsly  referved  by  that 
aft,  in  all  fuch  as  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  thereby 
enjoined,  in  cafe,  fays  he,  the  legillature  had  intended  to 
abolifh  both  the  crime' and  the  penalty,  it  would  at  once  have 
repealed  all  the  penal  laws   «naded  againfl .  noncQafbr.niih.- 

But 
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But  it  keeps  them  exprefsly  in  force  agalnft  all  Papifls,  oppug- 
ncrs  of  the  Trinity,  and  perfons  of  no  religion  at  all ;  and 
only  exempts  from  their  rigour  fuch  ferious,  fober-minded  Di(^ 
fenters,  as  fliali  have  taken  the  oaths,  and  fubfcribed  the  de- 
claration at  the  fefllons,  and  fhall  regularly  repair  to  fome 
licenfed  (regiftered)  place  of  religious  worfliip,  &c.' 

The  queftion,  fays  Dr.  Furneaux,  then  is,  whether  non- 
conformity be  a  crime  in  thofe,  who,  complying  with  the  to- 
leration-aft,  have  •  approved  themfelves  no  Papifts,  oppug- 
ners  of  the  Trinity,  or  perfons  of  no  religion  at  all  ?  Or,  what 
is  the  ftate  of  mere  nonconformifts  under  that  a6l  ?  Are  they  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  criminal,  though  the  penalties  are  fuf- 
pended  ?  Or,  are  they  reftored  to  a  legal  capacity,  and  to  a 
freedom  from  all  crime  as  well  as  penalty,  in  virtue  of  the  to- 
leration-a6t  :' 

*  In  my  opinion,  continues  this  writer,  to  reprefent  noncon- 
formity as  a  crime,  the  penalties  of  which  are  merely  fufpended,  is 
a  defe(^ive  and  erroneous  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Diflenters,  un- 
der the  toleration  a6t.     And  to  flicw  this, 

*  The  FIRST  obfervation  I  would  make  is:  That  fufpsnfion  of 
penalty  is  not  the  language  of  that  a6l.  The  title  of  the  aft  indeed 
ufes  the  phrafe,  exemption  from  penalty  :  it  is  ftiled,  An  aft  for 
exempting  their  majefties  Protcftant  fubjsfts,  diflenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  But  the 
aft  itfelf  ufes  a  comprehenfive  and  forcible  expreffion,  which  ex- 
cludes the  criifie  as  well  as  the  penalty ;  it  leaves  thefe  penal  ftatutes 
no  operation  at  all,  with  refpeft  to  the  Diflenters  who  are  under  the 
toleration  aft  ;  it  repeals  and  annihilates  thofe  ftatutes  with  regard 
to  fuch  Diflenters.  The  words  of  the  tolcration-aft  are,  that  thofe 
ftatutes  ftiall  not  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  fuch  perfons.  And  if 
they  are  not  to  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  them,  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  they  are  not  to  be  conftrued  to  affe^  them  at  all, 
cither  as  to  crime,  or  penalty.  Now,  if  the  ftatute-law  doth  not 
make  this  a  crime,  it  is  certain,  it  is  no  crime  at  all  by  the  common- 
laiu  j  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  the  church,  and  its  peculiar  doc- 
trine, worlhip,  difcipline,  and  government,  are  founded  wholly 
upon  the  ftatute-law,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  common-law. 

*  Inftead,  therefore,  of  faying  in  the  Commentaries^  that  the 
penalties  are  all  oiW\tx\\  fufpended  by  the  tcleraiion-aJl,  which  exempts 
all  Diflenters,  except  Papifts,  and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity,  from 
all  penal  laws,  &c.  fliould  it  not  have  been  faid,  that  all  penal  laws 
for  nonconformity  are  repealed,  with  regard  to  thofe  Difl^enters, 
who  are  qualified  as  the  aft  direfts  ?  And  would  it  not  have  been 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  Diflenters  are  freed  from  profecution 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ?  And  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore, 
in  the  law  of  England,  which  can  make  mere  nonconformity  a 
crime,  any  more  than  liable  to  penalty  ?' 

Here  our  author  feems  to   mifreprefent   the  commentator. 
Does  the  latter  mean  any  thing   more,  than  that  nonconformity 
in  general  is  confidered  as  a  crime,  and  fubjeft  to  penalties  by 
the  laws ;  but  that  in  a  particular  cafe^  namely,  that  of  Pro- 
tcftant 
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ttftant  DifTentcrs  taking  the  oaths.  Sec.  the  crime  and  the  pe- 
nalty are  abolillicd  by  the  aft  of  toleration  ?  If  thi<;  is  the  Icnfe 
of  the  commentator,  does  not  his  anragonift  fight  with  a 
chimera  of  his  own  creating  ?  Is  not  the  dodrrne  he  oprj^ofcs 
perfeflly  conOftent  with  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  whofe  fpeech  he  has  fubjoined  to  thcfe  letters  ?  For  he  fays  : 
'  The  SECOND  obrervation  I  would  make  Is  this :  That  both  the 
crime  and  penalty  of  mere  Protellant  nonconformity  are  abolifhed 
by  the  aft  of  toleration,  is  evident  from  the  protecting  ciaufes  of 
that  a<f>:  whicli,  in  the  words  of  a  great  lawyer,  "  have  not  only 
exempted  the  Dlfienters  way  of  worfiiip  from  punifhment,  but  ren- 
dered it  innocent  and  lawful  ;  have  put  it,  not  merely  under  the 
connivance,  but  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law,  have  ejiabUpiedit . 
For  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  law  protects  nothing. ia 
that  very  refpeft,  in  which  k  is,  at  ,the  fame  time,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  a  crime.  Diffenters  by  the  a6l  of  toleration,  therefore,  are 
reftored  to  a  legal  confideration  and  capacity."  Lord  M — 's  Speech. 

We  fhall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  merits  of  this  work, 
as  we  have  already  given  fome  account  of  the  firft  edition,  in  a 
former  Number;  and  our  readers,  we  Aippofe,  would  not  re- 
ceive either  much  pleafure  or  fatisfadion  irom  a  curfory  view 
of  thofe  notes  and  obfervations,  with  which  the  prefent  edi- 
tion is  enlarged. 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  obfcrve,  that  though  there 
may  be  in  thefe  Letters,  as  there  are  perhaps  in  all  controverfial 
writings,  mifconceptions  and  logomachies,  yet  there  are  many 
fenfible  remarks  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  Argument  of  Mr, 
Juftice  Fofter,  and  the  Speech  of  Lord  Mansfield,  are  pieces, 
with  which  the  curious  reader,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be 
greatly  plcafed. 

XI.  ^he  Hiftory  of  i^ir  William  Harrington,  written  fome  Tears 
fincey  and  revifed  and  correSied  by   the  late    Mr.  Richard  Ton, 
Author   of   Sir   Charles   Grandifon,    ClariiTa,    ^c,     4  f^cls. 
i2mo.    los.  fixed.     Bell. 

^TPHE  anonymous  editor  of  this  work  declares,  on  his  own 
'*'  knov^ledge,  that  it  had  undergone  the  revifal  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richardfcn.  This  affertion,  however  confidently  made,  has 
been  publicly  denied  by  the  family  of  that  diftingiijflied  writer, 
and  as  confidently  fupported  in  a  reply  to  their  advertifement. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy,  if  the  corre.5lions  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  ClariiTa  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  margin  of 
the  original  copy,  and  are  difcovered  to  be  of  fufiicient  confe- 
quence  to  raife  the  reputation  of  the  performance  itfclf,  there 
are  many  methods  of  fatisfying  the  world  as  to  that  particular, 
without  divulging  the  author's  name,  or  fubmitting  the  manu- 
fcript  to  general  infpeition.     No  one,  in    the  mean  time,  can 

%  doubt. 
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doubt,  but  that  fuch  corredions  muft  have  conferred  an- 
additional  value  on  any  novel  whatever,  provided  they  were 
fufficient  in  number  to  affeci  the  main  body  of  it  :  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  every  reader  mull  be  equally  convinced,, 
that  a  few  marginal  alterations  in  relpeft  of  language  only, 
could  operate  but  flightly  in  favour  of  a  work  w'hich  is  continued 
through  four  volumes  duodecimo. 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  this  performance,  by  ftating. 
the  queftion  of  its  authenticity.  We  have  read  it  with  a 
great  degree  of  attention  and  pleafure.  Though  we  cannot 
abfolutely  determine  whether  it  was  revifed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Richardfon  or  not,  we  make  no  fcruple  to  aflert  that 
its  author  has  been  a  diligent  ftudier  of  his  works.  Through- 
out the  whole  we  meet  wiih  few  unnatural  fituations,  or  hy- 
perbolical elfufions  of  paflion.  Some  parts  of  it  are  at  once 
interefting  and  pathetic.  The  great  majority  of  charadlers 
are,  however,  borrowed  from  Clarifla.  The  fpiendid  vices  of 
Lovelace  fhine  with  a  fainter  gleam  in  Sir  William  Harrington  ; 
but  his  return  to  virtue,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ftory,  difcri- 
minates  him  in  fome  degree  from  that  too  graceful  triumphcr 
over  the  honour  of  his  miilrefs.  In  Sir  John  Renholds,  the 
reader  will  difcover  moft  of  the  features  of  Kelford  ;  and  wc' 
cannot  look  on  Loyd,  Craven,  &c.  without  thinking  on  Bel- 
tp:i,  Mowbray,  and  Tourville.  Lady  Julia  Harrington  is  a  very" 

Ipirited  copy  from   lady  G in  Sir   Charles  Grandifon  ; 

and  though  neither  the  conduct  or  language  of  this  novel  can 
be  fairly  brought  into  compariibn  with  thofe  of  Richa'rdfon's 
performances,  yat  that  inequality  is  by  no  means  charged  ori 
them  as  a  defeat.  A  work  may  poflefs  an  uncommon  fhare  of 
merit,  and  yet  appear  to  difadvantage  when  placed  in  oppofnioii 
to  thofe  great  originals,  which  will  be  fure  to  receive  applau^e- 
as  long  i'.s  any  pictures  drawn  immediately  from  nature  IhaU 
maintain  a  value. 

To  return  a  moment  to  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  William  Harrlng*  ^ 
ton, — we  fmcerely  recommend  it  to  the  perufal  of  our  i'dir 
readers.  The  caufe  of  honcfty  is  ftrenuouHy  fupported  througli 
all  its  changes.  The  undeferving  part  of  its  dramatis  perfona? 
are  juftly  puniOied,  while  the  meritorious  charaflcrs  arc  dif* 
miffed  to  happinefs. 

XII,   Critical  Oh/erivations  on  the  Buildings  and  Improviftientt  of 
liondon.     4/0.     2;.  6d,    Dodlley. 

npHIS  pamphlet  is   written    v;ith    an    uncommon   degree  of 

*■•     tafi:e,  elegance,  and  humour.     Its  fubjeft  is  a  critique  on 

the  late  improvements  made  in  almoft  every  part  of  our   me« 

iTopdiis, 
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tropolis.  We  (hall  not,  however,  content  ourfclves  with  mere 
general  praifes  of  it,  but  proceed  to  lay  a  copious  extratl 
before  the  reader. 

*  Nothing  feems  more  capable  of  affording  fatlsfaf^ion  to  a  libe- 
ral mind,  than  the  many  public  improvements  of  elegance  and 
convenience  which  have  been  lately  made  in  this  metropolis.  Every 
inhabitant  participates  of  their  advantages,  and  every  man  of  ge- 
nerous feelings  fhares  in  the  reputation  which  his  country  acquires 
from  them.  Perhaps  then  it  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  dif- 
cufs  with  decent  freedom  the  merits  and  demerits  of  public  works, 
and  even  of  private  undertakings  as  far  as  they  relate  to  public  or- 
nament. A  difcuflion  of  this  fort  may  ferve  to  turn  men's  atten- 
tion to  thefe  fubjedls,  and  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  greater 
correfilnefs  of  taRe  for  the  future. 

<  I  have  ever  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs^  that  all  pub- 
lic improvements  muft  among  us  fpring  originally  from  the  Tpirit 
of  the  people,  and  not  from  the  will  of  the  prince.  In  the  one 
cafe,  whenever  they  are  fairly  begun,  they  never  fail  to  be  carried 
bn  with  unremitting  zeal  and  activity  :  while  in  the  other,  they 
generally  have  their  beginning  and  end  with  the  monarch  who  prd- 
te6ls  them.  Of  this  laft,  a  itriking  example  is  ^Qtn  in  France, 
lewis  the  XlVth,  a  prince  fond  of  glory,  pompous  and  enterprif- 
ing,  who  aimed  at,  and  well-nigh  obtained  for  his  country,  uni- 
verfal  dominion  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  as  weM  as  in  arms,  was 
the  firfl  of  j:he  French  monarchs  who  turned  his  attention  this  way. 
He  cut  canals,  extended  public  roads,  and  eftabliihed  regular  polls 
throughout  his  kingdom.  He  regulated  the  police  of  his  capital, 
and  he  added  to  its  commodioufnefs  and  its  decoration,  by  light- 
ing and  a  better  manner  of  paving  its  ftreets.  There  he  ftopt ; 
and  there  the  nation  ftopt  with  him.  France,  at  this  day,  is  juft  as 
far  advanced  in  thofe  articles  asflie  was  a  century  ago.  To  inllance 
in  one  of  thofe  more  minute  conveniences,  which  by  its  frequent 
ule  becomes  of  fome  importance  :  their  poft  chaifes,  which  were 
then  fo  julHy  admired,  now  appear,  after  the  improvements  oi^ 
England,  as  clumfy  and  incommodious  as  the  boots  of  their  poftil^ 
lions.  Even  the  lamps  of  Paris,  which  the  poets  of  thofe  days 
Compared  to  the  planets  themfeves,  *'  pendent  from  the  vault  of 
heaven,"  are  new  difcovered,  by  travellers  who  have  feen  the  illu- 
minations of  London,  to  be  no  more  than  a  few  fcattered  tin  lant- 
horns  hung  by  packthread  in  the  middle  of  narrow  and  dirty 
Itreets.  _  . 

*  But  this  very  national  fpirit  in  England,  which,  once  being 
put  in  aftion,  exerts  itfelf  with  fo  much  vigour  and  effefl,  finds 
however,  at  firft,  a  terrible  enemy  in  vulgar  prejudice,  which  muft 
be  orercome  before  it  can  fairly  a61.  In  an  arbitrary  ftate,  a 
prince,  a  minifter,  may  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  errors  of  a 
former  fyftem,  and  immediately  adopt  a  new  one,  without  re  - 
ftraint;  but  with  the  multitude  it  requires  time  j  they  feldom  rea- 
fon,  and  it  is  to  their  feelings  you  mull  apply.  Habit  fanftifiea 
every  thing  with  them  j  ailti  even  that  deformity  to  which  they 
are  accullomed  becomes  beauty  in  theif  eyes.  A^fine  as  London  upon 
the  bridge,  was  formerly  a  proverbial  fiying  in  the  city :  and  many 
a  ferious  ienfible  tradefman  ufed  to  believe  that  heap  of  enormities 
to  be  one  of  the  kstn  wonders  of  the  world,  and,  next  to  Solomon'i 
temple,  the  fineft  thing  th.it  ever  art  produced.     When  firlt  the  re- 
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forrnatjon  in  the  ftreets  was  begun,  from  the  fame  caufe  every  mti'" 
fance  had  its  advocate.  It  was  laid  to  be  for  the  eafe  of  the  horfes» 
that  the  midway  (hould  be  paved  with  huge  fhapelels  rocks,  un& 
the  foot  path  with  fharp  pebbles  for  the  benefit  of  the  feet.  The 
pofts  were  defended  to  the  laft  ;  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  figns, 
which  choaked  up  and  difgraced  the  ftreets,  regretted  as  a  barba- 
rous invafion  on  the  monuments  of  national  tafte  :  the  cat  and 
fiddle,  goofe  and  gridiron,  and  the  like,  being  regarded  as  the 
greateft  efforts  of  inventive  oeniusj  and  Cheapllde  often  compared 
to  the  Mediccan  gallery,  for  its  choice  collection  of  paintings  \ 
blue  boars,  green  dragons,  and  kings  heads. 

*  But  though  we  claim  a  right,  from  prefcrlption,  to  laugh  at 
the  bad  talte  of  our  neighbours  in  the  city,  I  am  afraid  our  pre- 
tenfious  to  fuperiority  in  the,  weft  end  of  the  town  are  founded 
more  upon  prefuraption  than  truth.  We  have  indeed  in  the  new 
buildings  avoided  many  of  the  palpable  inconveniences  of  old  Lon- 
don; which  precaution,  has  perhaps  beftowed  collateral  ornament 
without  any  primary  intention  on  our  parts.  But  have  we  fuc- 
ceeded  in  difplayinga  moie  refined  tafte,  wherever  beauty  and  ele- 
gance were  the  principal  objeds  in  view  ?  To  be  fatisfied  in  this, 
let  us  examine  our  fo- much-vaunted  fquares. 

*  The  notion  I  foren  to  myfttlf  of  a  perft£t  fquare,  or  public 
place  \n  a  city,  is  a  large  opening,  free  and  unincumbered,  where 
not  only  cariiagcs  have  room  to  turn  and  pafs,  but  even  where  the 
people  arc  able  to  alTcmble  occafionally  without  confufion.  It  (hould- 
appear  to  open  naturally  cut  of  the  ftreet,  for  which  reafon  all  the 
avenues  ftvjuld  form  raJii  to  the  centre  of  the  place.  The  fides 
or  circumference  fiiould  be  built  in  a  ftiie  above  the  common;  and 
churches  and  other  public  edifices  o\ight  to  l>e  properly  introduced. 
In  the  middle  there  ought  to  be  fome  fountain,  groupe,  or  ftatue, 
railed  in  within  a  fmall  compafs,  or  perhaps  only  a  bafon  of  water, 
ttjiich,  if  not  fo  ornamental,  ftill,  by  its  utility  in  cafes  of  fire,  &c 
Jiiakes  ample  amends.  To  illuftrate  this  in  fome  degree,  I  refer  to 
St.  James's  fquare,  which,  though  far  from  perfect  in  that  ftile,  and 
altogether  uncompleted  on  one  fide,  ftill  ftrikes  the  mind  (I  judge 
from  my  own  feelings)  with  ibmething  of  more  eafe  and  propriety 
than  any  fquare  in  London.  You  are  not  confined  in  your  Ipace  j 
your  eye  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  at  one  glance,  and  the  water 
in  the  middle  feems  placed  there  for  ornament  and  ufe. 

*  But  almoft  every  other  fquare  in  London  feems  formed  on  a 
t^uite  difterent  plan;  they  are  gardens,  they  are  parks,  they  are 
iheep-walks,  in  (hort  they  are  every  thing  but  what  they  ftiould  be. 
The  rus  in  urbe'is  a  prepofterous  idea  at  beft ;  a  garden  in  a  ftreet 
is  not  lefs  abfurd  than  a  ftreet  in  a  garden  j  and  he  that  withes  ta 
have  a  row  of  tiets  before  his  door  in  town,  betrays  almoft  as  falfe 
a  tafte  as  he  that  would  build  a  row  of  houfes  for  an  avenue  to  his 
feat  in  the  country. 

*  To  defcend  next  to  piirtitulars,  and  obferve  in  what  manner 
the  tafte  is  aggravated  or  extenuated  in  the  confequent  practice, 
let  us  begin  with  Grofvenor  fquare,  which  is  generally  held  out  as 
a^  pattern  of  perftfUon  in  its  kind.  It  is  doubtlefs  fpacious,  regular, 
and  vvell-bwiit  ;  but  how  is  this  /jjacioufners  occupied  ?  A  ciumfy 
rail,  with  lumps  of  brick  for  piers,  to  fupport  it,  M  the  dirtance  of 
every  two  or  thiee  yaids,  inclofes  nearly  the  whole  area,  intercept- 
ing almoft  eiitirely  the  view  of  the  fides,  and  leaving  the  paflage, 
round  it  as  narrow  as  raoft  ftreets,  with  the  additional  diradvantag,e 
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at  night  of  being  totally  dari<  on  one  hand.  Th«  middle  is  fillf  d 
up  with  biifhes  and  dwarf  trees,  through  which  a  llatue  peeps,  like 
a  piece  of  ^ilt  gingerbread  in  a  green -grocer's  ftall. 

*  CavencTilh  Iquare  next  claims  our  regard  :  the  apparent  inten- 
tion here  was  to  excite  paftoral  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  eifedied  by  cooping  up  a  few  frightened  fhecp 
within  a  wooden  pailing  j  which,  were  it  not  for  their  footy  fleeces 
and  meagre  carcafes,  would  be  more  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a  but- 
cher's pen, 

"  pajjimque  armenta  'uidebant, 

"  Ia:4tis  balare  carinis,'" 
To  fee  the  poor  things  ftarting  at  every  coach,  and  hurrying  round 
and  round  their  narrow  bounds^  requires  a  warm  imagination  in- 
deed, to  convert  the  fcene  into  that  of  flocks  ranging  the  fields, 
with  all  the  concomitant  ideas  of  innocence  and  a  paftoral  life. 
*•  Some  filly  fwain,  more  filly  than  his  fheep, 
"  Which  on  the  flow'ry  plains  he  ufed  to  keep," 
muft  have  firft  conceived  the  defign  ;  and  it  might  have  yet  been 
improved,  by  a  thought  taken  from  one  of  the  mofl  flagrant  per- 
vcrfions  of  tafte  thac  ever  was  exhibited  to  publick  view,  Stanif- 
laus,  titular  king  of  Poland,  and  little  better  than  imaginary  duke 
of  Lorrain,  contrived,  at  his  fine  palaceof  Luneville,  in  one  of  the 
richell  and  moft  delightful  countries  in  Europe,  fuU  of  real  paftoral 
objeftsand  ruftick  images,  to  degrade  them  by  flicking  up  clock- 
work mills,  wooden  cows,  and  canvafs  milk-maids,  all  over  his 
grounds ;  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  of  the  Lorrainers,  an  hontft 
race,  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  mild  and  equitable  go- 
vernment, than  for  therelifti  of  works  of  tafte.  Now,  however  li- 
diculous  this  might  appearin  the  park  at  Luneville,  it  is  a  precious 
thought  for  Cavendifli  fquarc.  Imitation  here  would  appear  with 
greater  propriety  than  nature  itfelf.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
it  to  the  next  defigner  of  comtry-in-town,  to  let  all  his  ftieep  be 
painted.  And  I  think  if  a  pafte-board  mill,  and  tin  cafcade,  were 
to  be  added  it  would  complete  the  rural  fcene. 

*  As  to  Hanover  Iquare,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  is 
neither  open  nor  inclofed.  Every  convenience  is  railed  out,  and 
every  nuifance  railed  in.  Carriages  have  a  narrow  iil-paved  ftreet 
to  pafs  round  in,  and  the  middle  hus  the  air  of  a  cow-yard,  where 
blackguards  aflemble  in  the  winter,  to  play  at  hufsle-cap,  \jp  to  the 
ancles  in  dirt.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fquare  iix 
queftion  is  fufceptible  of  imprcvement  at  a  fmall  expence.  The 
buildings  are  neat  and  uniform.  The  ftreet  from  Oxford  road  falla 
with  a  gentle  defcent  into  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide,  while,  right 
oppofite,  George  ftreet  retires,  converging  to  a  point,  which  has 'a 
very  piiliirefque  efledt ;  and  the  portico  of  vSt.  George's  church, 
fcen  in  nrofile,  enriches  and  beautifies  the  whole. 

*  Red  Lion  fquare,  elegantly  fo  called,  doubtlefs,  from  fome  ale- 
houfe  formerly  at  the  corner,  has  a  very  different  effeft  on  the  mind. 
It  does  not  make  us  laugh  ;  but  it  makes  us  cry.  I  am  fure,  I  never 
go  into  it  without  thinking  of  my  latter  end.  The  rough  fotl  that 
*'  heaves  in  many  a  mouldering  heap,"  the  dreary  length  of  the 
fides,  with  the  four  watch-houies,  like  fo  many  family  vaults,  at 
the  corners,  and  the  naked  obclifk  that  fprings  from  amulft  the  rank 
grafs,  like  the  fad  monument  of  a  dilconfolate  widow  for  the  lofsof 
her  firtt  huflaand,  form,  ail  together,  a  memento  mori,  more  powerful 
to  me  than  a  death's  head  and  crofs  marrow-bones  :  and  were  but 
the  parfon'sbull  to  be  (hqw  bellowing  at  the  gate,  the  idea  of  a  coun- 
try church  yard  in  my  mind  would  be  comp^.ete.' 
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The  reft  of  this  performance  is  by  no  means  unequal  to  tlic 
foregoing  fpecimen.  The  author  extends  his  remarks  to  the 
towii-houfes  of  our  nobility  ;  and  concludes,  by  controverting 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  regard  London  as  already  overbuilt. 
We  are  quite  uninformed  as  to  the  author,  and  cannot  help 
acknowledging  our  impatience  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  one,  to  whom  we  think  ourfelves  equally  indebted  for  in- 
ftruaion  and  entertainment. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE, 

HISTORICAL. 

13.  Nenv  Lights  throivn  upon  the  Hijlcy  cf  Mary  ^esn  y  Eng- 
land, tldifi  Daughter  of  Henry  ^\\\.  ylddrejjed  to  David 
Hume,  Ejq>     Tranjlatcd from  the  French     %vo.  zs.  Wilkie. 

•  ''  I  ''HE  following  fliccts  were  printed  at  Amflerdam  in  1766, 
X      and  lately  received  from   Paris :  but  whether  yet  im- 
ported by  any  bookfeller,  is  unknown  to  the  tratiflator. 

*  As  it  contains  fome  ftridures  on  our  celebrated  hillorian,  and 
indeed  on  all  Proteftants  that  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  pe- 
riod here' treated  of,  it  is  thought  proper  to  make  it  more  pub- 
licly known,  that  thofe  accufed  of  partiality  may,  if  they  judge 
it  worth  their  labour,  vindicate  themfelves  from  the  imputation. 

*  The  apparent  defign  of  the  author  is  to  remove,  or  at  leaft 
extenuate,  the  charge  of  cruelty,  fo  univerfally  afcribed  to  qdeen 
Mary,  and  to  fix  an  odium  upon  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  whofe 
memory  all  true  Engliflimen  and  good  Protellants  have  fo  much 
reafon  to  revere  and  hold  facred. 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  extrads  from  the  difpatches  and 
letters  cf  the  Imperial  and  French  ambafiadors,  now  publiflied, 
cannot  be  doubted  of,  as  he  refers  to  dates  and  volumes :  but 
it  is  not  improbable  the  fame  fource  might  furnifh  other  ex traifts 
AiHicicnt  to  counterbalance  what  he  has  produced. 

'  The  caufe  of  Protertantifm,  and  the  high  reputation  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  flanJ  in  no  need  of  falfhood,  and  raifrepre- 
fentation  of  fadls,  for  its  fupport. 

*  There  are  many  circumftances  brought  to  light  in  this  per- 
formance, that  are  unnoticed  by  other  hillorians,  and  particu- 
larly what  relates  to  bilhop  Gardner,  who  is  here  painted  in  co- 
lours very  different  from  what  he  appears  in  other  writers.* 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  Ingenuous  turn  of  the  fore- 
going Preface,  that  this  work  was  not  tranflated  with  any  par- 
tial views,  or  an  idle  attempt  to  deRroy  fuch  opinions  as  have 
been  long  eftablifhed  on  the  fa;th  of  hiflory,  concerning  the 
charadler  of  queen  Mary  and  her  adherents,  by  an  indudion  of 
cbfcure  and  unfupported  particulars.  The  manner  of  this  wri- 
ter bears  no  refcmblance  to  the  folcmn  foppery  of  the  author  of 
the  Hiforic  DouhtSf  &c.  or  the  incoherent  Reveries  of  Peck,  in 
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hV5  pretended  difcovery  concerning  a  fon  of  Richard  If  I.  Much, 
however,  that  has  been  afierted  in  the  courfc  of  our  author't 
remarks,  may  hereafter  be  difputed  by  thofe  who  (hall  have  fu- 
ture poflellion  of  the  originals  to  which  he  refers.  It  would 
therefore  prove  of  little  confequence  to  us,  to  turn  over  the  printed 
volumes  which  contain  the  dijpatches  of  M.  de  Noailles,  unlefs 
we  had  accefs  at  the  fame  time  10  the  MS.  colledion  of  the  cor- 
rcfpondcnce  between  Charles  V.  then  refiding  at  Bruffels,  and 
the  erabafladors  he  fent  to  England  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  to  which  our  author  is  indebted  for  the  moft  curious 
parts  of  his  performance. 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  this  interefting  and  well- 
tranflated  pamphlet  to  the  perufal  of  our  readers;  and  hope 
when  Mr.  Hume  ihall  be  difpofed  to  attempt  a  revifal  of  that 
part  of  his  hiftory  to  which  thefe  anecdotes  belong,  that  he 
will  take  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the  value  of  the  credentials 
which  have  furnifhed  our  French  writer  with  his  accounts. 
*  Such  evidence  (fays  he)  as  thefe  afford,  are  the  only  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  hiftorian,  who  would  give  a  hillory  free  from 
fafhood  and  ambiguity,  can  fafely  depend.* 

14.   A  ColUdion  of  the  Protejis  of  the  Horfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland, 
from  1634  to  1770.    ^'vo.     zs.  dd.     Almon. 

We  need  only  obferve,  that  we  believe  thefe  Protefls  to  be 
authentic ;  and  the  editor  affures  us,  that  they  begin  with  the 
firft  upon  record.  We  conceive,  however,  this  compilation  to 
be  a  matter  of  greater  curioiity  than  utility. 

POLITICS. 

\^.  A  JufifaaticK  of  the  Condud  of  the  Minifry,  relati've  to  Falk- 

land's-Ifland.     8t/o.    is.     Organ. 

We  will  not  join  the  hue  and  ciy  with  prejudice  and  faftion, 
againft  the  late  convention  with  Spain ;  we  doubt  not  that  it 
may  be  defended  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fenfible  and  impartial. 
But  the  minirtry  are  certainly  not  obliged  to  this  weak  advocate ; 
his  impotent  attempt  may  hurt  their  caufe  with  the  fuperficial, 
and  the  feditious,  who  find  new  proofs  of  the  obliquity  of  pub- 
lic meafures  in  the  ignorance  and  prefumption  of  thofe  who 
cfpoufe  them. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  rhapfody  of  impertinent  and  oftentatious 
egotifm,  languid  prolixity,  and  vile  adulation.  It's  moft  im- 
portant matter  confifts  of  two  affertions,  viz.  that  Falkland's 
Ifland  i«  little^  coldy  andharre^i  ;  and  that  our  title  to-jf  is  dfputai/f. 
Both  thefe  particulars  we  are  apt  to  believe  ;  though  the  author 
has  not  convinced  us  of  either  ;  for  he  never  attempts  to  evince 
what  he  afferts.  He  is  a  perfed  Ariftotle  in  launching  the 
dogma. 

The  delicacy  of  his  encomium  may  be  inferred  from  what  he 

tells  his  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  members  of  either  houfe. 

that  they  are  men  of  tried  virtue  and  abilities^  men  nxjho  luould  do 
honour  to  any  Jiate^  and  to  any  age.  If  we  credited  this  man's 
rant,  we  (hould  iijiaginc  that  we  were  living  in  the  days  of  Alfred- 
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As  political  writings,  to  be  popular,  muft  have  feme  fiiow  of 
argument,  and  fome  plaufibiljty  cf  compliment,  we  advile  this 
champion  of  government  to  drop  his  prefent  fpeculations,  an4 
if  he  W//  publi/h  again,  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  theology, 
write  in  defence  of  tranfubllantiation,  «nid  wave  his  grofs  incenfc 
round  the  papal  throne. 

16.  Papers  relati've  to  the  lafe  l^fgctlation  nviih  Spain;  and  the 
/«>f/w^  ^Falkland  Ifland/rrw  a6^  Englilh.    8':."'.    31.    Almon. 

This  publication  we  fuppofe  to  be  authentic,  but  beg  leave  to 
refign  the  examination  of  it  to  thofe  who  conilantly  review  all 
miniftcrial  writings  in  the  daily  papers. 

17.  Propofals   to  the  Leg^Jlature  for  numbering  the  People.     By  the 
Auihcr  cf  the  Tours  //'roz/^ii' England,  tiff.   Z'vOy    \s.     Nicoll. 

This  writer  is  no  weak  advocate  for  the  fcheme  which  he  has 
propofed  ;  but  the  fubjedl  of  his  pamphlet  is  better  fuited  to  the 
abilities  and  train  of  thinking  peculiar  to  minifters  of  ftate, 
than  to  the  critical  examination  of  literary  Reviewers. 

18.  The  Key  to  Ahfitrdlties  ;  containing  the  Author* 5 prfvate  Thoughts 

on  fome  late  Proceedings,  8t;o.  u.  Davenhill. 
The  abfurdities  this  gentleman  propofes  to  unlock  are  thofe 
of  the  nominal  patriots  \  but  we  apprehend  his  attempts  will 
add  one  more  to  the  abfurdities  of  the  times,  if  we  confider  that 
his  ftile,  language,  and  arguments,  are  neither  elegant,  gram- 
Uaatical,  or  new. 

19.  Trial  of].  A\xnOT\t  fvr  fellifg  ]\im\is^s  Letter  Svo.  is.  Miller. 
This  is  not  the  authentic  trial  of  Almon,  and  cannot  there- 
fore, in  every  circumflance  be  depended  upon.  The  fcurri- 
liiyof  i:5  contents  will  dcltroy  its  weight  with  every  friend  to 
public  decorum.  The  fpeech  of  the  attorney-general  at  the 
opening  of  this  trial,  does  honour  to  his  penetration,  and  elo* 
quence ;  and  the  low,  difingenuous  afperfions  thrown  out 
againll:  him  in  this  pamphlet  by  his  obfcure  enemies,  will  only 
be  read  with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  always  wage  an  impotent  war 
with  confpicuous  merit.  When  a  Junius,  arm.ed  with  the 
powers  of  genius,  endeavours  to  embroil  the  ftate,''our  hatred  of 
the  incendiary  is  mixed  with  admiration,  and  regret.  But  the 
effedls  which  a  furious,  acrimonious,  and  dull  writer  produces 
in  every  liberal,  unprejudiced  mind,  are,  deteitation  and 
contempt. 

20.    Lihirty  <vlnd{cated  againjl  Slavery.   S'uo.    l<.     Wilkie. 

This  pamphlet,  if  we  credit  the  title-page,  was  firft  pub- 
Hftied  in  the  year  1646.  It  is  marked  with  the  fimplicity  of 
ilile,  and  the  enthufiafm  of  that  period,  which,  however,  are 
eafily  imitated.  It  inveighs  againil  long  imprifonment,  and  the 
ojppreffive  fees,  and  tyranny  of  goalers  ;  enormous  civil  evils, 
from  which  England,  with  all  its  boafted  freedom,  is  not  yet 
exempted. 

This  treatife  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
even  of  the  legiflature.  Its  warmth  is  fupported  by  argument, 
and  many  excellent  adts  of  parliaaicnr. 
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This  author  fhows,  that  goaler's   fees  were  appointed  by  the 
Star-chamber,   and  (hould    have   been   aboiilhed  with  •hat  ini- / 
quitous  court;    and  that  long  imprifonments  are  ftrongly    and 
repeated  prohibited  by  Magna  Charra. 

He  exemplifies,  by  many  iiiftances,  the  cruel  treatment  in- 
flided  upon  prifoners,  particularly  by  a  detail  of  the  fuiFerings 
of  colonel  John  Lilburne,  in  Newgate,  and  in  the  Tower,  who 
maintained  the  caufe  of  liberty  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
unfhaken  conflancy  in  the  leign  of  Charles  I. 

We  (hould  wiih  to  find  nothing  exceptionable  in  a  writer  who 
is  a  rational  and  conllitutional  advocate  for  the  privileges,  and 
welfrire  of  mankind.  The  feverities  exercifed  upon  prifoners, 
efpecially  poor  debtors,  in  whom  misfortune  is  often  confounded 
with  criminality,  are  a  fcand.i  to  human  nature,  and  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  a  free  government.  Their  hardfliips 
might,  and  ought  to  be  mitigated  ;  though,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  too  much  relaxed  by  recurring  to  t.'ie  letter  of  Magna 
Charta.  We  cannot  think,  with  our  author,  that  it  was  wrong 
to  fuperfede  fome  parts  of  that  ground-work  of  liberty  by  fuc- 
ceeding  ads  of  parliament.  The  Engliih,  when  Magna  Charta 
was  confirmed,  though  rough,  werefimple,  and  had  butfew  wants ; 
our  defires  are  now  multiplied,  and  a  multiplicity  of  defires  pro- 
duces various  rapacity.  He  knows  little  of  our  prefent  charac- 
ter, oris  intoxicated  with  the  enthufjafm  of  freedom  who  does 
not  fee,  that  property  muft  now  be  fecured  by  feverer  Ilatutes  than 
thofe  which  were  paffedin  the  reign  of  Henry  ill. 

21.  Selim'i  Lettersy  exfcftrg  the  Malpr apices  of  the  Office  cfOrd- 
nance^SiQ, 'uith  aPrtface  atiilCfinclu/icn,  Svo.  2s.  6/f,  Miller. 
The  Letters  before  us  made  their  firft  appearance  in  an  Even- 
ing ^aper.  We  are  informed  they  were  written  by  a  perfon 
whole  name  is  couched  in  an  anagram,  and  that  his  having  been 
difmiffed  from  an  office,  has  thus  raifed  his  ire  againll  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Beard  of  Ordnance.  We  will  not  pretend  to  en- 
ter into  the  merits  of  his  piece,  as  ii  muft  depend  entirely  upon 
fads,  with  which  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  unacquainted  :  but 
virulence  and  abufe,  joined  to  perfonal  pique  and  refentment, 
feem  to  form  the  great  bafis  of  this  produdion. 

22.  j^  Dialogue   beticein  a  Launder  and  a  C'uniry>^entleman  upon 

the  Subjeci  of  the  Game-Laivs.     ^•vo.     ls.6d.      Wilkie. 

To  this  Dialogue  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  Se/jeant  Glynn,  in 
which  the  author,  with  a  freedom  and  fpirit  worthy  cf  an  Eng- 
lilhman,  inveighs  againll  the  multiplicity,  the  inconfillency, 
and  feverity  of  the  game-laws,  and  wiflies  that  the  reprefentatlve 
of  Middlefex  whom  he  is  addreOlng,  would  exert  his  love  of  li- 
berty, and  his  abilities  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  have  them 
repealed,  or  correded. 

In  this  Dialogue  the  lawyer  gives  his  friend,  the  country- gen- 
tleman, a  fhort,  but  diftind  hillory  of  the  game  laws,  explains 
thofe  claufes  in  them  of  which  moft  people  may  be  fuppolVd  to 
be  totally  ignorant ;  ihows  them  often  to  be  vague,  and  uncer- 
tain, and  in  general  abfurd  and  oppreffive. 

M  4  A  dauft 
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A  claufe  of  an  adl  paiTed  in  the  loth  year  of  George  Ilf, 
will  fiiow'thc  complexion  of  thefe  laws. 

By  this  a6l  it  is  declared,  *  that  if  any  perfon  (hall  wilfully, 
upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  take,  kill,  or  deflroy  any  hare, 
pheafant,  partridge,  &c.  in  the  night,  between  one  hour  after 
iun-fetting,  and  one  hour  before  fun-rifing,  or  ufe  any  gun, 
dog,  fnare,  net,  or  any  other  engine  for  taking,  killing,  or  de- 
ftroying  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c.  in  the  night  ss 
aforefaid,  and  ftiall  be  convided  thereof  upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witnefs,  or  witneffes,  before  one,  ormore  juilice, 
orjuflices  of  the  peace;  every  fuch  perfon  fhall,  for  the  firft 
offence,  be  committed  to  the  common  goal,  or  houfe  of  cor- 
reftion,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  main-prize,  for  any 
lime  not  exceeding  fix,  nor  lefs  than  three  calendar  montns  ; 
and  for  the  fecond,  and  oth^r  offences,  to  be  committed  as 
aforefaid,  for  not  lefs  than  fix,  and  not  more  than  twelve  ca- 
lendar months,  and  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  committ- 
ment, either  for  the  firft,  or  any  other  offence,  to  be  once  pub- 
licly whipped  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  day.' 

The  laws  of  a  well-regulated  community,  efpecially  the  penal 
ftatutes,  (hould  be  founcfed  upon  reafon  ;  in  which  cafe  every 
man  of  common  fenfe  would  have  a  monitor  within  his  own 
bre4ft  to  warn  him  againft  violating  them.  But  how  is  a  fimple 
countryman  to  undcrlland  the  caprice  of  the  game  laws,  or 
prevent  the  barbarous  confequences  of  a  falfe  and  malignant  ac-» 
cufation  ? 

Three  tables  are  aiuxed  to  this  fenfible  and  ufeful  pamphlet; 
one,  of  the  lavf^s  relative  to  hares  ;  another,  of  the  laws  relative 
to  partridge?;  and  a  third,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  pheafants. 
Each  of  thefe  tables  fliows  the  feveral  offences  ;  the  a6ls  creating 
the  penalties ;  the  perfons  to  whom  fuch  penalties  arc  given  ; 
nnd  the  manner  of  recovering  them.  This  Dialogue,  and  the 
Tables  annexed,  dekrve  well  to  be  recommended  to  thegentlemen 
of  the  law,  whole  practice,  when  it  relates  to  the  game-ads, 
they  will  greatly  facilitate.  And  their  contents  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  countryman,  to  whom  their  fimplicity  and  perfpi- 
cuity  are  excellently  adapted.  They  will  guard  him  againft  the 
tyranny  of  a  Nihirod,  and  the  partiality  of  ajufticeof  peace. 

P  O  E  T  R  Y. 
23.  ^iHffiS  Ho*-afius  Flaccus.  Btrminghamio!  Typis  Johannis. 
Bajkervdie.  /\.io.  1 1.  Ij.  Payne. 
There  is  perhaps  no  art,  which,  fince  its  infant  flate,  has  re- 
ceived lefs  improvement  than  that  of  typography.  It  is  not  pleaf- 
ing  to  confider  how  little  along  and  uninterrupted  fucceffion  cf 
planters  have  contributed  to  the  means  by  which  learning  is  dif-r 
fufed  ;  and  that  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  times  have  fcarce 
been  able  to  add  any  thing  to  the  labours  of  thofe  who  lived  in 
?ges  of  obfcurity  and  tumult.  The  books  of  Caxton,  Pynfon, 
^pd  Wynkin  de  Worde,  appear  to  be  as  well  executed  in  all  re. 
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ffeds,  as  tbofe  of  more  modern  ariiib.  The  ancient  Gothic 
letter  employed  in  moll  of  thcfe,  is  cut  with  the  utmoft  nicety; 
the  colour  of  the  ink  lUll  remains  in  full  perfeftion  ;  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  paper  is  perhaps  more  compiid  than  any  at  prefent  in 
ufe.  Mr  Bafkcrville,  one  of  whofe  publications  lies  now  before 
us,  is  the  only  modern  printer  who  has  even  ilrove  to  introduce 
njDvclty  in  his  art;  and  may  indeed  be  faid  to  have  united  ele- 
j^ance  with  accuracy,  in  all  his  publications.  To  his  Virgil, 
Juvenal,. and  Perfius,  he  has  now  added  this  fplendid  edition  of 
Horace  ;  and  though  fome  are  willing  to  fpeak  of  his  paper  m 
the  fame  terms  as  our  author  fpeaks  of  his  miftrefs^s  face,  that 
it  is  -■-  ■—  nimium  lubricus  afpici ; 

yet  the  uncommon  clearnefs  of  his  types,  together  with  the  ge- 
neral beauty  of  his  page,  cannot  fail  to  entitle  this,  like  the  reft 
of  Mr.  Ba{kerville*s  performances,  to  a  place  in  every  library  or 
collection,  whether  public  or  private,  as  famples  of  typographi- 
cal excellence. 

24.  The  Book  of  Nature,  a  Poem.  /^to.  \s.  Carnan. 
There  are  fome  authors  who  contrive  to  give  their  fenliments 
to  the  public  in  a  language  which  partakes  neither  of  the  nature 
of  verfe  nor  profe,  but  is  fomething  beneath  them  both.  Among 
thefe  unfuccefsful  candidates  for  literary  fame,  the  writer  of  this 
poem  may  be  claiTed,  who  has  not  even  the  common  requilites 
of  apt  rhyme  or  grammatical  Englilh,  to  fupport  his  pretenfions. 
In  the  firil  page  we  meet  with  the  two  following  lines  : 

*  Spontaneous  rife  the  lilies  of  the  vale 

I'he  king-cup,  primrofe,  vi'let,  dafFoi/// ;' 
and  a  fpeciraen  of  his  accuracy  in  grammar  may  be  found  in  the 
fucceeding  pafTage : 

*  As  many  letters  in  this  book  are  feen 

As  there  are  flow'rs  or  dew-drops  on  the  green. 
Trees  on  the  hills,  or  herhr^eon  the  plains.* 
As  many  letters  as  there  are  herbage  I  No,  jvood  Mr.  Scribbler, 
fuch  nonfenfe  will  fcarce  entitle  you  toexped  lenity  at  the  hands 
of  the  Critical  Reviewers.  Thank  your  Itars,  however,  that  our 
enquiries  extend  no  farther  into  the  merits  oi  the  Book  of  NamrCi 
of  which  you  are  a  moll  wretched  publilher. 

25.  The  Temple  cf  CompnJJion,  a  Po^vt,,  addreffed  to  a  Lady  by  an 
Oficer  of  the  Guards,  ^0.  u.  Ridley. 
If  this  be  really  the  work  of  one  of  our  military  men,  we 
cannot  help  faying,  with  major  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  in  the  laft 
new  Comedy,  that  we  wilh  *  his  country  had  a  little  more  em- 
ployment for  him.* 

This  performance,  which  is  at  once  Irregular,  languid,  and 
incorreft,  is  a  kind  of  cento  from  other  authors,  whofe  fenti- 
ments  are  fometimes  fo  difguifed,  that  had  theyoccafion  to  dlaim 
their  own  property,  they  would  hardly  know  it  again.  This 
puny  rhymer,  however,  fometimes  plunders  openly,  and  with- 
©ut  the  leaft  acknowledgement,  as  in  the  following  inftances  ; 
*  The  bleak  winds  whiille  round  her  «^;^<'^hcad, 
Her  helplefs  infant  cries  in  vain  for  bread.' 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  Hues  are,  we  believe,  almcJft  entirely  the  property  of 
Dr.  Smollett,  and  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  a  beautiful 
Jittle  poem,  entitled  the  Tears  of  Sect  I  and y  written  foon  after  the 
l&d  rebellion,  where  they  ftand  thus : 

'The  bleak  winds  whiille  round  her  head. 
Her  hclplefs  orphans  cry  for  bread.' 
Erery  reader  muft  perceive,  that  the  word  naktdy  irjfcfted  in  the 
J^jrrt  of  thefe  borrovv^fd*  verfes,  has  a  wonderful   effeft  ;  and  that 
her  infan.t  cries  in  vain,  adds  greatly  to  the  diftrefs  reprefented 
SB  the  fecond. 

•  Will  feal  thefe  eyes,  &c. 

Thou  art  the  laft  dear  objecl  they  behold.* 
Thefe  are  almofl  the  words  which  Calida,  dying,  addreiTes   to 
Altamont. 

*  And  yet  my  eyes  lake  pleafure  to  behold  thee. 

Thou  are  their  laft  dear  objcft  !*  FairPenitent. 

Any  fcribbler,  who  is  net  afhamed  to  be  a  plagiarift,  may  bc- 
ccaie  fomethir.g  like  a  poet,  on  terms  like  thefe. 

This  modeft  Officer  of  the  Guards,  fpeaking  at  once  of  himfelf 
snd  the  lady  ior  whofe  fake  this  poem  was  written,  introduces 
the  followii>5  note, 

*  Note^  Even  in  this  condition  he  difdains  to  ask  alTiftance,  the 
goddefs  being  obliged  to  seek,  him;  whereas  all  the  others 
fought  her,  and  gladly  accepted  that  relief,  which  he  would  have 
jefufed,  had  flic  not  beftowed  it  in  a  peculiarly  noble  manner.* 

All  the  obfervations  we  fhall  make  on  this  vain -glorious  ex- 
crefcence  to  the  work  before  us,  is,  that  poverty  and  pride  agree 
but  ill  together  ;  and  that  the  author's  miflrefs  feems  to  have 
been  kinder  to  him  than  the  Mufe,  who,  we  are  afraid,  will 
T.ty^T  approach  him  cither  with  or  without  foliciiation. 
a0.  Poetical  EJJ't^j  thief y  of  a  Mcral  Nature,    Writ  ten  at  dijftrent 

PeicdsofTitne.      By  aYungMzn,   %vo.    \s    6d.    Wheble. 

*  Advcrtifemenr.  The  writer  of  thefe  little  Elfays  is  induced  to 
fend  them  into  the  world  by  two  realons.  Jt  has  given  him  fome  con- 
cern that  be  has  been  able  to  con  tribute  folittletothe  benefit  of  fociety 
hitherto  j  and  he  is  difpofed  to  imagine  that  he  might  do  fomething 
more  of  this  kind,  were  he  fo  happy  as  to  hint  pure  thought  (Mr, 
Thomfon's  pbrafe)  to  thofe  who  may  be  willing  to  read  what  he  has 
written,  and  were  he  to  do  this  in  a  manner  not  unpleafmg.  Whe- 
ther he  has  hit  upon  fuch  a  manner  he  cannot  well  know,  till  he  has 
the  public  opinion  j  the  defne  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  his 
other  inducement.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  his  atiewpt s  a.re  fub* 
mitted  to  the  candour  of  the  good  natnred  reader.' 

By  reprinting  this  author's  prefatory  obferrations,  we  have 
given  iiim  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  for  himfelf;  and  have  aa 
undoubted  right  to  claim  an  hcuring  in  our  turn.  As  he  is  fo- 
licitous  to  contribute  to  ihe  benefit  of  fociety,  v/c  make  no  doubt 
but  that  very  follcitude  will  condud  him  to  the  difcovery  of  fome 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  effediipg  his  very  charitable  purpofe. 
The  beft  poetry,  alas !  is  not  likely  to  amend  the  world  in  any 
great  degree ;  but  from  fuch  cold  unanimated  iirains  as  thefe, 
no  greater  advantage  can    be  derived  to  morality,  than  fuch  as 

refah* 
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refults  from  opiates  which  induce  an  artificial  repofe.  Argus 
himfclf  could  not  have  prevailed  on  one  of  his  eyes  to  keep 
watch  over  thcfe  poems;  and  yet  juftice  at  the  fame  time  com- 
pels us  to  declare,  that  the  fevered  morality  could  not  be  offend- 
ed by  any  of  the  feniiments  which  they  contain.  As  the  author 
has  told  us  that  thefe  attempts  are  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of 
the  ^ood-natured  reader,  we  are  lure  we  cannot  more  cffe6\ually 
vindicate  our  title  to  that  favourable  dilHndion,  than  by  ad- 
vifing  him  to  write  no  more. 

27.  The  Exhibition  in  HelU  or  Moloch  turned  Painter,  i/.  Organ. 
The  name  of  the  publifher  is  ftfticious,  for  furely  no  man  of 

common  decency  would  have  permitted  a  real  one  to  fland  at 
the  hcaJ  of  a  performance  fo  uncommonly  defpicable. 

The  thing  was  meant  for  a  fatire  on  the  prefent  miniflry,  bat 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  unconneded  ravings  ot  a 
xnad  man.  One  line,  as  a  fpeciir.en  of  the  author's  literature,  vvc 
will  venture  to  quote. 

*  This  Hate  phsenom/n^,  where  didft  thou  meet  V 
The  reader  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  contented  with  having  had 
only  one,  out  of  the  many  lines  which  we  have  been  doomed  to 
read,  fubmitted  to  his  perufal. 

28.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  J  Poetical  EJfay» 
By  Wm.  Hodfon,  M.  A,  Fello--w  <?/ Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge. 
4./0.  \s.  Dodfley. 

Mr.  Hodfon  obtained  for  this  poem  Mr.  Seaton*s  premium, 
Jaftyear.  We  prefume  this  writer  muft  have  been  the  moil  me- 
ritorious candidate  (notwithllanding  the  mediocrity  of  the  piece) 
as  he  received  the  iViffrages  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  mailer  of 
Ciare*hall,  and  the  Greek  profeifor,  gentlemen  equally  remark- 
able for  their  tafle  and  impartiality. 
29.  Epiftola  Poetica  :  an  Eplfile  on  the  Times,  /^to.  is.  Bladon. 
A  political  fqulb — the  quill-J'erpent  of  an  Eton  boy  of  four- 
teen. 

NOVELS. 
30.  The  FavrMritey   a  Moral  Tale.   IVritten  ly  a  Lady  ofQaalitjt 
Z  njols.   i^s.fe^-ed,     Baldwin. 

Whether  the  author  of  this  novel,  by  calling  it  the  Favourite, 
meant  to  miflead  the  purchafer  into  a  belief  that  political  fa- 
vourittfm  was  its  fubjed,  we  cannot  determine.  We  are,  how- 
ever undeceived  in  the  Preface,  and  meet  only  with  an  eafy 
narrative  of  domeftic  adventures  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

The  volumes  now  under  confideration,  may  be  fairly  faid  to 
deferve  feme  preference  to  the  great  majority  of  thofe  which  arc 
publifhed  every  day  for  the  emolument  of  circulating  libraries. 
They  are  written  with  good  fenfe,  no  inconfiderable  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  delicacy  not  often  to  be  met  with  even  in 
performances  of  the  fame  tendency.  Moil  of  the  chara^5lers  ard 
well  marked,  and  the  paflions  are  always  dire«5led  to  their  true 
end  and  purpofe.  'I'he  old  and  confiderate  may  perufe  them 
without  difguil,  and  thcyoung  and  inexperienced  without  danger, 

Zi.TH 
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31.  TbeFalfe  Step  ;  or  the  Hijiory  0/ Mrs,  Brudenal.  2  vols.  izmo. 
^s./tiued.  Almon. 
In  point  oi  language,  fentiment,  and  moral,  this  novel  is 
fuperior  to  many  that  have  been  pubiifhed  this  feafon :  yet 
it  muft  in  juftice  be  obferved,  that  the  phrafeology  is'often 
afFefted,  and  that  frequent  and  abfurd  gallicifms  render  the  piece 
difgufting  to  a  reader  of  tafle. 

32.  The  Providential  JJultery.  Zi}-ls,  Mmo.  ^s,  fc^cd.  Hall. 
The  writer  of  this  piece  is  not  deficient  in  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion;  but  he  appears  to  be  deiHtute  of  judgment,  and  feems 
totally  to  have  rejeded  probability  from  the  compofuion  of  his 
novel,  which  maybe  termed  a  romance,  in  the  ihidell  fenfe  of 
the  word. 

33.  The  Dart'er  of  the  Vajjions ;  or  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Anecdotes, 
Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Author  of  the  School  of  Friend- 
lhip»  z 'vob.  izmo.  ^s.  fe-wed.     Evans. 

Thefe  litttle  volumes  contain  one  of  the  moft  dull  and  unin- 
tcrefting  ftories  that  ever  yet  were  fubmiited  10  our  judgments. 
Wc  know  not  why  in  the  fecond  title  they  are  called  ^yrun  and 
Egyptian  Ar/ecdots/y  but  that  anecdotes  is  at  prefent  a  falhionablc 
term,  and  might  tempt  a  purchafer  who  expeded  to  meet  with 
acolledicn  of  lively,  curious,  and  diilind  particulars,  inftead  of 
one  long,  perplexed  and  uneniertaining  narrative,  branching 
out  occaiionally  into  a  few  epifodlcal  relations.  That  this  work 
is  tranflated  from  fome  indifferent  French  writer,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  on  the  fcore  of  certain  idiomatic  baldnefles  in  the 
ftilc.  We  do  not,  however,  dcfire  to  meet  with  the  original, 
though  we  fliould  find  ourfclvcs  in  the  grcatcrft  diRrcfs  for  fome- 
thing  to  read  ; — no  not  even  while  we  are  waiting  for  our  din- 
ners (if  we  oflfend  not  to  fay  that  Reviewers  eat)  at  a  country  inn  ; 
or  when  any  one  of  us  is  travelling  in  a  ftage-coach  in  company 
with  an  excife-man,  a  tide-waiter,  a  London  apprentice,  a  mc- 
ihodift  parfon,  or  a  difappointed  author,  like  Mr.  Jennens,  either 
in  his  raving  or  dejeded  flate  after  the  perufal  of  the  lafl:  article 
in  our  lail  Critical  Review. 

MEDICAL. 
34..   Oratio  ex  Harveii  iJtj^itt  to    hahita  in  Theatro  CoIIegii  Regalis 
AleJicoru'H  Londinenfis,   Ftfo  SanSIi  Luc^-e,    Od.    18.    A.  D. 
.1770.  y^«i7or^  Antonio  Relh an,  M.  i).  4/9.  Pr.  is.   Johnfton. 
Dr.  Anthony  Reihan  has   difplayed    a  greater  proportion  of 
good  fenfe,  than  of  pure  Latinity,  in  this  compofition.  A  frequent 
ufe  of  unnecefiary  prepcfitions,  and  fome  few   other   flips  of  a 
Jefs  venial  quality,  plainly  indicate  to  our  apprehenfions,    that 
the  worthy  fon  of  Galen   is  more  accuftomed  to  write  Latin  for 
the  infpedion  of  apothecaries,  than  for  the  examination  of  cri- 
tics.    We  muft,  however,  do  his  performance   the  juftice  to  de- 
clare,   that  if  it  is  in  fome  places  coarfe  and  incorred,  it  is  in 
others  elegant  and  fpirited,  as  in  the  following  inftance,  where, 
after  having  expatiated  on  the  mifchiefs  occafjoned  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  quack  medicines,  to  the  venders   of  which 
letters  patent  arc  too  often  granted,  he  introduces  the  folk)wing 
I^Hedions. 
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*Tfta  cruditusqfiifque.  atque  cordatior  irridet:  caeteri  autem 
pcffundantur  dolis.  Unum  vero  falvum  e/Te,  dum  intereunt 
mille,  quid  tandem  juvat  rempublicam?  Per  banc  urbem  am- 
pliffimam  ambulanti,  iftiufmodi  quot  undique  in  os  objiciuntur 
tela?  adco  ut  nonnunquam  mihi  videor  Priamo  inermi  fimilis, 
per  caftra  Achivo:um  infeltiffimaiter  faccre,  unde  non  patriae 
iubfidium,  fed  Divina  vis  me  falvum  prsertat.' 

Though  we  have  quoted  this  paragraph  as  a  proof  that  our 
approbation  has  not  been  beftowed  without  reafbn,  yet  as  we  arc 
well  convinced  that  more  money  is  every  day  acquired  by  writ- 
ing bad  than  good  Latin,  we  fincerely  wiih  the  doclor  may  meet 
with  lefs  frequent  opportunities  of  exerting  his  rhetorical  than 
his  medical  accompli fh men ts.  In  prefcriptions,  fevv  grammati- 
cal errors  are  ever  made;  becaufe  that  careful  fuppreffion  of  al- 
mod  all  terminations  which  is  conllantly  obferved  in  thefe  la- 
conic pafTports  of  health,  cannot  fail  to  exempt  every  writer 
from  the  chance  of  falfe  concords  or  lefler  folecifms  in  the  Romaa 
language.  Some  members  of  the  College  are  however,  able  to 
Jlrike  out  blunders  independent  of  cafes,  genders,  or  tenfes;  as 
the  following  pafTagc,  very  faithfully  copied  from  a  brother 
doflor's  Harveian  Oration,  may  ferve  to  prove  ;  wherein  it 
is  pofitively  declared  that  thofe  v^ho  were  already  deady  and  thofe 
who  were  dying,  expired  at  the  fame  inftant: — *  Mortui  et  mori^ 
huTidi  fimul  animas  efflarunt:* — Sir  William  Browne,  even 
thou  art  great,  when  brought  into  comparifon  with  this  lall 
named  author! 

35.  Jn  Ejjay  on  the  life  of  the  Ganglions  of  the  Ncr-ves.  By  James 

Johnftone,  M.  D.  ^vo.  2s.  Becket. 
The  fird  draught  of  this  Effay  was  publifhed  formerly  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions;  but  it  is  now  confiderably  improved. 
The  opinion  of  this  ingenious  author  concerning  the  ufe  of  gan- 
glions is,  that  they  ferve  as  {o  many  fubordinate  brains,  and 
arc  the  more  immediate  fource  of  the  nerves,  fent  to  the  organs 
of  involuntary  motion.  Whoever  perufes  the  EiTay,  muit  ac- 
knowledge, that  Dt.  Johnllone  fupports  his  hyp  otheuswith 
much  learning  and  ingenuity. 

36.  1" he  Female  Phyfici an \    or^  Eviry   Woman  her  cwn  DoSIrefs* 

i?y  John  Ball,  M.D.  izmo  Zs.  L.  Davis. 
This  treatife  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  Ladia  Dfjuen/a/oryf  which  we  had  for- 
merly occafion  to  recommend;  the  prcfent  performauce  differ- 
ing from  the  other  in  being  more  copious  on  the  difcafes  of 
which  it  treats,  but  comprehending  thofe  of  women  only. 

37.  Impartial  R  marks  o»  />&<?  Suttonian  Method  of  Inoculation.  By 

Nicholas  May,  junior.  8^0.  zs,  6d.  Brown. 
The  new  method  of  inoculation  has  been  already  fo  often  dif- 
cufled,  that  little  room  is  now  left  for  an  author  to  appear  with 
advantage  on  the  fubjcft.  We  therefore  find  nothing  of  con- 
fequence  in  this  treatife,  which  we  have  not  met  with  in  former 
publications. 

2  3S.  Virtuts 
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38.  Firms  of  Britlih  H^rh.    Kumher  II.    By  John  Hill,  M.  />, 

81/0.  u.  bd.  Baldwin 
In  our  review  of  the  Firfl  Number  of  this  publication,  we  gave 
it  as  our  opinion  that  it  might  be  in  fome  degree  ufeful  to  private 
families :  and  candor  induces  us  to  extend  the  fame  obfervation 
to  the  Number  now  before  us;  fince  we  can  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  from  experience,  the  virtues  of  fuch  vegetable  produdions 
as  have  been  long  difufed  in  medicinal  prefcription,  of  which 
kind  are  thofe  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

DIVINITY. 

39.  An  EJJay  tcwardi  a  Cont>aJi  betivten  ^aksrifm  and Mcthodifm^ 

^010.    6d.     Johnfon. 

This  writer  informs  us,  that  he  has  long  been  intimately  con- 
verfant  with  Chriflians  of  the  two  denominations  mentioned  in 
the  title  page  of  his  EfTay.  *  He  therefore  begs  leave  to  offer 
fome  hints,  by  an  humble  attention  to  which,  he  hopes  and  be- 
lieves they  may  become  of  fcrvice  to  each  other.'  The  intention 
of  the  Contrafl  is  to  (hew  the  principles  and  pradlices  in  which 
the  Quakers  and  the  Methodifts  agree,  and  wherein  they  differ, 
K^ith  a  view  to  promote  univcrfal  charity  and  piety,  and  tofupply 
certain  mutual  defefls. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  Eflay,  the  author  propofes  fome  ar- 
guments in  defence  of  filence  in  public  worftiip.  On  this  topic, 
he  fays,  *  the  firft  juft  ground  and  occafion  for  filence  is  the  want 
of  the  proper  qualification  to  fpeak,  &c.'  which,  we  muft  con- 
fefs,  is  a  mod  fignificant  argument  in  favour  of  filejnt  meetings. 
—This,  however,  is  a  mean  performance. 

40.  The  Cbrijiian  MimJ}er*s  Ria/ofis  for  lapticciti^  Infants^  i^c.  By 

Stephen  Addington.  iz/^.o.  \s^  6d.  Buckland. 
In  this  traft-Mr.  Addington  appears  to  be  a  candid,  rational, 
and  learned  writer.  He  has  given  us  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
fubjed  of  baptifm  ;  has  vindicated  the  cullom  of  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water  in  the  adminiftration  of  this  ordinance,  and  \^e 
praflice  of  baptizing  infants,  in  the  molt  fatisfadloiy  manner. 

41.  Scrmns  on  Regenera'ion^  ixhinin  the  Nature^  NecfJJjtjj  and 
Evidences  of  it  are  conjide'-e^y  and  praSltcally  impronjed.  By 
jofcph  Barber.   \2mo.  2x.     Buckland. 

This  writer  defines  the  new  birth  to  be,  •  That  work  of  God 
upon  the  foul  of  man,  whereby  he  is  made  a  real  Chriftian ;  a 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrill,  and  a  willing  difciple  or  fol- 
lower of  him  :'  or,  *  That  work  of  God  upon  the  foul,  wliereby 
at  is  quickened,  or  made  alive  unto  God  ;  and  whereby  it  is 
formed  in  fome  mcafnre  after  the  image  of  God,  and  fitted  for 
the  operations  of  a  fpiritual  divine  life.'  Upon  this  fubjeft  he 
makes  a  great  number  of  pious  and  ufeful  obfervations  of  a 
pradlical  nature.  His  explication  of  regeneration,  jullification, 
&c.  would  perhaps  have  been  more  accurate,  had  he  confidered, 
which  he  feems  not  to  hare  done,  that  the  fenfe  of  many  terms 
and  phrafes  in  the  New  Teilamenr,  applicable  to  the  firft  Chrif- 
lians, are  totally  confounded,  if  they  are  applied  to  Chriflians 
Of  all  naUons  and  all  ages. 
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^2    A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  S'iritual  and  Temporaly   ix 
the  Abbey  Churchy    Wertminfler,  on  Wednefday,    January  30, 
17-1,  by  Edmund  Lord  Uijhop  (T/'Carlifle,  t^tc.  is.  Robfon. 
His  lordlhip  has    chofen  for  his  text  thefe  words  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel;  Ble£ed  be  the  nam:  of  God  for  e'ver  and e^ver;  f»r 
<wiJdom  and  might  ate  his  :   he  changeth  the  times   and  the  feafns  ; 
ht  remo'veth  kings,    and  Jette:h   up  kings,  ch.  2.     From  hence  he 
takesoccafion  to  (hew  the  reafonablenefs  and  necefllty  of  a  parti- 
cular providence.     He  confiders  how  the  fupreme  Being  may  be 
conceived  to  influence  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and  why  we 
ought  to  believe  that  he  influences  both.    His  arguments  are  de- 
duced from  reafonandfcripture,  and  Hated  with  great  force  and 
perfpicuity.  His  lordfhip  then  proceeds  to  apply  this  doftrine  to 
the  occafion  on  which  he  preached  his  difcourfe.  Here  this  judi- 
cious  writer  does  not  run  into  a  fulfome  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  royal  martyr  I  but  lays  before  his  readers  fome  important 
confiderations,  naturally  refulting  from  the  dodrine  of  a  particu- 
lar providence,  and  a  tranlient  view  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices, which,  in  the  lafl:  century,  involved  this  nation  in  the  moft 
dreadful  calamities.     Speaking  of  the  crying  iins  of  our  fore- 
fathers at  that  period,  and  the  vices  of  the  prefent  age,  he  ob- 
fcrves:  *  When  crimes  like  thefe  become  exceffive  and  predomi- 
nant, it  is  eafy  to  foretel  where  theymuil  end.     When  by  fuch 
ways    any  nation  renders   itfelf  ripe  for  deftru£iion,  then  docj 
Divine  Providence,  concurring  with  and  aiding  natural  caufes, 
proceed  to  inflicl  the  judgment   fuch  a  nation  has  defcrved,  by 
raifing  up   fome  foreign  enemies  to  infult  and  invade  it;  or  by 
permitting  its  own  unnatural  fons  to  weaken  anddillra^  it;  or  by 
both  thefe  together,  which   indeed  ufually   excite   and  inflanarfr 
each  other,  completing  its  decay,  and  hailening  its  difToiution.* 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed  vviih  thar 
force  of  reafoning,  propriety  of  fentiment,  purity  and  perfpicuity 
of  lUle,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  this  difcourfe. 

43.  A  Sermon  preached  bi^fcre  the  Hot  Hcufe  of  Commons y  at  St» 
Margaret*/,  Weilminfter,  on  January  30,  1771.  ^  James 
King,  M.  A,  4/0.  IS.     T.  Payne. 

An  ingenious  difcourfe  on  the  grounds  and  obligations  of  ci- 
vil government,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Wherefore  ye  muft 
neeus  be  jub^edy  not  only  for  turatht  but  aljo  for  confcit  nee  fake. 
Kom,  xiii.  5 

MISC     ELLANEOUS- 

44.  A  Treattfe  on  the  Vfe  of  Dfetfive  Arms.  Tranjlatcd frcn  the 
French  ofM.  Joly  de  Maizroy,  Lieutenant  Culonel  of  hfavtry. 
By  Thomas  Mant,  late  Major  of  a  Brigade^  ^litl?  Notes  by  the 
TranJlatoKy  Zvo.  Is.   Walter. 

The  tendency  of  this  ingenious  and  vvell-tranflated  pamphlet, 
IS  to  rcftore  the  cuftom  of  defenjive  arms,  *  not  a  load  of  armour, 
(fays  the  author)  but  only  fuch  as  was  in  ufe  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  when,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  and  the  excellence 
of  their  difcipline,  they  fubducd  the  world.* 
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Our  readers  will  certainly  be  impatient  to  know  what  the  Cea^ 
timents  of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  arefuppofed  to  ufe  Jf/}n- 
^ve  as  well  as  ofFenlive  arms,  may  be  on  this  occafion.  We 
have  afforded  the  fubjed  a  ferious  confideration,  and  ihould  be 
ungrateful  to  the  public  were  we  to  lay  any  opinion  before  it 
which  did  not  immediately  refult  from  our  own  experience, 
m  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  literary  campaigns. 

Led  on  by  general  Hamilton,  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
repuKe,  or  lojt  any  of  our  troops  by  the  oli'eniive  weapons  of 
our  enemies,  though  it  is  well  known  that  we  have  not  once 
taken  the  field  clad  in  any  other  defrnjive  armour  than  a  piece  of 
blue  paper  iliched  over  our  backs.  Covered  in  this  flrnht  man- 
ner, we  have  not  unfrequenily  overthrown  gigantic  enemies, 
fometimes  {heathed  in  RuYlian  panoply,  or  dreft  in  gaudy 
leathern  furcoats,  fabricated  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  ^Num-* 
bers  of  our  adverfaries,  every  month  exult  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
calf,  and  even  llrip  the  back  of  the  fheep  to  protect  their  perfons,. 
while  they  militate  againil  us. — Shall  we,  <v.ho  ha've  in  conqwjf 
Jiretched  our  arms  fo  far y  without  the  leaf!:  impediments  to  our 
valour  ? Oiail  we  advife  our  brother  foldiers  to  adopt  fuch  an- 
cient incumbrances  as  are  recommended  by  this  author  and  his 
tranflator? — Perifh  the  ignoble  thought ! — If  at  any  time  we  put 
on  arms,  feemingly  defenfive,  it  is  rather  foritaie  than  ufe  that 
they  are  worn,  being  indeed  prefcnted  to  us  by  our  general,  who, 
adopting  the  icheme  attributed  to  his  predecefTor,  Alexander  th« 
Great,  is  willing  to  reprefcnt  his  foldiers  to  pofterity  as  of  more 
than  common  proportion,  and  caufes  every  fuit  to  be  made  {o 
large  as  to  contain  half  a  dozen  of  us  together.  This  care  about  our 
fame  is  hot,  however,  ejierted  till  we  retire  into  quarters  at  the 
end  of  the  yegr  ;  as  our  leader  is  not  in  the  lead  afraid  to  fend  us 
out  on  the  moH  dangerous  c'/peditions,  inverted  only  in  their 
waillcqais  of  pale  blue,  the  uniform  of  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers. 

45.  Ths  La-jjyirsin'VffiigeUtdy  in  a  Stries  of  Letters^    2vo.    \s,6J, 

Bingley. 
A  dry,  unintcre.*ling  Scries  of  Letters  as  ever  came  from  the 
prefs*  Mr  W.  G.  of  Richmond  obtrudes  upon  the  public  his 
long  epillolary  ahcrcation  with  his  attomies  and  lawyers,  on  a 
lubjecl  of  private  and  obfcare  property.  He  has  juilly  con- 
cluded that  people  would  exclaim — '  what  has  the  v/Orld  to  do 
with  Mr.  G.  and  his  fee-farpi-rerit?'  In  coraplaifance,  however 
to  him,  we  {hall  endeavour  to  circulate  the  trite  precaution, 
which,  by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  he  meaiv  toenforce: 
— ♦  Clients  beware  of  your  attornies  and  lawyers;  for  you  inay 
be  impofed  upon  by  them.'  * 

46.  An  Ef)'py\n  the  Weather  \  n.vtth  Remarks   on  the    Shepherd  vf 
Banbury'i  Rules  for  judging  cf  its  Chatiges  yl^^c.  By  John  Millr, 
Efq.  F,  R.  S.  Si'O'  .^s.     Hooper.  - 
This  treatife  appears  to  be  the  moft  rational  which  we  have 

perufed  on  the  fubje«5l ;  and  the  rules  it  contains  for  prognoili- 
cating  the  weather,  are  generally  both  conitrmed  .by  fa^ts  and? 
explained  on  the  principles  of  natural  philofephy. 
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For  the  Month  of  March^  177 1« 

»_ "■■■■■'*. 

Article  I. 

'The  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jafon.  A  Poem,  In  Three  Books : 
Tranjlaiedfrom  the  Greek  e/'ApoUonius  Rhodius'i  Argonautics, 
hy  the  rev.  J.  Ekins,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  King'j-CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  Re^or  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  ^fo,  35.  6</, 
T.  Payne. 

BEFORE  we  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  tranflation,  fome 
account  of  the  original  author  cannot  fail  of  being  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  What  we  have  to  advance  on  this  Tub- 
jefl,  is  coUeded  from  Mr.  Ekins's  Introdudion  to  the  prefent 
work,  and  from  the  Prolegomena  to  H6ez!inus*s  edition  of 
Apollonius,  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1641. 

Apollonius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria*  and  born  in. the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  near  three 
hundred  years  before  Chrift.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
was  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  Rhodius,  becaufe  he 
had  formerly  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes ;  others,  becaufe 
Rhoda  was  his  mother's  name.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  the  fcholar,  if  not  the  rival,  of  Callimachus.  At  his 
return  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,  he  was  appointed  by  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  to  fucceed  Eratofthenes  in  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic library ;  and,  at  his  death,  was  buried  in  the  fame  tomb 
with  his  poetical  mafter. 

We  are  far  from  joining  with  the  learned  tranflator,  who 
feems  to  think,  that  regard  f^r  the  hiltory  ot  the  Argonauts 
requires  an  apology.  The  account  of  their  expedition  is  the 
firft  dawn  of  profane  hiftory  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  If  we  confider  the  marvellous  relations  which  pur- 
fued  the  firft  adventurers  on  their  return  from  America  ;  if  wc 
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obferve,  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  vifit  any  plaee  not  knowrt 
before,  without  giving  the  world  an  opportunity  to  replcnifh 
irfelt"  wiih  wonders,  we  fliall  have  little  reafon  to  be  Turprifed 
that  the  firft  attempt  at  navigation  is  clouded  with  fables.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  antiquity  had  their  Cyclops,  fince  later 
times  have  their  Paragons.  The  ArgonaUtic  expedition  is  pro- 
perly the  fiirt  aera  of  the  aftldns  of  men.  The  fpace  beyond 
it,  is  filled  with  gods,  giants,  and  Titans.  To  difentangle  the 
hiflory  of  Jafon's  voyage  from  the  fables  with  which  fo  many 
ages  have  united  it,  is,  at  this  day,  utterly  impoflible ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  manners  afcribed  to  the  different 
nations,  by  Apollonius  are  fuch  as  iii  thofe  barbarous  ages 
were  really  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Ekins  obferves,  that  though  ranked  by  the  ancient  cri- 
tics among  the  principal  of  tiie  Greek  heroic  poets,  Apollo- 
nius  is  an  author  at  prcfcnt  lilile  known,  but  by  thofe  beautiful 
extrads  from  his  works  in  the  judicious  and  elegant  collegian  from 
the  Greek /o^//,  lauly  made  J  or  the  ufe  of  Eton  School. 

Here  is  a  compliment  to  the  fchool,  at  which  the  tranflator 
received  his  education,  thnill  in  with  a  fjfficicnt  degree  of 
violence  ;  and  we  fmcerely  think  ourfelves  juftified  in  alTerting, 
that  the  fame  of  the  Alexandrian  bard  has  been  hitherto  lit- 
tle diffufcd  by  this  boafted  Icletflion,  of  which  we  never  heard 
till  now,  nor  have  met  with  any  one  whofe  curiofity  it  has  at 
all  awakened.  The  truth  i5,  that  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  like 
others  who  have  beenmiilakenly  ranked  in  the  fecond  clafs  of 
anticnt  wrirers,  is  fludicd  but  little  in  proportion  to  thofe  who 
have  been  allowed  a  place  among  the  firfh  With  the  flory  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  together  with  the  Loves  of  Jafon 
and  iMcdta,  the  mafs  of  readers  were  well  acquainted,  from 
the  Epifiies  and  Metarnorphofes  of  Ovid,  or  the  Epic  of  Va- 
lerius Fhiccus.  Curiofity,  therefore,  as  to  the  argument  of 
the  poem,  had  been  completely  gratified  ;  nor  have  the  fev/ 
editions  of  it  hitherto  publiHiedj^fceen  executed  in  fuch  a  rtian- 
iier  as  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  reader  through  four 
books,  wh'ch  confift  of  above  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty  lines. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumfbnce,  which,  beyond  all 
others,  may  entitle  ApoUonius  to  a  Ihare  of  the  public  notice. 
For  this  advantage  he  is  indebted  to  Virgil,  who  has  borrowed 
from  him  that  part  of  the  yEneid  which  was  moft  applauded 
even  by  the  Romans  them.felves.  Nor  did  he  adopt  from  our 
author  the  model  only  on  which  his  fourth  book  is  formed, 
but  alfo  many  particular  beauties  which  are  tranfplanted  thro' 
the  reft  with  an  unfparing  hand.  Among  thele,  the  Pugilatut 
between  Dares  and  Enteilus,   in  his  fifth  book,  deierves  to  be 

ex- 
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exemplified,  being  clofely  copied  from  that  of  Amycus  and 
Pollux  in  our  author*s  fecond.  Nay,  fo  full  of  Apollonius  was 
the  imagination  oi  the  Romati,  that  he  has  reprefchted  Butes 
(a  champion  who  was  killed  by  Paris,  at  the  funeral  games  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Heclor)  as  defcendod  from  this  con- 
quered king  of  Bebrycia. 

ad  tumulum  quo  maximus  tccuhat  Heiior 

Valorem  But  en  imman'i  corpore,   qui  fe 

Behrycia  njeniens  Amyci  de  gtnte  Jerebat^ 

Perculit^    et  fulva  moribundum  extendi t  arena. 
The    Argo,  which,  according  to  the  iiiflion  of  Apolldn^u^* 
was  built  with  oaks  cut  down  from  the  grove  of  Dodona,   was 
turned  at  laft  into  a  fign  of  the  zodiac  ; 

— —  rat  is  berouTtif  qua  nunc  quoque  navigat  ajirii, 

Manilius,  v.  ver.  13. 

i Argo  rutilam  inttr  fidera  puppim 

t>ucitur,  Avienus,  v.  76$. 

and  therefore  the  fhips  of  jf/neas,  which  were  fabricated  froiti 
tlie  pines  of  Ida,  confecrated  to  Cybele,  were  finally  converted 
into  fea  nymphs.  The  Argo,  indeed,  being  compofed  of  the 
more  oracular  timber  of  the  two,  had,  like  the  horfe  of 
Achilles,  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  beftowed  on  it.  Juno  con- 
duds  Jafon,  and  the  fons  of  Phrixus,  through  the  ciry  in  a 
cloud  ;  and  therefore  Venus  is  made  to  extend  the  like  pro- 
tetflion  to  ^neas  and  his  followers.  When  Hercules  ftcps  into 
the  veflel,  it  finks  deeper  with  his  weight :  the  entry  of  ^ncas 
into  Charon's  bark  has  the  fame  effect.  The  idea  of  Celseno, 
the  harpy,  who  fpcaks  to  the  Trojan  chief,'  is  taken  from  the 
rook,  who  addrirlT^s  the  augur  Mopfus,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Argonantics ;  and  the  extraordinary  fwiftnefs  which  Vir- 
gil afcribes  to  Camilla,  Apollonius  had  before  appropriated 
to  Polyphemus.  On  this  occafion,  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
fcribe  both  the  original  and  the  copy. 

• — no-Kifr,urj —  Probably  we  Ihould  read  Ervfr.uo,-,  for  {b  this 
hero  is  denominated  in  the  Latin  verficn  of  Hoezliuus,  as  well  as 
in  the  IVth  Book  of  our  author,  verfe  1464. 

El<i>r,fjioi  TTio-vHi;.   Aiyad;  yi  y,iv  l^ia  rnXu 
"Ofl-a-i  &ahi7y, 

N  2  Again, 
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"iX'i^^  Tiyfofjiivoi  he^^  vi(po^r,TQ  ksMv&u,      Lib.  i.  V.  1 79,  &^ 

Hot  fuptr  advemt  Volfca  de  gente  Camilla^   See, 

— —  curfuque  pedum  prater tere  <ventos  : 

Ilia  'vel  intaclee  fegetii  per  Jumma  <volartt 

Gramina,   nee  teneras  curfu  lajijjh  crijiai  : 

Vel  mare  per  medium  fuSiu  fu/penfa  tumenti. 

Ferret  iter  i  celeres  nee  tingeret  aqucre  plant  as.  Lib.  viii.  v.  803  » 
Many  more  adoptions  as  ftiiking,  Hill  remain  unnoticed  j 
and  we  cannot  help  cxprefling  our  wonder,  that  none  among 
the  various  editors  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  have  enabled  us  ta 
judge  of  his  originality,  by  comparing  him  with  the  author  at 
prefent  under  our  confideration,  as  \^eU  as  Homer  ;  far  as  Ma- 
crbbius  fays,  non  de  unius  racemis  'vindimiam  ftbi  fecH,  Jed  bene  in 
rem  fuam  n;ertit  quicquid  ubicunque  invenit  imitandum  *.  Such  OC- 
cafionally  has  been  Virgirs  atteiTtion  to- the  manner  of  Apol- 
lonius,  that  by  too  flrid  an  imitation  he  has  deviated  into  lit- 
tle improprieties,  like  that  which  perhaps  may  be  obferved  iit 
the  following  inftance.  The  Greek  poet  begins  the  fable  of 
the  Loves  of  Jafon  and  Medea,  with  an  invocation  to  lirato  j 
for  fays  he,  addrefling  her, 

riacQivtxa^.   Tw  xai  a-o)  iTTVf arov  avo^,   dvv'irlxi. 
But  Virgil  invokes  her  afTiftance  far  the  dedudion  of  hiftoFrcal' 
particulars  only,   and  therefore  with  no  apparent  propriety. 

Again,  ver.  1483. 

Polyphemus,  the  fon  of  Elatus,  was  a  hero  who  had  been  left 
behind  with  Hercules  in  Mylia,  and  at  the  fame  twne  is  fpaken  of 
as  abfent. 

— —  iV  'HfaxX>i^  ftTrrXsyfw?  TTETru&oiTo, 
NoVtf  xjjJormijrtv   Kn  h^vixsyci;  A^yoi 

The  miftake  was  eafy  to  be  made  by  a  carelefs  tranfcriber  frorw 
a  MS.  perplexed  with  abbreviations,  or  indeed  from  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  Apollonius,  printed  in  uncouth  capitals  at  Floience,  in 
X496.  The  editions  of  Aldus  in  1521,  and  Henry  Stephens  in 
3'574,  concur  with  that  of  Hoezlinus. 

*  It  is  fingular  that  Macrobius,  who  has  diftin6Hy  pointed  out 
every  circumltance  which  "Virgil  has  borrowed  from  Homer,  Pin- 
dar, Ennius,  &c.  (hould  have  contented  himfelf  with  faying  only 
that  the  poet  transferred  the  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jalon  to  Dido  and 
^neas,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  the  ^neid,  without  feie£ting  any 
particular  inftances  of  imitation  out  of  the  many  which  might  have 
i«en  found  in  that  book  as  well  as  in  ail  the  reft, 
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J^'tt«r  <igt  qui  regeSf  E^atOt  qua  tempora  rerum, 
^tt  Latio  antiquo  futrit  Jiatusy  Sec.  Lib.  iii.  v»  37. 

The  commentators,  indeed,  declare,  (we  know  not  how  jus- 
tifiably) that  Erato  is  meant  in  this  inftance  to  ftand  for  Clio, 
Calliope,  or  Tome  other  Mufe. 

*  The  chief  objciTtion  made  by  the  critics  to  the  whole 
poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  (fays  Mr.  Ekins)  is,  that  his 
fubjefl  is  carried  through  four  long  books  in  one  continued  fe- 
ries,  by  which  means  the  principal  aclion  of  it  is  neither  fo 
artfully  introduced,  nor  placed  in  (6  confpicuous  a  light  as  it 
might  have  been.'  Of  the  jiidice  of  this  cenfure,  we  are  in 
fome  meafure  convinced  ;  and  yet  muft  own,  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  author  through  his  entire  narrative,  with  that  un- 
remitted attention  which  its  intrinlic  merit  only  could  have  fup- 
ported.  Apollonius  is  certainly  unrivalled  among  the  antients, 
in  both  the  language  and  defcription  of  Love;  and  we  are,  in 
fome  doubt,  whether  our  own  Shakefpeare  has  exprelled  it 
with   a  fuperior  degree  of  propriety,  delicacy  or  force. 

As  theilream  can  never  rife  above  the  fountain,  the  value  of 
a  tranflation  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  eitimated  by  the  character 
of  the  original  author.  Of  the  Greek  heroic  poets,  Apollonius 
may  juftly  claim  the  next  place  to  Homer.  Longinus  himfelf 
obferves,  that  though  he  could  never  rife  to  Homer's  excel- 
lencies, he  knew  how  to  avoid  his  faults;  and  if  he  is  never 
fuperlatively  great,  he  is  likewife  never  ridiculoufly  mean.  The 
fame  critic  thinks  the  powers  of  Homer  more  to  be  defired 
tlian  the  cool  c-orrednefs  of  Apollonius  ;  and  we  believe  all 
the  world  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  But  to  be  merely  exempt 
from  faults,  is  not  the  juft  praife  of  our  author.  Whoever 
reads  him,  or  his  tranflator,  will  likewife  find,  that  he  has 
many  and  fplendid  beauties,  among  which  may  be  [)articularly 
obferved,  the  mention  of  the  Caucafean  Eagle,  ?Jedea's  Fare- 
wel  to  her  Virgin  Bedy  and  Cynthia's  Triumph  over  Mcdea*s 
Pafiion. 

Medea,  who  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  after  her  mind 
had  been  rent  by  anguifli  and  deformed  by  guilt,  appears 
throughout  this  piece,  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  fimphcity ; 
or  at  leaft,  ading  only  in  obedience  to  the  diflates  of  a  pal^ 
fion  from  which  the  moft  exahed  charaflers  are  not  exempt,. 
The  gratification  of  that  palfion  llie  feeks  by  juftifiable  mean9, 
and  even  her  magic  is  exerted  only  fir  the  prefervation  of  the 
gre-it  and  brave.  The  author,  in  our  opinion  at  leaft,  has 
left  the  fequel  ri  her  misfortunes  to  poets,  who  have  written 
with  manitcft  inferiority  on  the  fame  fubje't>.  Among  thefe, 
we  muft  not  forget  to  enumerate  Euripides,  the  fpurious  Ar- 
gonautics  attributed  to  Orpheus,  together  with  Ovid,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.     It   fliould   feem,  from  the  following  pafiage, 

N  3  thst 
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that  this  fable  continued  to  be  popular  even    till  the   time  of 
Juvenal,  who   flourifhed   under  Domitian,  or,  as  Spence  and 
Dodwell  arc  of  opinion,  under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian. 
Net  a  magis  fiuUi  doniu^  ejl  fua,   quam  mihl  Mar  lis 
Lucuiy  <3  jJLoliis  ^icinum  rupihui  antrum 
Vulcani ;   quid  agant  'venti,    qua:  torqueat  umlrat 
JEacus^  unde  alius  fur Tl\m  devehat  aurum 
PfiLLicpL^  ;  quant  OS  ja(uUtur  Monychus  ornos.  Sec, 

Juv.  Sat  T. 
It  now  remains   to   fpeak  more   particularly  of  Mr.  Ekins's 
performance,   which  we  have  compLircd,  in   many  of  the   moft 
inferefling  pafTages,  with  the  ojiginal  ;  and  hefitate  not  a  mo- 
ment to  congratulate  the  literary  world   on  fo  valuable   an  ac- 
quifition.     We    fliail  point  out,  indeed,    a  few  inftances,  in 
which  he  has  not  given  the  fenfe  of  his  author  fo  fully  as  per- 
haps was  pofiible  ;  and  yet,  we   know  not  whether,  on    the 
wliolf,  the  poem  could  be  more  cxadly  rendered  into  EngliHi 
verfe,  without  injury  to  is  fpirir.    Mr.  Ekins  is  peculiaily  happy 
in  transfufing  the  tendernefs  of  ApoUonius  into  his  own  lines  ; 
and  if  at  any   time  he   fmks  beneath  his  author,  it  is  when 
our  language  would  not  fupport  him  in  the  imitation  of  dar- 
ing Grecifms.     Mr.  Ekins    adds,  at   the  end    of  his  Preface, 
,  that    he  recolle«Sls    no   tranflation  of  this  poem    ever   before 
given  to  the  public,  excepting  t\^o  fmall  piecqs  by  the  late  Mr. 
Weft,  the   tranflator   of  Pindar.     He   might,    however,    have 
known,   that  the  combat    between  Amycus   and   Pollux  had 
been  publlHied  by  Mr.  Fawkes,   as  a  Supplement  to  his  Theo- 
critus J  and  two  other  Epifodes  by  Mr,  Broome,  Pope's  coad- 
jutor in    the   Odyfiey.     The  firft  of  thefe  gentlemen    might 
eafily  have  been  overlooked   in   the  herd  of  common  tranfla- 
tors ;  but   we    cannot   help   exprefling   our    wonder,   that  he 
{hould  have  been  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  latter,  who  was 
not  only  an  excellent  verfifier,  but  a  learned  man.     We   fliaU 
now  lay  an  extraft  before  the  reader,  and  confine  the  few  ob- 
fervations  we  fliall  offer,  to  tie  bottom  of  the  page, 
*  When  ROW  the  Maid's  afflicted  thoughts  purfiie 
Her  plans,  fecreted  from  her  Parent's  view, 
Mix'd  fhame  and  grief  her  tortured  bofom  rend. 
Mean  while  on  earth  the  fliades  of  r.ight  del'cend  : 
*  VVuh  eye  now  tix'd  on  bright  Orion's  ray, 
Through  the  dark  feas  the  Pilot  fleers  his  way. 
Now  hopes  fome  Traveller  his  eyes  to  clofe, 
The  Watchman  !tea!s  a  wifn  of  foft  repote  ; 
E'en  fome  fond  Mother  now  forbears  to  weep 
O'er  her  lofl  babes,  and  fmks  in  balmy  deep  ; 
Hufnd  in  the  noife  of  dogs,  rude  clamours  ceafe, 
And  Silc-nce  holds  its  midnight  reign  in  peace; 

*  I'Zitfi  eye  no<z>j  fiyd  on  bright  Orion  s  rayj  &;c. 
Here  the  tranfiutor  has  omitted  a  circumitance  which  is   not 

with- 
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Ytft  from  Medea  fly  the  fweets  of  reft, 
"While  Jafon's  love  with  fear  dilli  a<5ts  her  breaft, 
Leil  vanquiflrd  in  the  martial  plnin  he  bleeti : 
Thought  follows  thoui',ht,  and  cares  to  cares  fucceed. 
-f  As  when  in  vafe  fie(h  pour'd  tlie  Iparkling  Itreani 
Darts  o'er  the  roof  the  Sun's  velkcted  bisam, 

^  ; ■  — 

without  its  beauty  and  propriety.  Apollonius  (peaks  of  more  than 
one  pilot  ormarintrj  and  dercribesthein  as  fometimes  obferving  He- 
lice,  or  the  Greater  Bear,  and  lomctinies  dircfting  their  courle  by 
the  liars  which  form  the  conltellation  of  Orion.     L.  744.     Book  iii« 

Thefe  ftars  are  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  each  other,  one 
being  near  the  ecpiinoilial,  and  the  other  near  the  northern  pole. 
See  Homer,  lib.  xviii.  1.  486. 

■  to  rt  o-filvof  'si^'tuvofy 

"Aj-x/ov  y,  >.7  >^  afxa^av  iTrUXririv  naXiHTtv, 

It  may  beobferved  from  Theocritus,  that  the  midnight  hour  was 
known  to  the  failors  by  the  declination  of  the  Bear  from  the  Meri- 
dian, and  the  appearance  of  Orion  above  the  Horizon,  fo  that  they 
could  fee  at  once  both  conftellations. 

"^A/txc;  ^l  a-T^B<p'.rai  y.ia-o'.hK'riov  I?  otjyjv  aPK-roq 
Sl^ixva  nar   atTsv,  6  3"'  a/xf  a;y£»  fxiy/fj  aj^&v 

Tneoc.  HPAKAISK02,    V.  ii. 

Th^  reader  may  be  entertained   by  comparing  our  author's  de- 
fcription  of  Night  with  that  which  Virgil  has  copied  from  it. 
Ni/^  (jt.h  iTTziT   Im  yoXttv  aysv  Kyi<pag.   ol  S''  i\l  tti/Vtw 
HaZrai  sic  EXixnvTE  i^  as-TS^n;  ^iZ^iwot; 
"E^^ctacv  iK  v«i>v.  vTrvoio  H  xcti  tic  o5'*t))c 
"H  S'jj  K)  TrvXdoc^Of;  hX^tro.    Jtai  tivx  Tral^o))/ 

MnTE^a   TsSvECTttJV  ttS'lVCV  TTe^i  KMfX    EKaXvTTTBy' 

OlH  Kv'joiv  i>.a-A.r.  sr  d'.'A  ttJoXiv,  u  ^po^  ksv 
llXneit;'  a-iytiie  fjiiXai\o,u.i\7iv  h/p  l^^vnv, 
'AX>.a  fxaX'  ti  Mnhmv  ettI  yXvut^i^  XaQiv  ottvo;.      Lib.  Hi.  V,  74^,   ^C, 

Nox  eraty  et  placidum  carpeba/it  fejfa  foporem 
JEquora  :  quum  medio  'voluutrturfukra  lapfu^ 
Cum  facet  omnis  ager  :  pscudes  picL-tque  volucresy 
^faque  lacus  late  liquidcs,  quaque  afpera  dufiiis 
Ruratenenty  fomno  pofxt ae  juh  node  filenti 
Len'ibant  curas^  et  corda  cblita  labcrum. 
At  non  infelix  amm'i  Pheenifat  nee  U7iquanh 
Sc[--vitur  in  fo  vino  Si  Sec. 

In  Virgil,  Sleep  exerts  only  a  general  influence  overthe  whole  crea- 
tion. Weary  Labour  is  indebted  to  it  for  rer»ole,  and  hufy  Care, 
for  oblivion.  In  Apollonius,  thofe  are  reprefented  awake,  whole 
purfiiits  demanded  vigilance  ;  and  yet  fuch  is  the  powerful  inter- 
poHrion  of  deep,  that  it  hufl;es  the  anguifh  of  a  mother's  frrief, 
while  yet  her  new-born  infants  lie  dead  before  her.  One  circuin- 
ilance  that  reaches  the  heart,  is  worth  a  thoullmd  oC  thofe  which 
only  afford  pleafure  to  the  ini:<gination 

t  As  nvheni-^  Vhsv.frejl;  poitr\i,  the  fp.arkUti^f  ream.    Sec. 

The  want  of  the  article  /?,  v.hich   is  always  placed  before  nouns 

9f  the  fmgular  number,  renders  the  beginning  of  thi^  line  hai-th 

N  4  and 
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The  glancing  rays  in  rapid  eddies  roll, 

So  wavering  pafuons  to(s  the  Virgin's  foul. 

Soft  tears  of  pity  find  their  ready  way. 

And  on  her  frame  the  latent  forrows  prey ; 

Such  are  Love's  rankling  wounds,  through  every  vein 

And  intnoft  nerve  quick  flioots  the  darting  pain. 

*  She  now  refolves  with  herbs  of  magic  charm 
'Gainft  the  dire  beafts  the  Stranger  Youth  to  arm. 
Now  chang'd  her  firfi:  fond  purpofe  (lie  foregoes, 
And  meditates  by  death  to  end  her  woes  : 

Yet  a  fliort  moment,  nor  to  this  inclined, 
Nor  on  that  courfe  is  bent  her  wavering  mind. 
She  means  with  patience  Heav'n's  decrees  to  wait. 
And  bow  refign'd  beneath  the  will  of  Fate. 

*  Doubtful  (he  paus'd  j  at  length,  "  Ah  Wretch  !"  (lie  cries, 
"What  varied  forrows  all  around  me  rife  ! 

Each  way  my  mind,  bereft  of  counfel,  knows 

No  cure,  no  refpite,  to  thefe  heartfelt  woes. 

Oh  !  that  I  firft  by  Dian's  bow  had  bled. 

Ere  by  fome  God  or  vengeful  Fury  led, 

Tlie  Sons  of  Phrixus  touch'd  the  Grecian  fhore. 

And  thefe  dire  evils  to  our  country  bore  ! 

Fall  may  the  Youth,  if  fo  the  Fates  ordain. 

By  me  unaided,  on  the  martial  plain  ! 

For  how  the  magic  potion  (hould  I  give  ? 

By  what  feign'd  tale  my  Parent's  ear  deceive  ? 

—Yet  if  apart  I  firft  the  Youth  addrefs. 

And  by  his  prefence  footh  my  fond  diftrefs  ! 

For  ah  !  what  folace  from  his  death  can  flow  ! 

— 'Tis  that  would  fill  the  meafure  of  my  woe  — 

Honour  and  (liame  farewell  1  preferv'd  by  me 

Far,  far  from  Colchis,  let  the  Vi61or  flee  ! 

And  thv^fame  day,  that  crowns  his  glorious  ftrifc. 

By  cord  or  poilon  ends  my  hated  life.— 

Yet  after  death  would  foul  reproach  proclaim 

My  guilty  deeds,  and  blaft  my  Virgin  fame  : 

This,  this  is  flie,  the  Colchian  Maids  v/ill  cry,  -* 

Who  for  a  Stranger's  lawlefs  love  could  die,  J 

And  brand  her  Father's  houfe  with  infamy  !  J 

Then  what  dif^race  upon  my  name  were  caft  ! 

— Oh  !  may  this  night  of  forrow  be  my  lail  ! 

Death,  fudden  death,  the  fcene  of  guilt  fliall  clofe. 

And  fcreen  my  honour  from  infultmg  foes." 

and  unpleafing.    Such  ,omiflions  are  only  to  be  allowed  Ia  bur- 
lefque  poetry.     This  fimile  is  clofely  copied  by  Virgil. 

HSX4H  o5j  T4:  T£  ^SiUOi:  tvi7ra.\Xirai  mr/Xn 
"TJaToj  i^dv:B5-a,  to  Jii  viov  «£  XEtenTt 
'H£  'rru  iv  j/auXis  kbxvtcii'   h  8'  hBa,  Kai  £v3* 
SlXiit  cTeo^ciXiyfi  Tjv<t!r<r£Tat  aia-cuo'ay 
"Sl-g  Ji  K,  iv  r^Ssi-s-i  uss^  IXtXi'^jTo  y.ov^n;.     Ver.  755,  &c, 
Aique  an'imum  nunc  hue  celerem  nunc  di'vidit  illuc, 
hi  parte  [que  rapii  <vaiias,  ferque  omnia 'vefj'ai. 
S'lcitt  aqua  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ah  nts 
Sole  repercujfum  ant  raiiiantis  imagine  Luna^ 
Omnia  pernjoUt at  late  loca^  jamque  fub  aura^ 
J^rigitur,  fummique  ferit  laquearia  te^i^         i^neid.   Lib.  viii. 
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*  Straight  to  her  herbs  (lie  flies,  a  precious  ftore^ 
Of  healing  fome,  and  fome  of  baneful  power  : 
The  calTce't  plac'd  upon  her  knee,  (he  fat, 

And  with  unceaiing  tears  bevvaird  her  fate. 
And  now,  abandoned  to  defpair,  (he  fought 
From  the  dire  ftore  to  cull  the  pois'nous  draught, 
•  Unlocked  the  fatal  ca(lcet,---when  the  dread 
Of  death  around  her  all  its  horrors  fpread. 
Long  time  flie  paus'd  :--before  her  eyes  appeared 
life's  cheerful  fcene,  with  all  its  joys  endear-d. 
The  gay  delights  of  Youth's  exulting  reign, 
And  her  lov'd  equals  of  the  Virgin  train  : 
Each  obJe<5l  feems  more  lovely,  and  the  Sun 
His  daily  courfe  in  brighter  orb  to  run. 

*  Back  to  its  place  the  caflcet  (he  confiaia'd. 
As  Juno's  counfels  fix'd  her  wavering  mind. 
She  wi(h'd  that  loon  the  purple  morn  might  rife. 
And  give  the  youthful  Hero  to  her  eyes. 

Her  herbs  already  (he  in  thought  prepajes. 
Oft,  looking  for  the  dawn,  her  door  unbars  j 
At  length  Aurora  darts  her  orient  rays, 
And  the  whole  town  its  living  fcene  difplays. 

*  Argus  (his  watchful  Brothers  left  behind 
To  wait  the  motions  of  the  Virgin's  mind,) 
Hirafelf  prepares  back  haft'ning  to  regain 
The  Grecian  bark,  and  join  the  warlike  tram. 

*  When  now  the  Maid  firft  views  the  morn  appear. 
She  binds  the  golden  ringlets  of  her  hair, 

That  lay  difFufely  o'er  her  bofom  fpread. 

And  pours  frefh  fweetsof  efience  o  er  her  head. 

Smooths  her  parchd  cheeks,  girds  on  the  flowing veft 

With  clafps  well  fitted  to  her  flender  waift : 

Then  with  her  filver  woven  veil  ad©rn"d. 

In  loftier  gait,  as  tho'  her  woes  (he  (corn'd. 

With  hafty  Itep  (lie  traverfes  her  room,  •% 

Alike  regardlefs  of  her  prefent  doom,  v 

And  weightier  forrows  that  are  ftill  to  come.  5 

*  She  then  gives  orders  to  the  female  band 
Who  in  attendance  near  her  charhber  (land, 

(In  number  twelve,  the  fame  their  blooming  years, 

And  each  a  Virgin's  fpotlefs  title  bears  j) 

For  Hecat's  (brine  fne  bids  them  flraight  prepare 

Her  mulej!,  and  harnefs  to  her  poiilii'd  car. 

Forth  from  her  chell  a  fpeli  of  mighty  fame 

She  takes,  that  fi  cm  Prometheus  Doails  its  name : 

•  IVhen  the  tiread 

Of  death  J  around  her  all  its  korrars  fpread. 


o.'K'Xa.  »  a(t>roi) 


The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  this  line,  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
luckily  exprelied  by  the  tranflator.  Medea  does  not  appear  tu 
have  been  afraid  of  death  only  as  the  mere  extinction  of  life.  The 
lonely  horrors  of  the  infernal  region  (eem  to  have  been  liulden'y 
prefent  to  her  imagination,  and  thefe  (he  oppofcs  in  the  next  lines, 
to  the  fociai  pleafures  of  this  upper  world. 

Who- 
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Whoe'er  with  this  (nocturnal  rites  firft  paid 
To  the  dread  Goddefs  of  the  Stygian  (hade,) 
His  limbs  anoints,  fecure  nor  pointed  fteel. 
Nor  the  fierce  fire's  pervading  flame  fliall  feel. 
But  with  new  ftrength  and  vigour,  for  that  day. 
Endued,  unconquer'd  prowefs  fliall  difplay. 

*  This  plant  tlie  wild  Caucafean  fummits  bore 
(Firft  fprung  from  venom  of  ^  Prometheus'  gore, 
As  the  feU  eagle  on  his  entrails  preyd  j) 
In  form  like  the  Corycian  Crocus  made. 
Borne  by  two  ftems,  its- flower  f*om  earth  itrear'd 
A  cubit's  height,  raw  flcfli  its- root  appeared. 
"With  juice  of  this,  as  black  as  gum  diiliU'd 
From  mountain  oak,  a  Ca(pian  (hell  was  fill'd. 
In  the  pure  ftrcam  when  hrlt  feven  times  the  Maid 
Had  bathd  her  limbs,  and,  in  black  veil  array'd, 
•  Seven  tinji<!,  at  midnight  hour,  by  Brimo'sname, 
From  Stygian  realms  invok'd  th'  imperial  Dame. 
Straight,  as  the  root  was  feverd,   from  below  1 

Earth  murmui-ing  fliook,  and  confcious  of  the  blow  r 

Prometheus  groan'd  in  fympathizing  woe  1  "* 

f  The  Maid  this  herb  felefting  from  the  reft, 
Lays  on  the  zqiie  that  binds  her  lovely  breaft. 
Then  from  the  gate  forth  ifl'uing  mounts  her  car, 
"With  her  the  feat  twochofen  Virgin's  (hare, 
But  ftie  herfelCthe  well-wrought  lafli  and  reins 
In  her  own  hand,  to  fpeedher  courfe,   fultains. 
Swift  lolls  the  rapid  chariot,  as  tiie  reft 
Of  her  fair  train  behind  clofe  thronging  preft, 

«  3  Pronnetheus,  the  fon  of  Ilipetns,  was  feigned  by  the  Poets  to 
have  been  faftened,  bycomuiand  of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Caucafus, 
and  to  have  had  his  liver  daily  preyed  upon  by  an  eagle.' 


•  hy  Bi'imo*s  name. 

Mr.  Ekins,  who  in  the  courfe  of  his  work  has  furniflied  feveral 
explanatory  notes,  fhould  have  ijeftowcd  one  on  this  very  un- 
common appellation,  which  is  liere  given  to  Proferpina,  aixl  th  ^^i/uluv^ 
ft  terrenih.  Mercury  is  reported  to  have  attempted  the  chaftity  of 
Proferpine,  vvho  inftantly  aflTuming  her  moft  terrific  fliape,  frighted 
him  away. 

Mercurioque.facrisferfur  Baebeidos  und'is 

Virgineu7?i  Brimo  CGmpofuiffe  latus.       Propert,  Lib.  ii.  EI  eg.  a. 

+  The  Maid  this  herb  feIe8ingfro7n  the  reft 
Lays  on  the  xone  that  binds  ker  lo'vely  breajl. 
Toy  p*  ny  i^a'.tKHTa.  ^voS^n  y.rirSero  fJiiT^*i, 
"h  tb  cl  ajJitpoa-Uia-i  'Ktcl  a-Tri^sra-m  h»r: 

''  That  critic  is  very  unreafonable  who  expe6>s  a  poetical  tranflator 
fliall  be  able  to  give  the  iborce  of  every  fyllable  which  he  finds  in  his 
original.  He  (hould,  however,  always  pay  a  proper  attention  to 
tiiofe  which  appear  to  be  the  leading  ideas,  and  reprefent  them  as 
completely  as  the  difference  hetvyeen  languages  will  permit. 
'Throughout  the  whole  defcription  of  T..ledea's  drefs,  Apollonius 
has  dwelt  much  on  the  article  of  perfumes;  and  in  thefe  two  lines 
feems  to  have  meant  a  dilcrimination  between  her  adfcititious 
fweets,  and  the  native  fragrance  of  her  bofoni. 

And 
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And  nui  attandant  o'er  the  benten  way, 
While  their  light  robes  fuccindt  their  knees  dirpla5% 
•  As  when  frelh  bath'd  in  the  b  Farthenian  tide, 

Or  where  the.  dreams  of  pure  ^  Amnifus  glide, 

Borne  by  Iwift  hinds  fome  facred  feaft  to  (hare. 

Stands  heavenly  Dian  in  herj^oldcTi  car  5 

With  her  the  Nymphs  attendant  hafte  along. 

Some  that  to  fair  Amnifus'  fount  belong. 

Others,  to  join  her  Virgin  train,  forfake 

The  flow'ry  lawn,  rude  clilf,  orrufhy  lake; 

Through  every  wood  the  beads,  with  howling  cry,  ' 

Shrink  back,  and  trembling  from  her  prelence  fly  j 

Thus  as  Medea  pall,  the  crowd  difmay'd 

With  awe  retire  before  the  Princely  Maid. 
*  Now  (lie  the  town  had  left,  and  o'er  the  plain 

Her  courfe  direfting  reach'd  the  facred  fane, 

When  from  her  polifli'd  car  (lie  ilraight  defcends  ; 

The  train  in  lileiiceto  her  words  attends. 

"  What  blame  is  ours,  what  error,  that  this  Hoft 

Thus  all  unnotic'd  fhould  invade  our  coall  ! 

Hence  wild  ccnfulion  reigns  through  every  llreet. 

Nor  at  o^irflirine  the  daily  concourfe  meet. 

Here  then  niy  Nymphs,  unfeen  of  every  eye 

Indulge  your  fports,  and  give  a  loofe  to  joy. 

Cidl  o'er  the  tender  mead  each  faireft  flower. 

Nor  back  return  ye  till  th'  accultom'd  hour  ; 

And  with  rich  fpoils  you  back  fhall  take  your  way. 

If  due  obfervance  to  my  words  you  pay. 

Lo  !  Argus  and  Calciope  require-— 

(But  keep,  O  keep  the  fecret  from  my  Sire!) 

That  for  large  gifts  I  would  my  fuccour  lend. 

And  this  rafli  Stranger  in  the  fight  defend. 

I  yield  aflent,  and  loon  at  my  command 

Th'  appointed  Youth  fliall  in  my  prefence  fl:and. 

So  in  due  ftiares  may  we  his  gifts  divide  j 

-"For  him  fome  deadlier  potion  V\\  provide  • 

But  from  our  converfe  far  be  ye  remov'd." 

She  faid  ;  the  Nymphs  her  crafty  fpeech  approy'd. 

Argus,  inform'd  that  with  the  rifing  day 

To  Hecat's  fhrine  the  Maid  fliould  bend  her  way. 

Calls  ^fon's  Son  apart  from  all  the  train. 

And  ftraight  condu6ls  him  o'er  the  well-known  plain. 

With  Mopfus,  Ikill'd  fure  omens  to  defcry 

From  eveiy  bird  that  ikims  the  liquid  flcy. 

*  Ne'er  in  Man's  firll- born  race,  who  from  above 
Deriv'd  their  line,  high  Progeny  of  Jove, 
Hero,  or  mighty  Demigod,  was  ^<iQw  -% 

Like  Jafon,  crovvn'd  by  Heav'n's  imperial  Queen  s 

With  gifts  of  foft  addrefs,  and  beauty's  lovelieil  mein,  -I 

His  very  Comrades  rapt  in  wonder  gaze. 
Such  heavenly  graces  all  around  him  blaze. 
With  joy  the  <l  Ion  of  Ampuchus  beholds 
What  pleafing  views  his  prefcient  mind  unfolds^ 

b  The  river  Parthenius,  in  Paphlagonia." 
^  Amnifus,  in  Crete.' 
d  The  Augur  Mopfus,* 

«  Hard 
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*  Hard  by  the  path  that  to  the  Temple  leads. 
Its  (hady  boughs  a  branching  Poplar  fprcads ; 
Here  frequent  rooks,  a  loud  loquacious  race. 
On  utmoft  heights  their  airy  manfions  place. 
One,  'midft  the  reft,  its  quivering  pinions  ihook. 
And  from  above,  inlpir'd  by  Juno,  fpoke. 

"  Prophet,  unHciird  in  what  a  child  might  know. 
That  from  the  Maid  no  tender  words  fhall  flow, 
Nor  charm  the  youth  with  love's  enchanting  ftrain. 
While  yet  appear  his  comrades  on  the  plain. 
Falfe  Prophet,  hence-- for  thee,  with  iacred  fire. 
Nor  heavenly  Venus  nor  the  Loves  infpire." 

'  Scoffing  fliie  faid  j  when  Mopfus  fmiled  to  hear 
The  chattering  bird  its  Keav'n-fent  mandates  bear. 
And  thus  to  Jafon---"  Hence  to  Hecat's  fluine. 
There  favouring  to  thy  wifh  the  Maiden  join. 
So  Venus  wills,  who  lends  thee  all  her  aid. 
If  true  what  Phineus  late  prophetic  faid. 
Myfelf  and  Argus  here  apart  will  ftay  : 
Go,  and  alone  purfue  thy  deftin'd  way, 
Each  foothing  art  of  foft  perfuafion  try  : 
Jle  wifely  counferd,  and  the  Chiefs  comply. 

*  Mean-while  Medea,  fix'd  in  thought,  refign'd 
To  one  lov'd  objeft  all  her  tender  mind. 

Vain  were  the  Virgin's  fports,  the  dance,  the  fong, 

Tho'  often  varied,  yet  delights  not  long. 

Heartlefs  fhe  ceas'd,  and  o'er  the  diftant  plain 

Her  eyes,  diverted  from  her  Virgin  train, 

•  With  cheek  inclined  fhe  cafts,  appall'd  with  fear. 

If  but  the  found  of  pafTmg  winds  flie  hear,  7 

Or  tread  of  footfteps  reach  her  trembling  ear.  \ 

*  Soon  to  her  wilh  the  youth  his  prefence  gave. 
As,  high  exulting  from  the  Ocean  s  wave. 
Bright  e  Sirius  beams  in  beauty's  radiant  blaze. 
But  flieds  defti-u6lion  from  his  baneful  raysj 
The  Youth  thus  lovely  to  the  fight  appears, 

-f"  And  fair,  like  his,  but  fatal  afpeit  wears. 

«  e  The  Dog-ftar.' 

•  appaWdnjj'ithfear. 

If  but  the  found  of  pajjing  •zvinds  /he  hgar. 
Or  tread  of  footfeps  reach  her  trembling  ear. 
The  tranflator  has  on  this  occafion  injudicioufly  deferted  his 
original.  The  fenle  is,  that  her  heart  is  ready  to  break  to  pieces 
in  her  bofom,  as  often  as yZ'^  thinks  fhe  hears  the  found  either  of 
wind  or  footfteps,  and  might  have  been  better  exprefled  thus, 
(Uit^ia  {igm^Yxn^puto^  hls-a-roy  njifum  eft  puta<vit.) 

If  but  the  found  of  fancfd  winds  flie  hear. 

Or  tread  of  footftepyf^w.r  to  reach  her  ear. 
and  even  xhtn—appaWd  by  fear  is  a  very  cold  imitation  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  palfage,  which  ftands  thus. 

'h  woooj  h  dveucio  'rra^xQpi^avrci,  S-oirTcn. 
t  And  fair  like  his,   but  fatal  ofpeB  nvears. 

iJere  is  the  fame  want  of  the  article  a  which  we  complained  of 
in  3  former  note  en  this  poem.     It  is  aftoniihing  that  the  tranllator 

could 
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The  Virgin's  heart  ftraight  finks  within  her  breaft. 
Warm  glows  her  cheek,  dim  clouds  her  eyes  invell: 
No  powV  to  move  her  liftlefs  knees  (he  found. 
And  her  fix'd  feet  flood  rooted  to  the  ground. 

*  Now  face  to  face  (withdrawn  the  Virgin  band,) 
The  princely  pair  in  awful  filence  ftand  j 

Like  two  tall  oaks,  or  firs  that  neighb'ring  grow. 
When  alliscalm,  upon  the  mountain's  brow 
Peaceful  they  relij  but  when  the  winds  arife. 
Their  mingled  craih  afcends  the  diftant  Ikies  : 
So  Thefe— -but  foon  Ihall  rifing  paflions  move 
Their  fouls,  excited  by  the  breath  of  love. 

*  The  Maid  he  viewM  with  Heav'n-fent  pangs  opprcft^ 
And  the  mild  purport  of  his  foul  addreft. 

**  Why,  as  alone  thou  fee'll  me,  gentle  Maid, 
(Nor  vain  am  I,)  to  me  this  reverence  paid  ? 
I  am  not,  as  the  race  of  Boafters  are. 
Nor  fuch  the  title  that  in  Greece  I  bear. 
Far  be  thine  awe,  O  Virgin,  and  require 
Of  me,  or  utter  all  thy  foul's  defire  ; 
And  fmce,  with  friendly  purpofe,  we  are  met. 
Where  guilt  ne'er  enters,  in  this  hallow'd  feat. 
Free  be  thy  queftions,  free  thine  anfwers  give. 
With  foothing  words,  ah  !  feck  not  to  deceive ; 
Regard  the  promife  to  thy  Sifter  made, 
And  lend,  O  lend  thine  herbs'  falubrious  aid ! 
Lo  !  I  implore  thee,  by  thy  Parent's  love. 
By  awful  Hecat,  by  protefling  Jove, 
Who  takes  the  Gueft  and  Suppliant  to  his  care  i 
To  thee  as  Gueft  and  Suppliant  I  repair. 
Thou  only  in  the  confiicl,  if  in  vain 
Thine  aid  I  leek  not,  can'ft  my  life  fuftain. 
Such  fair  return  as  thofe  that  diftant  liye 
Can  beft  repay,  and  fits  thee  to  receive. 
Such,  Virgin,  (liall  be  thine  :    immortal  fame 
Shall  grace  with  tributary  praife  thy  name. 
Our  bark  its  wailike  Heroes  fhall  reftore. 
Thy  deeds  refounding,  to  their  natal  fhore  : 
Their  wives  and  parents  that  expe6ling  ftand. 
And  mourn  their  abfence  on  the  Grecian  ftrand. 
Grateful  to  thee  ftiall  bid  their  blefiings  flow. 
By  thee  redeem'd  from  Fate's  impending  blow. 
Nor  erft  in  vain  implor'd  a  Virgin's  aid 
Great  Thefeus,  refcued  by  the  Cretan  Maid, 
(Daughter  of  Minos,  by  Pafiphae  borne, 
Pafiphae's  Sire  the  God  that  gilds  the  morn;) 

could  read  the  line  without  perceiving  its  defeat.     This  fault  oc- 
curs again  in  the  firft  Book,  p.  19. 

The  roof  tmth  brazen  pediment  is  croiun'd. 
Again  in  Book  iii.  p.  89. 

Whenfroin  deep  cave  imperious  to  the  eye. 
Again, 

On  utmofi  heights  their  ^ry  mavjions  place,. 
Again, 
•    -dnd  an  bent  knee  to  ground  the  msnjler  bean, 

7  With 
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With  hull,  as  Minos  foon  his  wrath  forbore, 
She  mounts  the  Bark,  and  leavejl  her  native  fhore  : 
Now,  by  the  God's  belov-d,  her  fparkling  rays, 
*  A  Itarry  crown,  'midll  heavenly  meteors  blaze. 
Nor  leis  on  thee  (hall  Heav'n's  high  favour  wait. 
That  guard'ft  an  Heft  of  Heroes  from  their  fate : 
And  well  thy  gentle  manners  may  be  feen 
In  the  mild  graces  of  thin&  outward  mien." 

*  Thus  as  in  founds  of  fweet  applaufe  he  faidj 
A  lovely  fmile  her  glowing  cheeks  o'erfpread  ; 
Her  dcwncaft  look  befpeaks  the  love  of  praife 
That  round  her  melting  heart  in  fecret  plays. 
And  as  at  length  flie  rears  her  glancing  eyes. 
Her  tongue  the  di6iates  of  her  heart  denies  ; 
She  knew  not  yet,  tho'  lab'ring  oft  to  fpeak. 
How  firft  the  painful  filence  fhe  fhould  break, 
But  wifh'd  at  once,  her  thoughts  i'o  clofely  prefti 
To  utter  all  that  rufh'd  upon  her  breaft. 

*  Straight  from  her  zone  with  bounteous  hand  fhe  gives 
Tlie  protfer'd  herb,  which  joyful  he  receives: 

The  Maid  as  freely  had  her  life  beftow'd, 
Such  charms  in  Jafon's  radiant  beauties  glow'd. 
Effulgent  grace  oVrpow'rs  her  dazzled  fight, 
And  her  foal  melts  in  dreams  of  foft  delight : 
Thus  on  the  blowing  rofe  diffolves  away 
The  dew-drop,  warm'd  by  Phoebus'  orient  ray. 

*  Now  on  the  ground  aba{h'd  they  look,  and  now 
^Vith  fmiles  that  beam'd  beneath  their  joyful  brow. 
From  each  to  each  the  mutual  glances  ran  ; 

With  fauit'ring  voice  at  length  the  Maid  began. 
"  Learn  how  to  Thee  I  grant  the  promis'd  aid. 
While  ftridV  obfervance  to  my  counfers  paid. 
Soon  as  my  Sire  the  Serpent's  teeth  fliall  yield. 
And  bids  thee  fow  them  in  the  martial  field. 
In  equal  parts  the  midnight  hour  divide. 
Thy  limbs  f*rlt  bath'd  beneath  the  living  tide. 
Then  all  alone,  array'd  in  black  attire. 
Sink  a  round  fofs,  there  light  the  facred  fire  j 
A  female  lamb  th'  appointed  vi6lim  flay. 
Entire  its  carcafe  on  the  altar  lay. 
With  foothing  pray'rs  dread  Hecat's  name  implore. 
And  fragrant  honey  from  thy  goblet  pour. 
The  Goddefs  ftraight  propitiate,  and  retire 
With  awful  rev'rence  from  the  lighted  pyre. 
Nor  at  the  tread  of  footlleps,  nor  the  cry 
Of  howling  dogs,  revert  thy  daring  eye  ; 
For  fo  the  potent  charm  (liould'll  thou  defeat. 
Nor  back  with  honour  to  thy  train  retreat. 
Next  morn  diftilling  o'er  each  poliftrd  joint 
This  magic  unguent,  all  thy  limbs  anoint: 
Endued  by  this  with  more  than  manly  force 
The  Gods  thou'lt  equal  in  thy  daring  courfe. 

•  A  ftarry  crown  midft  heavenly  meteors  blaze. 
To  fpeak  of  the  liars  as  of  meteors^  Is  furely  unphilofophcal  and 
improper. 
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Inthlsalike  thy  fpear,  thy  fword,  and  fhield 

Be  dipt,  to  guard  thee  in  the  martial  field  : 

Norenrth-boni  Hofts  (hall  pierce  thy  deathlefs  frame. 

Nor  Bulls  whofe  noftrilsglow  with  living  flame. 

Such  for  the  day,  nor  more,  my  Ipeils  retain 

Their  force,  do  thou  thine  arduous  talk  fuftain. 

Take  thou  this  further  courtfel,  when  thine  hand 

Hath  ydk'd  the  Bulls,  and  ploughed  the  Itubborn  landj 

When,  as  are  fown  the  Serpent's  teeth,  the  field 

Its  deftin'd  crop  a  Giant  Holt  (hall  yield, 

Calt  'midfl  their  ranks  a  pondVons  ftone,  and  they,  ^ 

Like  fami(h"d  dogs  contending  o'er  their  piey,  > 

Shall  each  with  mutu:d  wounds  his  comrade  Hay ;  ^ 

Then  rufh  impetuous  on  th' expiring  foes, 

And  the  dire  icene  with  finalflaughterclofe. 

Succefs  thus  crowns  thjne  arms  j  the  Golden  Fleece 

Shall  far  from  f  Mz  be  conveyed  to  Greece  j 

Thou  too  at  will  far  diftant  may 'ft  retire, 

Far---far  from  hence— if  fuch  thy  foul's  defire.'* 

*  She  faid  j  nor  from  the  ground  her  eyelids  rears. 
While  down  her  cheeks  fall  tlow  the  trickling  tears  : 
Diftnill  and  fear  her  anxious  bofom  move. 
Left  far  from  her  o'er  diftant  feas  he  rove  ; 
*  Then,  as  all  fenfe  of  fliame  before  her  fled. 
His  hand  (he  took,  and  forrowing  thus  fhe  faid. 

«  f  The  Metropolis  of  the  Colchians,  furrounded  by  the  river 
Phafis ;  the  place  where  the  Golden  Fleece  was  kept,  in  a  wood 
lacred  to  Mars,' 

*  Then  z^  all  fenfe  offhame  before  her  fled. 

Not  to  mention  that  this  exprefTion  is  become  profaic  and  mean 
through  conftant  and  familiar  ufe,  it  by  no  means  conveys  the 
lenfe  of  the  author. 

■  n^A   yo-P  aV  u^9  ."KfjC^Q  "KiTTiv  aiJi'?. 

i.e.  When  fhame  had  left  her  eyes  at  liberty  to  perform  their 
fundions,  or  in  other  words,  when  Ihe  had  furamoned  confidence 
Tufficient  to  look  up. 

Shame  was  by  the  ancients  feared  in  the  eyes,  as  luifdom  in  the 
heart,  and  other  qualities  in  otlier  parts.  1"he  following  pafiage 
which  Longinus  quotes  from  Tima:us,  will  fupport  this  alfertion.— - 

eirojiis-sy  h  d^flax^o;;  xoj,xf,  fxh  Tracvai  s^'^v. — Hence  too  arifes  the  pro- 
priety of  the  contemptuous  title  which  Achilles  beftows  on  Aga- 
memnon.— X  vc;  IfA-fASLT   'i'xy\. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  another  miftake 
in  the  tranflation,  which  occurs  in  the  third  book,  page  99,  lines 
14  and  16. 

Nor  to  thy  child,  for  ever  from  thy  'vie<u> 

Far  hence  remov''d^  refufe  the  lajl  adieu  I 

—~~~  X^''?"^'!  ^^  5  avS'ixa  TToXXov  hva-n.  m'lhi  longe  in  gl'vofa  aheunti. 
The  meaning  is,  /  tvho  afn going  to  a  far  difiant  region^  and  fhall 
never  fee  you  more,  hid  you  Jaren.velL  Xa/joj;  ly.oi  in  Greek,  is  no 
more  x.\\2i\\  jubeo  te  ijolere  in  Latin  ;  and  neither  fuppofes  nor  requires 
a  return  of  falutation.  Of  this,  an  inftance  may  be  found  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  firft  Ode  of  Anacreon, 

"  O  think. 
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**  O  think,  alas  j  (if,  Stranger,  it  is  true 
That  thou  muft  needs  thine  homeward  courfe  purfue,) 
Think  of  Medea's  namej  as  thine  by  me 
Shall  e'er  remember'd,  ever  honour'd  Ije. 
Say,  what's  thy  Country  nam'd  ?  O  freely  tell, 
Where  o'er  the  boundlefs  ocean  do'll  thou  dwell  ? 
Lies  near  Orchomenus  thy  native  foil  ? 
Or  nearer  bordering  on  th'  ^a^an  iile  ? 
Say  too,  what  Nymph  fo  high  renown'd  is  flie, 
Sprung  from  my  Sire's  own  blood,  ePafiphne  ?  ' 

*  Sheceas'dj  the  Youth,  upon  whofe  melting  foul 
Love  through  the  Virgin's  tender  forrows  Hole, 
Straight  anfwering  cries,  *'  Nor  ever  fliall  depart 

By  night,  or  day,  your  image  from  my  heart. 

If,  by  your  aid  preferv"d,  to  Greece  1  fly. 

Nor  heavier  tafk  -^eta  fliall  fupply. — 

But  if  my  far  fam'd  country  you  would  know, 

Free  from  my  tongue  the  grateful  tale  (hall  flow. 

A  land  there  is  by  lofty  mountains  crown'd, 

Where  fruitful  paftures,  and  rich  herbs  abound. 

Prometheus,  of  liipetus  the  fon, 

Gave  birth  there  to  renown'd  Deucalion, 

Who  firftof  Cities  the  foundation  laid, 

Built  fhrines,  and  men  by  laws  of  empire  fway'd. 

This  Land,  no  lefs  for  many  a  City  fam'd 

Than  our  lolchos,  is  Hjemonia  nam'd. — 

But  why  my  birth-place  ftiould  I  vainly  tell  Y 

Or  on  the  praife  of  Ariadne  dwell  ? 

For  fuch  the  Virgin's  name  that  you  require. 

Who  boalls  the  kingly  Minos  for  )ier  Sire  : 

Oh  !  from  your  Sire  fuch  favour  might  vire  have. 

As  Minos  her  to  much-lov'd  Thefus  gave  1" 

*  Thus  with  fbft  words  he  footh'd  the  Virgin's  ear. 
Peep  fmks  her  heart  beneath  its  load  of  care. 

•*  Haply  in  Greece  (returns  the  plaintive  Maid.) 

To  plighted  faith  due  reverence  is  paid : 

But  from  ^eta  Minos  diff'ers  far. 

Nor  I  with  Ariadne  may  compare. 

—Name  then  the  bonds  of  focial  faith  no  mere. 

But  back  returning  to  thy  natal  (hore, 

Sti!l---for 'tis  all  I  alk--- remember  me  ! 

As,  in  my  Sire's  defpite,  my  foul  fliall  dwell  on  thee* 

Fame,  or  fome  bird  fwift  meflenger  of  air, 

If  thou  art  falfe,  fliall  ilrnight  the  tidings  bear : 

Then  on  the  tempeft's  uing,  o'er  boundlefs  fea 

I'd  fly,  to  charge  thee  with  thy  perfidy ; 

Oh  !  that  I  then  before  thy.face  could  fliand. 

And  fay— Thou  o\V  fl  thy  fafety  to  my  hand  !'* 

*  Frefli  flow'd  the  tears,  as  thus  Medea  faid, 

1  he  quick  reply  vrith  generous  warmth  he  made  s 
•*  Heuce,  honour'd  Nymph,  thy  meflenger  oF  air. 
Far  fly  the  tempefl,  far  thy  groundlcfs  fear  l 
But  if  to  fair  Achaia  thou  wilt  go, 
Oa  thee  ail  rev'i  ence  fliall  our  ftate  beflow, 

*  2  Daughter  of  the  Surk.' 

iThoUi 
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Thou,  as  a  Goddefs,  ihall't  -the  vows  engage 
Alike  of  every  Sex,  and  every  Age, 
When  to  their  longing  arms  reftor'd  they  fee 
Their  friends,  fons,  hulbands,--allreItorM  by  thee. 
Then  ihould'ft  thou  deign  my  bridal  bed  to  grace, 
Our  mutual  Ibve  dearh  only  ihall  erafe." 

*  His  words  her  boibm  melt  :  but  to  her  eyes 
In  horror  flill  the  dreary  profpe^ls  rife. 

Nor  long  the  Virgm  fnall  her  fate  withftand  •% 

Ere  (lie  for  Greece,  (fo  Juno  had  ordain'd,)  K 

The  ^  fcourge  of  Pelias,  quits  her  native  land.  J 

*  Mean  while  behind,  to  wait  th' event,  remain 
In  anxious  filence,  all  the  female  train. 

Th'  appointed  hour  now  calls  the  Maid  away, 
Nor  ever  thought  (he  of  the  fleeting  day, 
(Such  lively  tranfports  in  her  bofom  glow. 
So  fair  his  form,  fo  fweet  his  accents  flow,) 
When  He  more  cautious,—  "  Hence  let  us  retire, 
Ere  the  faint  Sun's  delcendingrays  expire. 
Here  may  we  meet  again,  while  yet  unfeen 
Of  foreign  eye  love's  interview  we  fcreen.** 

*  Thus  in  each  other's  ear,  before  they  part. 
They  pour  the  foft  effufions  of  their  heart. 
He,  while  hisbreaft  with  joy  triumphant  glovi'S, 
Back  to  his  ihip,  and  faithful  comrades  goes. 
She  to  her  Nymphs  retires  ;  tli'  affiduous  traiii 
Flock  all  around,  but  flock  around  in  vain  : 
Their  foothingarts  unaotic'd  they  apply, 
While  her  rapt  foul  mounts  upward  to  the  fky, 
Her  feet  fpontaneous  climb  the  rapid  car. 

Her  hands  the  reins  and  lafh  well-polilh'd  bear  : 
The  ready  mules  her  urging  voice  obey. 
And  to  the  city  homeward  fpeed  their  way.* 

*  •>  The  caufe  .given  by  Apollonius  of  Juno's  enmity  againil 
Pelias,  is  her  having  been  omitted  by  him  in  a  general  facrifice  to 
the  Gods.  She  favours  the  expedition  of  the  Argbnautus,  in  order 
to  make  Medea  theinftrument  of  her  revenge.* 

To  this  extrad  we  (hall  annex  a  fingle  circumftnnce  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  both  in  the  original  and  the  tranflation  ;  and 
conclude  with  two  pafTages  which  appear  to  be  more  thaa 
coincidences  of  thought,  between  the  Roman  poet  and  his 
original.  Jafon's  firft  labour  was  already  pall,  and  the 
tyrant  in  confultalion  how  moft  fuccefsfully  to  deprive  him  of 
his  reward.  The  news  of  his  intention  reaches  Medea's  ear. 
She  fifes  from  her  bed,  quits  the  palace,  and  goes  in  queft  of 
the  Argo  along  the  banks  of  Phafis. 

<l)o^Ta^£•/^v  IcriJScr*  Sea  miyQ^j^xro  [jizyn 

Vol,- XXXI.    Marcb^  ly'ji.  O  JHy,,- 
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Mrfitrefj/.ivyi  tpiXorvT^j  Iva,  aKoriv)  Ivi  vvx-r) 

Hv*  ol  M^  UVTn  oJjSiV  o/xot»j?  BfXiJLO^eq  arriq. 
/^{Mt  y  uHVi^dt  rot  IvKJovoc  TrrnjM,  yiviff^on 

JCa*  TTivvTV)  TTsp  iscrot  'Bjokucrrovo*  a,Xy<^  ecsl^siv.   Lib.  Iv.  V.  53,  &C, 

Bright  Cynthia  rifing  faw  the  frantic  maid, 
And  to  herfelf  in  fecret  triumph  faid ; 
**  Nor  to  the  Latmian  cave  alone  I  rove 
Nor  burn  I  fingly  for  Endymion's  love  *  : 
Oft   waft  thou  wont  with  thine  infidious  train 
To  mind  me,  traitrefs,  of  my  lover's  pain. 
That  thou  fecure  might'ft  pafs  the  moonlefs  nights 
In  the  dark  horrors  of  thy  myftic  rites. 
One  fate  with  me  in  common  haft  thou  found. 
Some  vengeful  God  in  Jafon  gives  the  wound. 
Come  then,  and  learn  with  patience  to  endure 
The  pangs  which  all  thy  wifdom  cannot  cure." 
Apollonius,  (peaking  of  the  noife  made  by  the  dragon,  fays, 

KoT^^i^a.  y^f  evZ/ixovto,    Tagos  'crgop^oriaj  Avkoio, 

^'O?  t'  d'/rox.ioiia.fji.tv®^  worap^  xtXitoovT©'  A^oi^iit 

<l>aV»5i  cvfji^iPiTCci  U^ov  ^ooy.    ol  ^l  crvv  ajw,^ft> 

Kocvaxcririv  a^aV  ilq  £»  iXavvoiJiSvoi  •K^o^inaii, 

AiifucTi  o   l^ty^ovro  >it^ofoec,  ocf/Zpl  at  Trotic-) 

N>j7r»ap^o<f ,   oj'  re  c(pni  iii  ccyXx>,ih(7a-ni  'locvoVf 

'Poi^u  TTuX^^ofxivoK;  X"f"''!  ^a^o»  ou7^u?^6u(rcti.  Lib.  iv.  V.  12  5,  &C 

As  with  dire  hifs  he  pierc'd  the  fkies,  its  found 

The  banks,  the  river,  and  deep  woods  rebound. 

Heard  far  remote  from  the  Titanian  ftrand 

Where  Lycus  flows  beyond  the  Colchian  land. 

(From  loud  Araxes  Lycus'  floods  divide, 

And  roll  with  Phafis  in  a  blended  tide. 

One  common  coaft  their  ftream  united  laves. 

And  flows   promifcuous  to  the  Cafpian  waves ;) 

Lo  !  as  its  found  was  heard,  with  fudden  dread 

Upfprang  each  fleeplefs  mother  from  her  bed. 

And  ftrait,  encircled  in  her  arms,  ftie  preft 

Her  new- born- infant  quaking  to  her  breaft. 

Ekins,  p.  107. 

•  Nor  burn  I  fingly  for  Endymion's  Lonje. 

This  is  a  falfe  tranflatlon,  as  the  reader,  who  confults  the  ori- 
ginal already  quoted,  will  perceive.  Apollonius  does  not  mean 
that  Medea  as  well  as  Diana  is  in  love  with  Endymion,  but  that 
Medea  has  likewife  found  her  Endymion, 

Vir. 
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Virgil  has  afcribed  the  fame  effedls  to  the  horn  of  Aleflo. 
Book  vii.  V.  314.. 

Tartanam  intendit  *vocem  :  qua  protenus  omne 
Cintremuit  nemus,  et  Jilva  intonuere  profunda, 
Audiit  l^  Tri<via  longe  lacus,  audiit  amnis 
Sulphur  ta  Nar  alb  us  aqua^  fontejque  Velini  : 
Et  trepidee  matres  prejfere  ad  Pe^ora  natos. 

On  this  occafion,  ApoUonius  certainly  deferves  the  prefer- 
ence. In  Virgil,  the  found  of  the  Fury's  horn  is  only  faid  to 
reach  the  rivers  and  woods,  ApoUonius  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  out  the  courfe  of  the  rapid  Lycus  ;  adds 
variety  to  his  defcription,  and  mixes  knowledge  with  enter- 
tainment. 

<Pv>^o^6u  m  fjLYivi.  Lib.  iv» 

^am  mult  a  in  fhis  Autumni  f rigor  e  prima 
Lapfa  caduntfolta.  ^neid,  Lib.  vl.  ver.  309. 

The  narrow  limits  prefcrlbed  to  our  monthly  excurfion, 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  rich  fountains  of  Virgil  thro* 
a  greater  extent  of  country,  though  we  may  fairly  reprefent 
the  current  of  his  thought  2,%  Jiaintd  njoith  the  ^variation  of  each 
foil  through  which  its  courfe  was  direded. 

We  believe  the  reader  will  join  with  us  in  hoping,  that  Mr. 
Ekins  will  add  the  reft  of  the  poem  to  this  performance.  A 
poet  is  not  well  underftood  but  by  the  whole  of  his  work  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Ekins  declines  the  tafk,  we  know  not  who  will 
venture  to  appear  as  his  rival. 

n.  A  General  Hijiory  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlief  Accounts  to  the 
prefent  Time.  In  Ten  Vols.  By  William  Guthrie,  £/";.  S-vo. 
2I.  los.    fenjoed.     Robinfon  <?«</ Roberts.     \Con(ludtd.'\ 

'TPHE  period  of  this  Hillory  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  is 
^  the  reign  of  the  only  female  fovereign  that  ever  fwayed 
the  fceptre  of  Scotland  ;  a  perfonage  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
the  fmgularify  of  her  fituarion,  than  for  the  brilliancy 
of  the  natural  and  acquired  accomplifhments  Ihs  poflcfTed, 
and  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  which  attended  her. 
The  life  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  has  been  io  much  in- 
volved in  uncertainty  and  mifreprefentation,  that  a  wri- 
ter who  would  now  undertake  to  relate  the  tranfaaions 
of  that  period,  is  under  the  neceflity  of  entering  into  a  more 
minute  invefligation  of  fads  than  is  recjuifite  in  other  portions  of 
hiftory.  If  he  would  not  fupinely  adopt  a  particular  ^y^tvn^ 
O  2  he 
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he  mufl  examine  the  validity  of  every  evidence  produced  oil 
the  fubje^^l.  He  muftcanvafs  while  he  fearches  for  informa- 
tion ;  and  be  able  to  refute  falfhood,  as  well  as  cftablilh  truth. 
The  creed  of  the  hrftoriau  ought  to  be  founded  upon  argu- 
ment,  and  not  implicitly  received  upon  authority. 

In  reviewing  this  work,  we  have  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  remarking  the  judgment  and  impartiality  of  our  au- 
thor ;  his  critical  difcernment,  as  ah  hiftorian,  is  next  to  be 
confidered.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  view  him  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  walk  of  hiftorical  difquifition  ;  a  fituation  in 
which  his  talents  appear  to  be  difplayed  with  great  advantage, 
iand  where  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  oppofition  to  a  wri- 
ter of  acknowledged  parts.  Dut  before  we  exhibit  this  corv- 
troverfy,  fo  important  to  hi fl:ory,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  Mr.  Guthrie*s  remarks  on  a  pafDge  in  the  celebrated  Bu- 
chanan, relating  to  the  burial  of  Darnley. 

■*  Various  were  the  conjcftures  of  the  afloniflied  public,  with 
regard  to  the  authors  of  the  horrid  tragedy  ;  but  the  general  fuf- 
picion  fell  upon  Bothwell,  and  his  guilt  is  at  this  day  inuifputable. 
I  fnall  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  unanfwerably, 
that  the  writers  who  throw  any  imputation  on  the  memory  of 
Mary,  do  it  upon  grounds  that  would  be  reje6ied  as  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  the  mcanelt  felon.  Buchanan's  virulence  againft  her 
OB  thisoccafion,  is  not  more  unjultifiuble  than  it  is  ridiculous.  He 
talks  of  omens  and  prodigies  attending  the  murder,  which  would 
be  laughed  at  in  a  monkilh  legend,  and  which  fliew  the  writer  to 
have  been  adlualed  by  the  fame  weaknefies  which  he  fo  feverely 
cenfures  in  olhqj  s.  His  mifreprel'entations  are  almoft  as  grofs  as 
his  abfurditico.  He  fays,  that  the  nobles  decreed  a  (lately  and 
honourable  funeral  for  the  king  ;  but  that  the  queen  ordered  it  io 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  night-time,  by  porters,  without  any  fu- 
neral pomp  \  aiul  that,  to  encreafe  the  indignity,  flic  ordered  the 
body  to  be  dcpodted  near  that  of  David  Rizio,  as  if  flie  intended  to 
pleafe  the  gholl  of  that  wretch  by  tlie  lacrifice  of  her  hu(band's  life. 
The  fJAcadic,  though,  in  reality,  unmeaning  turn  given  to  this 
incident,  fuOiciently  proves  the  wViter's  imagination  to  be  ovcr- 
beated  on  the  rubj(.(!:t  j  but  the  fa6>s  themfelves  happen  to  be  falfe. 
That  the  burying  was  private  is  not  denied;  but  the  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  had  the  other  funeral  honouis  properly  conferred  on 
5t.  It  was  then  attended  by  the  juftice  clerk,  the  lojd  Traquair, 
and  feveral  othej-  gentleuien,  and  denofited  in  the  fame  vault  which 
contained  that  of  the  queen  s  father,  his  firft  queen,  and  thofe  of 
]iis  t  wo  infant  children.  The  privacy  of  the  bui  ial  was  a  matter  of 
prudence,  if  not  necefTity,  becaufe  Darnley,  as  well  as  the  queen^ 
having  always  profeflcd  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  could  riot 
have  been  burieii  according  to  the  popifli  ritual  and  ceremonies, 
without  giving  public  offence.'' 

We  have  fte|)ped  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  chronology  In 

beginning   with   the  above  paflage,  in   order   to  lliew,     that, 

whatever  freedom    may  appear  to  be   ufed   with  the  reverend 

liillorian,  whofe  opinions  are  now  to  be  examined,  it  ought 

I  to 
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to  be  imputed  to  no  animofity  in  the  learned  and  jiidicious 
commentator.  Literary  difputcs  are  entirely  removed  from 
every  thing  of  a  perfbnal  nature,  and,  when  condudled  with 
becoming  decency,  are  not  only  juftihable,  but  liberal  We 
[hall  firft  lay  before  our  renders  the  author's  animadverfions 
on  what  has  b<en  advanced  by  the  above  hiilorian  in  regard 
to  the  abfencc  of  Darnley,  at  the  baptifm  of  the  prince 
bis  fon  ;  a  circumfiance  vshich  has  been  conftrued  into  a 
proof  of  Mary's  ill  treatment  of  her  hulband  at  that  period. 
But  that  we  may  avoid  all  imputation  of  partiality,  we  fhall 
here  wave  the  privilege  of  Reviewers,  and  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers  to  deiern/me  on  which  fide  the  fuperiority 
of  argument  prevails.  The  following  quoration  is  taken  ffon\ 
a  note  in  this  Hiftory. 

*  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  Hlftory  of  Scotland,  vol.  j.  p.  388,  ha^. 
made  fome  pretty  extraordinary  obl'ervations  upon  this  head,  irv 
cxprefs  contradiction  to  Camden,  who  had  the  very  bell  opportu- 
nities of  information.  He  iays,  "  Firii:,  that  no  fiich  thing  as  Bed- 
ford being  commanded  by  Elizabeth  not  to  give  Darnley  the  title  q£ 
king,  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford's  inftruc^ions." 

*  Anfwer.  No  fuch  thing  is  to  be  found  among  Tamworth's. 
We  do  not  find  that  TiimwortU  was  inflrucled  to  retiife  Darnly 
the  royal  titles  and  yet  it  is  moft  certain  that  he  refuft-d  to  ac- 
cept even  of  a  pafs,  which  was  fo  neccfl'ary  for  his  fafety,  becau£ej 
it  was  figned  by  Darnley  as  a  king.  There  was  no  occafion  foir- 
Elizabeth  to  give  Bedford  any  .fuch  inftrutlion,  becaufe  it  was  a: 
Handing  maxim  with  Elizabeth,  as  appears  in  the  ca!e  of  Arundel 
of  Wardour,  not  to  allow  her  fubjects  to  accept  of  any  mark  of 
honour  or  nobility,  far  lels  of  fovereignty,  from  any  foreign  power, 
without  her  confent. 

"  Secondly,  Bedford's  advice  (fays  the  do6Vor)  to  the  queen,  by 
Melvil,  is.uiteriy  inconfiflcnt  with  Camdens  affertion." 

*  AnAver.  Mtlvil's  advice  is  fo  far  from  being  inconfiflent,  that 
itfeenis  to  Itre.ngthen  Cam<lcn's  afiertion.  Melvil  docs  not  fpeak  a 
fmgle  word  of  Bedford's  jziving  any  advice  on  that  head  to  tl"ieqneei>| 
All  he  Tays  is,  that  Bedford  'dcfired  Iiinv  to  requeft  htr  majeily  tc^ 
entertain  her  hulhand  as  ilie  had  done  at  the  beginning  j  but  not  a^ 
fyllable  of  his  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 

"  A  paper  (continues  the  dotSlor)  printed  in  his  Appendix,  num-w 
ber  18,  proves  the  fame  thing." 

*  Ant'wer.  That  piper  proves  the  very  reverfe.  Elizabeth  there 
mentions  her  being  offended  with  Darnley's  dilloyalty,  "  both  (fays 
die  to  Mary)  in  marriage  of  you,  and  in  other  imdutiful  ufages  to- 
wards me,  his  (bv^reign."  Elizabeth,  indeed,  aftervyards  men- 
tions the  good  ofiices  (he  had  employed  to  reconcile  Mary  to  her 
hulband  5  but  not  a  word  of  giving  him  the  tide  of  king,  or  tliat 
can  invalidate  Camden's  a/iertion,  which  is  the  great  point  in  this 
cale. 

"  Thirdly,  Le  Croc  (fays  the  dodVor),  the  French  reddent. 
mentions  the  king's  abfence;'  bur  without  giving  that  reafon  for 
it,  which  has  been  founded  on  Camden's  wt>rds,  though,  if  that 
had  been  the  real  one,  he  would  fcarce  have  failed  to  mention 
it." 

O  -,  '  An- 
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*  Anfwer.  This  is  one  of  the  moil  uncritical  obfervations  I  have 
met  with  Only  a  few,  perhaps,  of  many  letters  of  le  Croc, 
written  on  this  occafion,  have  come  to  our  hands.  The  firft  in  the 
page  referred  to  by  the  do6lor,  is  dated  the  fecond  of  December, 
feveral  days  before  the  earl  of  Bedford's  arrival  in  Scotland:  the 
fecond  is  dated  the  twenty-third  of  December,  at  which  time  he 
was  under  fo  drift  a  prohibition  from  his  court  net  to  correfpond 
with  Darnley,  that  he  retufed  to  fee  him,  though  three  times  ear- 
nelHy  reqijelled.  Le  Croc  therefore  might  very  naturally  be  in  the 
dark,  as  to  Darnley 's  true  motives  for  ablenting  him'elf  from  the 
baptifin.  Add  to  this,  that  Mary,  who  piqued  herlelf,  at  this 
time,  upon  her  friendlliip  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  fo  great  a  pa- 
rade of  it  before  the  foreign  embaffadors,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  very  forward  in  telling  them,  that  if  her  hufband  ap^ 
peared,  the  Engiilh  rainifter  would  not  give  him  the  title  of  king. 

**  Fourthly,  Le  Croc  (fays  the  doftor)  informs  his  court,  that 
on  account  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  king  and  the  quetn,  he 
had  refufed  to  hold  any  farther  correfuondence  with  the  former, 
though  he  appears,  in  many  initances,  to  have  been  his  great  con- 
fident." 

*  Anfwer.  I  cannot  perceive  what  ufe  the  doftor  can  make  of 
this  argument,  which  has  been  anfwcred  in  the  lalt  paragraph. 

"  Fifthly,  As  the  king  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  was  not  prefent  at 
*he  baptifm,  he  feems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  {hare  in  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  bufinefs.  Two  acls  of  privy-council, 
one  on  the  twentieth,  and  the  other  on  the  twenty-firil  of  Decem- 
ber, are  found  in  Keith,  562.  They  both  run  in  the  queen's  name 
alone.  The  king  fecrns  not  to  have  been  prefent.  This  could  not 
be  owing  to  Elizabeth's  inftruclions  to  Bedford." 

*  Anfuer.  Tliis  argument  would  have  had  fome  weight,  if  the 
king  had  never  done  any  thing  to  offend  Mary,  nor  given  her  any 
©ccafion  to  alienate  her  afteftions  from  him,  which  the  do6lor  him- 
felf  repeatedly  owns  he  had  done.  The  moft  flrenuous  advocates 
for  Mary  may  reft  her  juftification  upon  that  fingle  point  j  and  let 
me  add,  that  if  at  that  time  fhe  deprived  him  of  all  fhare  of  the  go- 
vernment, Ihe  repaired  a  moft  illegal  breach  (l\e  had  made  in  the 
conftitution,  and  afted  a  wife  part  both  for  herlelf  and  her  people. 
**  This  could  not  be  owing  (lays  the  do6lor)  to  Elizabeth's  in- 
llru6rion$  to  Bedford."  Why  not  ? — Might  not  Mary  be  glad  of 
her  authority  to  countenance  her  proceeding  ?  Mean  while  I  muft 
obfervc,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  of  the  ad:?,  mentioned 
by  Keith,  can  be  laid  to  belong  to  the  queen  in  council  j  for  it  is 
plain  (he  was  not  prefent  the  lecond  day,  nor  was  it  necefTary  flie 
fhould. 

*  Having  fiid  thus  much,  candour  calls  upon  me  to  declare,  that 
1  believe  the  Engbfh  embaffadors  not  giving  Darnley  the  title  of 
king,  though  the  oftenfible,  was  not  the  only  reafon  why  he  ab- 
lented  himlelf  from  the  baptifm  ;  for  if  Dr.  Robertfon  had  exa- 
mined one  of  the  letters  he  quotes,  he  muft  have  obferved,  that  fo 
far  back  as  the  fecond  of  December,  fifteen  days  before  the  bap- 
tifm,  Darnley  had  formed  a  refolution  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  ce- 
remony ;  and  Le  Croc  always  fpeaks  of  that  refolution  as  being  a 
whim  of  Darnley '8.* 

.    We  mufl  entirely  acquiefce   with  Mr.  Guthrie,  in   bis  ob- 
f^rvaiions  on  the  propriety  of  Mary's   proteftin^  a^ainft   the 

pro- 
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proceedings  of  the  commiflioners ;  another  important  point, 
in  which  he  ftrenuoufly  contravenes  the  opinion  of  the  reve- 
rend hiltorian. 

*  Elizabeth  and  her  commlfnoners  had  all  along  treated  lier 
caufe  as  the  molt  important  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  England. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  the  decifjon  ;  and  the 
intereit,  as  vrell  as  the  honour,  of  Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  a  full 
expofiture  of  the  evidences.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  ge- 
nuinencfs  of  the  papers  in  queftion  could  have  admitted  of  a  proof, 
the  greateil  bigot  in  Mary's  caufe,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  mult 
have  detefted  her,  and  given  up  her  defence.  The  proceeding  of 
the  Englifli  commiilloners  was  the  more  unaccountable,  as  Mary 
again  and  again  had  armed  her  commiflioners  with  powers  to  de- 
clare that  thofe  papers  were  forged,  and  that  fhe  could  prove  them 
to  be  fo  ;  as  alio,  that  fomeof  her  own  fubje6ts,  who  were  afiTiftants 
to  her  adverfaries,  knew  how  to  counterfeit  her  hand.  This  uas 
an  indirect  charge  upon  Maitland ;  but  fhe  forebore  to  name  him, 
bccaufe  he  was  her  friend.  A  reverend  author  fays,  "  that  Mary's 
c-ommifTioners  protelted  againft  all  future  proceedings,  in  cafe  Eli- 
zabeth denied  their  miftrefs  a  perfonal  interview  j  and  that  the 
bifliop  of  Rofs  and  lord  Herries,  before  they  were  introduced  to 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this  proteftation  privately,  acquainted 
Leicelter  and  Cecil,  tlat  as  their  miftrefs  had,  from  the  beginning, 
difcovered  an  inclination  towards  bringing  the  differences  between 
herfelfand  her  fubjefts  to  an  amicable  accommodation,  fb  (lie  was 
Itill  defirous,  notwithftanding  the  regent's  audacious  accufation, 
that  they  fhould  be  terminated  in  that  manner." 

*  It  might  be  too  bold,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  affign  any 
particular  reafon  which  Mary  might  have  for  defning  to  be  per- 
Ibnally  heard  in  her  own  vindication.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
the  fecret  vanity  to  think,  that  fhe  would  be  the  belt  advocate  for 
herfelfj  and  lam  of  the  fame  opinion.  She  might  have  private 
reafons  for  believing,  that  being  better  acquainted  with  her  own 
hand  writing  than  any  other  perfon,  fhe  could  belt  difcover  the  for- 
gery of  the  filver-box  papers.  Whatever  may  be  in  thofe  conjec- 
tures, her  d^emand  was  certainly  a  piece  of  jultice  due  to  the 
moit  atrocious  criminal,  and  furniflied  Elizabeth  with  the  ready 
means  of  pronouncing  her,  according  to  the  defence  fhe  made,  ei- 
ther guilty  or  innocent.  But,  with  due  deference  to  the  reverend 
author  above  quoted,  neither  Mary  nor  her  commilhoners  were 
iilent  on  the  occafion.  They  protefted,  indeed,  againlt  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  commifTioners,  if  Mary  was  not  heard  in  per- 
lon ;  but  that  protelt  was  only  on  account  of  the  unformality  of  the 
proceeding  ;  for  after  it  was  made,  Mary  again  and  again  offered 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  her  caufe,  the  fmgle  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  the  forgery  of  the  filver-box  papers.  This  privilege  was 
not  only  refufed  her,  but  the  wa"?  denied  even  copies  of  the  papers 
exhibited  againlt  her.  A  letter  is  Itill  extant,  dated  the  twenty- 
firlt  of  December,  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  in  which  the  former 
has  the  following  words.  "  Both  in  friendlhip,  nature,  and  ju- 
ltice, we  are  moved  to  cover  thefe  matters,  and  Itay  our  judgment, 
and  not  to  gather  any  fenfe  hereof  to  your  pr<?judice,  before  we 
may  iiear  of  your  direct  anfwer  thereunto,  according  as  your  com- 
mitiioners  underftand  our  meaning  to  be,  which,  at  their  reqiielt, 
is  delivered  to  ihcm  in  wry  ting.    And  as  we  truft  they  will  ad  vile 
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yow  for  your  honor,  to  agree  to  make  anfwer,  a$  we  have  men* 
tioned  them,  io  furdy  we  cannot  b^it,  as  one  prince  and  near 
couiin  regarding  another,  moft  earnellly  as  we  may,  in  termes  of 
friendfhip,  require  and  ch:^rge  you  not  to  forbear  from  anfwering. 
And  for  our  part,  as  we  are  hartely  lorry  and  diCmayed  to  find  fuch 
matter  of  your  charge,  fo  ftiall  we  be  as  hr.rtely  glad  and  well  con- 
tent to  hear  of  fufficient  matter  for  your  difcharge  " 

*  As  the  reverend  author  abovementioned,  and  a  late  hiftorian, 
the  two  enemies  of  M;iry's  memory,  borne  down  by  vulgar  pre- 
poflelTions,  have  prefumwi  her  to  be  guilty,  becaufe  her  commif- 
iioners  proteited,  if  a  pei  fonal  interview  was  denied  her,  againft 
all  the  future  proceedint^s  of  the  commifBoners,  it  is  of  the  utmofl' 
importance  to  thisqueltion  to  examine  how  that  fa6t  really  ftands. 

*  Had  Marv  proteiked  againft  ail  proceedings  upon  the  accufa- 
t^on  againft  her,  the  prefimiption  muft  have  been  in  her  disfavour  j 
but  that  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  5  (be  excepted  againft  the 
commifTiontr:',  and,  I  think,  vi^ith  great  jultice  and  dignity  of 
charadter  jbut  fl>€  made  a  clear  diftin«!ftion  between  the  form  and 
the  matter.  She  protefted,  it  is  true,  againft  the  proceedings  of  the 
commi(fione)-s  }  but  (he  was  fo  far  from  being  backward  in  anfwer- 
ing to  the  matter,  that  we  (ind,  even  before  (lie  could  receive  Eli- 
zabeth's letter,  viz  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  (he  enters  as 
vigoroufly  as  Elizabeth  defired,  or  as  her  heft  friends  could  widi, 
upon  the  fubftance  of  her  defence.  «•  And  to  the  effeft  (fays  (lie) 
Our  good  fifter  may  underlland  we  are  not  willing  to  let  their  falfe 
jiivented  allegations  pafs  over  with  filcnce,  adhering  to  your  for- 
mer proteitations,  you  (hall  deiire  the  inlpSiStion  and  duplicates  of 
all  they  have  produced  againft  us  j  and  that  we  may  fee  the  alledged 
principal  v^ritings,  if  they  have  any,  produced  j  and  with  God's 
grace  we  fhall  make  fuch  anfwer  thereto,  that  our  innocence  (halt- 
be  knowji  to  our  good  fifter,  and  to  all  other  princes."  This  was 
far  from  declining  a  trial  of  her  innocency  ;  it  was  only  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  bar  more  uninfluenced,  and  of  greater  autho- 
rity. 

*  Mary's  commiflTioners  accordingly  attoided  Elizabeth,  and  laid 
before  her  the  very  pertinent  and  ftrong  inftruftions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  threir  fovereign,  which  was,  in  effedl,  not  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  but  to  transfer  it  before  a  more  competent  tribunal, 
at  which  ihe  was  ready  to  anfwer.  Elizabeth's  reply  was,  that  (he 
thought  Mary's  requeft  to  be  very  reasonable,  **  and  declared  her- 
felf  to  be  very  giad  th;!t  her  good  fifter  would  make  anfwer  in  that 
manner  for  defence  of  her  honour  J  and  to  the  effect  her  majefty 
might  be  the  better  ad vifed  upon  their  deiires,  and  give  anfwer  there- 
to, delirtd  an  extrail  of  the  ("aid  writing  to  be  given  to  her  highnels, 
which  the  faid  commillioners  did  in  the  morning  deliver." 

*  We  are  now  ro  attend  the  other  infinuation  alledged  againft 
Mary  by  Dr.  Roberr(bn,  as  if  the  private  converfation  between  two 
of  her  comnliifioners  on  the  one  part,  and  Cecil  and  Leicefter  on 
the  ot-her,  for  an  amicable  compromife  between  her  and  her  fub- 
Jefts,  betrayed  a  conrciou(hefs  of  her  guilt.  Admitting  that  fuch  an 
application  was  made,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  can  alreit  Marys  honour 
or  ch. 5  raster.  Herfrimis,  ever  fmce  (he  was  a  prilbner  in  Eng- 
land, had  conftantly  adviJed  her  not  to  bring  matters  to  an  extre- 
mity, by  forcing  Murray  to  produce  the  fjlver-box  letters,  becaufe 
they  knew,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  th.ey  muft  make  a  ilrong 
imprefiion  to  her  prejudice,    Mary  took  their  ad vite,  aiid  did  not 
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defire  to  bring  her  enemies  under  that  dilemm*.  This,  however, 
perhaps,  mayapixrar  a  bald  apology  for  her  offer  of  a  corapromife, 
did  wejiot  refleft  that  Maitland,  who  was  the  aftual  forger  of  the 
filver-box  papers,  was  now  Mary's  firm,  though  fecret,  friend; 
that  he  was  the  great  manager  of  the  match  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  that  it  was  in  charadler  for  him  to  fuggeft 
to  Mary  the  expedient  of  a  comproraife,  which,  in  her  fituation, 
fhewas  obliged  implicitly  to  follow.  But  had  that  not  been  the 
cafe,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  wifti  that  fo  atrocious  a  charge  (hould 
at  lealt  be  referved  till  (he  could  have  a  proper  opportuniry  of  dif- 
provingit  which  (he  could  not  have,  while  fliewas  a  prilbner,  and 
under  cloi'e  confinement.' 

We  hope  to  be  excufed  for  farther  extra6llng  fbme  of  the 
fubfequeiit  pages  on  fo  intereiling  a  part  of  this  Hiftor>'.  A 
fair  and  candid  reprefentation  of  fuch  tranfa£lions  is  the  only 
atonement  which  impartial  pofterity  can  render  to  the  memory 
of  the  injured.  But  had  we  even  no  other  motive  than  the 
defire  of  entertaining  our  readers,  the  following  obfervations 
on  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  are  (o  (irong  and  ani- 
mated, and  place  in  fo  clear  a  light  the  illegality  of  all  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  againft  her,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  produce  them. 

*  This  is  the  epocha  on  which  the  hiftorians  who  are  enemies  to 
Mary's  memory,  have  fixed  to  prove  her  confcious  guilt,  as  if  fhe 
bad  declined  her  own  jullification.  In  this  they  copy  Cecil,  who 
foilted  into  the  tranfafVions-  of  the  commiihoners  the  fame  allega- 
tion, by  pretending  that  fne  had  put  an  end  to  all  future  confe- 
rences by  certain  Scottifh  proteftations  (for  fuch  is  the  expreflion). 
Becaufe  I  have  hitherto  feeii,  under  the  hands  of  two  modern  hif- 
torians, no  recantation  of  what  they  have  advanced  in  prejudice 
to  Mary,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  brought  to  dilprove 
the'charge  againft  her  by  Goodall,  and  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Inquiry,  I  can  have  no  hopes  that  any  thing  fupplemental  to  their 
labours,  which  falls  from  ray  pen,  can  produce  that  etfc(5l.  As 
the  defenders  of  Mary's  memory,  however,  never  have  been  re- 
futed, and  as  felf-condemnation  is,  perhaps,  too  hard  a  talk  to  be 
complied  with  by  men  of  literary  abilities,  I  (liall  iull  obferve  that 
they  have  miftaken  the  meaning  of  Mary's  declinature  of  judg- 
ment, by  omitting  one  half  of  her  cafe,  and  miftating  the  other. 
Mary  was  now  not  only  a  defendant,  but  a  plaintiff.  She  had  dif- 
covered  lights  from  Argyle  and  Huntley,  who  had  fent  her  up  the 
declaration  1  have  already  mentioned,  that  enabled  her  to  bring  a 
direfl  charge  againll  her  enemies  for  committing  the  very  murder 
of  which  they  accufed  her.  She  demanded  to  be  perfonally  heard 
in  fuppoi  t  ot  that  charge ;  but  what  does  EiiTrtsbeth  fay  ?  No,  vou 
mult  firft  difprove  the  papers  that  have  been  brought  agaimi:  you. 
*'  That  (replied  Mary)  I  am  ready  to  do  as  foon  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, fo  that  ray  friends  and  I  can  e^camine  them."  This  indul- 
gence, which  could  not  have  been  refufed  to  a  common  felon,  v.ns 
denied  to  a  fbvereign  princefs,  the  unhappy  Mary.  She  begged 
even  for  duplicates  of  thofe  papers,  and  they  too  were  denied.  I 
hope,  in  this  fhort  ftale,  her  cafe  is  fo  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
that  it  falls  fiiort  of  the  hardihips  (he  futf-'ered  j  and  theYeelings 
of  humanity  arc  the  bpft  advocates  for  her  memory. 

Could 
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Could  Mafy,  with  common  juftice  to  herfelf  and  her  friends, 
after  this,  ftlfle  in  the  corner  of  a  packed  board  of  Elizabeth's 
commiflioners,  what  fhe  had  to  f;iy  in  her  own  vindication,  and 
in  accufation  of  her  enemies,  which,  by  the  new  turn  her  affair  had 
taken,  were  intimately  connected?  Is  any  perfon  fo  Uninformed 
in  tl)e  hiftory  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  greateft 
fybje(5l  fhe  had  was  only  the  moll  illuftrious  (lave  of  her  willi  and 
that  whatever  flie  ditl^ated,  or  Cecil  wrote,  was  a  law  to  him  ?  We 
can  have  no  ftronger  proof  of  this,  than  the  proceeding  againll 
Mary,  in  the  face  of  common  fenfe,  by  Jtlizabeth's  commiffioners 
being  enjoined,  and  obferving  fecrefy  in  a  matter  that  required  the 
moft  extenfive  publication.  Mary's  enemies  put  into  Elizabeth's 
hands  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  they  faid  were  of  her  writing,  and 
which  Mary  totally  denied.  Elizabeth,  inftead  of  trying  the  fait, 
remits  tl'ofe  papers  to  her  counfellors';  but  enjoins  them  fecrefy, 
and  orders  that  none  of  Mary's  commifTioners  or  friends  (bould  be 
prefent,  while  they  were  collated  with  her  undoubted  hand  writ- 
ing. The  raoft  avowed  of  Mary's  enemies  may  be  called  upon  to 
deny  this  to  be  the  naked  faft.  or  to  bring  a  fingle  argument 
founded  on  equity,  juftice,  or  the  ufnges  of  the  law,  to  vindicate 
fuch  a  procedure.  "  It  is  evident,  (fays  Dr.  Robertfbn)  from  the 
delays,  the  evafions,  and  fubterfuges,  to  which  both  cjueens  h?.d 
recourfe  by  turns,  that  Mary  avoided,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  de- 
fire  to  make  any  further  progrefs  in  the  inquiry."  This  is  an  im- 
putation the  more  cruel  upon  Mary's  memory,  as  it  is  introduced 
with  an  air  of  candour  and  impartiality.  Perhaps  it  would  dif- 
trefs  the  invention  of  the  able'l  cafnift  to  difcover  what  Mary  could 
do  more  than  fhe  did,  to  make  a  further  progrefs  in  the  inquiry. 
Did  (lie  not  declare,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  the  papers,  on 
which  the  charge  againll  her  were  founded,  were  forgeries  }  Did  it 
not  then  lie  upon  her  enemies  to  prove  that  they  were  not  f  Had 
they  not  been  forr;erie?,  was  not  fuch  a  proof  eafy,  confidering 
the  many  gei-.uine  letters  which  Elizabeth  had  from  Mary  .''  If  it  is 
replied  that  Elizabeths  commifTioners  were  fatisfied  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity :  why  did  they  not  fatisfy  the  public  likewife  ?  But  who 
were  thofe  commifiloncrs  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  moll  bold 
and  honeft  among  them  trembled  at  the  frown  of  Elizabeth  ? 
When  we  look  into  the  (late-papers  of  her  reign,  efpecially  thofe 
drawn  up  by  Cetil,  we  find  them  to  be  fo  many  didtates  full  of 
j>lanfibilJty,  and  when  that  fails,  of  perplexity  ;  but  dil'pofed  in 
luch  a  manner,  that  there  i>  no  miflaking  her  pleafure.  Had  fhe 
ordered  the  filver-box  (and  I  am  not  ("ure  whether  that  was  not  the 
cafe)  to  be  placed  upon  tiie  table,  and  her  commiilioners  not  to 
look  into  it,  but  to  believe,  upon  her  royal  word,  that  the  papers 
it  contained  were  all  written  by  Mary,  none  of  them  would  have 
hefitated  in  making  the  very  fame  report  they  did  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  a  fingle  paper  there  was  collated  with  her  own  hand- 
writing j  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  commiffioners  formed 
their  report  from  what  flic  and  Cecil  were  pleafed  to  tell  them. 

*  I  have  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  hiflory,  I  hope,  anfwered 
or  admitted  of  the  principal  fadis  brought  aj^ainil  Mary  by  Dr. 
Robcrtlon,  excepting  thofe  which  he  borrows  from  the  author  of 
Melvi!'?:  Memoirs,  a  book  which  I  have  proved  to  be  a  fpunous 
publication  ;  nor  can  it  be  admitted  as  authentic,  without  offering 
violence  to  every  principle  of  hiftorical  credibility.  With  regard 
rp  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  report,  concerning  her  attachment 
to  Bothweii,  wiiilc  fne  was  a  prifoner  in  Lochleven,  it  is,  if  poifi- 
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talc,  of  ftill  lefs  authority.  He  had  not  ken  her;  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  know  her  fentiments  j  he  took  all  he  faid  from  tholt 
who  debarred  him  from  approaching  her  perfon,  and  whofe  inrer- 
cll  it  confequently  was  to  abufe  him  by  defaming  her.  The  dodor 
furely  knew  that  circumltance ;  and  if  he  did,  was  it  fair  to  make 
the  following  inference  ?  **  From  this  long  enumeration  of  circum- 
ftances,  we  may,  without  violence,  draw  the  following  concluljon. 
Had  Mary  really  been  acceflbry  to  the  murder  of  her  hufband  , 
had  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  confent,  or  at  her 
command  ;  and  had  Ihe  intended  to  llifle  the  evidence  a:^ainft  hira, 
ajid  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  his  guilt,  (he  could  fcarce  have 
taken  any  other  fteps  than  thofe  (lie  took,  nor  could  her  cooduft 
have  been  more  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  de- 
cency." I  fliall  make  no  fartner  remark  upon  this  quotation, 
•which  I  have  produced  as  a  pregnant  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mary's  caule  has  been  handled,  than  to  obferve,  th^t  can- 
dour ought  to  have  fupprclfed  it,  unlefs  it  had  been  founded  on 
fatts,  which  confeiiediy  it  was  not.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
confeflion  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  who,  in  the  writings  of  that  age, 
is  called  French  Paris,  only  that  I  think  the  mention  of  that  paper 
is  brought  in  with  a  ftili  worfe  grace  than  that  of  MeUii's  Me- 
moirs, or  Thiogmorton's  letter,  becaufe  it  wounds  deeper,  and  the 
impreflion  confequently  iS  not  fo  eafy  to  be  erafed.  It  therefore 
becomes  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  lights  furniflied  me  by  my 
friend,  the  author  of  the  Inquiry,  which  I  have  ib  often  mentioned, 
and  to  hold  up  this  boafted  evidence  to  the  public  view. 

*  I  have  already  menrioned,  that  four  of  Bothwell's  fervants, 
Palgleifti,  Hay,  Hepburn,  and  Powrie,  were  tried  and  executed  as 
acceflaries  to  Darnley's  murder.  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the 
late  hiftorians  of  that  period  have  ipoken  vvith  fo  little  precifion, 
to  call  it  no  worfe,  of  the  confeflions  left  by  thofe  criminals. 
**  Their  confeffions  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  brought  to  light  many 
circumftances  relative  to  the  manner  of  committing  that  barbarous- 
crime  ;  but  they  were  perfons  of  a  low  rank,  and  leem  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  confpiracy."  Is  this  a  fair 
ftate  of  the  cafe  ?  Is  it  writing  with  a  warmth  that  diftrell  inno- 
cence ought  to  infpire  ?  Ought  not  the  doctor  to  have  informed  his 
readers,  that  nineteen  of  the  firft  peers  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  thetn 
the  profeft  enemies  of  Mary,  upon  the  firft  prcfumption  of  her 
guilt,  eight  birtjops,  and  eight  abbots,  on  the  twelfth  of  September, 
J 568,  in  their  inftrudlions  and  articles  to  Mary's  commifiioners, 
mentioning  the  above  convidts,  and  the  crime  for  which  they  fuf- 
fered,  add,  ••  that  they  declared  at  all  times  the  queen,  their  fove- 
reign,  to  be  innocent  thereof.'*  In  like  manner,  LeAey  billiop  of 
Rofs,  in  defence  of  his  miftrefs's  honour,  in  a  paragraph  addreffcd 
to  Murray  and  his  friends,  fays,  "  We  can  tell  you,  that  John  Hay 
of  Galloway,  that  Powrie,  that  Dalgleifh,  and  laft  of  all,  that 
Paris,  all  being  put  to  death  -for  this  crime,  took  God  to  record, 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  that  this  murder  was  by  your  counfel, 
invention,  and  drift,  committed  ;  who  alfo  declared,  that  they 
never  knew  the  queen  to  be  participant  or  aware  thereof." 

*  Admitting,  as  I  rendily  do,  that  Lefley  was  violent  and  over- 
zealous  in  the  fei-vice  of  his  miftrefs,  yet  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
addrefles  himfelf  in  the  above  paragraph,  were  of  very  oppofite 
charadlers  j  and  as  the  charge  was  made  in  their  life-time,  they  un- 
^■o\x\)ttd\y  would  liave  refuted  it,  had   it  been  falfe.     The  do^^tor 
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'  *ays,  "  that  Hubert's  depofitions  are  remarkable  for  a  (impHcIt)' 
and  naivete,  which  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to  imitate."  With  what 
contempt  would  he  have  treated  fuch  an  argument,  had  it  been 
pr^ed  in  favour  of  Mary  ?  *'  But  (continues  he)  at  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  his  depofitions  contain  fome  impro- 
bable circumftances.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  fooli(h  talkative 
fellow  }  the  fear  of  death}  the  violence  of  torture;  and  the  defire 
of  pleafing  thofe,  in  whole  power  he  was,  tempted  him,  perhaps, 
to  feign  fome  circumftances,  and  to  exaggerate  others.  To  fay 
that  fome  circumftances  in  an  affidavit  are  improbable  or  falfe,  is 
very  different  from  laying  that  the  whole  is  forged."  This  is  a 
dodtrinc  which  I  believe  never  before  appealed  in  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence. If  a  depofition  or  confellion  rcfts  folely  upon  the  credi- 
bility of  its  author,  in  what  land  can  that  court  of  juftice  exift, 
who  will  not  reje6V  the  whole,  if  they  find  any  part  of  it  to  be 
fblfe  ?  Does  not  a  fingle  prevarication  every  day  qualh  the  moft 
plaufible  evidences  ?  How  ought  it  to  operate  in  this  cafe,  when  the 
party,  as  the  doftor  himfelf  admits,  was  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  violence  of  torture  ?  And  I  can  almolt  venture  to 
fay,  that  no  evidence  obtained  under  the  fear  of  torture  ought  to 
be  admiflible. 

*  Had  Mary's  enemies  been  confcious  that  thofe  pipers  were  ge- 
nuine, they  wer«  polfefled  of  the  means  of  coming  at  the  moft  cor- 
roborating proofs  of  her  guilt,  without  depending  fingly  on  their 
own  affirmation,  that  they  were  of  her  writing.  Dalgleilh,  oa 
whom  the  box  was  found,  was  feized  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 
J  567,  fix  days  after  he  was  examined  ;  and  a  copy  of  his  exami- 
nation, atieftcd  by  Sir  John  Balicnden,  is  ftill  extant.  Was  it  not 
natural  for  Morton,  who  had  then  the  box  and  its  contents  in  his 
cuftody,  to  have  obtained  all  the  lights  he  could  concerning  it, 
©fpccially  as  the  parties  were  prefent,  and  on  the  fpot,  to  have  cor- 
roborated, or  confronted  the  criminal  ?  Not  a  word,  however,  re- 
lating to  the  box,  or  the  papers,  is  to  be  feen  in  Dalgleilh's  exami- 
nation ;  nor  was  Dalgleilh  executed  for  fix  months  after.  Is  not 
the  omiflion  of  fo  material  an  evidence,  a  ftrong  proof  that  the 
papers  were  not  then  in  being,  but  manufadlured  afterwards  ? 
When  Murray  mentioned  them  in  the  council  and  the  parliament, 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  feen,  why  was  not  Dalgleifli  then 
produced  to  confirm  Morton's  ftory,  and  to  leave  the  fatt  without  a 
doubt  ?  What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  Paris  was  alive  at  the 
time  when  the  commiftion  was  fitting  in  England  ;  but  he  was  kept 
in  a  prifon  belonging  to  the  regent,  at  St.  Andrew's,  under  the 
daily,  dreadful,  apprehenfion  of  torture  and  death.  What  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  teftimony  of  a  hair-brained,  low-bred.  French- 
man under  fuch  circumftances,  efpecially  as  his  confeffion  (for  it  is 
prcttnded  he  made  two)  that  moft  afte6ls  Mary,  is  full  of  incon- 
fiftencies  and  improbabilities?* 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  arguments  nnade  ufe  of  to  efla- 
blilh  the  authenticity  of  the  filver-box  letters,  are  equally  fen- 
fible  and  acute  :  but  as  we  have  already  extrafled  fo  much  from 
this  part  of  the  work,  we  (hall  only  obferve  in  general,  that 
Mr.  Guthrie  feems  in  reality  to  have  clearly  refuted  feveral  im- 
portant allegations  which  are  advanced  by  the  reverend  hifto- 
rian  on  whom  he  comments ;  and  that  he  has  both  greatly  in- 
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creafed  and  extended  the  light  which  had  been  formerly  thrown 
on  this  fubjecl  by  Mr.  Goodal,  and  the   autlior  of  the  Inquiry 
Hijiohcml  and  Criticul  into  the  Evidence  againjl  Mary,  ^eeu   of 
Scots. 

Jn  the  fpeech  attributed  to  Mary  immediately  before  her 
execution,  he  has  delivered  her  own  words  as  near  as  they 
could  be  recoUe^-led,  without  any  rhetorical  ornaments  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  the  method  which  ought  to  be  followed  by 
every  faithful  hiftorian,  though  the  Salluftian  manner  of  fic- 
titious declamation  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of 
elegant  compofition. 

The  fpecimens  we  have  exhibited,  may  be  fufficient  to  %\ve 
iin  idea  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  work.  The  author  has 
continued  his  Hiftory  from  the  Union,  to  the  prefcnt  time, 
fuccindlly  in  the  way  of  annals ;  and  has  added  an  account  of 
the  ecclefiaflical  hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  its  origin,  to  the 
period  when  it  came  unavoidably  to  be  blended  with  that  of 
the  civil  tranfailions  of  the  country. 

This  work,  in  general,  is  written  in  a  free,  fpirited,  and 
perfpicuous  ftile,  and  feldom  difcovers  any  blemifhes  ofcare- 
lefs  or  inaccurate  ccmpofition.  But  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes 
it,  is  the  extenfive  information  it  contains.  The  whole  abounds 
with  judicious  remarks,  and  elaborate  inveftigations  of  the  truth 
of  tranfadions  ;  and  is  not  only  the  completeft  and  moft  va- 
luable Hiftory  of  Scotland,  but  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  fy^ 
ftematical  reprefentations,  and  authenticity  of  preceding  hif- 
torians. — The  expence  of  the  work  has  been  fuitable  to  its 
intrinfic  meiit;  for  it  is  embellifhed  with  elegant  engravings 
of  the  Scotch  kings,  copied  from  the  portraits  in  Holyrood- 
houfe,  befides  a  good  map  of  Scotland,  and  plans  of  fome  of 
the  moft  remarkable  buildings  in  that  country. 

III.    Tboughti  on  the  late  Tranfatliom  refptding  Falkland*/   Iflands, 
8i;o.      \i.  6d,     Cadell. 

'TpHE  diftinguifhed  author  of  this  pamphle^,  though  he  has 
'*■  condefcended  to  defcant  on  a  fubjeft  already  hackneyed 
by  other  political  writers,  ftill  maintains  that  originality  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himfelf,  as  well  Ss  that  fplendor  of  didian 
which  illuminates  all  his  other  works.  Like  Casfar,  knocking 
at  the  gate  oi  Amyclas  *,  he  is  ftill  Indocilis  privata  bqui,  and 
elevates  the  mobs  of  Middlefcx,  and  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  into  that  confequence,  by  his  manner  of  reprefent- 
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ing  them,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  de- 
rived from  the  moft  triumphant  cavalcade  to  Brentford,  or  the 
moft  tumultuous  aflembly  at  the  London  Tavern. 

The  reader  is  here  prefented  with  a  fuccind  account  of  all 
the  former  expeditions  to  Falkland's  Illands  ;  together  with 
fuch  defcriptions  of  them  as  were  given  by  the  feveral  adven- 
turers who  landed  there  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  enquiring  into 
their  extent  and  fertility.  Whether  fuch  a  territory — Ithaca 
/copulas,  Laertia  rtgna — was  of  fufficient  confequence  to  juftify 
us  in  undertaking  an  immediate  war  ;  and  whether  the  beha- 
viour of  Spain,  on  our  requifition,  proved  haughty  enough  to 
furnilh  us  with  a  pretext  for  rifing  in  our  demands,  is  in  great 
meafure  the  objefl  of  enquiry  to  this  able  writer,  from  vvhofe 
pamphlet  we  fhould  certainly  have  made  large  extrafts,  but 
that  a  work  which  depends  on  arguments  regularly  deduced, 
as  well  as  fafts  impartially  ftated,  is  never  well  underftood 
when  dealt  out  piece- meal  to  the  reader.  Our  author's 
fubjecl  at  laft  condufts  him  to  treat  of  thofe  who  befriend 
the  prefent  expiring  faflion,  either  by  fcribbling  for  News- 
papers, or  bellowing  in  the  Common-council.  From  this  herd 
he  fmglcs  out  their  leader  Junius,  one  whofe  fpecious  talents 
exalt  him  into  an  antagonift  whom  no  writer  can  blufh  to 
oppofe : 

■  ■  quo  non  folertior  alter 

uEre  cicre  vlroSf   niartemque  accendere  cantu  : 

and  without  any  afTiftance  borrowed  fiom  perfonal  invec- 
tive, or  confidence  derived  from  hiding,  like  his  opponent, 
behind  a  cloud,  has  attacked  him  with  that  confcious  fupe- 
riority  of  fpirit,  which  a  juft  caufe  alone  can  fupport,  and 
that  elegance  of  fatire  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  polite  literature  could  infpire.  As 
this  part  of  his  pamphlet  is  in  fome  meafure  detached  from 
the  reft,  we  fliall  at  once  entertain  our  readers,  and  enrich 
our  Review,  by  extradling  it. 

*  This  thirfl  of  blood,  however  the  vifible  promoters  of  fedition 
may  think  it  convenient  to  (brink  from  the  accufation,  is  loudly 
avowed  by  Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much  of  its 
pride,  and  feme  of  its  popularity.  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  faid,  as 
of  Ulyfles,  that  he  fcatters  ambiguous  expreflions  among  the  vul- 
gar ;  for  he  cries  haunck  without  rt^tr^^tf  and  endeavours  to  let 
flip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are 
going,  and  cartle/s  what  may  be  their  prey. 

*  Junius  has  fometimes  made  his  fatire  felt,  but  let  not  injudi- 
cious admiration  miftake  the  venom  of  the  fhaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  He  has  fometimes  fportcd  with  lucky  malice  ;  but  to  him 
that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  farcaftic  in  a  ma(k. 
"While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  darknels, 
he  may  do  much   mifchief  with  little  ftrength.    Novelty  captivates 
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!he  fuperficial  and  thougbtlefs  j  vehemence  delights  the  difcon- 
tented  aad  turbulent.  He  th.it  contrail i<5ls  acknowledged  truth 
wilJ  always  have  an  audience  j  he  that  vilifies  eftablilhcd  authority 
.will  always  find  abettors. 

*  Junius  burft  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has 
rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him 
as  a  monfter  makes  a  ihow.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his 
lafety  by  impenetrable  fecrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  cruth 
and  jultice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the  immunities  of 
invifibiliry  ;,out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold;  out  of 
the  reach  of  (hame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician,  he 
has  had  the  art  of  peduading  when  he  feconded  defirej  as  a  rea- 
foner,  he  has  convinced  thofe  who  had  no  doubt  before;  as  a  mo- 
i  alifl,  he  has  taught  thut  virtue  may  dilgrace  j  and  as  a  patriot, 
he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  infults  on  the  high.  Finding  feditioti 
afcendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation  com- 
buftible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us  ablbad:  from  his 
wit  the  vivacity  of  infolence,  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the 
lympatherick  favour  of  Plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  fay  that  we 
fliall  leave  him  nothing;  the  caufe  that  I  defend  fcorns  the  help  of 
falfehood  ;  but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his 
praife  ? 

'  It  is  not  by  his  llvelinefs  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods, 
or  his  fertility  of  allufion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London,  and 
the  boors  of  Middlefex.  Of  ftile  and  fentiment  they  take  no  cog- 
nizance. They  admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  con- 
tempt of  order,  and  violence  of.  outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation 
and  audacity  of  falfehood.  The  Supporters  of  the  Bi  1  of  Rights 
feel  no  niceties  of  compofition,  nor  dexterities  of  fophillry  ;  their 
faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity 
of  Beckford ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  fide,  and 
they  are  therefore  fure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Thofe  who  know- 
not  whither  he  would  lead  them,  refolve  to  follow  him  j  and  thofe 
who  cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebellion. 

*  Junius  is  an  unufual  phasnomenon  on  which  fome  have  gazed 
with  wonder  and  fome  with  terrour,  but  wonder  and  terrour  aie 
tnmfitory  paflions.  He  will  foon  be  more  clofely  viewed  or  more 
attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that 
from  its  flaming  hair  (hook  peftiilence  and  war,  enquiry  will  find  to 
be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours  of  putrefying  democracy, 
and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  efl:crvefcene  of  interefl:  ftruggling 
with  conviction;  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog, 
will  leave  us  enquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

*  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  ftile  of  Junius  fecure  from  cri- 
ticifm,  though  his  expreflions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble, 
I  fhould  never  have  ftationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himfelf,  had 
I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  What, 
fays  Pope,  mull  be  the  prieft,  where  the  monkey  is  a  God  ?  What 
muft  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and 
Crofby,  Sawbridge  and  I'ownlhend  ? 

*  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning  and  can  therefore  tell  it.  He 
is  an  enemy  to  the  miniltry,  he  fees  them  growing  hourly  ftronger. 
He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjult  and  unfuccefsful  would  have 
certainly  difplaced  them,  and  is  therefore,  in  bis  zeal  for  his 
country,  angry  th:.t  war  was  not  unjultJy  made,  and  unfuccefsfully 
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conducted.  But  there  are  others  whofe  thoughts  are  Icfs  clearly 
expreffed,  and  whofe  fchemes  perhaps  are  Icfs  confequentially  di- 
gefted  :  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wi(h  for  a  rupture,  yet  con- 
demn the  miniftry  for  not  doing  that  which  a  rupture  would  m* 
turally  have  followed.' 

We  may  fairly  iay  of  this  performance,  after  having  perufed 
It*  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  diligence  and  attention,  that 
it  will  bring  convidlion  home  to  all  tl  ofe  whofe  judgments  are 
neither  warped  by  party,  nor  feduced  by  intereft.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  author  of  the  Rambler  never  lofes  the 
moralift  in  the  politician,  but  flilL  continues  to  blend  the  bene- 
volent effufions  of  a  mind  impregnated  with  a  thorough  fenfe 
of  every  civil  and  religious  duty  with  fuch  falutary  advice,  as 
may  belt  itiltrnft  us  how  to  preferve  the  internal  happincfs 
and  political  interefts  of  our  native  country. 

IV.  A  General  Htjiory  of  the  Britifh  Empire  in  America  :  Con- 
iainingt  an  H'/iorica/,  Pelititalt  and  Ccmmerciel  Viewu  of  the 
Englifh  Settlements  ;  including  all  the  Countries  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Weft- Indies,  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  By  Mr» 
Wynne.  2  yds.  %vg,    \os.  boards.  Richardfon  ««</ Urquhart. 

A  S  our  American  colonies,  by  the  increafe  of  their  wealth 
•**'  and  power,  have,  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  occafioned  many  warm  political  debates,  this 
particular  hiftory  of  them  will,  probably  be  well  received  ; 
cfpecially,  as  the  execution  of  it  is  fuitable  to  the  importance 
of  the  fubjeft. 

The  plan  of  this  General  Hiftory  of  our  American  fcttle- 
ments  is  very  extenfive.  It  comprehends  an  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  America  ;  a  fliort  hiftory  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 
the  origin,  rife,  and  prpgreflive  improvements  of  our  colonies, 
to  the  piefent  times :  all  their  material  objefts  are  fully  treat- 
ed by  this  author ;  their  natural  hiftory,  their  commerce,  and 
their  arts  ;  their  internal  police,  their  connexions  with  their 
mother-country  ;  their  wars,  and  their  revolutions. 

Though  it  is  well  known,  when,  and  by  whom  America 
was  difcovered  ;  though  the  confequences  of  that  difcovery  are 
prominent  fa£ts  in  hiftory  ;  though  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
adventurous  fpirit  of  Columbus,  and  the  cruelty  of  Cortez  ; 
yet,  as  our  author,  in  his  Introdudion  to  his  Hiftory,  has  col- 
lefted  many  material  fads  relative  to  the  difcoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  ;  to  which  he  has  added, 
an  account  of  the  conqucft  of  Peru,  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro  ; 
an  abftrad  of  this  part  of  his  work,  we  prefume,  will  be  en- 
tertaining and  interefting  to  our  readers. 
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We  muft  previoufly  obrcrvc,  that  the  Portuguefe  were  the 
fiift  Europeans  who  made  any  very  valuable  difcoverics.  They 
loui  hed  at  the  Azores ;  they  paiied  the  j^quator,  and  after- 
wards failed  along  the  weftern  coafl  of  Africa,  till  they  doub- 
led its  fouthmoft  cape,  to  which  they  gave  tiie  name  of  Bona 
Efperanza,  and  landed  in  1493,  at  Calicut  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
under  their  famous  admiral  Vafco  de  Gama.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  expedition  gave  birth  to  many  others,  and  firfl  infpiied 
the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus  with  an  an^bition  to  under- 
take his  weftern  voyage,  which  ended  in  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

Jn  the  year  I484,  Columbus  offered  to  the  Genoefe,  of 
whole  territories  he  was  a  native,  tlie  plan  of  his  intended  ex- 
pedition. The  republic  of  Genoa  rejeded  his  propofal,  either  . 
through  want  of  inclination,  or  ability  to  encourage  it.  He 
met  With  no  better  fuccefs  in  his  application  to  king  John  of 
Portugal,  and  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  then  communi- 
cated his  proje«5l  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain  ;  and  it 
was  eight  years-before  they  aflifted  him  to  put  it  in  execution. 
He  at  laft  fet  fail  under  their  aufpices,  with  three  (hips,  from 
Palos,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
T494.  His  own  was  a  decked  veflel ;  the  other  two  were  with- 
out decks ;  a  poor  equipment  for  a  precariocs  and  hazardous 
voyage,  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  rude  ftate  of  navigation 
in  that  age ! 

With  the  lirft  foul  wind  which  happened  on  the  2 2d  of 
September,  the  crew  began  to  murmur,  and  foon  after  ob- 
liged him  to  promife  to  return,  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  with- 
in three  days.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  they  made  St.  Salvador 
(as  it  was  afterwards  called)  one  of  the  Lucayas.  From  St. 
Salvador,  Columbus  failed  to.Hifpaniola,  where  he  built  a  fort, 
and  left  a  colony  of  Spaniards.  Near  this  ifland,  he  loft  his 
own  Ihip  by  the  carelefTnefs  of  the  man  whom  he  had  placed 
at  the  helm.  To  the  American  ifles,  which  he  difcovered  in 
this  voyage,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Weft  Indies,  from  a  miA 
taken  notion  that  they  were  Afiatic  iflands. 

After  an  abfence  of  nine  months,  a  period  to  him  of  much 
anxiety,  the  infeparable  concomitant  of  glory,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  bringing  with  him  fome  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  which  he  had  discovered.  He  was  received  with  tha 
greateft  marks  of  refpedl  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
who  made  him  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  permitted  him  to  be  co- 
vered in  their  prefence.  Thole  who  had  before  treated  his  en- 
terprize  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  were  now  the  fiift  to  extol 
it.  The  people  were  loud  in  their  acclamations,  and  confidered 
him  as  the  guardian  genius  of  their  land. 
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He  fet  fail  again  f®r  the  fame  parts,  much  better  equipped 
than  before.  In  the  courfe  of  this  voyage,  he  difcovered  Ja- 
maica, and  the  C^ribbee-Iflands.  When  he  arrived  at  Hifpa- 
niola,  he  found  the  Spaniih  colony  deftroyed,  and  their  houfes 
burned.  But  Columbus  had  new  not  only  to  contend  with 
external  accidents,  but  likevvife  with  the  treachery  of  his  com- 
panions. He  met  with  the  mcft  unworthy  treatment  from  the 
fpies  of  the  envious  courtiers,  particularly  of  his  inveterate 
enemy,  Fonfeca,  bilhop  of  Burgos,  wlio  were  embarked  on 
board  his  fleet.  By  them  he  was  brought  home  in  irons.  He 
was  releafed,  however,  by  his  patronels  the  queen,  and  four 
years  after  he  failed  on  his  third  expedition.  In  this  voyage 
he  difcovered  the  continent  of  America,  though  one  Americus 
Vefpufius,  a  private  adventurer,  but  highly  in  favour  with  the 
bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  obftinate  enemy  of  Columbus,  difputed 
with  him  the  honour  of  difcovering  that  vaft  continent,  which 
took  its  name  from  Americus,  notwithftanding  his  pretenfions 
were  found  to  be  groundlefs.  Columtus  was  again  put  in 
irons  in  his  own  fhip,  through  the  malice,  as  was  fup])o'ed,  of 
FonfeceT,  Cut  when  he  arrived  in  November  1500,  at  Cadiz, 
the  king  and  queen  fent  orders  that  he  Ihould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
and  received  him  gracioufly  at  Madrid.  During  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  however,  he  was  harrafled  with  the  envy  of 
the  Spanifh  courtitrs,  and  died  at  Valladolid  in  1506,  aged 
64,  leaving  this  important,  but  much  ncgledled  lefTon  to  man- 
kind —  that  ambition,  greamefs,  and  fame,  may  be  incom- 
patible with  happinefs. 

The  difcoveries  of  Columbus  were  followed  with  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  Hernan  Cortez,  and  Francis 
Pizarro.  Cortez  landed  on  the  continent  cf  America  in  1519, 
with  fix  hundred  men,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  He  pe- 
netrated, after  various  adventures,  as  far  as  Tlafcala,  which 
was  a  republic  ;  and  here  he  firft  met  with  any  material  op- 
pofition.  Tlie  Indians  were  defeated,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  helped  him  to  fubdue  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
grandeur  of  which  had  excited  their  jealoufy. 

The  fuccefs  of  Cortez  in  i!ie  weftern  world  was  rapid,  but 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for.  The  fight  of  large  vefiels,  and 
the  thunder  of  arlillery,  ftruck  a  panic  into  the  Indians,  un- 
'accuftomed  tofuch  objefts ;  they,  for  fome  time,  thought  the 
Spaniards  an  order  of  beings  fuperior  to  the  human  race. 

Cortez  foon  anived  at  the  capital  of  the  emperor  Monte- 
zuma. It  was  built  upon  a  lake,  nnd  the  various  quarters 
were  joined  by  bridges.  It  was  adorned  witii  fpacious  fquares 
and  fine  buildings,  and  was  inhabited  by  an  induftrious,  a 
well-tempered,  and  in  general,  a  civilized  people, 

Monte- 
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Montezuma  gave  Cortcz  a  kind  reception  ;  but  that  hospi- 
tality was  foon  liifcceded  by  war.  A  fray  happened  betweea 
the  Spanifh  foldif^rs  and  the  fubjefts  of  the  emperor ;  and 
Cortez,  whofe  aim  was  conqnefl,  made  the  fklDnifh  a  plea  for 
his  violent  proceedings.  He  fcized  Montezuma  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, caufed  him  to  be  bound,  and  obliged  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  held  his  empire  of  Charles  V.  In  the  mean 
time,  Velafqiiez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  fent  Pamphilo  dc 
Nnrv3«z  againft  Cortez,  whofe  fuccefs  he  envied,  with  almoft 
twice  as  many  men  as  had  at  firft  landed  in  Mexico.  Cortez 
attacked,  and  routed  them,  made  their  commander  prifoner, 
and  brought  over  the  remains  of  his  band  to  his  own  party. 
On  his  return  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  found  the  eighty 
Spaniards,  whom  lie  had  left  to  guard  Moniezuma,  bcTieged 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  city,  in  revenge  for  fome  cruelrief 
they  had  committed  on  the  inhabitants.  Several  engagements 
enfued,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  worfted.  Montezuma 
was  killed  with  a  ftone  thrown  by  one  of  his  own  fnhjeds, 
while  he  was  endeavonring,  in  a  fpeech,  ro  reduce  their  in- 
temperate rage  to  an  orderly  refiftance  of  the  enemy. 

Guatimozin  fucceeded  Montezuma.  He  was  a  brave  and 
aftive  prince,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  people.  Cortez,  af- 
ter many  obftinate  battles,  completed  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
but  not  without  adions  of  barbarity  fufficient  to  eclipfe  the 
fplendour  of  his  valour  and  his  exploits.  He  put  Xicotencal 
to  death,  the  brave  general  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala,  be- 
caufc  he  had  determined  not  to  fight  againl^  the  enemies  of  hig 
country.  Ke  ordered  Guatimozin  to  be  bu:ned  alive,  for  be- 
ing accused  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  concealing  his  own  gold 
from  the  invaders. 

Eight  years  after  Cortez's  expedition,  Francis  Pizarro,  and 
Diego  D'Almagro,  undertook  one  of  the  fame  nature  by  the 
South-Seas;  and  fubverted  the  empire  of  Peru,  as  their  fore- 
runner had  deftroyed  that  of  Mexico.  This  kingdom,  for 
many  years,  had  been  governed  by  a  race  of  abfolute  princes 
called  Yncas,  who  were  at  firft  the  reformers,  afterwards  the 
fovereigns  of  the  people.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  according 
to  the  traditions  delivered  by  their  pofterity,  lived  in  woods 
and  caves,  were  favage  and  barbarous,  ufed  promifcuous  co- 
pulation, and  differed  in  nothing  but  their  fotm  from  brutes. 
At  length  a  great  legiilator  arofe  among  them,  who  called 
himfclf  the  defcendant  of  the  fun,  to  whom  he  firft  erefled 
temples,  and  paid  divine  honours.  He  drew  his  countrymen 
from  their  wild  abode,  eftablifhed  cities,  and  focieties,  per- 
fuaded  fome,  and  compelled  others  to  become  civilized  and 
humane.  A  long  line  ot  his  fucceffors  reigned  after  him. 
P  2  The 
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The  twelfth  Ynca  was   narred   Huayna  Capac,  the  father  of 
Athabalipa.     On   the  news   of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards> 
Arhabalipa  collefied  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  armed 
with  daits,  and  long  pikes  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  Ynca  confented  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro,  afer  many 
mclfages  had  pafied  between  them.  Arhabalipa  and  Pizarro 
met  between  their  two  armies  :  the  Spanifh  general,  with  the 
infolence  of  an  invader,  and  the  abfurdiry  of  a  bigot,  imme-t 
diately  propofed  that  the  Ynca,  and  his  fubjecls  (liould  embrace 
the  Catholic  faith.  A  popifh  prieft,  with  a  crofs  in  one  hand, 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  made  a  wretched  harangue  in 
praife  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  was  as  wretchedly  in- 
teipreted  by  an  Indian.  In  the  midft  of  this  holy  farce,  the 
Span':fli  foldicrs  feized  a  Peruvian  idol,  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  ftones.  The  foldiers  of  Athabalipa,  with  juft  relalia-» 
ticn,  threw  the  priell  and  his  trumpery  on  the  ground.  The 
torch  of  religion-  in  a  moment  kindled  the  conflagration  of 
\*ar.  Pizarro,  with  his  own  hand,  pulled  the  Ynca  from  his 
litter,  and  made  him  prifoner  ;  a  dreadful  carnage  cnfued,  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of  humanity,  the  Spani- 
ards left  not  a  man.  The  Peruvians  were  flain  like  flieep,  till 
the  conquerors  were  tired  with  purfuing  and  killing  them. 
The  aftonifliment  and  terror  which  the  horfes,  the  armour, 
but  above  all,  the  fire  arms  had  infpired,  deprived  them  of 
all  thoughts  of  defence.  Athabalipa  met  with  a  fate  unworthy 
of  his  virtues ;  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promife  which  hz 
had  made  of  an  enormous  ranfom  for  his  liberty,  he  wa«^,  on 
various  pretences,  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  obtained 
the  favour  to  be  ftrangled  firft,  on  confenting  to  be  baptized, 
and  owning  himfelf  a  Chriftian. 

Manco  Capac  fucceeded  Athabalipa  in  the  fovereignty  of 
Peru^  and  for  fome  time  harrafi'ed  the  Spaniards  with  his  po- 
licy and  his  courage.  A  difpuie  arole  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  which  produced  open  hoftilities.  A  decifive  battle 
gave  the  vidlory  to  Pizarro,  and  Almagro  was  executed.  The 
Yiica  having  difbanded  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  this 
quarrel,  niilfed  a  favourable  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on 
bis  enemies.  Pizarro  was  afterwards  aliaflinattd  in  his  palace 
by  the  partfeans  of  his  decealcd  rival.  Chili,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  New  World,  were  loon  fubdue4  by 
the  Spaniards. 

To  this  epitome  of  our  author's  account  of  Columbus's  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  wc  fhall 
SLi\(\  his  ingeiHous  dhquiiiiion  on  the  firft  population  of  Ame- 
rica. 
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*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  race  of  men  inhahitin^r  the  continent 
of  America,  feeujed  to  differ  boih  in  minds  and  perfuns  from  their 
invaders,  whofe  looks  as  well  as  their  arms,  ftruck  a  terror  into 
dieir  hearts.  At  firit  they  believed  them  to  be  gods,  on  account 
of  tlieir  fuperior  genius,  Ikill,  and  coinage  }•— one  would  have  ima- 
gined, that  after  experiencing  their  unexampled  cruelties,  they  had 
only  changed  one  error  for  another,  and  fuppofed  them  to  be  de- 
ftroying  ilacnions,  commilfioned  to  confound  ma  ikiiid.  Arts  were 
ipdecd  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  even  war  itfeif  was  re- 
duced to  fome  kind  of  rule  ;  yet  how  did  the  weakntfs  of  thefe 
people  cxpoie  itfelf,  in  fufferingas  they  did,  the  deftruflion  of  their 
country!  Nay,  the  Peruvians,  dividing  themfelves  into  rwo  par- 
ties, fought  againft  each  other,  lifting  under  the  banners  of  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almagro,  their  conquerors.  How  far  all  this  might  aiife 
from  a  defeat  of  nature,  or  how  far  from  the  ftrength  of  prejudice,  and 
the  dread  firft  impreifed  upon  their  fpirits,  may  be  worth  the  ftrious 
confideration  of  a  philofopiier.  One  would  be  led  to  im:»gine  na- 
ture to  be  alike  indulgent  to  all  the  fons  of  Adam;  yet  in  fome 
there  is  at  leall  an  apparent  conftitutional  inferiority. 

*  This  reflexion  naturally  leads  to  the  confideration  of  what  ft'. ck 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  fprung  from,  and  how  America 
was  firft  peopled  j  a  queftion  which  cannot  ea'ily  be  decided,  if  that 
continent  is  feparated  on  all  fides  by  oceans  from  the  reft  of  the 
globe.  The  difcovery  of  a  north -weft  paflTage  would  be  likely  to 
throw  fome  light  upon  this;  and  it  has  at  feveral  times  been  un- 
fuccefsfuILy  attempted,  perhaps  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  thofe  latitudes  where  it  was  fought  for.  The  Rufi^ians 
have  generally  furmiled  that  America  is  joined  to  the  main  land  oil 
the  north-euft,  or  at  leaft  icparated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow  ftrait. 
However,  according  to  the  niceft  examination  of  the  matter,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  vaft  diftance  between  the  north  eaft  boundary 
of  the  Tartars  and  California,  to  which  tl>ey  fuppofe  it  to  join. 
That  there  is  a  paflage  by  the  north-weft  to  the  fea  on  the  other  lide 
the  globe,  Itill  feems  highly  probable  j  though  whether  itw-iil  prov« 
fucli  an  one  as  may  be  navigated  without  great  difliculty  and  dan- 
ger, is  a  queftion  more  indeterminate. 

*  If  there  be  a  connexion  on  any  quarter  with  our  world,  then 
will  it  no  longer  be  a  problem  how  the  weftern  continent  was  peo- 
pled ;  but  if  there  be  no  fuch  junftion,  it  will  remain  a  debate.— - 
And  (hould  we  fay  with  a  celebrated  writer  *,  that  men  were  placed 
in  America  by  the  fame  power,  who  caufed  trees  and  plants  to 
fpring  up  there,  it  is  likely  the  anfwer  would  not  prove  a  very  fa- 
tisfaitory  one. ---In  the  firft  place,  the  only  hiftorianf,  who'  has 
given  us  any  rational  accouiu  of  the  creation,  tells  us,  that  we  all 
Iprang  from  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  drew  their  firft  breath 
in  the  eaft.  How  then  did  their  defcendants  migrate  to  America 
in  early  times,  before  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  was  known  ?  But  if 
we  (hould  pafs  over  this  difficulty,  and   fuppofe  with  fome  J,  that 

*  *  M.  de  Voltaire/ 
.  t  '  Mof«s.' 

J'  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  has  laboured  much  to 
prove,  that  at  the  creation,  the  fea  was  ftuit  up  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  which  was  in  all  parts  one  fmooth,  continued  furface, 
without  mountains  or   VTiUcys ;   and,  confe^uently,  all  the  coun- 
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this  traft  of  land  was  joined  for  feme  ages  to  the  continent  of  Ada, 
ft  ill  another  obltacle  remains.  We  are  informed  both  by  facred 
and  profane  writt  rs,  that  about  two  thouHind  years  after  the  Mo« 
faic  account  of  the  creation,  happened  a  mighty  flood,  which  over- 
tliiew  all  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  feparated  thefe  lands,  if  ever 
they  were  joined.  If  they  never  were,  then  the  Americans,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  exitled  from  the  creation,  and  even  granting 
that  the  deluge  extended  not  to  their  world,  (which  perhaps  is 
more  than  ought  to  be  granted)  could  never  have  been  the  fons  and 
daugrhters  of  Adam. 

*  But  if  we  defcend  from  this  height  of  fpeculation,  and  attribute 
the  matter  to  more  common  circumftances,  we  may  reafon  in  this 
manner  J  America  was  at  firft  feen  by  accident,  why  jnight  it  not 
be  peopled  by  accident  likewiie  ? — If  one  man  and  one  woman 
were  futScient  to  Ifcock  all  Europe,  x^fia,  and  Africa,  why  may  we 
rot  allow,  that  a  few  perfbns,  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  world,  mighr  produce  the  fame  effect  there  ? — 
if  it  be  aiked,  how  th.e  descendants  of  thefe  could  foi-get  their  ori- 
gin ?  any  one  wfto  undentands  human  nature,  may  well  return  an 
anfwer.  When  men  are  obliged  to  ftiift  for  their  fubfjftencc  in 
woods  and  wilds,  when  they  have  no  opportunities  of  converfatioii 
and  improvement,  and  all  their  wits  are  employed  in  defending 
themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  providing 
the  necellarles  of  life,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppole  they  will,  in  time,  for- 
get the  ulis  of  thofe  faculties  they  ceale  to  exert,  and  thus  the  fuc- 
ceediag  generations  may  not  remember  from  what  ftock  they  came. 
The  aiiceiiors  of  the  Mexicans,  we  are  told,  were  wdd  and  favage  j 
the  Peruvians,  accordino;  to  their  own  traditions,  lived  in  rocka 
and  caves,  till  dra^n  from  thence,  and  civilized  by  the  yncas. 
And  all  this  might  have  been  the  cafe,  fuppofmg  thefe  people  to 
have  been  driven  thither  from  any  ftrange  country.  Forgetful  of 
their  origin,  men  like  beails  may  degenerate,  till  fome  exalted  ge- 
nius awakes  their  lleeping  faculties,  calls  them  from  their  favage 
haunts,  and  once  more  fits  them  for  fociety. —  There  is  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  in  v\\  this;  yet  one  queftion  will  ilill  arife. —  I  here 
are  bealh  in  America,  of  whofe  exiitcnce  no  traces  can  be  found  in 
Europe. — The  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  never  feen 
horfes.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  world  produces  certain  creaturet 
which  are  llrange  to  us.  But  is  it  impolfible  that  there  a;  e  juch  in 
our  own  world,  in  parts  unknown,  or  that  they  may  have  exilted, 
at  (bme  former  pei  iod  of  lime,  in  Alia,  Africa,  or  even  in  Europe 
itijlf?  It  is  a  general  received  notion,  that  no  fpecies  is  entirely 
fxtindl  llnce  the  creation  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  wolves  which  for- 
merly Were  fo  i>leniitul  in  England  and  Wales,  are  no  where  to  be 
found  in  'the  BritKh  dominions.  A  fpecies  then  may  perifh,  it  is 
evident,  from  an  ilhnd  ;  why  not  from  a  continent?  If  from  one 
pontinent,  why  not  from  another? — If  we  may  believe  a  celebrated 

tries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  connected  together  in  one  con- 
tinued line,  till  the  deluge,  when  by  a  violent  concuffion,  the  foun- 
ia'ms  of  the  ^r eat  Jeep  lucre  broken  up,  the  whole  earth  overflowed, 
vatr  continents  were  rent  a  hinder,  iflands  formed,  and  various  parts 
of  the  globe  for  ever  feparated  from  each  other.  This  hypothefisis 
far  from  being  received  as  a  true  one;  but  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  infuiHcicnt'^  ty  account  for  the  peopling  of  America,  as  is  fhewr* 
abore.' 

author 
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■uthor  to  be  in  earneft,  in  what  be  fays  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  we  Ihall  find  by  the  account  which  he  gives,  that  a  whole 
race  of  men  aic  in  danger  of  (liaring  the  fame  iate  *,  wliich  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary.  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  men  as  well  as 
beafts,  found  in  the  weftern  world,  are,  in  maI^y  refpcits,  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  under  our  own  hemifphere  — Are  not  the  Eaf^ 
Indians  and  the  Europeans,  the  Perllans  and  the  Caffre  Negroes  as 
different  ?  Do  not  the  Hottentots  appear  in  fome  relpedis  as  ano- 
ther fpecics  of  men?  Yet  it  is  hij'hly  probable,  all  thefe  defcendcd 
from  one  common  parent.  The  fame  then  may  be  the  cafe  with 
the  Americans,  whofe  differing  foil  and  climate,  and  other  out- 
ward accidents  might  occafion  the  variation  obferved. 

*  All  thefe,  indeed,  are  but  conje6Vuresj  y^t  in  cafes  of  tbi« 
kind,  probability  in  an  hypothefis  is  all  that  can  reafonably  be  ex- 
pedted.  iiowever  this  vail  continent  was  peopled,  it  is  certain  that 
the  natives  of  it,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Pei  u,  had  formed  them- 
felves  into  civil  focieties,  cultivated  the  arts  and  were  far  from  be- 
ing unhappy.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  obferved,  which  is, 
that  according  to  the  bell  accounts,  all  thefe  improvements  were 
not  yet  arrived  at  their  maturity  : — Huayna  Capac,  the  father  ol 
Athabalipa,  was  but  the  twelfth  ynca  of  Pern,  fince  the  firftle- 
giflators,  who  drew  thefe  people  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  j  a  cir- 
cumftance  favourable  to  the  opinions  here  delivered,  fmce  if  the 
peoplingof  thofe  parts  bore  a  date  coscval  with  the  creation,  it  is 
likely  they  would  have  been  much  fooner  civilized.  The  North- 
Americans  ftill  continue  wild,  and  are  perhaps  of  a  ftill  later  origin, 
otherwife  the  cafe,  it  is  prefumed,  would  have  been  diredlly  the  re- 
verfej  nor  is  it  quite  impofiible  that  thefe  people  may  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Tartars  wbofe  favage  manners  at  leaft  feem  io  natural 
to  them.' 

The  narrative  of  thefe  remarkable  events  which  gave  a  new 
afpe<5t  to  Euiope,  has  precluded  a  particular  account  of  the 
fubfequent  contents  of  this  book.  The  whole  of  this  Hiftory 
well  deferves  to  be  perufed  by  our  readers  ;  but  we  have  given 
a  view  of  that  part  of  it  which  we  thought  moll  entertaining 
and  interefling. 

The  firft  volume  contains  the  hiflory  of  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
England,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Canada.  The  fecoiid 
volume  contains  the  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louifiana,  and  of  the  Britifli  iAands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  In 
this  volume  our  author  gives  us  judicious,  and  ufeful  re- 
flexions on  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  colonies,  a  hiftory  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  of  our  American  cairpaigns. 

*  •  M.  de  Voltaire  fays,  **  In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa'therc 
is  a  race,  though  very  few  in  number,  of  little  men,  who  are  as 
white  as  fnow,  with  faces  like  thofe  of  the  negroes,  and  round 
eyes,  exa6l)y  refembling  thofe  of  a  partridge."  Expatiating  more 
fully  on  the  matter,  in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  continually  deftroying  them,  and  their  race  is 
likely  to  be  extin6l. — A  white  negroe  female  anfwering  this  de- 
scription, has  been  often  fliewn  in  England  ;  whether  Ihebe  of  this 
iAce  remaiiis  yet  to  be  determined/ 
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To  the  firft  volvime  of  this  work  a  diftinft  antl  accurate 
map  is  prefixed  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  North  America,  and 
the  Weft-Indian  iilands. 

This  Hiftory  has  confiderable  merit.  Our  author's  ftile  is 
perfpicuous  and  agreeable  ;  he  is  a  careful  diftinguifher  of 
truth  from  falfhood;  and  while  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  ilrength  and  intereft  of  our  colonies,  by  an  entertaining 
and  inftructive  defcripiion  of  American  manners,  he  enlarges 
our  knowledge  of  mankind. 


V.  A  Difcourfe  deVfuered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy ^  on 
the  Dijinbution  of  the  P riz.es ,  Pec.  14,  1 770,  by  the  Prefdeul, 
^to.   vs.  6d.  T.  Davies, 

/^UR  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  the  king  has  efta- 
^^  blifhed  an  academy  for  painting,  granted  falaries  to  the 
different  profeiTors  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  and 
given  one  of  liis  palaces  for  their  reception.  Sir  Jofliua  Rey- 
nolds, whom  he  has  made  prefident  of  this  promifing  inftitu- 
tion,  has  hitherto  given  an  annual  Difcourfe,  tending  to  ani- 
mate the  pupils  in  t.eir  career,  and  directing  their  method  of 
fludy#  He  fcems  anxious  to  fhew  that  his  pre-eminence  has 
been  juftly  obtained,  and  that  it  is  not  by  accident  he  has 
learned  to  excel. 

This  is  the  third  Difcourfe  which  he  has  publiftied  fince  he 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  iffftitution.  In  the  firft  of 
ihefe,  we  could  not  help  ohferving  fome  inaccuracies  in  the 
expreflion,  and  we  were  willing  10  wait,  without  giving  any 
charafler  of  the  fecond,  until  we  received  more  light  refpeft- 
ing  the  author's  aims  and  abilities.  To  deal  candidly,  we  were 
naturally  difpofed  to  check  every  tiling  that  looked  like  vanity, 
and  to  treat  with  feveiity  what  we  thought  would  certainly 
end  in  oftentation.  But  in  this  we  were  very  much  deceived  ; 
and,  inflead  of  finding  our  prefident  expatiating,  in  a  gaudy 
manner,  upon  the  fplendors  of  painting,  we  find  him,  like  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  entering  into  the  depths  of  his  art, 
and  pointing  out  thofe  methods  by  which  he  himfelf  has  be- 
come eminent.  Unlike  a  French  academician,  who  is  fatisfied 
with  praifing  his  patron  and  himfelf,  he  aims  only  at  improv- 
ing his  audience,   and  not  complimenting  the  inftitution. 

The  Difcourfe  of  the  laft  year  was  employed  in  pointing  out 
the  proper  methods  of  ftudy,  in  exhorting  to  diligence,  and 
tracing  precifcly  the  limits  beiween  natural  and  acquir::d  ac- 
complifliments  in  the  art.  He  grants  more  to  labour  tha«  is 
uiually  allowed  to  it;  and  feems  to  think  that  unwearied  ap- 
plication 
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plication  is  Aifficient  in  forming  a  good  painter.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  very  good  leflbn  to  young  men,  who  fhould  be 
taught,  that  nature  does  lefs  than  induftry  in  beftowing  emi- 
nence ;  but  we  cannot  help  tliinking,  that  the  prefident  him- 
felf  is  an  inftance  that  genius  is  not  wholly  artificial.  A  man 
who  excels  in  fuch  different  accomplifhmcnts  as  thofe  of  think- 
ing well,  and  painting  well,  may  thank  his  induftry  for  much, 
but  the  gift  of  nature  for  more. 

The  Difcourfe  before  us  is  ftill  fuperior  to  either  of  the  for- 
itter.  It  inveftigates  with  much  accuracy  what  is  ufually  term- 
ed the  great  ftile  in  painting,  and  reduces  to  fixed  principles  a 
doftfine  that  has  been  hitherto  fupp^fed  incapable  of  pre- 
cifion. 

*  All  the  objefls  which  are  exhibirqd  to  our  view  by  nature, 
upon  clofe  examination  will  be  found  to  have  their  blcmifties 
and  defeds.  The  moft  beautiful  forms  have  fomething  about 
them  like  weaknefs,  minutenefs,  or  imperfedlion.  But  it  is 
not  every  eye  that  perceives  thefe  blemifties  ;  it  muft  be  an 
eye  long  ufed  to  the  contemplation  and  comparifon  of  thefs 
forms  ;  and  which,  by  a  long  habit  of  obferving  what  any  fet 
of  objedts  of  the  fame  kind  have  in  common,  has  acquired 
the  power  of  difjerning  what  each  wants  in  particular.  This 
long  laborious  comparifon  fhould  be  the  firft  iludy  of  the 
painter,  who  aims  at  the  greateft  ftyle.  By  this  means,  he 
acquires  a  juft  idea  of  beautiful  forms  ;  he  correifls  nature  by 
herfelf,  her  imperfefl  ftate  by  her  more  perfed.  His  eye  be- 
ing enabled  to  diftinguiQi  the  accidental  deficiencies,  excreC- 
cences,  and  deformities  of  things  from  their  general  figures,  he 
makes  out  an  abftrad  idea  of  their  forms  more  perfedk  than 
any  one  original  ;  and,  v/hat  may  feem  a  piradox^  he  learns  to 
defign  naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to  any  one  ob- 
jed.  This  idea  of  the  perfeft  ftate  of  nature,  which  the  ai:- 
tifl  calls  the  Ideal  Beauty,  is  the  great  leading  principle,  by 
which  works  of  genius  are  conduced.  By  this  Phidias  ac- 
quired his  fame.  He  wrought  upon  a  fober  principle,  what 
has  fo  much  excited  the  enthufiafm  of  the  world ;  and  by  this 
method  you,  who  have  courage  to  tread  the  fame  path,  may 
acquire  equal  reputation.' — 

*  When  the  artift  has  by  diligent  attention  acquired  a  clear 
and  diftind  idea  of  beauty  and  fymmetry  ;  when  he  has  re* 
duced  the  variety  of  nature  to  the  abftratt  idea  ;  his  next  talk 
will  be  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine  habits  of  na- 
ture, as  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  falhion.  For  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  on  the  fame  principles,  as  he  has  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  forms  of  narure,  diliind  from  acciden- 
tal deformity,  he  muft  endeavour  to  feparate  fimple  chafte  na- 
ture 
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ture  from  thofe  adventitious,  thofe  afFe«^ed  and  forced  airs  or 
anions,   with  which  Hie  is  loaded  by  modern  education. 

•  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  explaiif  what  I  mean,  than  by  re- 
minding you  of  what  was  taught  us,  by  the  profeflbr  of  ana- 
tOTiy,  in  refpe(fl  to  the  natural  pofition  and  movement  of  the 
feet.  He  obferved  that  the  faftiion  of  turning  them  outwards 
was  contrary  to  the  intent  of  nature,  as  might  be  feen  from 
the  ftrudlure  of  the  bones,  and  from  the  weaknefs  that  pro* 
ceedcd  from  that  manner  of  ftanding.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  ertdl  pofition  of  the  head,  the  projeftion  of  the  cheft* 
the  walking  with  ftrait  knees,  and  many  fuch  aflions,  which 
are  merely  the  refuit  of  falhion,  and  what  nature  never  war- 
ranted, as  we  are  fure  that  we  have  been  taught  them  when 
children. 

*  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  thofe  inftance«,  in  which 
vanity  or  caprice  have  contrived  to  diftort  and  disfigure  the 
human  form  ;  your  own  recol!e6\ion  will  add  to  thefe  a  thou- 
fand  more  of  ill-underftood  methods,  that  have  been  pradifed 
to  difguife  nature,  among  our  dancing-mailers,  hair-dieffers, 
and  tayiors,  in  their  various  fchools  of  deformity. 

*  However  the  mechanic  and  ornamental  arts  may  facrifice 
to  falhion,  (he  muft  he  entirely  excluded  from  the  art  of  paint' 
ing  ;  the  painter  mull  never  miftake  this  capricious  change- 
ling for  the  genuine  offspring  of  nature  ;  he  muft  divert  him* 
felf  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  age  or  country  ;  he  muft 
difregard  all  local  and  temporary  ornaments,  and  look  only  on 
thofe  general  habits  that  are  every  where  and  always  the  feme. 
He  addi  cfll-s  his  works  to  the  people  of  every  country  and  every 
age  ;  he  calls  upon  pofteriry  to  be  his  fpedaiors,  and  fays  with 
Zeuxis,   In  aiernilatem  pingo,*-^ 

•  Having  gone  thus  far  in  our  inveftigation  of  the  great  ftile 
in  painting;  if  we  now  ihould  fuppofe  that  the  artift  has 
forn/ed  the  true  idea  of  beauty,  which  enables  him  to  give  his 
works  a  corred  and  perfeft  defign  ;  if  we  (liould  fuppofe  alfo, 
that  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 'the  unadulterared  habits 
of  nature,  which  gives  him  fimplicity ;  the  relf  of  his  tafk  is, 
perhaps,  Icfs  than  is  generally  imagined.  Beauty  and  fimpli- 
city  have  fo  great  a  fnare  in  the  com  pofition  of  a  great  ftile, 
that  he  who  has  acquired  them  has  little  elfe  to  learn.  It 
inufl  not,  indeed,  be  fo.got,  that  there  is  a  noblenefs  of  con- 
ception, which  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the  mere  exhibition, 
even  of  perfe<5l  form  ;  there  is  an  art  of  animating  and  digni- 
^•ing  the  figures  with  intelledual  grandeur,  of  imprefiing  the 
appearance  oi  philcfophic  wifdom,  or  heroic  virtue.  This  can 
only  be  acquired  by  him  ihat  enlarges  the  fphere  of  his  under- 
dcrllauding  by  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  warms  his  ima- 
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gination  with  the  bcft  produdions  of  ancient  and  modern 
poetry.* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  excellent  obfervations  contained  in 
this  (hort  lecture,  in  which,  we  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that 
there  is  more  original  thinking  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  vo- 
lumes upon  the  fame  fubjea.  Indeed,  mod  of  thofe  painters 
who  have  arrived  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion  in  their  art, 
have  fhewn,  that  their  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the 
merely  mechanical  parts  of  the  piofefiion.  Da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Reubens,  were  as  good  writers  as  they  were  paint- 
ers, and  were  as  much  mafters  of  the  pen  as  the  pencil.' 
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VI.  An  Enquiry  into  thi  Nature,  Rif^,  and  Pro^re/s  of  the  Fevers 
moft  common  in  London,  i^c.  By  William  Grant,  M,  D.  Svtf. 
q^.     Cadell. 

'HE  fevers  here  treated  of,  are  thofe  which  are  produced 
by  the  natural  fucceflion  of  the  feafons ;  and  Dr.  Grant 
has  condufled  this  Enquiry  according  to  the  method  adopted 
by  Sydenham  in  his  Hiftory  of  Epidemic  Difeafes.  It  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  our  author  has  not  too  ftriilly  adhered  to 
the  multipliGity  of  fuperfluous  diftindlions  betwixt  fevers, 
which  were  invented  by  the  ancient  phyficians  ;  for  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  temperature  of  this  climate  admits  of 
fuch  a  general  diverfity  in  the  nature  of  fummer  and  autumnal 
fevers,  as  really  to  condltute  any  confidcrable  variation  be- 
tween them ;  and  alio,  whether  putrid  fevers  do  not  as  often 
fucceed  the  bilious  conftituiion,  as  they  are  regularly  made  to 
precede  it,  according  to  the  reprefentation  of  this  author.  If 
Dr.  Grant,  however,  has  retained  fome  nominal  diiVmclions, 
which  there  is  reafon  to  confider  as  unnecefTary,  or  has  repre- 
fented  the  fucceflion  of  fevers  in  a  manner  too  uniform  and 
fyllematical  for  the  contingent  variation  of  the  feafons,  he  has 
certainly  followed  in  his  pradlice  the  moft  rational  and  uner- 
ring rules  of  condu(5l.  We  fliall  extraft  a  paflage  worthy  of 
obfervation,  from  the  Treatife  on  the  Synochus  non  Putrisy  a  fe- 
ver, which  the  author  alledges  takes  place  yearly,  towards  the 
end  of  the  inflammatory  conftitution,  and  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  flow  nervous  fever  defcribed  by  Dr.  Huxham. 

*  I  know  two  perfons,  both  in  confiderable  pra6lice,  and  both 
honeft  men,  who  have  conftantly  treated  this  fever  erroneoufly  by 
oppofite  methods ;  one  perfifted  in  the  antiphlogiftic  method  too 
long,  the  other  quitted  it  too  foon  ;  one  evacuated  too  freely  and 
too  frequently,  the  other  too  fparingly  and  too  feldom  ;  one  never 
gave  cordial,  nor  opiate,  nor  good  nourilhment;  the  other,  after 
the  firft  four  days,    ordered  nothing  bat  cordials,    opiates,   and 
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animal  food.  A  compound  of  thefe  two  would  have  made  one 
gocd  phyfKian.  Their  error,  however,  was  not  equally  fatal ;  the 
patients  of  t;ie  firft  ftldom  died,  but  their  recovery  was  flow  and 
imperfe6t;  they  had  fwelled  legs,  iofs  of  ftrength,  want  of  appetite, 
and  all  the  »rain  of  fymptoms  that  arife  from  the  lax  fibre.  The 
patients  of  the  other  frequently  died ;  thofe  that  recovered  were 
generally  fo  much  injured  by  the  violence  of  the  fever,  that  they 
were  ever  afterwards  fubjeft  to  the  gout,  the  rheumatifm,  the 
impetigo,  and  other  fymptoms  which  arife  from  acrid  juices,  and 
obftru<5ted  bowels.  The  phlogijlic  error,  therefore,  if  I  inay  be  al- 
lowed the  cxprefTicn,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  antiphlcgijiic,  in 
fevers  of  the  fpring,  even  of  the  phegmatic  kind.  In  them  I  have, 
jr.  ger, eraK  taken  Sydenham  for  my  guide ;  I  have  fometimes  va- 
ried from  his  prailice,  but  it  is  always  with  the  diffidence  and 
caution  that  his  wonderful  fagacity  and  (kill  ought  to  infpire.  With 
this  temper  I  fliall  confider  the  following  queftions  :'  i.  When  is 
the  antiphlogiftic  treatment  neceflary  ?  To  what  degree  ought  it  to 
be  carried  ?  and,  How  long  ought  it  to  be  perfjlled  in  ?  2.  At 
what  peiiod  of  the  fever  is  a  different  method  of  treatment  ne- 
ceffary?  To  what  degree  ought  this  cordial  or  reftorativc  method 
be  carried?  and  How  long  ought  it  to  be  perfifted  in  ? 

*  In  anfwering  thefe  queftions,  I  fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  ano- 
malous fymptoms  which  arife  from  erroneous  pra6lice,  becaufe  they 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  difeafe,  but  to  the  drugs  rafhly  ad- 
miniliered  uncfer  the  fpecious  denomination  of  alterative,  alexi- 
pharmic,  febrifuge,  or  fpecific:  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  geiiuine  fever,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be  regular 
and  uniform,  except,  perhaps,  with  refpeft  to  time 5  and  even  this 
difference  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  account  for,  .by  confjder- 
ing  tiie  variety  of  tonftiiutions  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
fjck. 

-  *  T.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  fome  degree  of  an  antiphlogiftic 
treatment  has  been  found  neceflary  in  the  very  beginning  of  all  the 
common  fevers  in  general,  b\it  particularly  of  fpring  fevers.  In 
thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  Nature  demands  plentiful  bleeding,  by 
evident  fignsof  infiammation  ;  a  reduction  of  diet,  by  tlie  loathing 
of  food;  and  a  plentiful  dilution,  by  an  eager  defire  of  fubayd 
watery  liquors:  Nature  ^Ifo,  in  the  progress  of  the  difeafe,  very 
foon  demands  a  vomit,  or  a  purge,  or  both,  by  fuch  figns  of  turgid 
jratter  in  the  ftomath  or  bowels,  as  cannot  well  be  miltaken.  The 
antiphlogiftic  method,  therefore-,  ought  to  take  place  as  early  as 
poffible,  certainly  within  the  firft  four  days.  If  it  fhould  happen, 
however,  :is  is  too  often  the  c?.k,  that  proper  afliftance  has  not 
been  calied  in  till  thefe  days  are  elapfed,  the  fame  muft  notwith- 
ftanding  be  entered  upon,  if  either  the  (igns  of  inflammation,  or 
turgid  matter,  (hould  fb  requiie. 

'  The  degree  of  evacuation,  and  thinnefs  of  the  diet  muft  depend 
on  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  ;  the  efreft  of  the  firft  evacuations, 
the  conftitution,  age,  ftrength,  and  manner  of  life  of  thefickj  the 
v.;eather,  winds,  and  feafon  of  the  yearj  the  nearer  the  fummer 
folftice  the  lels  necelfary  is  large  bleeding,  but  emetics  and  cathar- 
tics may  be,  and  for  the  moft  part  are,  ecjually  neceflary,  efpecially 
if  the  wefterly  and  foutherly  winds  of  this  feafon  fet  in  with  rainy 
foft  weather  ;  we  may  then  expe£l  to  find  the  blood  beginning  to 
diftolve  a  little,  the  f  olid  s  becoming  more  fo  ft,  and  the  fpring  fe- 
vers giving  place  to  a  different  epidemic  conftitution,  in  which 
clyilels  andgeiitlepurg.^tiyes  are  very  ncceiTary.     But  in  the  early 
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partof  the  fpring,  and  during  the  northerly  and  cafterly  winds,  it 
may  be  ncccfiary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  again  and  again,  to  reduce 
the  diet  to  drink  alone,  and  to  keep  the  body  conltantly  open  for 
feveral  days,  before  all  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  and  turgid 
matter  are  removed.  Thus  I  underlland  Sydenham,  when  he 
fays,  that  ten  days  are,  or  may  be  neceflary  for  that  purpo(c  :  t 
have,  however,  fometimes  (ten  four  days  do  all  this  bufinels,  and 
very  often  fcven  ;  it  feldom  lequircs  more  than  ten  ;  which,  there- 
fore, I  fix  as  the  mod  common  time  nece/Tary  to  remove  the  in^ 
flammation,  and  evacuate  the  turgid  matter  of  the  ftomaclj  and 
bowels,  in  any  common  pituitous  fever,  properly  treated  from  the 
beginning  J  foon  after  which  it  ought  to  go  quite  off,  or  intermit, 
or  be  changed  into  a  true,  regular,  critical  fever  on  or  before  the 
fourteenth  day  at  fartheft ;  after  which  an  antifeptic  method  be- 
comes neceffary  to  fupport  Nature,  that  Ihe  may  be  able  to  per- 
form the  neceflary  co6tion  and  crifis  in  a  diiferent  manner. 

*  The  fecond  queftion  is  thus  anfwered  by  Sydenham  :  "  When 
the  fymptoms  of  inflanmiation  are  gone  off,  when  there  are  no 
fymptoms  of  turgid  matter  in  the  bowels,  when  the  remiirion* 
are  long  and  pretty  regular ;  there  is  reafoii  to  believe  ti)at  the 
whole  morbid  matter  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  Nature  has  begun 
codlion,  and  is  preparing  for  a  crifis  by  the  fkin  j  then  I  fuffered 
the  body  to  become  coltive,  and  ordered  a  more  cordial  diet." 
His  cordial  was  fome  flrong  beer,  which  he  allowed  them  to  add  to 
the  Imall  beer  formerly  allowed  for  common  drink,  and  ferae  light 
animal  food  once  a  day.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Nature  may  perhaps 
require  a  ftimulus  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  very  rare  :  I  commonly  find  fever  enough  remaining  for 
the  purpofe  of  cofi^ion,  except  when  the  preceding  evacuations 
have  been  too  plentiful,  or  the  conflitution  decayed ;  and  even 
then  I  find  Nature  better  fupported  by  a  mild  but  nourifiiing  diet, 
than  by  drugs.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  diet,  1  find  great  ad- 
vantage in  confulting  with  the  fick,  and  it  is  furprifing  what  in- 
ftinft  will  do  in  fuch  cafes. 

*  A  ridiculous  ftory  will  here  furnifli  fome  ufeful  obfervations, 
9tr\A  therefore  I  will  tell  it :  A  French  phyfician,  who  praitifed  in 
Weltphalia,  attended  a  young  manof  that  countiy  in  a  fynochus  nan 
futr'is  of  the  fpring  feafon,  who,  according  to  the  cullora  of  the 
country,  had  been  ufed  to  eat  raw  bacon.  The  dodlor,  a  la  mode 
de  Trance^  treated  this  fever  with  large  and  frequent  bleeding  and 
purging  till  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  patient  lohged  exceed- 
ingly for  fome  raw  bacon  ;  the  do6tor  declared  his  difapprobation 
in  very  flrong  terms ;  however,  the  people  of  the  houfe  indulged 
the  longing  of  the  fick  man  ;  tl>e  bacon  was  eaten,  the  fever  in- 
creafed,  and  a  perfet5t  crifis  was  procured.  Soon  after  the  fame 
phyfician  attended  a  French  foldier  in  a  fever  of  the  fame  kind  ,- 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  the  do6lor  ordered  him  to  eat  a  piece  of 
raw  bacon;  the  poor  Frenchman  was  fhocked  at  tlie  idt^  of  raw 
meat  J  however,  the  doftor  mull  be  obeyed,  and  the  bacon  was 
adminiftered  in  his  prefencej  he  returned  the  next  morning,  well- 
allured  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  fhould  find  the  foldier  recovered  ; 
but,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  was  dead!  Hence,  concludes  the 
doctor,  in  his  account  of  this  fever,  «»  I  infer,  that  upon  the  four- 
teenth day,  raw  bacon  cures  a  VVcflphalian,  but  infallibly  kills  a 
Frenchman. 

*  This,  however,  was  a  rafh  conclufion  ;  in  the  Weftphalian  coc- 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  his  defire  for  vi(^uais  w;is  a  fign  of  it  \  the 
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bacon  adled  as  a  cordial,  that  is,  produced  a  temporary  fever,  and 
thus  the  crifis  was  completed  :  whereas  in  the  Frenchman,  although 
the  fourteenth  day  was  come,  yet  there  had  been  no  coflion,  and 
rather  a  difguft  than  a  deiire  of  eatinor  was  a  fare  fign  of  crudity  j 
confequently  the  cordial  was  to  him  a  poifbn,  by  moving  what  was 
not  concoded  :  had  the  do«5tor  conildered  the  precepts  of  Hippo, 
crates,  f'  CoSla funt mo'venday  non  incQcla\''  he  would  have  {t^n  the 
propriety  of  a  cordial  to  the  Weftphaiian,  and  perhaps  would  not 
haveoppofed  even  the  bacon;  he  might  have  feen  the  flsrns  of  cru- 
dity in  the  Frenchman,  and  therefore  .vould  have  waited  for  the 
proper  time,  before  he  had  adminiftered  this,  or  any  other  cordial. 
The  poor  foldier  died,  not  hecaufe  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  becaufe 
the  do61:or  ventured  upon  a  ftrong  remedy  prematurely.' 

We  meet  with  the  following  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  tho 
bark  in  the  cure  of  the  fame  fever. 

*  If,  during  thefe  remiflTions,  and  before  there  is  perfe^  fediment 
in  the  water,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxfym,  by  purging  and  low  living,  or  rather  an  anriphlogiltic  re- 
gimen i  the  confequence  has  always  been,  great  lofs  of  Ibength, 
crude  colle6Vions,  or  a  return  ofthe  continual  non-remitting  fever  : 
but  if  I  have  had  patience  till  there  was  a  perfeft  fediment  in  the 
water,  then  rhubarb  purges  agreed  well  with  the  patient,  an^  ra- 
ther increafed  the  appetite.  If,  in  like  circumftir.ces,  I  ende^voui^ 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms,  by  giving  bark  in  the  in- 
tervals, I  feldom  gain  any  advantage.  Sometimes  the  remiflion  is 
loll:,  and  the  excretions  become  more  crude:  fometimes  the  febrile 
tenfion  goes  off,  the  appetite  increafes,  the  fpirits  ^;ife,  and  all 
feems  to  go  on  fuccefsfully  for  five  or  fix  days  j  then  the  mouth 
begins  to  become  dry,  the  urine  crude,  the  appetite  falls  off,  the 
fltep  is  interrupted,  and  there  comes  on  fymptoms  of  fome  dif- 
agrecable  obftru(51ion  which  requires  flcill  and  time  to  remove. 
In  looking  over  many  calcs  in  which  this  practice  had  been  tried, 
I  was  amazed  to  find  fo  few  perfect  recoveries  among  them.  In 
the  \\\it Jynoclius  non  pufris,  I  do  not  give  the  bark  at  all  as  a  f^ 
brifuge,  becaufe  I  find  the  fever  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  cure; 
but  as  a  tonnic  medicine,  in  cafes  of  great  weaknels,  I  know  none 
fo  good:  it  is  the  bed  cordial  drug  upon  earth,  and  the  leail  heat- 
ing }  in  a  fmall  quantity  it  mends  the  appetite,  and  adds  to  the 
ftrength  ofthe  pulfe,  without  increafing  thequicknefs  of  it :  the  beft 
preparation  of  it  is  the  plain  powder.' 

Our  medical  readers  will,  probably,  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee 
this  author's  account  of  the  atrabilious  conf^itution,  as  the 
idea  of  it  has  by  many  been  fuppofed  to  be  copied  more  from 
the  authority  of  the  ancients  than  from  nature.  To  avoid 
prolixity,  we  fliall  extradl  it  from  the  recapitulation  fub- 
joi^ied  to  the  work. 

*  After  the  bilious  fever  fubfides,  fymptoms  of  the  atra  bilious 
conftituticn  appear.  Thefe  difeafes  arc  frequently  without  any 
regular  fever,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  pulfe  is  rather  more  flow  than 
in'health,  and  below  the  natural  fcandard  ;  the  fpirits  are  dejected, 
the  fleep  difturbed,  the  belly  flatulent  and  obftruited,  the  tongue 
foul  in  the  morning,  but  without  any  preternatural  heat  or  thirft. 
The  conft'.tution  called  atra  bilious  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  morbus 
hypQchudriacus  cum  materiay  and  the  n:cef(itia  fm  cmifa  in  men,  and 
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or  one  fpccies  of  the  morbus  hyjiericus  in  women  :  to  dilate  and  eva- 
cuate the  morbid  matter  of  this  conftitution,  is  always  a  dilHcult 
and  tedious  work,  when  neither  cough,  or  fever,  or  pdes,  or  gout, 
or  eruption,  attend  it  j  and  it  is  eahly  exafptratcd  by  bad  treat- 
ment, and  improper  regimen.  It  frequently  produces  various 
eruptions  on  the  Ikin  ;  luch  as  gutta  rofacea,  tmpeti^o,  htrpesy  Uc/un, 
and  the  like  j  which,  if  they  corae  out  plcniifuliy,  give  fomc  re- 
Hef,  but  do  not  efFe<5t  a  radical  cure  of  the  difeafe  :  nor  can  they 
be  properly  cured  tljemfeivcs,  till  the  humor  atrabilarius  is  atte- 
nuated, diluted,  and  evacuated.  When  this  conftitution  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fever,  this  fever  is,  for  the  moil  part,  lingering 
and  tedious,  even  if  properly  and  patiently  conduced  ;  but  may 
prove  mortal,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  Ipafmodic  com* 
plaints  by  thofe  medicines  which  are  called  hyfteric  and  antifpaf- 
modic  :  Ibmetimes  it  occafions  a  cholic  not  unlike  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, or  rather  the  Wilious  cholic,  which,  becaufe  of  the  frequency 
of  its  returns,  is  often  imputed  to  fpafm,  gall-ilones,  an«l  the  like. 
This  cholic  is  not  difficult  to  remove,  but  cannot  be  radically  cured, 
fo  as  not  to  return,  without  a  long  courfe  of  deobftruent  diet  and 
medicine.  • 

*  The  coughs  of  the  beginning  of  winter  are  frequently  com- 
plicated with  this  epidemic  conftitution,  and  together  produce 
the  peripneumonia  notha  of  Sydenham:  this  peripneumonia  is  more 
immediately  dangerous  than  the  other  atra  bilious  difeafes,  but  of 
jhorter  duration  than  many  of  them  ;  for  the  exerci(c  of  coughing, 
and  the  difcharge  of  phlegm  by  expe6loration,  facilitate  theexpuU 
fion  of  the  humor  atrabilarius,  which  entangled  the  blood  and  ob- 
ftrufted  the  bowels.  The  peripneumonia  notha,  properly  treated 
from  the  beginning,  feldom  ex.ceeds  forty  days  j  whereas  forae  of 
the  other  atra  bilious  difeafes  are  very  tedious.  I  have  known  tvva 
years  fpent  upon  fome  of  them  before  the  cure  has  been  complete, 
although  the  patients  kept  to  a  regular  courle  of  deobftruent  diet 
and  medicine  ;  and  fome  of  them  pafled  fix  weeks,  in  the  fuiunn^r 
months,  drinking  the  waters  at  Cheltenham,  and  fix  weeks  more 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  fea-water:  at  laft,  however,  they  aU 
recovered. 

'*  I  have  feen  an  ague  in  fome,  and  an  eruption  of  a  fpecles  of 
herpes  in  others,  forvi'ard  the  operation  of  the  deobitruent  medi- 
cines. To  theie  difeafes  little  attention  was  paid  ;  the  fame  diet 
and  deobftriients  which  preceded  thetn  were  continued,  except 
that  for  tiie  herpes,  Huxham's  eftVnce  of  antimony  was  added,  with 
di  inking  and  bathing  in  the  i'ea-water:  and  for  the  ague,  change  of 
air  and  exercife  were  recommended. 

*  The  atra  bilious  conftitution  continues  all  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  in  very  open  winters,  (as  was 
the  cafe  in  1769,)  and  being  complicated'  v/ith  the  inflammatory 
dncafes  of  that  feafon,  it  renders  the  cure  of  them  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  tedious  than  they  commonly  are  when  the  weather  J$ 
frotty  and  dry  :  hence  Sydenham  obferves,  that  in  opeii  winters, 
the  genuine  inflammations  were  not  frequent  before  the  month  of 
March.  The  fpecies  of  fever  which  is  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  atra  bilious  conftitution,  on  difeafes  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  Sydenh.im  has  hinted  at  under  the  name  of  ^winter  feuer  j 
it  del'erves  great  attention,  becaufe  the  manner  of  treating  it  differs 
from  that  which  is  proper  in  a  genuine  inflammation.  The  diftin- 
gui(hing  fymptoms  are  as  follow  :  in  the  genuine  inflammations, 
the  tongue  is  white  j  the  urine  of  a  flame  colour,  and  d^es  not  be- 
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come  muddy  when  cold,  before  co6tion  begins  j  after  the  firft  ri- 
gour is  over,  the  eyes  fparkle,  the  face  is  flufhed,  and  moft  com- 
monly the  fkin  alfo;  but  when  cin  atrabilious  diatheiisisfuperadded, 
the  tongue  is  yellowilh  and  loaded  j  the  water  is  muddy  andj^- 
mentofa  in  tlie  very  beginning  5  the  countenance  is  embarrafled  j 
the.  fpirits  deje6led  j  and  for  moft  part,  there  is  a  cough  and 
wheezing. 

*  When  the  inflammation  is  fmgle,  the  relief  from  bleeding  is 
fudden  and  permanent  :  vomits  are  not  required,  and  indeed  ought 
not  to  be  adminiltered  j  nor  any  other  purges  than  iuch  as  are  foft, 
and  do  not  irritate  to  a  conliderable  degree  ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  complicated  with  the  humor  atrabilariusy  the  bleeding 
gives  prefent  relief,  but  the  fymptoms  of  repletion  in  the  head,  or 
turgid  matter  in  the  bowels,  fuon  appear,  and  require  purges,  or 
perhaps  vomits,  before  they  can  be  removed.  The  great  repletion 
and  pain  of  the  head,  and  fome  degree  of  cough,  or  dif^culty  of 
breathing,  indicate  fomething  more  than  inflammation,  if  they  arc 
not  greatly  relieved  by  Meeding  only. 

*  An  atra  bilious  inflammatory  fever  of  the  flight  kind,  after 
proper  bleeding,  pxirgi ng,  and  vomiting,  will  frecjuently  give  way 
in  a  few  days,  if  thele  evacuations  have  been  inftituted  early ; 
but,  generally  fpeaking,  it  lafts  twenty-one  days,  if  the  degree  of 
pulfe  and  heat  have  been  continued  long  enough  to  breed  a  con- 
fidcrable  quantity  of  phlogiftic  lentor  5  fo  that  very  fizy  blood,  of 
the  colour  of  foul  tallow,  portends  a  tedious  fever.  However,  if 
the  fymptoms  are  not  violent,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently,  than 
endeavour  fuddenly  to  flop  its  natural  progrefs  by  any  drug.  I 
liave  frequently  fcen  the  attempt  made,  and  the  fever  has  always 
become  ill-conditioned,  without  being  fliortened  ;  whereas,  when 
the  prefling  fymptoms  were  well  attended  to,  and  nothing  violent 
has  been  attempted,  the  fever  indeed  has  frequently  been  tedious, 
but  the  patient's  recoveiy  has  at  laft:  been  perfect ;  for,  on  or  be^. 
fore  the  twenty-firft  day,  the  fever  fubfided,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  cough,  and  critical  falutary  expectoration  of  thick 
digefled  matter.  This  fever  alio  remits  foon  after  the  firft  eva- 
cuations, and  fcmetimes  terminates  in  an  ague,  which  rarely  hap- 
pens in  genuine  inflammations:  thefe  always  proceed  to  perfeft 
coftion,  and  come  to  fome  crilis  in  a  ftiort  time,  without  any  conr 
fiderable,  regular,  lafting  remiflion,  except  what  may  have  arifen 
from  evacuations  during  the  crude  ftate  j  but  the  mixed  fevers  re- 
mit fenfibly  and  early.' 

The  fevers  which  Dr.  Grant  has  treated  of,  are,  the  ague, 
inflammatory  conftitution,  catarrhous  conftitution,  Jynochus 
non  putris,  putrid  conftilurion,  Jymchui  putrisy  bilious  confti- 
tution, atrabilious  conftitution,   and  peripneumonia  notba. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  obfervations  in  this  volume  appear  to 
be  faithful  and  judicious,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend 
it  to  the  faculty  as  a  work  which  deferves  their  perufal. 
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VII.  Pcitnt,  hy  th«  Rev,  Mr.  Cawthorn,  late  Majier  of  Tun* 
bridge  School.     J^to.     5/.  fe^cd.     Bladon. 

'TPME  late  Mr.  Cawthorn,  the  author  of  thcfe  poems,  has 
•■■  left  an  indifputable  title  to  poeticnl  fame.  Eafe  and 
poignant  humour  are  the  charafterillics  of  hi3  lighter  pieces  ; 
his  graver  fubjedts  are  animated  with  harmonious,  and  ner- 
vous verfificarion,  with  dignity,  and  warmth  of  fcntiment. 

It  is  with  poets  as  with  other  writers ;  their  excellence  Is 
often  confined  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  compofition.  Waller 
is  a  poetical  cavalier  ;  his  mufe  excels  in  gallant  and  brilliant 
compliment  to  the  ladies.  Prior  flows  in  his  genuine  vein 
when  he  writes  a  facetious  tale,  infpirited  with  all  the  ex-" 
preflion  of  numbers,  and  all  the  poignancy  of  wit.  The  eafy 
and  lively  inftrudlion  conveyed  in  poetical  fable  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Gay's  mufe.  And  each  of  thefe  poets  flags  when  he 
attempts  a  grave  and  dignified  ftrain. 

Without  prefumptuoufly  comparing  Mr.  Ca*vthorn*s  works 
with  produdioris  of  eftabliflied  fame,  we  fliall  obferve  that  his 
flexible  genius  is  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  poetry  ;  to  the 
fportive  as  well  as  the  ferious  ;  to  the  tender,  and  impaf- 
fioned  ftrains  of  love,  or  the  vigour  and  pomp  of  the  epic 
mufe  ;  to  the  gay  fatire  of  Horace,  or  the  fevere  energy  of 
Juvenal. 

The  following  extrad  from,  his  beautiful  tale,  entitled  the 
Birth  and  Education  of  Genius,  will  Ihovv  the  reader  his  ta- 
lent for  elegant  fimplicity  of  verfification,  and  alkgorical 
poetry. 

*  One  April- morn  as  Phoebus  play'd 

His  carols  in  the  Delphic  Ihade, 

A  nymph,  callM  Fancy,  blithe,  and  free. 

The  fav'rite  child  of  Liberty, 

Heard,  as  Ihe  rov'd  about  the  plain. 

The  bold  enthufiaftic  flrain ; 

She  heard,  and,  led  by  warm  defire, 

To  know  the  artift  of  the  lyre, 

Crept  foftly  to  a  fweet  alcove. 

Hid  in  the  umbrage  of  the  grove. 

And,  peeping  thto'  the  myrtle,  faw 

A  handfoiiie,  young,  ceieftial  beau. 

On  Nature's  fopha  ftietch'd  along. 

Awaking  harmony,  and  fong. 

'  Struck  with  his  fine  majeftic  mein. 

As  ceriain  to  be  lov'd  as  feen. 

Long  ere  the  melting  air  was  o'er 

She  cry*d,  in  extacy,  encore  : 
Vol.  XXXK   Aia^yi-,  177*.  Q^  And, 
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Atii,  what  a  prude  will  think  but  od(J, 
Popp'd  out,  and  curtfied  to  the  God. 
Phcsbus,  gallant,  polite,  and  keen  as 
Each  earth-born  votary  of  Venus, 
Rofe  up,  and  with  a  graceful  air, 
Addrefs'd  the  vifionary  fair  ; 
Excus'd  his  morning-dilliabille, 
Complain'd  of  late  he  had  been  ill. 
In  Ihort,  he  gaz'd,  he  bow'd,  he  figh'd. 
He  fung,  he  flatter'd,  prefs'd,  and  ly'd. 
With  fuch  a  witchery  of  art, 
That  Fancy  gave  him  all  her  heart ; 
Her  catechifm  quite  forgot. 
And  waited  on  him  to  his  grot. 

*  In  length  of  time  fhe  bore  a  fon. 
As  brilliant  as  his  fire  the  Sun. 
Pure  ^ther  was  the  vital  ray 
That  lighted  up  his  finer  clay; 
The  Nymphs,  the  rofy-finger'd  Hours, 
The  Dryads  of  the  woods  and  bowVs, 
The  Graces  with  iheir  loofenM  zones, 
The  Mufes  with  their  harps  and  crowns. 
Young  Zephyrs  of  the  fofteft  wing, 
The  Loves  that  wait  upon  the  fpring. 
Wit  with  his  gay  afTociate  Mirth, 
Attended  at  the  infant's  birth, 
And  faid,  let  Genius  be  his  name. 
And  bis  the  faireft  wreath  of  fame.' 

The  three  fiift  poems  in  this  edition  of  Mr,  Cawthorn'j^ 
poetical  works  were  written  at  early  periods  of  his  life  ;  the 
Paraphrafe  of  the  139th  Pfalm,  and  Poverty  and  Poetry,  in 
the  fourteenth,  and  a  Tranflation  of  the  Ninth  Ode  of  Ana- 
creon,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  And,  then:  dates  corr- 
iidered,  they  are  pieces  of  very  uncommon  merit. 

Twenty  poems  make  our  author's  poetical  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  1  he  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius — Abe- 
lard  to  Eloifa — The  Regulation  of  the  PaiTions — An  Effay  on 
Taf^e — The  Temple  of  Hymen — The  Vanity  of  Human  En- 
joyments— and  Wit  and  Learning,  an  Allegory. 

We  fhall  here  quote  a  feleft  part  of  his  Epiftle  from  Abe- 
lard  to  EloiTa,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  powers  in  painting  the 
tender  paflions.  Our  readers  too,  perhaps,  will  be  curious  to 
fee  a  quotation  from  a  poem,  in  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
its  title,  he  enters  the  lifts  with  Pope. 

*  Athwart  the  glooms  that  wra[>  the  midnight-flcy 
My  Eloifa  fteals  upon  my  eye  j 

For 
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For  ever  rifes  in  the  folar  ray 

A  phantom  brighter  than  the  blaze  of  day. 

Where  e'er  I  go,  the  vifionary  gueft 

Pants  on  my  lip,  or  finks  upon  my  breaft  ; 

Unfolds  her  fweets,  and,  throbbing  to  deftroy. 

Winds  round  my  heart  in  luxury  of  joy  : 

While  loud  Hofannas  (hake  the  fhrines  around 

I  hear  her  fofter  accents  in  the  found ; 

Her  idol -beauties  on  each  altar  glare, 

And  heav*n,  much-injur'd,  has  but  half  my  pray*r  : 

No  tears  can  drive  her  hence,   no  pangs  controul, 

For  ev'ry  objeft  brings  her  to  my  foul. 

*  Laft  night,  reclining  on  yon  airy  fteep. 
My  bufy  eyes  hung  brooding  o'er  the  deep  ; 
The  breathlefs  whirlwinds  flept  in  ev'ry  cave. 
And  the  foft  moon-beam  danc'd  from  wave  to  wave  ; 
Each  former  blifs  in  this  bright  mirror  feen, 
With  all  my  glories,  dawn'd  upon  the  fcene, 
Recali'd  the  dear  aufpicious  hour  anew 
When  my  fond  foul  to  Eloifa  flew : 
When,  with  keen  fpeechlefs  agonies  oppreft. 
Thy  frantic  lover  fnatch'd  thee  to  his  breaft, 
Gaz'd  on  thy  bluflies,  arm'd  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  faw  the  goddefs  beaming  in  thy  face  ; 
Saw  thy  wild,  trembling,  ardent  wilhesmove 
Each  pulfe  to  rapture,  and  each  glance  to  love. 
Bur,  lo  1  the  winds  defcend,  the  billows  roar. 
Foam  to  the  clouds,  and  burft  upon  the  Ihore, 
Vaft  peals  of  thunder  o'er  the  ocean  roll. 
The  flame  wing'd  lightning  gleams  from  pole  to  pole. 
At  once  the  pleafing  images  withdrew. 
And  more  than  horrors  crouded  on  my  view ; 
Thy  uncle's  form,  in  all  his  ire  array'd. 
Serenely  dreadful,  ftalk'd  along  the  Ihade; 
Pierc'd  by  his  f.vord  I  funk  upon  the  ground, 
The  fpedre  ghaftly  fmil'd  upon  the  wound ; 
A  group  of  black  infernals  round  me  hung. 
And  tofs'd  my  infamy  from  tongue  to  tongue.* 
To  be  fcvere  on  dcceafcd  genius  is  to  add  facrilege  to  cru- 
elty.    We   hope  v/e  fliall  not   incur  this  cenfure  by  obferving 
that  our  author's  Epiftle  from  Abelard  to  Eloifa,  with  all  its 
energy   and   fpirit,    is  inferior  to  his  Epiftle  from   Lady  Jane 
Grey  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.     In  the  former  poem,    eafe 
and    delicacy  of  language  and   fentiment   are  fometimes  loft 
in  elaborate  compofition.     Men  fometimes  mifs  their  aims  by 
negligence,  and  fometimes  by  too  much  afiiduiry.     When  Mr. 
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Cavvthorn  wrote  this  poem,  the  awful  idea  of  Pope's  excellence 
probably  checked  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  deprelTed 
his  genius  while  it  excited  his  emulation.  Thus  Hedor  loft 
his  intrepidity  when  he  was  met  in  the  field  t)y  Achilles. 


VIII.  Elements  of  Therapeutics.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D. 
cf  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfuians  at  Edinburgh.  '6'VO,  ^s. 
Boards.     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

"TXT'E  are  informed  in  the  Preface,  that  this  work  is  intended 
^^  as  a  text- book  for  a  future  courfe  of  ledures  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  elements  are  here  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft 
of  which  treats  of  Therapeutics  in  general  ;  and  the  fecond,  of 
particular  clafles  of  medicines.  'I  he  author  difcovers  a  very 
large  and  accurate  acijuii in  ranee  with  his  fubjetft,  and  eftablifhes, 
by  many  forcible  confulerations,  the  propriety  of  the  method 
he  has  adoj)ted  in  the  invtftigation,  which  is  fuch  as  mull  ren- 
der the  p^rtbrmance  highly  fuitable  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

We  fhall  prefcnt  our  readers  with  the  chapter  on  the  Nature 
of  Emetics,  as  a  proof  of  the  authoi's  claim  to  our  appro- 
bation. 

*  §  I.    Of  tht  Nature  of  EmtUs. 

*  I.  Ey  enteric  medicines  are  meant  thofe  fubftances,  which, 
when  tak?n  internally,  excite  vomiting,  provided  they  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  this  effert  in  a  found  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
and  independent  of  any  aiJlion  arifmg  from  their  bulk,  whilll, 
ar  the  fdme  time,  they  can  be  fo  managed  as  to  operate  with- 
out endangering  the  life  of  the  patient. 

*'- II.  The  diredt  effects  to  be  afcribcd  to  emetics,  are,  that 
they  excite  ficknefs,  naufea,  and  their  comtnon  attendants. 
They  produce  tlie  adion  ot  vomiting  itfclf.  They  occafion 
fudden  and  oppoftte  changes  in  the  circulation.  And  they  in- 
cieaie  the  fecrction,  or  difcharge  of  fecreted  matter,  from  the 
various  glands  evacuating  their  contents  into  the  firft  paf- 
fages. 

*  III,  The  changes arifing  in  the  fyfrem  from  the  effeiEls  above- 
menti :>ned,  are  :  evacuaiion  of  the  contents  of  the  llomach  : 
fcee  circulation  through  ihofe  elands  whole  fecreted  matters  are 
a<5ted  upon  :  agitation  of  the  body  in  general :  commotion  <A 
the  nervous  fyltcm  ;  and  a  particular  aifecUon  of  the  furface 
of  the  body. 

*  IV.  The  individuals  belonging  to  this  da's  are,  numerous, 
and  admit  of  confiderable  variety  :  there  feems  to  be  a  foun- 
dation among  other  orders  for  eltablillung  the  following  : 

*   I.  Eroc- 
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*  I.  Emctica  Irritantia.  As  examples  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  Tartarum  imtticum,  yitriolum  alburn^  Jurptthum  mi- 
uerale. 

*  2.  Emetica  Naufeofa. — Ipecacuanha^   Afarum^  Scilla, 

*  3.  Emetica  Calcfacientia.— 5/>/d|^/,  Raphanus  rujiicanut, 

*  ^.  Emetica  Narcotica. — Ntcotiana^   Digitalis, 

*  §    2.    Of  the  U/e  of  Emetics, 

*  V.  In  the  application  of  emetics  to  ufe,  the  indications 
deducible  from  their  nature  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
fources : 

*  I.  From  their  efFe<5ls  as  producing  agitation  of  the  body, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  may  be  employed  :  to  reftore 
uniform  circulation  :  to  promote  diminiflied  lymphatic  abforp- 
tion  :  and  to  remove  obftru^lions. 

*  2.  From  their  effcds,  as  producing  evacuation  by  vomit- 
ing, in  confequence  of  which  they  may  be  ufcd  :  to  difcharge 
noxious  matters  taken  in  by  the  mouth  :  to  difcharge  morbid  ac- 
cumulations of  fecreted  matters  lodged  in  the  liomach  :  and  to 
evacuate  ferous  accumulations. 

*  3.  From  their  effeCls,  as  afling  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  may  be  employed  :  to  reftore  ex- 
citement to  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general:  and  to  obviate 
inordinate  afFe6>ions  of  the  nervous  energy. 

*  Thefe  indications  may  be  illuftrated  and  confirmed  from 
confidering  the  effects  of  emetics,  as  employed  in  cafes  of  fever, 
dyfetitery,  phthifit  pulmonalii,  jaundice,  apoplexy,  dropfy,  and 
poifons, 

*  Vr.  The  principal  circumftances  refpecling  the  choice  of 
orders  in  the  clafs  of  emetics,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  concerning  each. 

*  1.  Emetica  Irritantia.  The  individuals  referred  to  this 
order  are,  from  their  nature,  adapted  to  all  the  fources  of  in- 
dication for  which  emetics  may  be  employed. — From  the 
degree  of  efFed  they  produce,  they  are  fitred  for  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  changes ;  and  are  particularly  preferable  to  other  or- 
ders, where  tiie  greateft  agitation  and  nioft  complete  evacua- 
tion is  required. — The  conftimtions  to  which  they  are  princi- 
pally adapted,  are  the  robujfl  and  ftrong,  and  fuch  as,  from  a 
peculiarity  of  habit,  are  difficultly  afFcclcd  by  other  emetics. 

*  2.  Emetica  Naufeofa.  From  the  nature  o''  thcf<;  emetics, 
they  are,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  adapted  to  every  fource  of 
indication. — From  the  degre§  of  etfed  they  produce,  they  are 
preferable  where  lels  confiderable  changes  are  wan  red,  and 
where  it  is  more  particularly  neceflary  to  regulate  the  precife 
degree  of  change. — They  may  be  adapted  to  any  habit ;  but 
the  conHitutions  in  which  they  are  particularly  pieferable  to 
Others,  are  the  weak  and  infirm. 
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*  3.  Emetica  Calefacienrla.  Thefe  emetics  are  not  fr<?m 
their  nature  exrenfively  applicable  as  belonging  to  this  clafs. 
They  arc  chiefly  employed  when  it  is  intended  an  emetic  cffeA 
Ihould  be  combined  with  a  topical  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach. — 
From  the  degree  of  efFefl  they  produce,  they  are  fitted  only  for 
flight  changes. — The  conftitutions  to  which  they  are  princi- 
pally  adaprtd,  are  the  delicate  and  debilitated. 

*  4.  Emetica  Narcotica.  Thefe,  as  having  been  but  little 
employed,  are  flill  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  They  would 
feeni  applicable  where  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem  is  wanted. — From  the  degree  of  efFed  they  produce,  they 
are  fitted  for  the  higheft  changes  :  but  they  can  never  with 
prudence  be  employed  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable  change.— They  arc  adinilhble  only  in  thofe  conftitu- 
tions,  where  there  is  no  high  degree  of  irritability  in  the  ner- 
vous fyftem, 

*  VII.  The  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  employment  of 
emetics,  as  derived  from  their  nature,  are  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  agitation  of  the  body  which  they  occafion,  and  the  in« 
creafed  celerity  of  the  pulfe  attending  their  operation. — The 
conditions  of  the  fyftem  whi:h  chiefly  require  attention  in  their 
employment,  are,  inf.:ncy,  old  age,  pregnancy,  delicate  ha-' 
bits,  and  plethoric  conftitutions. — The  circumftances  chiefly  to 
be  regarded  with  refpcfl  to  the  regimen  neceffary  for  this  clafs, 
are,  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  when  the  emetic  is  exhibited  ; 
the  means  of  facilitating  the  operation  ;  the  time  of  exhibit-' 
ing  the  medicine  ;  and  the  temperature  in  which  the  patient 
is  kept,  after  its  operati-  n  is  finiflied. 

*  VIII.  The  different  individuals  belonging  to  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  are  chiefly  contra-indicated  in  thofe  cafes  where 
ti»ere  occur  a  rapture  or  relaxation  of  containing  membranes  ; 
topical  inflammation  of  the  internal  vifcera  ;  a  high  degree  of 
inorbid  debility  in  thufe  j  and  fixed  obftrudions  to  the  circu- 
lation.' 


IX.   T^e  Funeral  ef  Arabert,   Monk  of  La  Trappe,  a  Pom.     By 
iV/f .  Jerningham,  ^fo^    is,     Robfon. 

XTTE  do  not  remember  that  juftice  has  ever  yet  compelled 
'^  us  to  difmifs  any  of  Mr.  Jcrningham's  poetical  piece 
M^iihout  fome  fliare  of  praife  ;  nor  is  The  Funeral  of  Arabert 
in  danger  of  fcverer  treatment.  To  the  fubjecl  this  gentle- 
man has  chofen,  nther  than  the  manner  in  which  his  piece 
is  executed,  we  Cr\:\\\  confine  fuch  obfcrvations  as  we  have  to 
c^cr  i  and  if,  in  condufion,  nc  point  cut  a  few   defers,  we 
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(hall  do  It  rather  Tor  his  fake,  than   to  gratify  our  own  pro- 
pciifity  to  more  rigid  criticifin. 

It  is  with  concern  we  have  beheld  a  writer,  pofTcfTed  of 
more  than  common  talents  for  poetry,  perfcvering  in  th^ 
choice  of  fubjeds  produ(5\ive  only  of  effeminate  complaints  or 
gloomy  reflexions.  To  be  the  poet  of  the  ladies,  feems  the 
utmolt  of  our  author's  ambition.  Some  of  thofe  ladies,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  can  inform  him,  that  the  cffcd  of 
love,  however  magnified  by  the  bards  of  other  nations,  is  not 
found  to  operate  very  forcibly  on  the  fum  of  life,  among  a 
people  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  interefted  in  politics, 
and  plunged  in  endlefs  variety  of  diilipations.  In  remoter 
countries,  where  trade  is  too  unfrequent  and  inconfiderable  to 
keep  the  mind  in  conftant  exercife ;  where  the  hope  of  rifing 
to  power,  in  proportion  to  fcientific  improvements,  lias  no  en- 
couragement; where  the  intercourfe  of  ftrangers  is  rare,  and 
produces  little  change  in  the  uniformity  of  life ;  there,  we  be- 
lieve this  pafiion  may  be  indulged  even  to  the  wildeft  heights 
of  folly  and  romance.  But,  if  love  in  excefs  can  be  experienced 
only  there,  it  is  furely  time  to  leave  adding  to  the  delufions  of 
life,  by  reprefenting  the  empire  of  Cupid  as  more  extenfive 
and  tyrannic  than  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Jerninghnm  himfelf  has,  perhaps,  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther, experienced  that  fuch  beauty  as  almoft  proved  inevitable 
in  the  country,  has  been  efcaped  from,  without  much  ftruggle, 
in  town  ;  and  indeed  the  inflances  where  love  is  found  to  be 
decifive  on  the  fortunes  of  life,  are,  any  where,  too  few  to 
entitle  it  to  be  predominant  in  every  tale.  Difappointed  af- 
fedion,  which  terminates  in  death  or  madnefs,  is  a  phieno- 
menon  here  ;  and  before  our  poet  fliall  produce  us  one  man 
or- woman,  who,  without  any  other  concurrent  caufe,  Ihall  be 
proved  to  have  died  for  each  other,  we  will  venture  to  fliew 
him  tCEi  Cannings  who  fhall  live  for  years  without  fuftenance, 
and  as  many  conjurers  who  (liall  defcend  with  eafe  into  pints 
inftead  of  quart  bottles.  For  the  future,  therefore,  we  wifli 
Mr.  Jerningham  to  adopt  fubje^s  which  may  afford  him  op- 
portunities of  exerting  thole  powers  of  mind  of  which  he  is, 
doubtlefs,  poffeffed,  and  leave  the  ta(k  of  furnifliing  plaintive 
elegies  for  the  ladies,  to  thofe  v/hofe  labours  are  lefs  valuable 
to  the  public. 

The  following  is  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  poem, 
'  Arabert,  a  young  ecclefiaftic,  retired  to  the  convent  of 
La  Trappty  in  obedience  to  a  vow  he  had  taken  during  a  fit  of 
illnefs  :  Leonora,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  Itridteff  in- 
timacy, followed  her  lover,  and,  by  the  means  of  a  difguife,  ob- 
tained admiffion  into  the  monaftery,  where  a  few  days  after, 
ilie  alTifted  at  her  lover's  funeral.' 
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The  reader  will  perceive,  that  Arabert  being  an  ecclefiaftic, 
the  firft  commencement  of  Leonora's  pafiion  for  him  was  cri- 
minal in  no  common  degree.  She  knew  that  the  laws  of  his 
order  forbad  him  to  marry,  and  that  nothing  but  licentious 
pleafure  could  be  the  confequence  of  their  mutual  attachment. 
We  mention  this  circumftance  as  a  defeat  in  the^uthor*s  choice 
of  a  ftory  ;  for  it  little  becomes  his  readers  to  be  concerned 
about  the  misfortunes  of  a  monaflic  profligate,  however  fuch 
a  charadler  may  be  checquered  with  ^o-(\\q  other  virtues  ;  or  a 
reftlefs  wanton,  who  follows  him  to  detach  his  mind  fron[>  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  and  the  completion  of  a  folemn  vow,  though 
fliefufters  the  extreme  of  mifery  at  laft.  The  paflion  of  too 
many  deluded  fair  ones,  is  virtuous  in  its  beginning ;  and  if 
they  fall,  it  is  not  without  having  fet  out  with  the  pur- 
fuit  of  honourable  happinefs.  But  who  can  commiferate  the 
modern  young  lady,  who  leaves  her  friends  to  follow  a  noble- 
man already  married  ;  or  a  Leonora^  who  goes  all  lengths  with 
a  brother  of  one  of  thofe  religious  inftitutions  who  has  bound 
himfe|f  by  an  oath  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of  the  ftrifleft  celibacy  ? 
Let  us  not,  however,  fink  the  general  merit  of  this  per- 
formance in  the  want  of  judgment  which  Mr.  Jerningham  has 
fliown  in  his  fcledion  of  a  fable.  We  have  not  lately  perufed 
any  work  more  elegant  and  impaflioned  through  all  its  parts, 
than  this  before  us.  We  could  wifh  indeed,  for  the  author's 
fake,  that  vve  were  lefs  frequently  reminded  of  Pope's  EloiTa, 
by  ideas  apparently  borrowed  from  that  celebrated  epiltle  j 
and  would  advife  him  for  the  future,  not  to  lengthen  or 
fhorten  the  names  of  his  perfonages  merely  to  fave  himfelf  a 
little  trouble  in  verfification.  Let  it  he  always  Arahert  or  al- 
ways Arabertui  ;  Leonore  Of  Ltoriora.  We  hope  Tv'Ir.  Jerningham 
will  not  reply,  that  Pope  employs  both  EloiTe  and  EloiTa  ;  for 
perhaps  what  might  be  permitted  to  him,  will  not  be  lb  cafily 
allowed  to  another. 

We  are  forry  that  the  necefllty  of  introducing  long  quota* 
tions  in  our  firft:  article,  has  prevented  us  from  entertaining 
our  readers  wi  h  fome  extratts  from  this  poem,  though  w? 
fmcerely  recommend  to  them  the  perufal  of  the  whole. 

X.  Tnjoo  Mathematical  EJfays  :  7he  firft  on  Ultimate  Ratioiy  the 
fecond  en  the  P onxer  of  the  Wedge,  By  the  Reverend  Mr,  Lud- 
lam,      Sx'o.     Zi.  6d.     Cadell. 

•T^  H  E  doiflrine    of  prime   and  uliimatc  ratios  being  of  the 

-■■     utmoft  confequence  in  analytical  inqnirie:;,   and  in  itfelf  a 

very  difiicult  fubjeft,  every   fucccfsful  attempt  towards   obvi- 

ati.Mg  the  objections  which  h:y/e   been    made   n^ainft  this   me- 
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thod  of  reafoning,  as  not  being  fcientific,  cannot  fail  of  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception  from  all  true  lovers  of  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  difquifirions. 

In  the  work  before  us  (which  feems  to  be  extremely  well 
defigned  for  the  abovemcntioned  purpofe)  the  ingenious  au- 
thor has,  by  a  great  variety  of  convincing  arguments,  re- 
moved the  difficulties  which  have  been  ftarted  concerning  the 
proof  of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Ifl^ac  Newion  into  the  firft  book  of  his  Mathe- 
matical Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  where,  by  way  of 
lemma,  it  is  Ihewn,  that  quantities,  and  the  ratios  of  quan- 
tities, which  in  any  finite  time  converge  continually  to  equa- 
lity ;  and  before  the  end  of  that  time  approach  nearer  the 
one  to  the  other,  than  by  any  given  difference,  become  ulti- 
mately equal.  This  Mr.  Ludlam  has  illuftrated  algebraically, 
in  a  very  curious  manner  ;  and  juftly  obferves,  that  although 
the  ratio  of  equality  may  be  ftridly  called  the  limit  of  the  'va- 
rying ratio  of  the  propofed  quantities,  yet  the  terms  of  this  ra- 
tio can  never  be  ftridlly  faid  to  be  equal,  no  not  ul'imately 
iqual,  fince  that  plainly  fuppofes  an  ultimate  Ji ate  in  which  they 
are  equal  j  no  nor  equal  when  they  njanijh  into  infinity^  or  when 
they  iiep  out  of  finite  exiftence  into  infinity.  There  is  no  fi- 
nite quantity  next  to  infinity  ;  no  number  (for  inftance)  which 
is  tlie  next  number  to  infinity,  and  therefore  no  ftep  out  of 
finite  into  infinite.  Neither  is  there  any  ftep  out  of  di  Jiate  of 
nothingnefi  into  finite  exiftence.  There  is  no  fradlion  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  the  'very  next  fradlion  to  nothing.  No  fradion  can 
ever  be  afllgned  fo  fmall,  but  another  fraction  may  beafligned 
that  is  fmailer.  Nor  can  we  fay  in  ftridlnefs,'  that  two  infi- 
nitely great  numbers  with  a  finite  difference  are  equal,  it  be- 
ing a  proportion  plainly  abfurd  and  coniradidlory.  There  is 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  an  infinitely  great  number  ;  and  it 
is  contradidory  to  fay  of  any  two  numbers,  both  that  they 
have  a  differer)ce,  and  that  they  are  equal  Whoever  confi- 
ders  that  the  idea  of  infinity  is  a  general  or  abftrad  idea,  that 
the  idea  of  number  is  always  particular,  that  infinity  is  a  pro^ 
petty  of  number,  a  property  of  extenfion,  &c.  not  any  num. 
ber,  not  any  extenfion,  &c.  itfelf,  will  eafily  fee,  that  thefe, 
and  fuch  like  expreifions,  can  have  no  literal  meaning  ;  for  by 
faying  that  number  or  that  extenfion  is  infinite,  we  mean 
only  to  alTert  the  impoflibility  of  limiting  the  increafe  of  num- 
ber, or  the  increafe  of  extenfion.  We  mean  to  aflert  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fixing  upon  any  particular  number  how  great  fo- 
cver,  or  any  particular  extenfion  how  large  foever,  as  the 
largeft  poflible    number,    or  the  greateft   poJiible  extenfion. 

There 
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'Tlere  is  no  fuch  thing  exifting  as  a  number  actual  infinite,  or 
an  infinite  right  line,  Euclid  requires  you  to  allow  the  pof- 
fibility  of  producing  z  right  line  as  far  as  ever  he  is  pleafed  to 
direft,  or,  as  fome  would  fay,  the  pofiibility  of  producing  it 
in  infinitum  ;  but  he  makes  no  propofitions  about  infinite 
right  lines.  Thus  Commedine,  in  his  tranflation  from  the 
Grei:\  text  of  Theon,  renders  the  twelfth  axiom,  teffte  linar 
ilia  in  iiif.r.ltum  froduSta^  which,  according  to  Dr.  Simpfon  is, 
thefe  ftraight  lines  being  continually  produced.  So  likcwife 
prop.  12.  El.  I.  tranflated  by  Commedine — fuper  data  Uma  in- 
finita — is  rendered  by  Dr.  Simpfon — upon  a  ftraight  line  of 
an  unlimited  length.  The  term  ivfinne  has  been  fo  abufed, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  in  mathematical  writings  any 
longer  ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  drop  it,  when  authors  talk  of 
adding,  fubtrafling,  &;c.  infinites^  and  infinitefimals,  as  fa- 
miliarly as  if  they  were  common  numbers. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  as  number  and 
cxtenCon  have  no  limit  to  their  increafe,  {o  neither  have  they 
any  limit  to  their  decreafe.  It  is  abfurd  to  fix  upon  any  par- 
ticular fra<^ion  as  the  leaft  poflible  number,  or  to  fix  on  any 
particular  line  as  the  leaft  polTible  extcnfion. — There  is  no  Itajl 
fcJfihU — There  exifts  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fradion  infinite  y 
little  ;  nor  did  Euclid  or  Archimedes,  or  any  of  the  an. lent 
geometricians,  ever  fuppofe  it. 

*  As  to  the  words  infinitely  great,  infinitely  fmall,  and  fuch 
like  expreflions,  they  can  have  no  literal  meaning.  Indeed, 
the  metaphorical  ufe  of  them,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  or 
the  introdu(!lion  of  new  terms,  may  be  allowed  (when  once 
the  literal  meaning  has  been  explained)  on  this,  as  well  as 
rumberlefs  other  occafions,  both  in  fcience  and  common 
life.' 

Such  are  the  reafons  which  this  learned  writer  has  ar!vanced 
in  fupport  of  the  doflrine  of  uhin)ate  ratios  ;  and  tvhich  are, 
in  our  opinion,  very  fu/ncient  to  recommend  this  excellent 
performance  to  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  ma- 
thematical inquiries. 


XI.  Jl  CoUfSlion  of  Deiijicns  of  the  Court  of  King's- Bench  upon 
the  Peer's  Laws,  Sec.  By  a  Batrijhr  at  Law  of  the  Iimer 
Temple.  81^.   6s.     Uriel. 

IF  the  venerable  Fortefcue  was  row  alive,  and  propofed  to 
•*  add  a  new  article  to  his  admirable  trcatife,  De  Laudibus  If- 
gim  A'-gliie^  he  would  not  be  able  to  fiad  a  more  fit  fubjcdl  for 

his 


Dectficns  of  tht  K»ng'sBench  on  the  PoorU  Laioj,  tij 
h\s  pancgyiic  than  the  provifion  made  by  the  Englifli  law  for 
the  poor.  The  legiflative  po\yer  deferted,  in  this  inftance,  its 
ufual  employment  of  creftir.g  barriers  to  guard  the  fiiperflui- 
ties  of  luxury  from  the  encroachment  of  the  unfortunate,  tha 
wretched,  and  the  neccflitous. 

Whether  we  confider  the  matter  as  men,  or  as  politicians, 
how  much  more  eligible  is  it  for  our  poor  to  be  able  to  de- 
mand relief  in  their  neccflity  from  a  general  and  public  fund, 
fuch  as  our  poor's  rate,  than  to  be  obliged  to  follicit  and  make 
intereft  for  admittance  into  an  hofpital,  by  cringing  to  the 
governors,  or  to  fupplicate  a  parifli  prieft  for  a  pittance  of  the 
offerings  at  the  altar?  Thefe,  together  with  the  alms  diftri- 
buted  at  the  gates  of  convents,  are  the  only  refources  of  the 
poor  in  the  reft  of  Europe. 

As  this  is  the  only  country,  where  a  refource  fo  becoming 
a  free  and  independent  poor,  is  referved  for  the  indigent,  one 
cannot  help  the  fuppofition,  that  the  legiflature  of  England 
muft  have  always  been  watchful  and  fedulous  in  fupplying  the 
neceflities,  and  at  the  fame  time  alferting  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  poor.  Yet  how  erroneous  would  fuch 
a  conclufion  be  !  T!ie  reader,  who  may  not  be  converfant  in 
the  books  of  ftatutes,  will  hardly  believe,  that  in  the  firfl:  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  a6t  was  pafTed  by  the  king, 
lords  and  commons,  enabling  any  perfon  to  feize  a  man  who 
had  begged,  or  been  idle  for  three  days,  and  retain  him  for 
his  (lave  for  two  years ;  v;ith  power,  during  that  time,  to  put 
him  in  chains,  to  refufe  him  fuftenance  if  he  refufed  any  the 
moft  mean  and  vile  work.  By  the  fame  aft,  which  was  palfed 
but  a  few  years  before  the  fettling  the  general  provifion  for 
the  poor  upon  its  preient  footing,  if  the  wretched  caitiff  ef- 
capcd  from  this  miftry  for  a  time,  and  was  abfent  for  fourteen 
days,  he  was,  with  his  whole  family,  condemned  to  perpetual 
flavery  when  retaken ;  and  if  he  was,  a  fecond  time,  guilty  of 
the  fame  effort  to  recover  his  liberty,  he  was  liable  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  a  felon. 

The  ColleiHon  of  Decifions  at  prefcnt  under  our  confidera- 
tion,  is  ranged  in  fuch  an  order  as  to  (hew,  in  the  firft  place, 
by  what  peifons,  ar  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  upon 
what  property,  the  general  fund  called  the  poor's  rate  is  to  be 
raifed.  After  having  treated  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  inciden- 
tal matters,  the  com])iler  proceeds  to  explain  the  authority  of 
the  juftices  of  peace  in  the  execution  of  the  poor's  laws. 
This  part  is  likewife  very  full,  but  we  cannot  find  in  it  any 
cafe  that  fliows  what  refource  a  poor  perfon  has,  if- the  pariili 
ctHcers  and  juftices  refufe  to  relieve  him  in  his  diftrefs.  The 
fuppofitiou  of  tbe  polfibility  of  fuch  a  cafe  may  be   admitted 
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even  by  perfons  the  beft  apprifed  of  the  integrity  and  huma- 
nity of  thofe  little  defpots  of  the  poor ;  we  ourfelves  have 
been  afltired  by  the  beft  authority,  that  many  huncfreds  pe'rifli 
for  want  of  food  in  that  manner  every  year  in  London.  We 
fuppofe,  and  believe,  therefore,  if  there  had  been  any  way  to 
avoid  this  fhocking  cataftrophe,  that  the  compiler  would  have 
pointed  it  out.  The  next  grand  divifion  defcribes  the  manner 
and  means  by  which  perfons  gain  a  right  of  being  maintained 
out  of  the  poor's  rate.  An  Appendiv,  containing  cafes  omit- 
ted, concludes  the  whole.  Thefe  principal  divifions  are  di- 
vided and  fubdivided  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  referring  to 
that  general  divifion  which  is  the  object  of  enquiry  naturally, 
the  reader  immediately  finds  the  chapter  and  cafe  W'hich  he 
wants.  A  colle(5lion  of  law  cafes,  fcems  to  us  like  an  arfenal, 
in  which  two  properties  are  equally  eflential,  that  the  weapons 
be  good  in  their  refpedive  kinds,  and  difpofed  in  exaft  order, 
cafy  to  come  at.  The  cafes  in  this  colledion  are  ranged  in  fo 
natural  and  fimple  an  order,  that  the  moft  ignorant  parifli-officer 
can  fcarcely  mifs  finding  what  he  wants ;  they  l^.ave  likewife 
the  excellence  of  being  extraded  from  none  but  the  very  beft 
books  of  Reports.  We  fpeak  of  thofe  cafes  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print,  but  a  great  number  of  manufcript  cafes  are 
difperfed  under  their  proper  heads,  fome  being  copied  from  a  ma- 
nufcript of  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  whofc  eminence  as  a  banilter  is 
well  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  long.robe,  and  not  a  few 
cafes  are  added  from  the  compiler's  own  note- book;  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  public  muft  rely  upon  his  veracity; 
however,  they  carry  upon  them  the  evident  marks  of  being 
genuine.  We  conclude  this  article  with  two  cafes  extraded 
from  this  compilation,  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
print,  and  thofe  will  give  a  more  exaft  ide^.of  its  merits, 
than  any  further  account  of  ours  can  convey. 

«  Cafe  of  Woodford  and  Lilburn,  20  G,  2.  MSS.  J.  L. 
the  father-in-law  of  the  pauper,  was  charged  with  her  mainte- 
nance, and  the  juftices  give  this  reafon,  becaufe  he  had  a  great 
fortune  with  his  wife,  the  pauper's  mother.  Sir  John  Str^iuge, 
in  fupport  of  the  iaft  order  argued  that  the  word  father,  though 
frimd facie  to  be  underllood  of  the  natural  father,  yet  it  had 
been  carried  fo  far  as  to  take  in  the  father  in-law  ;  for  where 
there  is  a  fubH:ance  with  the  mother,  he  takes  it  cum  onorty  and 
muft  maintain  the  child  who  was  fupported  with  that  fubftance 
before  his  marriage.  Indeed  where  there  is  no  fubftance  it 
might  be  otherwife.  Mr.  Henley  faid,  here  is  no  diftin(5lion 
between  confanguinity  and  affinity;  this  is  a  debt  of  the  wife's 
contracling,  created  by  parliament,  and  in  all  cafes,  the  huf- 
band  is  fubjejSt  to  the  wife's  debts,  and  all  her  neceffary  con- 
traits. 


Decijiens  (f  the  King's  Bpncb  on  the  Poor*s  Laws,  a 25 
trails.  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  on  the  other  fide,  infifted,  that 
the  ftatute  fpeaks  only  of  thofe  related  in  blood,  on  whom  na- 
ture laid  an  obligation.  If  the  ftatute  is  to  be  conftrued  to 
take  in  father  in-law,  &c.  then  it  muft  be  done  in  all  cafes, 
whether  the  father-in  lav/  receives  any  fortune  or  not  with  his 
wife.  Upon  this  principle  it  might  as  well  be  infifted,  that  a 
purchafer  of  the  wife's  eliate  ought  to  maintain  the  children, 
and  a  hufband  is  a  purchafer  of  the  wife's  fubftance.  The  in- 
ftant  a  wife  marries  fhe  lofes  every  thing  fhe  had,  for  her  ef- 
feds  are  inftantly  vefted  in  her  hufband,  and  the  aft  could  ne- 
ver intend  to  charge  her  when  Ihe  has  nothing.  For  the 
words  are,  being  of  ability,  which  exprefs  the  very  contrary. 
There  is  no  difference  whether  the  wife  conveys  away  her  fub- 
ftance  by  deed  of  gift  or  by  aft  of  law  upon  her  marriage.  Per 
Cur.  It  was  determined  upon  this  aft  in  Rex  v.  Monday,  that 
the  words  father  and  mother  meant  fuch  as  were  fo  in  blood, 
but  then  that  thefe  arc  not  chargeable  in  all  inliances,  but  they 
muft  be  fuch  as  are  of  fufficient  ability.  But  this  is  a  cafe 
where  the  mother  is  not  of  fufficient  ability,  being  married  at 
the  time  of  the  demand,  and  this  demand  is  not  a  charge  upon 
the  eftate,  but  upon  the  perfon  in  refpeft  of  the  eftate ;  and 
if  they  are  not  of  ability  at  the  time  when  the  demand  arifes, 
they  are  not  chargeable  by  this  aft.  And  the  prefent  cafe  is 
cxaftly  the  fame  with  the  Rex  v.  Monday,  fo  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  father-in-law  is  not  liable  in  refpeft  of  any 
eftate  he  had  with  his  wife.* 

*  Rex  V.  Brograve,  M.  10  G.  3.  The  fpecial  order  of  ^q^- 
fjons  (dated  the  5th  April  1769)  recited  that  Berney  Brograve, 
efq.  at  fome  time  in  the  year  1763  appealed  from  a  poors  rate, 
for  the  parifti  of  Worftead,  and  that  upon  a  reference  being 
made  to  three  juftices,  they,  in  order  to  fettle  all  difputes,  re- 
commended to  the  parties,  to  confent  to  the  rate  then  made 
according  to  the  method  they  had  formerly  taken,  but  did  not 
particularly  recommend  or  objeft  to  the  mode  of  rating  irfelf, 
which  was  that  all  occupiers  of  land  in  their  feveral  occupations, 
within  the  faid  parilh  ftiould  be  aflelTed,  at  three  fourths  of  the 
yearly  value  of  fuch  lands,  and  that  all  occupiers  of  houfes 
ftiould  be  affeflcd  after  the  rate  of  one  moiety  of  their  refpeaive 
houfes,  to  which  rate  all  parties  being  then  prefent  did  agree, 
and  the  afl'cfl'ments  in  that  parifli  continued  to  be  made  in  that 
proportion  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  and  that  particularly 
on  the  fixth  of  January  i  769,  a  rate  was  made  in  that  propor- 
tion, from  which  Mr.  Brograve  appealed.  And  now  upon 
hearing  the  appeal,  the  appellant  objefted  that  he  was  rated 
for  the  profits  of  the  fair  in  the  faid  parifti,  which  upon  evi- 
dence appeared  to  be  let  by  him  to  one  Fowler,  and  alio  that 
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court  amended  he  mLT-t"'''  ^°'  "•  K.reupo^'  'l 
^herein  it  appeared  th' th'e  t':,^  °"  "''  P^rticXr  '  ,t 
6.r,  and  by  therein  ffeflin;  Tm^T'' '''""  ''^'  '^e^a^' 
acres;  the  faid  H  IW;^^V  .       "•  Middleton  for  the  faJH  r 

- '^"e  ra.,  anfitTtSrftr"""  ^"^  -"'^'^ 
The  folicuor  general  inflfted  thVf   h  ^'  •"  ^''  '^e  reft-! 

equaluy  upon  the  face  of  t he  o^de     T  ?-""''  '  S'aHng  ,V 
be  prelumed  that  the  tax   was  , '/  ^'  '^"'  '^-^t  "  could  n" 
;ent;  becaufethetaxwasZn^h''''  '"•^'""2   *<>  ^^e  yeaX 
the  yearly  value,  which  nnrbeco7"Pf  ("°'  'a-'dlofd)  ^^ 
yearly  value,  after  all   aITJ     ''°"^™cd  to  mean  the  H 

eftimated  and  confide"  dfnH '"''I  "'•'^'^''"■^^  '"^d   b  in  duf 
ferjeant  Foiler.'  ""cha.ged,  upon  ,]„  .„„,i^,_  ^^  j^°_ 
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of  Co  great  a  hand.  The  fame  fine  language,  imagery,  and 
glowing  expreflion  ;  an  equal,  if  not  fnperior  grandeur  and 
fublimity  of  fentiment,  as  appear  in  many  of  his  other  works, 
mud  be  evident  to  the  intelligent  reader.  How  it  fell  into  the 
editor's  hands  is  not  material  to  be  recited  ;  the  wonder  is,  that 
(b  mallerly  a  poem  is  not  to  be  found  among  Dr.  Young's  other 
works.  As  it  ftands  the  publifher  gives  it  to  the  world,  and  if 
any  one  Ihould  doubt  the  genuinenefs  of  it,  by  calling  on 
him,  he  may  be  favoured  with  a  fight  of  the  copy  from  whence 
this  was  reprinted. 

*  As  the  fubje£l,  independent  of  the  beautiful  variety  con- 
tained in  it,  relates  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  king- 
dom,  fo  eflential  to  the  ftability  and  happinefs  thereof,  the  edi- 
tor flatters  himfelf  that  he  fliall  merit  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  refcuing  from  oblivion,  a  poem,  which,  in  its  importance, 
is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  of  the  learned  dodor's  inimitable 
performances.* 

We  have  per u fed  this  riolk  Pindaric  poem^  as  the  editor  call* 
it,  at  the  ex  pence  of  much  patience  as  well  as  labour.  Whe* 
ther  a  work  unanimated  by  any  real  flame  of  poetry,  is  the  ge- 
nuine production  of  a  celebrated  author,  deferves  no  great  fo- 
licitude  of  enquiry.  It  feems,  however,  from  the  editor's  ad- 
vertifement,  that  this  ode  has  been  printed  before,  and  we  may 
fairly  infer  from  thence  that  it  would  certainly  have  been  joined 
with  the  reft  of  the  do£lor's  pieces,  had  he  thought  it  worth 
preferving  ;  nor  could  indeed  fo  foon  have  been  configned  to 
oblivion,  had  the  public  received  it,  at  its  firft  appearance,  with 
any  diilinguifiied  marks  of  favour.  In  thefe  dnys,  alas !  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  collect  each  uncorrected  fcrap  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  a  popular  author,  and  expofe  them  to  the 
world  without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  the  reputation  of  the 
dead. 

Whatever  great  and  deferved  fuccefe  the  late  Dr.  Voang  may 
have  met  with  as  a  fatirill,  a  dramatic  author,  or  a  moraliU, 
his  moll  fanguine  admirers  have  been  always  ready  to  confefs 
that  his  lyric  attempts  have  proved  invariably  contemptible  and 
mean.  I'he  fea-piece,  dedicated  to  Voltaire,  is,  perhaps,  as 
flat  and  empty  a  performance  as  any  in  the  EngHlli  language. 

Moft  of  the  defeds  and  inequalities  which  characterize  the 
flile  and  manner  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  Naval  Lyric,  but  fcarce  any  of  his  beauties^ 
Thofe  epigrammatic  turns  which  difgrace  the  ferious  labours  of 
the  inufe,  that  birlk  of  words  which  overlays  the  infant  fenti* 
ment,  and  that  cloud  of  imagery  in  which  objeiTis  are  totally 
obfcured,  or  at  leaft  rendered  indiftinft,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almoil  every  page  of  this  performance.  Sometimes  we  behold 
the  author,  who,  like  Satan  in  Milton 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  afcending  rides 
Audacious;  but  that  feat  foon  failing,  meets 
A  vail  Vwcuity  :  ail  unawares 

Flut- 
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Fluttering  his  pennons  vaio,  plumb  down  he  drop* 

Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep — 

< Nigh  founder'd,  on  he  fares 

Treading  the  crude  confillence,  half  on  foot, 
Half  flying- . 

Such  is,  perhaps,  the  general  charafterof  Dr.  Young's  pieces^ 
if  we  except  indeed  his  fatirical  writings  and  his  three  tragedies. 

Nor  is  our  Pindaric  without  fome  lentimental  defignations  of 
its  author.  That  fagacity  which  never  failed  to  difcover  virtues 
in  a  coach  and  fix,  and  that  llrain  of  flattery  which  was  never 
aftiamed  of  its  own  fervility,  are  confpicuous  throughout  the  whole. 

No  quotation  that  the  limits  of  cur  undertaking  permit  us  to 
infert,  will  ferve  to  afford  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
performance.  To  feleft  either  the  belt  or  the  worft  ftanzas, 
were  alike  injurious  to  the  fame  of  the  author  and  the  trull  re- 
pofed  in  us  by  our  readers.  We  fliall  therefore  difmifs  this  ar- 
ticle, by  obferving  once  tnore,  that  notwithftanding  our  Naval 
Lyric  may  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  dodor's  mufe,  it  is 
certain  he  had  difclaimed  it  in  his  life- time,  as  it  is  not  inferted 
in  the  coUec'lion  of  his  works  made  by  himfelf,  though  appa- 
rently written  foon  after  the  arrival  of  George  II.  in  this 
kingdom. 

13.  Ti;e  Dramatic  Works  cf  Mark  Anthony  Meilan  ;  conjijling  of 
Three  Tragedies^  Emilia,  Northumberland,  The  Friends,  As 
they  'uere  prefe-rtei  to  the  Managers  (f  both  our  Theatres^  but 
rejuftd.  Fublijhed  hy  n.x:ay  ofan  Appeal  from  the  arbitrary  Dc" 
tlfions  of  the  Dejpots  of  the  Drama^  to  Candour  and  the  Lovers 
cf  Tkeatriia}  Amuftments^  li^hof  Liberality  fo  amply  aggrandizes 
thofe  Defaulters,    8x;©.  ^s.     White. 

Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Meilan  has  attempted  in  his  angry  Pre- 
face, which  breathes  the  true  fpirit  of  a  difappointed  author, 
to  be  very  fevere  on  Meflieurs  Garrick  and  Colman,  for  refufing 
fuch  pieces  as  would  have  been  difmifl'ed  with  contempt  even  by 
the  manager  of  a  company  of  flrollers  adding  in  a  barn.  From 
an  advertifement  at  the  end  of  this  truly  dull  publication,  we 
learn  that  our  author  is  a  kind  of  pedagogue,  who  undertakes, 
like  his  brother  academy-keepers,  to  teach  every  thing  :  and 
we  are  certain,  from  perufing  as  much  as  we  could  of  his  fleep- 
compelling  fcenes,  that  he  is  better  accuftomed  to  the  colloca- 
tion of  Arabic  numerals  than  Englifli  words. 

All  the  poetry  Mr.  M.  Anthony  Meilan  has  ever  read,  is  per- 
-haps  comprized  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  not  unknown 
to  every  young  practitioner  in  arithmetic. 
Multiplication 
Is  a  vexation  ; 

Di'vjion  is  as  bad  : 
The  Rule  of  Three 
Doth  puzzle  me, 

And  /V^<?;V#  makes  me  mad. 

Wc 
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Wc  hope,  however,  for  the  fake  of  poor  Mark  Anthojiyy  that 
the  tragic  mufe  will  not  prove  the  fatal  CUopatra  for  whofe  fake 
he  will  be  content  to  lay  down  his  birchen  I'ceptre,  and  lofe  his 
empire  over  the  polleriors  of  his  fcholars,  in  whofe  fituation  we 
Ihould  not  chufe  to  be,  immediately  after  he  has  peruled  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Critical  Review. 

14.  The  ProjUtute,  a  Poem.     The   Author   J.  H.  Wynne.     4/(?» 
M.  ed.     Wheble. 

*  The  ground-work  of  the  following  piece  is  a  moral  tale, 
calculated  to  furnilh  that  inrtrudion  to  the  young  and  gay,  which 
they  might  not  fo  readily  imbibe  from  performances  of  a  more 
rigid  nature. — -Sentiments,  like  rudiments,  are  often  belt  deli- 
vered in  verfe  ;  and  the  little  ornaments  of  poetry  which  are 
difFufed  through  works  like  thefe,  generally  prove  more  llriking 
and  agreeable  than  the  chain  of  r.rgument  and  refiexior,  which 
charaderifes  the  produ61ionsof  the  llri£l  and  fevere  monl  writers. 

*  On  fuch  principles  the  author  offers  his  piece  to  the  public, 
concerning  which  he  has  no  more  to  add,  but  that  he  flatters 
himfelf  he  has  not  permitted  his  vet^Q  to  tranfgrefs  the  common 
rules  of  meafure,  nor  his  language  thole  of  grammatical 
propriety.  What  farther  merits  or  dcfefts  the  Poem  may  have, 
he  fubmits  to  the  candid  reader  to  determine,  as  well  as  what 
portion  of  indulgence  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  one  who  does 
not  boaft  of  being  initiated  in  the  myfteries  ofParnafTus,  cr  ad- 
mitted as  a  favourite  of  the  Mufes.' 

This  Poem  has  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  merit,  together 
with  fome  imperfedions.  We  fliall  infert  the  firfl  fifty  lines 
(which  are  by  no  means  the  author's  beft)  in  fupport  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  our  opinion  ;  and  if  our  readers  prove  as  candid  ^s 
we  are,  they  will  regard  the  modeity  with  which  this  perform- 
ance is  fubmittcd  to  the  public,  as  a  fufficient  apology  for  its 
defeas.  P      ^> 

*  An  humble  bard,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
Without  a  patron,  and  without  a  name  j 

Nor  Ikill'd  in  academic  walks  to  rove 

Which  Phoebus  and  the  tuneful  Sillers  love. 

With  bold  defign  attempts,  in  fimple  lays, 

A  rude,  Uidalvour'd,  artlefs  verfe  to  raile. 

Of  lawlefs  loves  he  lings,  oF  guilty  wiles  j 

Of  raptures  feign'd,  falfe  words,  and  treachVous  fmiles  j 

Of  tender  looks,  which  point  the  burning  dart. 

And  fend  it  rankling  to  the  melting  heart : 

Through  mazy  paths  he  points  the  dangerous  road. 

Which,  ah!   too  many  haplefs  maids  have  trod  ; 

Whilft  new-born   oleafures  round  them  feem  to  blow, 

Till,  loft  at  length  in  labyrinths  of  woe, 

Too  late  they  curfe  the  falfe  inlldious  way, 

Which  from  fair  honour  led  tl.eir  fteps  altray. 

*  Thus  in  his  cot,  v/hile  foiiie  tir'd  peafant  dj 
Of  yellow  meads  and  foftly-gliding  /Ireams, 
On  evVy  fide  a  glowing  landlchape  fees. 
And  ruddy  cluft'ers  bending  frcra  the  trees^ 

you  ^iPih  March,  i-j-ju  ^  Jaat 
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Lo!  on  the  mountain's  cloud  envelopp\l  height 

Lours  the  black  ftorni,  beneath  the  veil  of  night, 

The  livid  lightnings  flafh  from  either  pole. 

And  utters  roar,  and  muttYing  thunders  roll : 

Down  ru(h  the  torrents  with  impetuous  fway, 

And  bear  the  fubjedl  cottages  away  : 

The  fimple  fwain,  awaking  with  furprife,  -y 

Finds  all  the  profpe^l  fade  before  his  eyes,  i 

And  round  his  couch  the  gathering  horrors  rife,  J 

Till  driving  with  the  ftream,  he  floats  amain, 

While  tempefts  howl,  and  Jove  defcends  in  rain. 

*  ^uch  certain  ruin  waits  the  haplefs  maid. 
By  flart'ring  words,  by  faithlefs  vows  betray 'd. 
Be  this  our  tafk  to  paint — the  plaintive  mufe. 
No  prefent  theme  more  lofty  drives  to  chufe. 
]f  thefe  fad  ftrains  awake  the  tender  figh. 
And  call  the  tear  from  Pity's  melting  eye, 

If,  timely  warn'd  they  fave  one  eafy  fair 
From  the  fliarp  tortures  of  the  laft  defpair. 
Well  is  the  labour  Ijaent,  and  well  the  time 
Beftow'd  to  build  this  pil^  of  homely  rhime. 
Pejhaps,  in  future  days,   flie  may  afpire 
To  more  exalted  ftrains  to  ftrike  the  lyre  j 
To  fing  the  progrefs  of  the  regal  Tine, 
A  race  of  heroes  gen'rous  and  divine, 
From  whom  our  kings  their  ancient  lineage  claim. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  Saxon  name  j 
But  now  fhe  drops  all  more  ambitious  views. 
And  thus  in  fimple  guife  the  moral  tale  purfues.' 
The  tkle-page  of  this  poem  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  and 
highly  finiflicd  copper-plate,  defigncd  and  engraved  by  Walker, 

1,5.  Cricket,  An  Hx role  Poem  :  illufirattd  fwith  the  Critical  Ob' 
fer'vaticns  of  %<:x\h\^\y^%  Maximus.  To  nuhich  is  added  an  Epi- 
logue,  called^  Bucks  Haie  at  7'e  All,  Spoken  by  Mr.  King,  at 
the  Theatre  Roynl  in  Dublin,  in  the  chara^er  of  Ranger,  in 
The  Su/picious  liujland.  By  James  Love,  ComidUin,  j^to,  is, 
T.  Davies 

*  To  the  Members  of  the  Cricket  Club,  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

*  Gentlemen, 

*  The  following  little  Poem,  which,  near  thirty  years  ago, 
was  theefTufion  of  a  youthful  mind,  is  re-printed  for  your  amufe- 
ment.  The  greateft  circumftance,  perhaps,  in  its  favour  is, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  fa6l;  and  may  ferve  to  entertain  the  true 
lovers  of  cricket,  by  a  recoUeclion  of  many  particulars,  at  a 
tinne  when  the  game  was  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  afliduity, 
and  patronized  by  the  perfonal  appearance  and  management  of 
fbme  of  the  moft  capital  people  in  the  kingdom. 

*  If  the  admirers  of  a  manly  Britiih  exercife  fhould,  in  a  va- 
cant hour,  receive  the  leafl:  entertainment  from  this  produdlion, 
it  will  amply  fatisfy  the  author's  utmoft  ambition ;  who,  as  an 
inhabitant  ojf  Richmond,  would  ever  be  happy  to  contribute  his 
ir.ite  to  the  pleafure  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  is 
their  very  obedient,  and  moft  humble  fervant,    James  Love.' 

The 
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The  lingular  modefty  v/ith  which  this  poem  is  uflicrcd  into 
the  world,  ought  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  even  to  a 
lefs  ingenious  performance. 

16.  Eve'j  Lgacy  to  her  Daughters  ;  a  Poem  in  tzvo  Cantos  ;  <zvi/h 

her  Epitaph  :  and  Tirtii2i^.  Svo.    is.     T.  Davies. 
This  performance  is  far  above   the  common  attempts  at  bur- 
lefque  poetry  ;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  purchafe  it  in  expec- 
tation of  an  innocent  laugh,  will  not  be  difappointed. 

17.  Jn  Epiftk  from  th;  Piincefs  F a,  at  Naples,    to  the 

Cointefs  of ,/«  London,    /^to.    is.     White. 

This  Epiftle  feems  to  be  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  inftitutiotl 
of  the  Female  Coterie  :  but  as  we  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  that  elegant  aflembly,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine  with  certainty  concerning  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  author's  infmuations.  We  hope,  however,  that 
they  are  entirely  void  of  foundation  ;  and  would  beg  of  the  fa- 
cetious gentleman  to  whom  the  Epiftle  is  addrefTed,  to  record  this 
our  favourable  opinion,  that  the  Critical  Reviewers  may  not  be 
black-balled,  if  ever  they  (hould  requelt  being  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  that  gay  and  polite  aflbciation. 

18.    An  Elegy  nuritten  in  QovQTit'-G^vdiQn,   /^to.    is.     Ridley. 

The  fcene  of  this  Elegy  might  have  been  laid  at  Tyburn  with 
as  much  propriety  as  in  Covcnt  Garden  :  for  the  fubjedl  of  it 
is  the  fate  of  pick-pockets.  It  is  a  kind  of  parody  on  the  ce- 
lebrated Elegy  in  a  Church  yard,  but  rcfembles  the  original 
neither  in  elegiac  tendernefs  nor  beauty  of  fentiment ;  and  is 
rather  an  apology  for  the  innocence,  than  a  lamentation  for  the 
vices,  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people 

To  efcape  an  ignominious  death  is  imputed  in  the  following 
ftanza  to  a  defedl  of  education. 

*  Full  many  a  youth,   fit  for  each  horrid  fcene. 

The  dark  and  footy  flues  of  chimnies  bear; 
Full  many  a  rogue  is  born  to  che.^t  unfeen, 
And  dies  unhang'd  for  want  of  proper  care.' 
19.  The  Love  of  Money y  a  Satire,  ^to.   zs.     Evans. 
A  very  dull  and  illiberal  performance,  printed  on  a  very  llifF 
paper,  and  fold  (if  any  are  fold)  at  a  very  high  price, 

20.  The    'Drunken   Neixjs-'wrlter,    a   Comic    Interlude.     8fJ.    6^. 

Smith. 
A  moft  impotent  attempt  at  humour. 

NOVELS. 

21.  Sentimental  Tales.    2  Vols.     iimo.    ^s.feijced.     Wilkie. 
If  thefe  two  volumes,  which  we  liave  endured  the  labour  of 
perunng,  fliould  be  weighed  in  oppofition  to  any  work  that  can 
boall  the  merit  of  affording  theleaft  inftrudlion,  they  would  ap- 
pear but  as  a   few   floating  atoms  which  fall  unheeded  into  the 

R  2  fcale. 
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fcale,  without  the  power  to  fhake  it.  Such  fight,  fuch  fluttering 
llufF,  fuch  pages  of  inanity  are  feldom  feen  ;  and  the  lover  may 
truly  be  faid  to  tefiridz  the  Qojfamour  who  trufls  his  condud  to  the 
guidance  of  a  Palinurus  like  this. 

In  the  preface  to  this  performance,  we  are  told  *  that  if 
the  pafiions  any  where  feem  painted  with  too  warm  a  colour- 
ing, it  muft  be  remembered  that  the  writer's  defign  is  to  difplay 
their  errors  and  efcapes  ;  which  can  never  properly  be  effeded, 
unlefs  they  are  delineated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  lively 
and  durable  impreflion  on  the  mind.' 

We  (hould  have  found  little  reafon  to  applaud  the  high  co- 
louring of  this  author,  even  if  he  had  reached  that  degree  of 
Aretinifm  at  which  he  fcems  in  fome  places  to  have  aimed.  Hi^s 
moft  moral  charaders,  if  he  may  be  faid  to  have  exhibited  any, 
but  faintly  combat  on  the  fide  of  virtue  ;  while  his  vicious  he- 
roes and  heroines,  from  the  fuperior  degree  of  ornament  be- 
llowed on  them,  appear  to  have  been  molt  his  favourites. 

Our  author  has  in  one  part  of  his  work  attempted  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Sterne,  whom  he  refembles  only  in 
fome  occafional  levity  and  puerilities  ;  while  in  other  places  he 
infertsa  number  of  tranflations  and  imitations  of  Catullus,  which 
retain  all  the  groflhefs  of  ideas  peculiar  to  that  licentious  Ro- 
man, without  the  leaft  approximation  to  his  eafe  or  elegance. 
It  were  an  idle  talk  to  give  our  readers  a  more  diftindl  account 
of  thefe  volumes,  which  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  as 
capable'of  affording  either  inftruclion  or  entertainment. 

22.  The   Genenus   Inconjlant,     A  Novel,     By  a    Lady*      2  Vols, 

\2mo.  5/.  Nicol. 
The  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  wretch  whofc  fole  employment  is 
to  excite  hopes  which  he  never  means  to  gratify,  and  to  em- 
bitter the  anguilh  of  difappointmcnt  by  proceeding  in  a  new 
courtfhip  with  the  next  deluded  fair  whom  he  meets.  After 
having  deferved  the  gallows  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  infipid  narrative,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  reward 
him  with  a  young,  rich,  and  amiable  wife. 

23.  1heContraJl\    or  Wfiory  of  Mifs  Weldon  and  Mifs  Mofely, 

2  Vols,     litno.     5/.     Noble. 

Mr.  Noble  is  a  very  induftrious  purveyor  for  his  fair  readers  ; 
and  as  his  provifions  are  at  prcfent  wholefome,  we  fhall  not 
complain  of  their  coarfenefs.  We  do  nor,  however,  fufped 
Mifs  Weldon's  and  Mifs  Mofely 's  biographer  of  having  kept 
what  is  called  the  befl  company,  as  he  introduces  cold  ham, 
pickled  oyilers,  and  arrack  punch,  as  part  of  the  refrefl^inielit 
giveu  at  a  rout. 

24.  Bil/e  Grc-je,  cr  the  Fatal  Scduflicn,  a  No'vel.     2  Vols.    \2mo> 

6s,     Noble. 
A  very  flimfy  performance  indeed.     The  hero  of  it  is  an  in- 
confiuent  profligate,    who  pretends  to  follow  the  woman  he  had 
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d*b«uched,  to  inake  her  all  thr  reparation  in  his  power;  and 
vet  enters  into  every  new  intrigue  that  offers,  whi'che  is  ytt 
engaged  in  that  purfuit  which  is  to  redeem  his  charater  with 
the  reader,  and  entitle  him  to  happinels  at  the  conciuiion  of  the 
Ilorv. 

MEDICAL. 

2c.   Du-r    Dijprtationes    in   Puhlicis  Schohis    Cantabyigia  habit ,£• 

J.  Praxi  Midicina  non  rji  apprime  ne^ejfaria  Scii.ntia  Anatomca. 

II.  Ftetuum  Deformitatei  ncn  criuntur  ab  Imagin  .liocm  Frrt^nan- 

tisy  l^c.  A  Thoma  Okes,  M.  D.  Cantab.  S^o.  Pr.  .s.  White. 

^n  the  fird  of  thefe  difiertadons  the  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  effentially  neceflary 
in  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic.  If,  by  the  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
Dr.  Okes  here  means  a  perfe£l  acquaintance  with  all  the  mi'iutite 
of  that  fcience,  we  (hall  very  readily  admit  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
pofition.  But  if  he  would  be  underilood  to  extend  the  charge 
of  inutility  to  every  degree  whatever  of  anatomical  difquifition, 
we  muft  totally  differ  in  opinion  f  om  this  academical  gentleman. 
The  arguments  he  adduces  to  prove  the  infufliciency  of  anato- 
mical knowledge  for  afcertaining  the  identity  of  feveral  difeafes, 
can  never  be  jullly  infifted  upon  as  a  ground  for  eflablifljing  its 
univerfal  and  abfolute  inutility  in  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic.  Among 
other  theoretical  cafes,  which  Dr.  Okes  enumerates  to  the  pre- 
judice of  anatomical  learning,  he  fays,  that  we  can  never  ex- 
plain from  it  the  reafon  why  thefkin  is  tinged  yellow  by  the 
bite  of  a  viper,  or  why  the  venereal  infedlion  is  received  by 
contaft  only,  while  many  other  contagious  difeafes  aretomma- 
nicated  by  the  air.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  dodlor  here  con- 
founds the  imperfedlion  of  anatomy  with  that  of  phyfiology. 
And  we  ihall  only  obferve,  that  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  depre- 
ciate the  former,  on  account  of  its  infufliciency  for  the  folution 
of  fuch  problems,  as  it  would  be  to  impute  deafnefs  to  a  fault  of 
the  eyes,  or  an  arthritic  complaint  of  the  toes,  to  a  morbid  af- 
fedion  of  the  olfadlory  nerves.  It  is  certain  beyond  dirpute, 
that  anatomy  is  the  grand  foundation  of  all  phyfiological  and 
pathological  enquiries,  and  therefore  we  cannot  help  regarding 
every  attempt  to  depreciate  its  utility,  as  a  ilep  towards  demo- 
li(hing  the  moft  important  barrier  betwixt  rational  and  empirical 
pr.-.dice. 

The  fpecimens   which  Dr.  Okes  exhibits,  of  a  new  verfion 
of  Hippocrates,  are  undoubtedly  an  improvement  of  the  former 
tranilations;  and  we  fhould   be  glad  to  fee  the  work  continued 
with  the  fame  degree  of  attention. 
26*  "The  T'rue  Method  of  Riducing   Ruptures  ;  and  Retaining  them. 

in  the  AbdonuHj  and  i^  the  Navel,     By  Robert  Brand,  8i;c, 

is.     Bladon. 

The  teflimonies  here  produced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brand's  elaftic 
trufs,  both  from  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  and  perfons  who  have 
wore  it,  evidently  prove  its  fuperiority  to  other  inventions  o£ 
the  kind.     This  trufs  is  intended  only  for  fuch  ruptures  in  thes 
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groin  3rd  fcrotum  as  mny  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  ;  but 
the  invencT  nukes  others  qf  a  different  conflruclion,  to  fuit  the 
various  circuTjllances  of  any  hernial  tumour  ;  and  particularly 
an  elaltic  bandage  for  a  rupture   in  the  navel. 

27.  Incotitejiihle  Proofs  of  Curing  the  Gout,  anti  other  Dr/order^i 
Ch>onic  and  Acute  (deemed  iucurable)  ty  Mdd  and  Efficaciou^ 
Mnilcinesj  o'igir.aly  dfco-ver-.d^  a?id  Chejnually  prepa  ed.,  by 
Henry  Flower,  G<f«/.  ^';  American,  ^'vo,  ho  Price.  Lea^e. 
Yes,  ye  Reviewers,  inconteftible  proofs !  I  fay.    What  more  is 

requifire  to  eftablifh  the  charader  of  Henry  Flower,  gent.?— ^ 
More  iniQ7.tefihle  proofs, 

DIVINITY. 

28.  Tfixo  Sermcns  on  the  Mortality  of  Mankind.  ^y  Georg^ 
Marriott,  Ldiurer  of  St.  Luke'/,  Middlefex,  late  Chaplain  of 
/>6^Briti{h /'«^?or)»  ^?/ Gothenburg.   St'o.    u,    Flexney. 

Mr.  Marrlot  difcourfes  on  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii. 
10.  The  lady  is  dead  hecaufe  of  fin  \  and  makes  fome  liriking 
and  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  mortality  of  mankind.  In  the 
firft  fermon  he  endeavours  to  give  his  readers  proper  notions  of 
death,  fhevvjng  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fatality,  but  the  judicial 
fentence  of  God.  In  the  fecond,  he  confiders  the  various  ways, 
in  which  the  difpenfation  of  death  operates  as  apunilhment ; 
vJ2.  the  mifery  which  it  caufes,  the  horror  we  feel  on  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  its  approach,  our  anxiety  to  prolong  life,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our  diflbhuion,  the  grief  we  fufreron 
the  lofs  of  our  friends,  and  the  obfcurity  and  confufion  which  it 
caufes  in  our  reafonings  about  a  future  ilate  of  recompencc.  At 
the  conclufion  he  points  out  the  good  efFedis  which  may  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  it,  though  confidered  as  a  punifliment :  which  he  thinks  is 
no  inconfillency,  fmce  all  punilhments  from  God  areprodudive 
of  good.  When  he  lays,  *  that  death  appears  to  be  a  puniihment 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  its  approach,'  he  entertains  a 
notion  which  i^  peculiar  to  himfelf.  This  uncertainty  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  circumftance ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  what  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  we 
Itill  think,  that  it  is  produdive  of  more  advantages  than  could 
poiTibly  refulc  from  any  foreknowledge  of  the  precife  time  of  our 
diliolution,  and  is  rather  a  blefling  than  *a  misfortune.' 

The  following  extrad  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  com- 
•  petent  idea  of  our  author's  ftile  and  manner  of  writing. 

^  W€  ftel  death  to  be  a  punilliment,  in  the  grief  we  fufFer  on 
the  lofs  of  our  friends.  We  fufFer,  not  only  in  being  mortal 
CHirfelves,  but  in  being  the  companions  of  other  mortals  :  many 
of  whom  die  before  us,  and  leave  us  to  lament  them.  We  lofe 
fometimes  a  right  hand. — So  let  me  call  the  friend,  whofe  pre- 
fence  is  become  at  leaft  as  eflential  to  our  comfort,  as  the  moft 
precious  limb  in  our  body  ;  without  whofe  fociety  all  things  be- 
come llrange.  When  we  are  thus  forfaken  by  our  long-enjoyed 
comforters,  whofe  tender  folaces  fmoothed  for  us  the  rugged 
path  of  life,  nxpurnfully  do  we  haunt  the  places  where  we  often 
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faw  them — but  we  find  them  not.  We  lirten — fuch  enthufialls 
are  we  in  diftrefs,  as  if  we  expelled  a  repetition  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  found  :— But  we  hear  it  not.  The  voice  of  the 
charmer  has  ceafed  for  ever.  The  table  wants  its  ornan^nt,  • 
and  the  walk  its  vifitant.  Let  the  weary  mourner  retire  to  relL 
And  even  then,  before  the  clofing  eye  will  pafs  the  firmly-im- 
prefTed  image  of  the  departed.  The  bufy  imagination  will  grafp  the 
phantom,  and  eagerly  reprefent  every  wonted  glance,  and  every 
accullomed  attitude.  Sleep,  alas !  was  not  made  for  the  mourner. 

. •  the  wretched  he  forfakes, 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unfullied  with  a  tear. 
Or  to  what  purpofe  (hould  the   mourner  awake,  to  behold  that 
light,  which   cannot  difcover  to  him   the  only  obje<5l  which  be 
longs  to  fee  !   The  beauties   of  nature,  the  accommodations  of 
art,  and  the  fupplies  of  fortune,  have  loH  their  charms.     Every 
fcene  is  dulL     The  fable  hangings  in  the  houfes  of  the  great, 
are  fuperfluous.     We  n-ed  only  to  fee  objefls   as   they  ufed  to 
appear,  to  convince  us  that  an   eflential  one    is  abfent.     We 
may  flie  for  fre(h  fpirits  to  nev^  fcenes,  and  feek  diverfion  from 
a  fucceiTion  of  objeds.     It  may  fucceed  in  time ;  but  it  is  a 
violent   force  upon    nature.     Do  we   not    accufe  ourfelves   of 
cruelty  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  in  llriving   to  root  it  out  of 
the  mind  r   And  when  we  have  got  rid   of  it  for  a  time,  do  we 
congratulate  ourfelves  upon  it  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  the  frefh  re- 
collection a  ground  of  keener  and  fuperadded  pain  ?   Inconfif- 
tent  mourners  that  we  are  !  Whom  have  we   been  ftriving   to 
forget  ?    Did  the  friend  we  have  loft,    deferve  no  better  than   to 
be  forgotten,    and  forgotten    intentionally  too  ?    After  all  the 
arts  of  oblivion,  (which  never  can  be  pronounced  inoocent)  die 
lofs,  with  fenfible  minds,   will   be  the  prevailing  thought ;  and 
full  often  will  they  look  back  with  a  figh,   and  fondly  wifh  to 
recall  the    pleafing  hours   which   never  can  return.     Why,  oh 
Death  I  fays  a  mourning  parent,    was  thy  rage   pointed  at   a 
harmlefs  babe  !   Could  not  innocence  be  exempt  from  thy  fury  ? 
Why  muft  that  heart,  which  never  entertained  one  purpofe  of 
deceit,   be  cold  ?  Why  muft  that  cheek,  which  confcious  guilt 
had  never  taught  to  blulli,   be  pale?   Or  why  docs  heaven  give, 
determining  next   moment   to  take  away  ?    Another  unhappy 
mortal  laments,   not  merely  over  innocence  intombed,    but  over 
excellence,  over  virtue  ripened  to  a  folid   maturity,   cue  oft   in 
the  vigour  of  exiftence,  the  powers  of  the  underltanding  in  full 
ftrength,   and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart  in  perfcd  luilre  : 
a  blefiing  loft  to  the  world,  and  an  ornament  loft  to  humanity. 
And  though  the  benignity  of  heaven  may  be  adored,    in   tranf- 
planting  early  very  fingular  virtue  to  a  foil  more  worthy  of  it, 
the  lofs  is  feverely  felt  by  the  kindred  plant,  which  once  flou- 
riihed  by  its  fide.     But  fo  it  is.     The   moft  excellent  virtues 
muft  yield  to  the  power  of  death.     If  Chrijl  be  in  yo:-,  fays  the 
apoiUe,  i.  e.   if  the  qualities  of  Chrift  be  in  you,  if  humility,   if 
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jiiery,  if  heavenly  mindedriefs,    if  generofity,  if  benevolence^ 
aiid  every  godlike  principle  le  in  yoo,  the  lory  is  dead  becaujt 

'//'■'■' 

The  gpntleman  is  the  author  of  an  Ode,  entitled  the  Primate, 
and  feme  other  pieces, 

2^9.  An  Jppeal  to  the  Good  Ser/e  of  the  Inhabit avu  o/"  Great  Bri- 
tain, Cbncr^ing  tltir  religious  R'ghis  and  Pri'viieges*  81/0. 
If.  6d.     Bladon. 

The  author  of  this  appeal  is  a  warm  and  ilrenuous  advocate 
for  religious  liberty,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  our  ecclefiafti- 
cal  eftablifhment.  Few  writers  have  treated  the  church  of  Eng- 
land with  lefs  refpeft.  The  reformers,  he  fays,  *  threw  ofFonly 
ibme  of  the  religious  obfervances  of  popery  ;  but  they  kept 
many  others  equally  ridiculous.* — *  The  church  is  a  building 
which  the  people  of  i^ngland  refpeft  more  for  its  antiquity  than 
its  ufe  * — *  J  am  not  afhamed  to  avow  that  it  would  be  the 
greateft  happincfs  of  my  life,  if  I  could  contribute  by  any  laud- 
z\Aq  means  to  the  deftru<flion  of  the  church  of  England.'  He 
writes  with  great  bitternefs  againft  an  eftabli/hment  of  fubordi- 
nate  power  by  bifliops,  &c.  againft  Subfcription  to  Articles, 
the  Teft-A6l,  occ.  And  at  the  conclufion  thus  addrefl'es  him- 
felf  to  his  countrymen. 

*  Let  me  then  with  all  the  rerpe<n:  which  is  due  to  a  powerful 
as  well  as  good  prince,  but  with  as  much  confidence  as  is  natu- 
ral to  a  Lritifh  fubje^l,  call  upon  the  firft  magiftrate  in  this 
kingdom,  to  relinquilh  that  right  which  has  devolved  to  him 
from  his  anceftors,  but  of  which,  as  a  religious  man,  he  can  no 
longer  avail  himfelf.  Let  me  call  upon  boih  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, <he  reprefentatives  of  our  wants,  and  the  fecurity  of  ouf 
properties,  to  rcfcind  thofe  ads  by  which  an  unnatural  autho- 
rity has  been  ufurpcd  O'er  the  corfciences  of  men,  and  to  re- 
ftcre  the  profcdbrti  of  religion  to  all  the  freedom  which  is  al- 
lowed them  by  its  Author:  Let  me  call  upon  the  venerable 
bench  of  bifliops,  and  every  fybordinate  pouer  under  them,  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures  and  to  fee  upon  what  grounds  their  autho- 
rity is  fupported,  and  as  difcipies  of  Jefu5,  to  yield  to  their  fel- 
Jow-creatures  whatever  is  derived  from  human  and  not  from 
divine  original.  Let  me  cell  upon  Our  liniverfitics,  to  lay  afide 
fubfcriptiofls,  which  can  have  no  influence  over  young  and  un- 
iiformed  mind?,  but  to  deflroy  the  firll:  principles  of  truth,  and 
of  fincerity.  Let  me  call  upon  the  inferior  clergy  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  necofTary  fubfiftence,  and  yet  are  bound  to  arti- 
cles, contradidory  to  their  confciences,  10  afiert  the  fpirit  of 
free  enquiry  4  and  a  juft  participation  of  their  lawful  dues.  Let 
me  call  upon  every  dilUnter  to  renionftrate  againft  theopprellion 
Jevelled  aoainft  him  in  the  teft  aft,  and  the  reflriflions  by  which 
he  is  unjufily  puniflicd  j  for  no  man  is  bound  willingly  to  fubmit 
himfelf  to  a  penalty^  where  he  is  confcious  of  committing  no 
t::rime.  In  fine,  let  me  call  upon  every  man  who  is  an  inliabi- 
tar.t  of  thdc  rca'ms;^  to  lludy  the  fcripture  of  truth,  and  to  pay 
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frt)  jjreatei'  refpeft  to  worldly  authority,  than  what  is  wairantei 
by  them  :  let  me  call  upon  him  particularly  to  read  the  precepts* 
and  to  obferve  the  charatfler  of  our  divine  mailer ;  and  if  in  not 
thing  which  he  has  faid,  he  can  obferve  the  traces  of  the  e/la- 
blifhment  of  a  clergy,  the  power  of  a  bi (hop  and  church  cen- 
fures,  let  me  call  upon  him  to  difclaim  this  unnatural  autho- 
rity, and  endeavour,  as  much  poffible,  to  efFcd  a  revolution, 
which  may  free  him  from  thefe  (hackles,  reftore  the  caufe  of  rea- 
Ibn  to  his  mind,  fet  his  confcience  at  liberty  from  oppreflion, 
andjulUfy  the  rights  of  the  author  of  his  religion.' 

Some  of  our  auihor's  complaints  may  be  very  reafonable  ;  but 
he  fhould  confider,  that  imperfedions  will  attend  e'vey  human 
inftitution  ;  and  that  the  religion  of  this  kingdom  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  long  fince  in  the  moft  deplorable  fituation,  if 
that  antiquated  building,  called  the  church,  had  been  deftroyed. 

30.  Meditations  uponfe'veral  Texts  of  Scripture.  By  the  late  Mrs' 
Jean  Steuart.  Sz/o.  6s.  Dilly.  • 
This  volume  contains  127  of  Mrs.  Jean  Steuart's  Meditations, 
and  fome  religious  letters  to  her  friends.  From  thefe  devout 
works  we  can  form  no  favourable  idea  of  the  deceafed  lady,  as  a 
writer.  But  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  public, 
that  her  moft  amiable  charader  entitles  her  memory  to  tender- 
nefs  and  veneration,  and  that  her  Meditations,  though  not  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  rtile,  or  ftrength  of  argument,  are 
evidently  the  overflowings  of  a  heart  fraught  with  benevolence, 
virtue,  and  piety. 

31.  The  Life  of  ]o(e^')n,   the  Son  of  Ur^iel.    izmo.    ^s.     Keith, 

A  religious  novel,  in  which  the  interefting  events  tJiat  befel 
this  patriarch  are  interwoven  with  the  chimeras  of  the  author's 
unagination.  This  piece  refembles  the  Gothic  defcriptions, 
and  languid  declamation,  of  the  facred  poems  of  the  Klopftocks 
and  the  GeiTners,  which  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  fome  years 
ago.  Its  pidlures  are  executed  with  as  little  propriety,  and  fpi- 
rit  as  theirs,  but  they  are  not  fo  much  daubed  with  the  German 
glare  of  colouring.  Its  moft  affefting  fcenes  are  taken  from  the 
account  which  we  have  of  jofeph  in  fcripture  ;  but  the  beau- 
tiful fimplicity  of  the  facred  writings  is  much  difguifed,  and 
rfieirflriking  energy  is  much  weakened,  by  the  minute  narration, 
and  tedious  fpeeches  of  this  author. 

Left  we  Ihould  be  thought  too  fevere  in  our  remarks  on  this 
performance,  we  fhall  give  our  readers  a  (hort  quotation  from- 
it.  Jofeph's  brethren  had  dipped  his  coat  in  kid's  blood,  and 
brought  it  to  their  father,  that  he  might  conclude  his  fon  was 
flain  by  a  wild-beaft.  Our  author  makes  Jacob  faint  at  the 
iight :  when  he  recovers,  he  breaks  out  in  the  following  la- 
mentation. 

*  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  been  the  matter,  my  daughters  ? 
Why  have  ye  difturbed  me  ?  I  am  now  awakened  from  the 
foundcft  fleep  that  I  ever  fell  into.  My  Dinah,  where  is  fhe? 
Tell  me,  my  girl,  what  ails  thee?  I  am  thy  fa  her,  Di- 
nah; 
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nah  ;  come  near  my  love,  and  let  me  embrace  thee.  Bid 
Jofeph  to  come  fpeedily,  I  want  to  fee  him.  Ay,  now  I  have 
hit  the  fore.  Jofeph  is  gone,  Dinah  !  Jofeph  is  rent  to  pieces. 
Bring  that  bloody  coat.  That  coat,  Benjamin,  is  thy  brother 
Jofeph's.  He  wears  it  no  more.  Some  of  that  voracious  ar^my* 
wherewithal  God  hath  plagued  finful  man,  hath  torn  him  in 
pieces  and  devoured  him.  O  my  Jofeph  !  my  Jofeph  !  Had  1 
a  thoufand  lives,  I  would  have  given  them  all  to  have  redeemed 
thee  from  death.  But  thou  art  gone,  my  fon,  for  ever  gone 
from  the  land  of  light ;  and  I  ihall  foon  follow  thee  into  that  of 
darknefs.  I  come  my  fon,  I  follow  thee,  I  foon  (hall  join  thee 
in  the  land  afar  off.  Haften  thy  pace,  thou  tardy  executioner  ; 
cut  (hort  thy  work,  thou  friendly  enemy  ;  I  long  once  more  to 
encircle  my  fon  in  thefe  withered  arras.  Yet,  ray  Dinah,  poor 
r^iined  damfel,  if  1  could,  I  would  live  for  thy  fake,  a  little  to 
alleviate  thy  forrows.  But  I  die  my  girl :  I  find  I  cannot  long 
furvive  my  Jofeph.' 

Our  author  forgets  in  this,  and  many  other  parts  of  his  work, 
that  people  are  not  apt  to  prate  when  they  are  agitated  by  vio- 
lent paffions. 

He  informs  us,  that  in  writing  his  book  he  chiefly  had  in  view 
the  entertanment  and  inftruftion  of  boys  and  girls.  But  we  do 
not  think  it  well  calculated  even  for  their  perufal ;  it  mi^ht 
give  them  impreffions  which  are  not  eafily  removed,  and  which 
often  torment  us  with  puerile  apprehenfions  in  our  riper  years—- 
for  it  abounds  with  llories  of  apparitions. 

32.  Remarks  on  M.  de  V ^s  Neiv  Difco'vcrUs   in  Natural 

HiJIoryt   in  a  late  Publicationj    intituled  Les  Singulariies  de  la 
Nature.     8t<?.  u.  6^.     Robin  fon  rtW  Roberts. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge,  againft  the  notions  of  a  ce- 
lebrated writer.  The  remarks  are  in  general  fenfible  and  fpi- 
rited,  and  are  founded  upon  the  moll  rational  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

35.  ^he  Shipivreck  and  Adventures  of  Monf,  Pierre  Viaud,  %vo, 
4^.     T.  Davies. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  thefe  Adventures,  would,  In 
fome  meafure  preclude  the  pleafure  which  the  perufal  of  them 
will  afford  our  readers.  We  Ihall  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to 
a  general  recommendation  of  them. 

Captain  Viaud,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  relates  the  almoft 
unparalleled  hardfhips  and  dangers  which  he  and  his  compa- 
nions fuffered  on  fome  American  iflands,  and  the  neighbouring 
continent.  The  furprifing  feries  of  events  which  befel  them,  is 
recited  in  a  diftincl  and  agreeable  narrative,  interfperfed  with 
moral  and  fentimental  reflexions.  The  reader  will  find  thefe 
Adventures  fufficiently  authenticated  to  gain  the  belief  of  every 
rational  mind.     They  will  only  be  deemed  fabulous  by  people 

of 
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of  limited  underftarding  and  fuperficial  refle^cions  who  rcfufe 
credit  o  thofc  fads  which  happen  out  of  the  fphcre  of  common 
and  domeftic  obfcrvations  ;  who  are  ignorant  of  the  complicated 
hiilory  of  mankind.  * 

Thefe  entertaining  and  interefting  Adventures  have  an  excel- 
lent moral  tendency.  They  teach  us  never  to  admit  defpair 
while  we  retain  life.  They  corroborate  the  falutary  belief  of 
an  aftive  Providence,  ever  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  virtuous. 
34.  Mifcdlaneous  Trails  of  the   Rev,   John   Clubbe,    ReSlar  of 

Whatfield.      2  Vols,    %vo,     6s.     Longman. 

The  firft  volume  of  thefe  Mifcellaneous  Trads  contains  the 
Hirto-^y  and  Antiquities  of  Whatfield,  2d.  Edit. — Phyfiognomy, 
being  an  Introduction  to  a  larger  Work,  2d.  Edit. — Scattered 
Thoughts  on  Title-pages,  Dedications,  Prefaces,  and  Poftfcripts. 

The  fecond  volume  contains — A  Letter  of  Free  Advice  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  2d.  Eoit. — A  Sermon  Preached  before  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  Ipfwich,  Suffolk,  2d.  Edit. — Infant  Bap- 
tifm  confidered  under  the  great  Probability,  if  not  abfolute 
Certainty  of  its  Prad^ice  in  the  iirft  Ages  of  Chriftianity. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  all  thefe  Trails  except  the 
laft  one  of  each  volume.  His  Thoughts  on  Title-pages,  Dedi- 
cations, Prefaces,  and  Pamphlets,  are  juft  and  Humorous.— - 
His  Treatife  on  Infant-Baptifm  is.  learned  and  judicious.  By 
many  texts  of  fcripture,  by  the  Jewifh  manner  of  admitting 
profelytes  to  the  religion  of  Mofes,  and  by  the  teftimony  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  JuiUn  Martyr,  and  other  fathers,  he  proves, 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  infant-baptifra 
was  recommended  to  the  church  by  the  praftice  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoliles. 

35.  Sketches  and  CharaSiers  of  the  moji  eminent  and  tnoji fingular 
Perfons  tioiu  living.     VoL  I.    8t;o.   2s.  6d*     Wheble. 

In  an  age  when  the  cabinets  of  the  dead  are  ranfacked  for 
their  letters,  and  each  forgotten  folly  of  thofe  who  are  at  all 
concerned  in  the  management  of  ftate-afFairs,  is  revived,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  publicatioHS  like  thefe  (hould  be  tempted  abroad 
into  the  world.  The  comfort  of  fuch  as  are  injured  by  them, 
ought  to  be,  that  the  abufe  of  to-morrow  will  expel  the  lampoon 
of  to-day  ;  for  when  the  blamelefs  and  the  guilty  are  indifcri- 
minately  laflied  by  fatire,  the  original  end  of  it  is  lofl,  and  with 
it  all  its  power  to  do  either  good  or  harm.  The  mark  of  flripes, 
jnflidled  even  by  the  iron  rod  of  a  Junius,  fpeedily  wear  out  ; 
and  what  lalUng  eifeds  can  this  impotent  writer  promife  to  the 
puny  chailifements  of  his  lajh  of  film  ? 

This  performance  is  as  contemptible  as  malicious.  The  au- 
thor knows  little  of  what  paiTes  in  the  polite  world  ;  and  gene- 
rally  contrives  to  render  that  little  unintelligible  by  his   manner 

•  The  truth  of  tbefe  Adventures  are  attelled  by  authentic  certifi- 
cates. 
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of  telling  It.  The  Critical  Re'vietvers,  among  others,  are  treated 
with  as  much  feverity  as  the  poor  rogue  was  able  to  treat  them  ; 
and  are  reprefented  for  the  ten  thoufandth  time  {to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  Chevy-Chafe)  as 

All  min  of  pleofa7it  Tividale 
Faji  by  the  ri'ver  Tweed . 
We  leave  all  particular  cenfure  of  this  defpicable  catclipenny 
to  fome  of  thofe  diflinguiftied  charafters  who  have  had  their 
good  name  filched  from  them  by  the  anonymous  writer ;  and 
wiii  venture  to  prophecy,  that  tiothing  can  ever  tend  to  abndgc 
the  freedom  of  the  prefs  fo  efteflually  as  its  own  licentioulnefs. 
All  ranks  of  people  begin  to  be  tired  of  feeing  their  names  ex- 
pofed  to  public  ridicule,  and  will  unite^  in  fome  unlucky  hour, 
to  court  the  aid  of  that  reftraint  which  .they  have  hitherto  been 
taught  to  abhor  as  the  badge  of  flavery. 

36.  The  Academy  Keeper  :  or  Variety  ofufeful  DireSiions  cvncern^ 
iny  the  Mancgtment  of  an  Academy y  the  Termsy  Diet,  Lcdgingy 
RecreAticTty  Difciplme,  and  Injlruttton  of  Tcung  Gentlemen,  &c. 
^■vo,  \s.  Peat. 

We  have  received  no  fmall  degree  of  entertainment  from  this 
ironical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  frauds  of  academy-keepers 
are  pointed  out  with  much  good  fenfe,  perfpicuity,  and  humour. 
We  fincerely  recommend  the  work  before  us,  to  the  notice  of 
thofe  parents  and  guardians,  who  have  been  fo  far  impofed  on 
by  pompous  advertifements,  as  to  fhut  up  their  children  or  wards 
in  fuch  baftard  places  of  education.  We  never  pais  by  the  door 
of  one  of  thefe  feminaries  of  fecond-ratc  erudition,  without  read- 
ing the  board  difplayed  over  it  with  the  fame  contempt  as  we 
fhould  exprefs  on  perufing  the  bill  of  a  Tower-hill  or  Weft- 
Smithfield  quack.  The  refemblance  between  the  profeflbrs  of 
irregular  education  and  unliccnfed  phyfic,  is  more  than  ima- 
ginary. The  firll  fet  of  men  make  no  fcruple  to  promiie  their' 
pupils  in ftrudion  in  claflic  authors,  of  v/hofe  names  they  are  too 
often  ignorant  ;  and  the  fecond  as  frequently  arrogate  to  them- 
felves  the  cure  of  difeafes,  with  the  fame  impudent  oflentation, 
though  the/  are  unable  to  fpell  their  very  titles  with  propriety. 

37.  AKevo  and  Accurate  Defcription  of  all  the  DneSi  and  Principal 
Crojs-Roads  tn  Great  Britain,  &c.  By  Daniel  Faterfon,  ajjiji- 
ant  to  the  garter -Mafia -General  of  his  Majeffs  Forces.  8x'o. 
is.  6d.  Carnan. 

*  The  preference  which  the  following  Defcription  claims  to 
any  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  publiflied,  will  be  very  appa- 
rent, on  the  leaft  comparifon.  It  contains  all  the  new  roads  to 
the  prefent  time,  and  the  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
old  roads. 

*  At  the  firft  view,  is  fhewn  the  diftance  of  each  city,  town, 
and  remarkable  village  from  London,  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  road  leading  to  it,  meafured  from  the  Standards  in  Lon- 
don, according  to  the  mile-flones  on  each  road.' 

We 
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We  take  what  this  author  fays  in  praife  of  his  work,  for 
granted,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  uncommon  pains 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  corredl. 

38.  The  Trial  of  Farmir  CarterV  Dog  Porter,  for  Murder, 
7aken  donun  verbatim  et  literatim  in  ^hort-handy  and  no%u  Pub- 
lijhed  by  Authority  from  the  corrtded  Manufcript  of  Counfellor 
Clear-point,  Barri/ler  at  Lai.v,  &c.  9>'vo.   \s     Lowndes. 

If  this  Trial,  &c.  means  any  thing,  it  is  to  be  witty  on  the 
Game-a6l. — Wc  had  hardly  fuificient  paticnjce  to  read  it 
through. 

39.  An  Index  to  the  Excife  Laws;  or  an  Abridgement  cf  all  the 
Statutes  no-iv  in  Force  relating  to  the  Excifs.  -fiy  Jelinger  Symons, 
8w.  Printed  for  the  Author,  is. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  in  the  year  1660,  the  commons 
granted  to  the  reftored  fovereign,  in  lieu  of  the  revenue  arifing 
from  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  in  full  recompence 
and  fatisfadion  for  all  tenures  in  capite^  and  knight's  fervice, 
an  annual  income  to  be  raifed  by  Excife  upon  beer,  ale,  cyder, 
perry,  and  ftrong  waters.  On  cafting  up  the  numbers  for  paf- 
fing  this  bill,  they  flood  151  againll  149.  Since  that  lime,  dur- 
ing the  courie  of  1 10  years,  the  Excife- laws  are  become  fo  nu- 
merous, and  the  frequent  alterations  therein,  and  many  refe- 
rences from  one  to  another,  have  made  them  fo  intricate,  that, 
as  our  author  juftly  obferves,  fome  help  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  thofe  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them.  This 
led  Mr.  Symons  to  the  defign  of  drawing  up  an  abridgment 
of  the  Uatutes  now' in  force  relating  to  the  Excifelaws, 
wherein  the  method  he  has  purfued  in  the  arrangement  of  thofe 
laws  under  their  proper  heads,  and  referring  to  the  particular 
chapter  and  fedlion,  where  each  adl  may  be  found  in  the  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  fail  of  rendering  this 
work  extremely  ufeful  to  thofe  whofe  dealings  in  trade  may 
require  an  immediate  knowledge  in  Excife  duties. 

There  are,  however,  (as  indeed  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  to  be 
otherwife  in  a  work  of  this  nature)  fome  few  things  which  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  our  author.  As  for  initance  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  penalty,  which  is  five  (hillings  per  bufliel 
and  the  whole  wetting  charged  with  the  full  duty  of  fix  ihillings 
per  quarter,  incurred  by  any  malller  who  Ihall  fuffcr  his  malt 
upon  the  floor  to  become  acrtfpired.  Nor  has  Mr.  Symons  in- 
formed his  readers  that  the  penalties  in  the  coach-a6t  admit  not 
of  any  mitigation.  Thefe  and  other  omiffions  (if  any  other 
there  are)  we  hope  the  author  will  fupply  in  the  next  edition  of 
this  very  ufeful  performance. 

40.  A  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Prcnjidtnti  and  other  Societies, 
ejtabhjhed  njoith  a  Vie^v  to  Jecure  a  Pro<viJion  in  Qld  Age,  on  :he 
Impropriety  and  Infuficiincy  of  their  prefent  Plans.  \s.  Brotherton. 
This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  (hew,  that  the  fcveral  focieties, 

cftablifhed  for  the  benelit  of  age,  by  granting   annuities  10  th? 

6  mem- 
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members  thereof,  in  decline  of  life,  are  infufficient  for  tliat  pur- 
pofe,  and  even  the  Provident  Society,  which,  in    this  letter- 
writer's  opinion,  is  founded  upon  the  moft  rational  plan  of  any, 
if  they  comply  with  their  terms  now  propofed,  will  not,  with 
their  whole  fund,  be  able  to  provide  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
which  is,  till  fuch  of  their  members,  as  (hall  be  ftill  living,  have 
attained  the  age  of  6i  years;  at  which  rime  their  whole  inveft- 
ments  will  be  all  funk,  and  there  will  remain  222  out  of  44.5  of 
their  members    flill  living  and    unprovide^i  for  at  6z  years  of 
age.     The   arguments  advanced  by  the  author,  in   fupportbf 
this,    and    indeed  every  other  aflertion   of  any    confequence 
throughout  the  whole  performance,   are,   in  our  opinion,   very 
far  from  being  fatisfadlory,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  ex- 
traft,  relating  to  the  improprfety  of  admitting  to  fubfcribe  for 
more  than  one  fhare  on  each  life.     **  For  as  any  given  life,  fays 
our  author,  with  more  fhares  than  one  has  an  equal  chance  of 
living  with  the  one  (hare  life;  it  may  happen,  that  in  lieu  of  a 
certain   number,  according  to  the  coutfe  of  nature  falling,  the 
chance  may  turn  on  the  fmgle  {hares  and  the  others  fubfift  ;  it 
has  not  only   this  inconveniency  that  attends  it,  but  another^ 
which  is  the  decreafing  the  number  of  lives,  and  by  that  means 
decreaiing  the  number  of  chances  ;  for  as  by  the  rules  of  the  fo- 
ciety  any  life  may  be  nominated,  the  nominee  fixing  his  own  for 
one,  has  a  much  greater  certainty  on  the  other  three,  than  on 
one  life,  in  the  proportion  of  two  out  of  four,   and  the  fociety  is 
benefited  by  the  increafed  number  of  chances,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one  ;  to  explain  this,  a  life  of  4c,  has  an  equal  chance 
of  living  to  62,  and  at  that  age  has  another  equal  chance  of  ob- 
taining 1 1  years  longer  annuity,  at  which  age  of  73,  he  may  ftill 
hope  to  fee  79,  and  has  then  a  chance  to  reach  83.     Now,   as  I 
obferved  before,  the  chance  on  any  one  given  life  Is  equal,  and 
of  courfe  contrary  to  the   intereft  of  the  fociety,  to  benefit   the 
faid  life  more  than  its  proper  proportion  ;  and  the  fubfcriber,  by 
£xing  on  three  other  nominees,  has  for  himfelf  a  much  better 
chance  in  the  proportion,  as  an   annuity  of  four  lives  has  never 
been  difputed  to  be  of  much  greater  value  than  one,  the  whole 
benefit  of  this  fociety  to  its  members,  depending  on  thejuftdif- 
tributions  of  its  (hares  ;  for  in  that  cafe  fomething  near  an  exaft 
calculation  may  be  made  :  but  to  explain  this   ilill  further,  fup- 
pofe  that  only  225  fliould  be  fingle-ftiare  members,    and  the  re- 
maining 220  (hares  (hould  be  held  by  55  members,  no  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  chances  of  lives  would  fay,  that  it  was  of 
equal   benefit  to   the   fociety,  to  be  compofed  of  280,  or  445 
members,  though  their  fubfcriptions  would  amount  to  equally 
the  fame  ;  for  each  of  the  55  have  the  fame  chance  as  each  of  the 
225  of  attaining  83,  and  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  four- 
Ihare  members  is  as  225  to  55.     Was  the  value  of  each  fubfcrib- 
ing  life  calculated,  and  depended  on  itfelf,  then  it  could  not  be 
of  any  confequence  to  tlie  fociety  if  the  annuity  was  eighty  or 
•twenty  pounds  ;  but  as  the  whole  depends  on  equal  chances,  an 

8  un- 
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uneaqual  diftribution  can  no  way   benefit,  and  may  fenfibly 
hurt  the  fociety.** 

To  thofe  who  can  poffibly  difcover  the  author's  (or  indeed 
any)  meaning  in  the  above  extraift,  we  recommend  the  perufal 
of  this  curious  performance. 

41.  A  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  New  York  ;  re^ 
J'peSiing  the  ColleQion  that  nvas  made  in  this  Kingdom  in  iy6t 
and  1763,   for  the  Colleges  e/"  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

.  By  Sir  James  Kay,  Knt.  M.  D,    8x;o.    is.     Kearfly. 

As  this  Letter  relates  to  fome  tranfaftions  which  have  beefi 
made  the  foundation  of  a  fuit  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  it 
would  be  improper  for  us  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  it,  than  that 
it  is  written  with  fpirit  and  poignancy. 

42.  A Jhorty    plainy  and  comprehenjhve  Grammar  for  the   Latifi 
Tongue.  By  John  Worfley,  c/' Hertford,  %vo.  zs.  Pearch. 

This  Grammar  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Ward  and  Lilly,  and 
may  be  of  fervice  in  the  fchools,  as  well  to  the  mailer  as  to  his 
fcholars. 

43.  A  nenxj  Latin  and  Englilh  DiSiionary,  defigned  for  the  XJfe  of 
Schools  and  private  Education,  ^  John  Entick,  M.  A,  Svo. 
4J.    Dilly. 

This  Dictionary  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  thofe  who  have  juft 
begun  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  ;  but  it  is  too  deficient 
in  a  variety  of  words  and  phrafes  to  anAver  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
plaining the  higher  Claffics. 

44.  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Frefent  State  of  Public  Affairs*     In  a- 

Litter  to  a  Friend.     Svo,    is.     Oliver. 

The  author  of  thefe  thoughts  treats  of  the  caufes  of  the  latfe 
political  difputes,  with  a  mixture  of  raillery  and  ferious  arga- 
ment ;  but  he  appears  to  be  unnecefTarily  apprehenfive  in  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  their  confequences.  We  hope  he  is 
aduated  more  with  religious  zeal  than  a  fpirit  of  divination,  in 
fuppofing,  that  perhaps,  God  has  a  co7itro'verfy  txith  the  land. 
The  pamphlet,  upon  the  whole,  is  an  ingenious  expoftulatioa 
with  the  opponents  of  government. 
4.5.   A  Letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Wefley,  in  Anfzuer  to  his  lale 

Pamphlet i  cntitledy  **  Free  Thoughts^  &c.  %vo.  9^.    Towers. 

This  anfwer  prefents  us  with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the 
preceding  publication  ;  though  it  appears  to  be  dit^tated  more 
by  the  warmth  of  party  than  difinteretted  attachment  to  truth. 
46.  The  Complete  Baker ;  or  a  Method  of  effect ually  raifing  a  Bujhel 

of  Flcur   qjoith  a   Tea-fpoonful  of  Barm,     By  James  Stone,  of 

Amport,  tn  Hamplhire.  ^vo.   is.  Crowder. 

The  diredions  contained  in  this  pamphlet  appear  to  be  founded 
upon  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fermentative  fub- 
ftances;  and  muft  prove  uleful  for  accoraplilhing  the  purpofes 
expreifed  in  the  title-page. 

47-  ^ 
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47.  A  Pra^ical  Treatife  on  Brewing  :  Containing  various  InJiruC" 
tions  and  Precautions y  Scr.  id  Edit,  ;^  William  Reddingtoti, 
/d/^^Windfor,  Brewer,  Svo.  zs.6d.  Richardfon^WUrquhart, 
Though  the  Reviewers  are  perfeftly  (killed  in  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  beer,  as  far  as  fuch  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  from  tailing  it,  yet  are  they  moft  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  preparing  that  friendly  liquor. 
All  books  that  treat  of  the  noble  and  ufeful  fciences  of  eating 
and  drinking,  are  fure  to  draw  mortifying  confeflions  of  ig- 
norance from  our  pens ;  and  we  heartily  wi(h,  that  the  pub- 
lifhers  of  fuch  works  would  furnilh  us  with  opportunities  of 
feeing  the  experiments  tried  which  they  fo  confidently  recom- 
mend, before  our  Monthly  Court  of  Criticifm  is  obliged  to 
pronounce  fentence  upon  them.  The  knowledge  which  we 
have  derived  from  Apicius,  Juvenal,  and  Horace,  can  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  modern  cookery.  The  ancients  were  alike 
ignorant  of  the  rapture  arifing  from  the  embrace  of  a  foaming 
pot  of  porter,  and  a  bowl  of  aromatic  punch ;  of  the  happy 
repletion  caufcd  by  turtle,  well  feafoned  with  Cayenne,  and 
the  fpeedy  digeftion  of  barbicue  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
Madeira. 

To  conclude,  we  indeed,  have  not  even  experience  fufficient 
to  difcover  whether  the  beer  \vc  drink  derives  its  intoxicating 
quality  from  Coculus  Indicus,  or  potent  Malt ;  and  muft,  there- 
fore,  leave  this  trearife  to  fland  or  fall  by  its  own  merits  or 
demerits,  among  thofe  who  are  no  (Grangers  to  the  quality  of 
fuch  ingredients  as  we  muft  blindly  fwallow  ;  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  work  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  public, 
even  after  a  perufil  of  the  more  regular  and  compendious 
performance  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Combrune. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  author,  who  figns  himfelf  A  YOUNG  MAN,  has  lately 
addrefTed  a  letter  to  us  in  the  St.  Jame.'s  Chronicle  ;  and  very 
angry  he  feems  to  be  that  we  forebore  to  quote  any  of  his  verfes 
in  Our  Review  for  January  lall.  We  really  were  of  opinion, 
that  good  advice  v/ould  prove  more  falutary  to  hira,  as  well  as 
more  convenient  for  his  reputation,  than  any  fpecimen  we  could 
have  produced  from  his  works.  We  likewife  believe  him  to  be 
mafter  of  feme  more  beneficial  trade  than  that  of  fcribbling 
poetry  ininfa  ALner-va  ;  and  make  it  our  conftant  rule  never  to 
encourage  thofe,  who  feem  to  have  no  talents  adequate  to  the 
execution  of  that  which  their  vanity  too  often  urges  them  to  yii-* 
dertake. 

/ ntinc,  el  njcrfui  tecum  meditare  canoro-t 
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Article  I. 

T/je  Tiijlory  of  Marichefter.    In  Four  B^ois.    By  John  Whi taker*' 
B.D.  F.S.J,  and  Feilonv'  of  C.CC,    Oxtbrd.     4/0.   15/. 
ffwed.     Dodiley. 

IT  is  generally  the  misforiuhe  of  ah.ahtiqu^rian,!;©  befto\V 
his  attention  upon  triHes;  to  indulge  the  pafTion  of  a  boy* 
infteadof  profecuting  the  ftiidy  of  a  man  j  to  plume  himfelf 
lipon  finding  an  old  urn,  Or  tracing  an  old  caiifevvay,  without 
giving   us  apy  judicious  reflexions  on   the.  improvements   of. 

'■':  tinne,  which  mkht .. be.  ,illuftrated  by  thofe  i:emains  of  ruder. 

,•■«•».*.■:,-•;'.■'    .T-   '      - '    .        ^    •  ■  ■  ■•  '  ■  -  • 

-^gesi     .-     •   ■■  :•■••'*.  .  ■    ^  -  . 

It  would  be  unjufl:  to  charge  the  hifiorian  of  Manchefter- 

_.  witljL  this  childifh  tafte.     He  has   made  the  antiquities  of  a? 

r/tpwA'pferefting  to  every  Englifh  reader,:  he  has   adorned   the. 

labours'  of  inveftigatlon ,  with   ufefiil   learning,  and   animated, 

..  i^fcriplion  :  he  has  judicioufly  conrtefled  :  with  an  account  of 

>  .Qld.Mancherter,^  retiexions  and  information  .whi(;h  throw  light 

.*-  •vpq;njtj)e  hiftory,  of  our,  ifland  :  his   examination  of  ancient 

•^fc^iiients  hath  been  fubfervient  to  the   purpofe   to   which  it 

ftioultd  aiways  be  dcdicattd ;  it  has  enabled  him   to  exhibit  a 

diilirllTj^-  and,(|r^king  view   of  x\\t  revolutions   of  empire,  the 

progrtfs  pf  arts,  the. gradvalrefijKmcnt  of  manners,  theppen- 

ing  ^nd  enlargement  of  the   hunian  mind   in  morais^  policy, 

and  religion.  .  t^e  has  net  only  fliown.  l.imielf  in  tins   pubiica- 

lion  a  cjilous  and  accui;ale   aritiquary,  but    likewife  a  learjici 

1  plnlofophe"r,  politician,  and  divhie. 

ul  .be.  inoper  to  give  cur   reader^  a  moraj>a|tkulaf 

i  -e  account-,  of  i^lr.Whilaker's  ^lati.        ■-    .V 
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•  He  propofes  to  divide  his  work  into  four  books,  contaihing 
as  many  pericds,  the  Biirifh  and  Romdn-«Britifh,  the  Saxon* 
the  Danilli  and  Norman  Danifh,  and  the  modern.  Three  of 
thefe  periods  he  has  already  completed  ;  and  the  firfl  he  now 
prefents  to  the  public.  We  need  not  wonder,  that,  as  he 
informs  us,  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  has  been  a  principal  ob- 
je<^l  of  his  attention  for  many  years ;  when  we  confider  the  va- 
rious materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  accelBble  only  to  in- 
defatigable diligence,  and  acute  penetration. 

The  reader,  as  we  have  already  obferved^  muft  not  expefl 
in  this  work  merely  the  uninterefting  hiftory  of  a  fmgle  town. 
It  is  enriched  with  whatever  curious  particulars  can  with  any 
propriety  be  conneded  with  the  annals  of  Mr^nchefter.  What- 
ever ferves  to  illuftrate  the  general  antiquities  of  the  county, 
or  \\\t  kingdom,  to  mark  the  polity  of  our  towns,  to  lay  open 
the  caufes,  and  the  circumftances,  of  any  momentous  events 
which  affect  the  interefts  of  Manchefter,  the  author  propofes 
to  examine  and  exj)lain.  He  intends  clearly  to  fix  the  pofitioa 
of  all  the  Britifli  tribes  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  all  the 
Roman  provinces  in  our  iUand  :  arduous  difcoveries,  which 
Have  hitherto  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  antiquarian.  He  will 
inveftigate,  and  he  flatters  himfelf  he  will  evince  the  conrt- 
mencenient  of  our  prefent  towns,  by  tracing  them  back  to 
tiic  rude  ftations  of  the  Britons  in  the  woods.  He  will  eluci- 
date tlie  curious  fyftcm  of  polity  that  was  eftablilhed  among 
tbe  ancient  Britons,  and  their  domeftic  ceconomy.  He  atten- 
tively marks  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  genius  on  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  Britons,  in  planting  fortreffes,  and  conftru^ting 
towns  to  command  the  country,  and  in  civilizing  the  natives. 
The  period  of  our  hiftory  before  the  Conqueft,  is  very  inte- 
ferting  and  important.  It  fixes  the  attention  by  the  quick 
fiiccertion,  and  active  variety  of  its  incidents,  and  by  the  de- 
cifive  grcatntfs  of  its  revolutions.  That  period  fliould  be  the 
grand  crbjed  of  n^odern  politicians,  for  in  it  our  conftitutiotx 
received  its  genuine  form.  That  golden  »ra  our  author  pro- 
pofes io  redeem  from  obfcurity  and  error,  to  unfold  the  ori- 
gin and  hiftory  of  the  Pids,  the  Scots,  the  Saxotis,  and  the 
jDanes,  and  the  momentous  hiftory  of  Arthur  and  of  Alfred, 
He  intends  to  point  out  the  commencement  of  counties  and 
hundreds,  of  townfhips,  and  of  manors,  of  parifties,  of  feu- 
dal tenures,  and  of  juries.  In  perufing  this  book,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  often  agreeably  diverted  from  the  minute  and 
jejune  labours  of  the  antiquary,  by  the  pidurefque  defcriptions 
of  the  poet,  by  the  judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations  and  re- 
flexions of  the  philofopher.  He  prefents  to  the  fancy  many 
pleafing  piflurcs  of  domeftic  and  rural  life,  in  the  happy  ages 
4  of 
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«f  innocence  and  fimplicity  ;  he  exhibits,  in  a  well  conncdcd 
ftries,  the  gradual  refinements  ot  our  auceftors  in  manners, 
a[jd  in  aits  To  a  maftcrly  acquaintance  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  he  joins  the  inquiries  of  the  naturalift  j  and 
gives  us  nn  accurate  hiftory  of  the  vegetative  and  animal  world 
in  Britain  ;  diftinguifhing  the  native  produdlions  of  our  illand 
from  thofe  which  were  imported  into  it  at  different  times. 

From  i  view  of  this  extenfiv^  plan,  to  which,  it  appears 
from  this  firft  volume,  that  his  abilities  and  acquifitions  are 
adequate,  the  reader  may  infer  what  a  variety  of  learning  and 
Jjiformatlon  his  work  will  contain.  Yet  in  all  the  variety  of 
his  firft  period,  we  find  no  wanton  and  impertinent  digref- 
fions.  Though,  by  taking  in  a  large  field  of  fpeculation,  he 
often  relieves  our  attention  to  the  local  and  private  hiftory  of 
a  fingle  town,  his  copioufnefs  always  flows  from,  and  windf 
around,  his  principal  objeft. 

This  firfl  volume  opens  with  the  earliefl  antiquities  of  Man- 
rhefter,  and  the  county  of  Lancafter.  The  author  afcertains 
the  derivation  of  Mancunium,  the  old  name  of  the  town,  de- 
fcribes  its  fituation  and  conflru^ion  under  the  Britons,  and 
after  it  became  a  Roman  flation.  The  towns  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  not  intended  for  perpetual  and  general  refidence ; 
they  were  only  their  places  of  refuge  amid  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  they  might  occafionally  lodge  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  cattle,  and  where  the  weaker  might  refill  the 
ftronger  till  fuccours  could  arrive.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  Britons,  at  this  period,  had  any  confiderable  fkill  in 
the  fcience  of  fortification  j  though  our  author  thinks  they  fe- 
cured  themfelves  againfl  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  with  more 
art  than  antiquarians  are  willing  to  allow  them.  Their  fof- 
trefl^es  were  planted  in  the  center  of  their  woods,  they  were 
defended  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the  fituation,  were  for- 
tified by  trees  cut  down,  and  piled  up  around  them,  and  by 
tlrc  formation  of  a  bank  and  a  ditch.  They  baffled  the  at- 
tacks of  the  beft  troops  under  the  command  of  the  beft  offi- 
cers in  the  world  ;  and  the  greateft  of  the  latter  gave  them 
the  commendation  of  excellent  fortifications.  This  firft  chap- 
ter gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  old  Lancafhire,  of 
fome  of  their  curious  remains  lately  difcovered,  of  their  hu(^ 
bandry,  and  their  arms,  and  of  their  fubjedion  to  the  Ro- 
mans about  the  year  79. 

He  next  gives  a  defcriptlon  of  Mancunium,  the  old  Man- 
chefter,  when  converted  into  a  Roman  garrifon  ;  of  the  forts 
and  walls  erected  in  that  part  of  Britain  by  the  conquerors, 
and  of  the  Roman  polity  and  religion  in  the  vanquifhed  pro- 
vince.    He  tra«s  the  Roman  geography  of  our  ifland  more 

S  2  accu« 
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accurately  than  any  preceding  antiquarian  ;  he  acquaints  vXf, 
t^at  he  was  greatly  afiiiied  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  an  Iti- 
nerary, difcovered  at  Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Bertram  in  1747* 
This  Itinerary  was  written  by  Richard,  a  native  of  Cirencefter, 
a  monk  of  Weftmin.^er,  and  the  author  of  many  hiftorical 
and"  theological  tracls.  It  was  tranflated  by  Dr.  Stukely,  in 
1757.  By  this  Itinerary,  Mr.  Whitaker  was  enabled  to  invef- 
tigate  the  Roman  geography  in  Britain,  from  the  Firth  of 
Tay  to  Invcrnefs :  that  Firth  was  the  boundary  of  Agricola's 
vidories  ;  and  the  conquefts  of  Lcllius  terminated  at  Invernefs. 
LcRius  was  a  brave  and  experienced  Roman  general,  and  go- 
vernor of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins.  For  his 
prudent  conduft  and  exploits  that  emperor  conferred  on  hira 
the  title  of  Britannicus. 

Our  author  connccls  with  his  northern  excurfions  a  regu- 
lar and  diftin£l  furvey  of  the  geography  of  Lancalhire,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  Lfland.  He  fhows  the  reader  the  diffe- 
rent Roman  flations ;  he  points  out  to  him  the  origin  of  our 
Britifli  towns,  by  diligent  inquiry,  often  embelliflied  with  lively 
dfefcription,  and  the  flowers  ot  fancy.  He  niirks  the  progrefs 
of  Agricola*s  arm.s,  the  irruptions  of  foreigners,  and  the  mi- 
grations of  the  natives  from  one  quarter  of  the  country  ta 
another. 

From  him  we  learn,  that  Bath  and  Buxton  were  feats  of 
luxury  in  the  eaily  age  of  the  Roman  invafion.  The  Romans, 
when  in  Britain,  carefully  marked,  and  colleded  for  ufe,  the 
mineral  fprings  of  the  illand,  which  had  flowed  for  ages  ut- 
terly unnoticed  by  the  Britons  around  them,  who,  however, 
foon  adopted  the  cuftom  of  their  conquerors.  The  mineral 
fpring?,  that  fteamed  as  they  gulhed  from  our  Britifli  hills, 
were  colleAed  into  bafons,  and  the  Romans  and  the  Britons 
equally  plunged  into  the  relaxing  waters.  Hence  we  fee 
'TcTctTA  ^z^(JiA  i"  Ptolemy,  Therrme  in  Richard,  and  j^qute 
Salts  both  in  Richard  and  Antoninus,  to  be  all  the  charade- 
riftic  appellations  of  our  Bath  in  Somerfetfhire. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
chapter  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  our  antiquarian's  taftc, 
and  of  the  conftrudlion  of  the  Roman  roads. 

,  *  Thefe  are  the  Roman  roads  that  courfcd  from  Mancunium  to 
'the  neighbouring  ftations.  And  fuch  as  they  are,  they  mull  fhare 
in  the  great  admiration  and  the  high  praife  which  the  antiquarians 
have  bellowed  upon  the  roads  of  the  Romans  in  general.  But 
fnrely  thofe  critics  have  been  too  lavilh  in  their  eulogiums  upon 
them.  Antiquariarvifm  is  the  younger  filler  of  Hillory,  lefs  fedate 
5ind  more  fanciful,  and  apt  to  become  enamoured  of  the  face  of 
Trme  by  looking  fo  freauently  upon  it.  But  let  not  this  be  the 
sondud  of  her  foberer  difciples,    Let  not  the  fcnUble  antiquarian. 
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fiifgrace  blmfelf  am!  bis  proftflion  by  admiring  greatly  what  is 
merely  antirnt,  and  by  applauding  fondly  what  is  only  Roman. 
The  pencil  of  Age  may  jnftly  be  allowed  to  throw  a  fhr.de  of  re- 
ipeflablenefs,  and  to  diiKufe  even  an  air  of  venerablenefs,  over  the 
produ<5lions  of  very  antient  Art.  And  wc  may  appeal  to  the  na. 
tive  feelings  of  every  fenfible  beholder  for  the  truth  of  the  obfer- 
vation.  Biit  this  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  mere  influence  of 
Time.  And  the  antiquarian  that  once  overlaps  this  reafonable 
Jimit  facrifices  the  dignity  of  fentirnent  to  the  dreams  of  antiqua- 
rianifm,  and  gives  up  the  realities  of  hillory  for  the  fables  of  ima- 
gination. 

*  The  great  ex<:ellence  of  the  Ronwn  roads  is  the  particular  di- 
reftnefs  of  their  courfe.  Being  conrtru6\ed  at  a  period  when  the 
laws  of  property  were  fuperfeded  by  the  rights  of  conqiieft,  they 
were  naturally  laid  in  the  ftraighted  lines  from  place  to  place.  From 
this  line  of  diieition  they  could  not  be  diverted,  like  many  of  ovir 
modern  roads,  and  thrown  into  obliquities  and  angles,  by  the  bias 
of  private  intereft.  From  this  line  nothing  could  divert  them 
Viut  the  interpofition  of  an  hill  which  could  not  be  direftly  afcended, 
the  interruption  of  a  river  which  could  not  be  di redly  forded,  or 
the  intervention  of  a  mofs  which  could  not  be  crofled  at  all.  Thus, 
to  adduce  only  a  fingle  inftance,  the  Roman  ro^d  to  Slack  courfes 
in  one  uninteirupred  right  line  from  the  Calllefield  to  the  Hollin- 
wood,  while  the  modern  and  nearly  parallel  way  to  Huthersfield, 
one  of  the  direfteft  roads  that  we  ha\(e  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
runs  curving  all  the  way  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  and  has  jio 
Jeis  than  twelve  or  thirteen  confiderable  angles  betwixt  the  end  of 
Kev/ton-lane  and  the  extremity  of  HoUinwood. 

*  But  the  Roman  roads  appear  not  to  have  been  conftru6led  upon 
the  mod  fenhble  principles  in  general.  The  road  over  Newton 
i-Jeath  is  a  mere  coat  of  fand  and  gravel,  the  fand  being  very  co- 
pious and  the  gravel  very  weak,  and  not  compa6ffcd  together  with 
any  incorporated  cement.  And  the  road  at  Haydock  ii  merely  an 
heap  of  loofe  earth  and  loofe  rock  laid  together  in  a  beautiful  con- 
vexity, but  ready  to  yield  and  open  upon  any  fnarp  comprelHon 
from  the  iurface.  •  Such  roads  could  never  have  been  dehgned  for 
the  paffage  of  the  cart  and  the  waggon.  Had  they  been  fo  de- 
signed, they  muft  foon  have  been  furrowed  to  the  bottom  by  the 
tutting  of  the  wheels  or  crulhed  into  the  ground  by  the  preflure 
ot  the  load,  and  have  been  rendered  abfolutely  impallable  by  ei- 
ther. But  for  fuch  rough  fervices  they  were  not  intended  at  all, 
Tiiis  the  Iharp  convexity  of  the  road  at  Haydock  moft  clearly  de- 
fnonitrates,  which  fcarcely  leaves  the  level  of  a  yard  at  the  crown, 
and  throws  all  the  reil  of  the  furface  into  a  briik  defcent.  And 
this  the  breadth  of  the  more  flattened  road  over  Failfworth  Mofs 
concurs  to  demoiiflrate,  the  furface,  even  now  when  it  has  natu- 
rally fpread  out  into  a  broader  extent,  beiiig  not  more  ihaji  three 
yards  and  a  haif  in  width.  Both  thefe  roads,  though  the  one 
was  inteFjded  for  the  great  weflern  way  into  the  North  and  the 
other  was  the  way  of  commun. cation  bctv\ixt  Chefter  and  York, 
muft  plainly  have  been  confined  to  the  mere  walker,  t]ie  a>ere 
rider,  and  the  mere  bead  of  burden. 

*  The  only  roads  that  feem  to  have  been  conftmfled  far  the 
cart  and  the  waggon  are  fuch  as  were  regularly  paved  with  large 
boulders.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  road  from  Ma)jchelter 
to  Blackrode  ;  fJch  appears  to  have  been  the  road  from  Man- 
cheiler  to  Riochcfter  J  and  fuch  evidently  was  the  road  from  Rib- 
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cliefler  to  Overborough.  But  as  this  alleviates  not  at  all  the  cen- 
fure  upon  the  narrownefs  of  the  ways,  lb  the  paving  of  a  road  13 
obvioufly  a  very  awkward  expedient  at  the  beft.  This  may  fiif- 
ficiently  appear  from  thofe  boafted  remains  of  the  Roman  roads,, 
the  Appian  and  the  Flamlnian  ways  in  Italv,  which  qre  fo  into- 
lerably rough  and  foinexpreffibly  hard,  that  the  travellers,  as  often 
as  they  can,  tvirn  off  from  them,  and  journey  along  the  tracks  at 
their  borders. 

*  Many  of  the  Roman  roads  indeed  have  continued  under  all 
the  injuries  of  time  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  climate  to  the  pre- 
fent  period,  and  fome  few  in  excellent  confervation.  The  Ro-, 
man*,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  country  at  their  command, 
and  nations  of  fubjecVs  to  be  their  labourers  in  the  work,  were  no^ 
frugal  of  toil  in  ihedifcovery  of  the  materials  and  in  the  conveyance 
of  them  to  a  conUdciable  diOance.  Thus,  fince  little  or  no  gravel 
was  to  be  found  along  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road  from  the  com- 
mon of  Hollinwood  to  the  end  of  Street-lane,  they  dug  up  a  very 
great  quantity  of  it  along  the  fides  of  the  prefent  Millbrook  upoa 
|he  former,  as  the  long  '^road  and  winding  hollow  which  ftiil  re- 
mains doth  manifeftly  evince,  and  conllruifted  all  the  road  from 
the  one  to  the  other  with  it,  as  the  peculiar  rednefs  of  the  gravel 
along  the  road  does  evidently  prove.  Thus,,  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  the  Stane  ftreet  in  SulTex,  ten  and  feven  yards  iri 
breadth  and  one  yard  and  a  half  in  depth,  is  compofed  entirely  of 
flints  and  of  pebbles,  though  no  flints  are  to  be  found  even  within 
U\tt\  miles  of  the  road.  And  they  laid  their  roads,  not  funk,  like 
ours,  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  about  them,  but 
rifmg  with  a  rounded  ridge  confiderably  above  the  furface,  unlefs 
they  were  obliged  to  climb  obliquely  up  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill  or 
to  defcend  obliquely  down  it.  By  this  means  the  water  never 
fettled  upon  their  roads,  filently  fapped  the  foundations,  and  ef- 
feftually  demolifhcd  the  works.  But  the  continuance  of  many 
roads  to  the  prefent  moment,  and  the  peculiar  confervation  of 
Ibmp,  refult  ycry  little  from  thcfe  general  circumltances,  and  are 
principally  the  effeft  of  particular  accidents.  That  thefe  circum- 
ltances have  not  given  the  roads  fuch  a  lafting  duration,  is  evident 
from  the  above  mentioned  flru(5lure  of  all  of  them  within,  and 
more  evident  from  the  particular  roundnefs  of  fome  of  them  with. 
out.  The  faiSV  arifes  chiefly  from  the  early  defertion  of  particular 
roads  by  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  new  roads  being  laid  for  new 
reafons  to  the  fame  towns,  or  the  towns  being  dedroyed  and  the 
foads  unfrequented.  Such  mull  afTuredly  have  been  the  cafe  with 
the  fmartly  rounded  road  at  Kaydock.  And  fuch  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  calis  with  the  ftill-remaing  road  upon  Stony 
Knolls. 

*  But  had  the  Roman  roads  been  always  laid  in  right  lines,  al- 
vays  conltrufted  with  a  fulhclent  breadth,  and  been  never  paved 
vi'ithftone;  had  the  materials  been  bound  together  by  fome  in- 
corporated cement ;  and  had  they  been  all  calculated  to  receive 
farts  and  to  bear  waggons ;  they  mud  Itill  have  been  acknowledged 
to  have  one  eiTential  defedt  in  them.  The  roads  almoft  conftantly 
€ro(red  the  rivers  of  the  ifland,  not  at  bridges,  but  at  (hallows  or 
ford:.,  fome  of  which  nature  had  planted  and  others  art  fupplied. 
By  his  tneans  the  travelling  on  the  roads  ?nuft  have  been  infinitely 
precarious,  have  been  regulated  by  the  rains,  and  have  been  con- 
trouled  by  the  floods.  Such  muft  have  certainly  been  the  con- 
fequence  at  the  fords  of  Kibchellei-  and   Peuwortham  over  the 
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Ribble,  fuch  more  particularly  at  the  fords  of  Warrington  Srict- 
ford  and  Stockport  over  the  Merfey,  and  fuch  even  at  the  fords  ojf 
Knotmill  and  Garret  over  the  Medlock,  at  the  way  of  Tj afford 
over  the  Irwell,  and  at  the  palTages  of  lluiitnj.uik  over  the  Irke 
and  of  Throftlcneft-lane  over  the  Corncbrock.  One  of  thofe  very 
rainy  nights  which  are  fo  common  in  our  Lancaihire  winters  would 
raife  a  confiderable  depth  of  water  upon  the  fonis,  and  would  fix 
aji  abfolttte  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  travelling.  TIiuf,  for  want  of 
a  few  bridges,  the  Roman  roads  mult  have  been  often  rendered 
impaffable  during  the  winter,  and  otten  for  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  winter  together.  And  thus,  for  want  of  a  few  bridges,  muft 
the  Roman  roads  have  been  rendered  frequently  ufeleis,  the  mi- 
litary communication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  have 
been  frequently  fufpeijded,  and  the  Roman  empire  within  it  have 
been  frequently  expofed  to  danger/ 

In  this  chapter,  he  informs  us  of  the  number  of  the  legions 
by  which  Britain  was  garrifoned  after  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  ifland  ;  he  defcribes  the  fitua- 
tion  and  ftrength  of  their  ftations  and  their  camps. 

In  the  two  fubfequent  chapters,  our  author  gives  ik;  an  ac- 
count of  the  policy  of  Agricola.  That  conqueror  drew  the 
Britons  from  their  retreats  in  their  woods  and  mountains,  and 
(ettled  them  in  towns,  to  rivet  their  fobjedion  and  dependence. 
By  degrees,  they  incorporated  Roman  manners  with  their  own, 
and  began  to  imbibe  a  tafte  for  the  finer  arts,  imported  into  the 
ifland  by  their  conquerors,  In  thefc  chapters,  we  have  an  en- 
tertaining defcription  of  the  food  and  manner  of  our  ancef- 
tors  at  this  early  period  ;  of  the  government,  of  the  private 
and  publick  ceconomy  of  the  Britifli  chiefs :  and  in  the  fame 
chapters,  our  author  traces  the  firfl  regular  divifion  of  the 
country  into  diftrids,  and  the  commencement  of  feudal  te- 
nures. 

He  gives  a  particular,  but  not  an  infipid  and  tedious  hiftory, 
of  the  improvements  which  the  Britons  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans in  mechanics,  and  the  other  ufeful  arts.  He  diflinguiflies 
the  produdions  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  were  na- 
tives of  our  ifland,  from  thofe  which  were  introduced  by  the 
Romans  and  other  foreigners  :  and  he  enumerates  the  diver-* 
fions  which  we  adopted  from  the  Romans.  Among  other  fa-* 
vage  amufements,  he  proves,  that  they  introduced  cock-fight- 
ing into  Britain  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we  cannot  re- 
proach the  memory  of  our  anceftors  with  the  invention  of  that 
lavage  entertainment. 

We  learn  from  our  author,  that  the  Britons  were  indebted 
to  their  communication  with  the  Romans  for  their  early  ip?- 
provements  in  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and  for  the  intro- 
dudion  of  Chriftianity  into  their  ifland.  He  conclu^^es  this 
firft  book  of  lus  antiquities  with  the  brave  and  eifgdual  oppo- 
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fition  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  expul- 
ilon  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  by  the  Northern  nation?, 
446  years  after  Clirift,  and  501  years  after  they  firft  invaded 
us.  We  iTiuft  here  again  obfeive,  that  though  Mr.  Whitaker's 
plan  comprehends  many  general  inveftigations  and  remarks,  he 
has  thus  far,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  paid  proper  attention 
to  its  principal  objed :  he  has,  with  an  agreeable  variety,  with 
accurate  method  and  connexion,  difplayed  the  gradual  improve- 
ments which  Manchcfter  and  its  neighbourhood  received,  or 
the  injuries  which  they  fuffered,  by  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions of  time. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  regular  view  of  our  author's 
principal  fubjedts,  we  fhall  qaots  his  account  of  the  earlieft 
BtitiOi  commerce,  as  a  fpccimen  of  his  merit,  as  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  a  writer. 

«  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Britons  was  occafioncd  by  th^ 
refort  of  the  ^Phoenicians  to  their  coafts.  Thefe  bold  adventurers 
in  navigation  and  traftic,  havings  planted  colonies  at  Carthage  and 
at  Cadiz,  and  ranpng  along  the  borders  of  the  great  untraverfed 
ocean  on  the  we.l,  reached  the  fbuth  weftern  promontories  of  Britain, 
rnd  entertd  into  a  trading  correl'pondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
jt.  The  real  Angularity  and  the  commercial  confequences  of  the 
voyage  gave  great  reputation  to  the  officer  who  condu6led  it,  and 
have  occafioned  the  name  of  Midacritus  to  be  tranfmitted  with 
honour  to  poflerit)'-.  Midacritus  brought  the  (w^  veffel  of  the 
Phcjenicians  to  our  coafts.  And  Midacritus  opened  the  firft  com- 
incrce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  our  fathers.  He  found  the  country 
to  abound  particularly  with  tin,  a  metal  that  was  equally  ufeful 
and  rare.  He  trafficked  with  the  Britons  for  it.  And  he  returned 
home  with  a  cargo  of  the  lilvery  metal. 

*  Such  was  the  hrft  faint  effort  of  the  commercial  genius  cf  Britain, 
■which  was  afterwards  to  condu(5t  the  vefiels  of  the  ifland  to  the 
Hiores  of  Cadiz  of  Carthage  and  of  Tyre,  and  even  to  raife  the 
Britons  fuperior  in  boldnefs  and  in  fkill  to  the  Phoenicians!  Such 
was  the  firit  faint  effort  of  the  commercial  genius  of  Britain,  which 
has  fince  difplayed  fuch  a  variety  of  powers,  has  fince  opened  fuch 
a  variety  of  channels,  and  has  diffufed  tne  overflowing  tide  of  the 
Britifli  commerce  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  !  This  effort 
was  firfl  m;ide  fbme  years  before  the  time  o^  Herodotus  and  about 
the  period  cf  the  iirit  inhabitation  of  Lruicafhire,  about  five  hun* 
dred  years  before  the  <era  of  Chrift.  The  Belgas  were  not  yet 
landed  in  the  ifland.  The  original  Britons  Hill  pofTeffed  all  tl.e 
fouthern  regions  of  it.  And  the  trade  was  opened  with  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  Caffiterides  or  Silley  ifiands,  Thefe  iflands  were  then 
only  ten  in  number,  though  they  are  now  more  than  an  hundred 
and  forty  ;  and  only  nine  of  them  were  inhabited  as  late  as  th^ 
reign  of  Tiberius.  But  one  of  them  was  greatly  fuperior  in  iize 
to  the  reit,  and  was  therefore  diflinguifhed  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  whole,  being  denominated  Caffittris  Infula  or  the  One 
Tin-ifland.  This  was  the  firft  land  of  Biitain  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians reached  and  with  which  Midacritus  began  the  traffic  for  tin. 
T^his  was  known  amongft  the  Britons  by  the  appellation  of  Sil^ra, 
gn4  muft  hav^  communicated  the  ftill  remaining  name  of  Silley  to 
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its  contiguous  i/les.  And  this  was  then  a  very  condderable  ifland, 
beino-  feparated  only  by  a  dangerous  ftrait  from  the  fhore  of  Corn- 
uallT  and  reaching  beyond  the  prclent  uninhabited  iflet  of  Silley. 
'Iheprcicnt  illes  of  Brehar,  Guel,  Trelciiw,  St.  Martin's,  and  St. 
Sampiorrs,  the  rocks  and  illets  adjoining  to  all,  and  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Eallcrn  illes,  muft  all  have  compoftrd  this  original  ifland. 
And  larye  banks  adl  extend  from  St.  Martin's  nearly  to  St.  Maiy's 
and  the  E.ulern  illcs,  which  arc  all  uncovered  at  low  water  and 
have  only  a  depth  of  four  feet  at  high  The  ides  of  Gael  and 
Brehar,  now  half  a  mile  diibnt  from  the  rock  of  Silley,  appear 
plainly  to  have  been  once  conne6led  with  it.  And  Trefcaw, 
Brehar,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Saiuplon's,  and  their  adjoining  iflets, 
wtrc  once  evidently  united  together.  Sands  extend  from  Brehar 
to  Tre!ca\v,  and  may  fometimes  be  eroded  on  foot.  Betwixt  Trei- 
caw,  Brehar,  and  St.  Sampfon's  the  flats  are  laid  entirely  bare  at 
the  recefs  of  a  fpring-tide,  and  a  dry  pallage  is  opened  over  the 
(and-banks  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  thefe  banks,  over  which 
the  tide  j  iles  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  hedges  and  walls  of  ftone 
are  frequently,  dilclofed  to  the  view  by  the  ihilting  of  the  fands. 
And  from  tl^e  general  remains  of  ftone- hedges  Hone  walls  and  con- 
tiguous houfes,  and  from  the  number  of  barrows  which  are  dif- 
perled  over  the  face  of  thefe  iflands,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
once  fully  cultivated  and  thoroughly  inhabited. 

*  This  idand  was  peculiarly  replenilhed  with  minesof  tin,  though 
the  prefent  unburied  remains  of  it  exhibit  no  veftiges  of  the  an- 
tient  works  and  fcarce  carry  any  appearances  of  the  antient  metal. 
But  in  the  month  of  May  1767  a  rich  vein  of  tin  was  difcovered  in 
St.  Mary's,  which  bore  direCHy  into  the  iba  and  pointed  towards 
the  ihore  of  Cornwall.  And  the  cargo  which  Midacritus  brought 
from  the  ifiand,  and  the  account  which  he  gave  of  it  and  its  con- 
tiguous ifles,  occafioned  a  regular  refort  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
coalts  of  Silley.  The  trade  was  infinitely  advantageous  to  the 
ftate.     And  the  track  was  moft  lolicitoudy  concealed  by  the  public. 

*  Thus  continued  the  trade  of  Britain  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  being  elteemed  the  moft  beneficial  commerce  in  Europe, 
and  being  carefully  lought  after  by  all  the  commercial  powers  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Greeks  of  Marfeilles  firft  followed  the 
track  of  the  Phoenician  voyagers,  and  fome  time  before  the  days  of 
Polybius  and  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  age  of  Chriifc 
began  to  fhare  with  them  in  the  trade  of  tin.  The  Carthaginian 
commerce  declined.  The  Maffylian  commerce  increaied.  And 
in  tiie  reign  of  Auguftus  the  whole  current  of  the  Britilh  trafac  had 
been  gradually  diverted  inro  this  channel.  At  tliat  period  the 
commerce  of  the  ifland  was  very  confiderable.  Two  roads  (as  I 
have  formerly  mentioned)  were  laid  acrois  the  country,  and 
reached  from  Sandwich  to  Carnarvon  oji  one  iide  and  extended 
from  Dor!ct(hiie  into  Suffolk  on  theothtrj  and  the  commerce  of 
the  coafts  muft  have  been  carried  along  tlieui  into  the  interior  re- 
gions of  the  ifland.  The  great  ftaple  of  the  tin  was  no  longer 
Icttled  in  a  diflant  corner  of  the  ifland.  It  was  removed  from  Sil- 
ley, and  wa»  fixed  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  a  central  part  of  the  coaft, 
lying  equally  bttwixt  the  two  roads,  and  betitr  adapted  to  the 
jiew  arrangement  of  the  trade.  Thither  the  tin  was  carried  by 
the  BtlgaR,  and  thither  the  foreign  merchants  rcforted  with  their 
wares.  And  the  trade  was  no  longer  carried  on  by  vefiels  that 
coafted  tedioufly  along  the  winding  Ihorts  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul. 
It  wa<i  now  tranfportcd  over  the  neighbouring  channel,  was  ua- 
^jppjid  on  the  oppulite  coaft,  and  w.is  carried  upun   horfts  acrois 
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the  Und  or  by  boats  along  the  rivers  to  Mirfeilles  jind  to  Nar- 
bonne. 

*  The  lile  of  Wight,  which  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  wa« 
ieparated  from  the  remainder  of  Hamprtiire  by  a  channel  no  Icfs 
than  three  miles  in  breadth,  was  now  a(!^ually  a  part  of  the  greater 
ifland,  disjoined  from  it  only  by  the  tide  and  united   to  it  always 
at  the  ebb.     And  during  the  recefs  of  the  waters  the  Britons  con- 
^antly  pafled  over  the  low  ifthmus  of  land,  and  carried  their  loaded 
carts  of  tin  dirc6lly  acrofs  it.     Such  alfo  were  many  other  iflands 
on  the  foutherly  fhore  of  Britain,  appearing  as  iflands  only  on  the 
tide  of  flood,  and  becoming  peninfulas  at  the  tide  of  ebb.     It  is 
curious  to  mark  the  different  operations  of  the  fea  upon   the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Englifhcoaft.     The  fea  has  gained  confiderably 
\ipon  the  fhores  of  Yorkfhire  Norfolk  Suffolk  and  ElTex,  the  eaftern 
coaftof  Kent,  and  the  coafts  of  Suflex  Hamplhire  Dorfetftiire  and 
Cornwall.     Within  thefe  forty  years  it  has  greatly  ufurped  upon 
the  Silley  iflands  in  general,  and  even  from  May  1766  to  May  1767 
It  encroached  near  forty  inches  upon  one  of  them  in  particular, 
And  thefe  gradual   and  fuccefiive  depredations,    thefe  and  thefe 
alone,  mufl:  aflTuredly  have  been  the  caufe  that  has  been  ^o  vainly  ex- 
plored in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  and  that  has  reduced  the  Silley 
iflands  to  their  prefent  condition.    Thefe,  and  not  the  violence  of 
an  earthcjuake  or  a  tcmpeft,  mull  affiiredly  have  widened  the  nar- 
row turbid  ftrait  of  Solinus  into  an  ample  and  calm  expanfe  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  have  covered  half  the  great  ifland  of  Silura 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and   have  left  only  its  mountains 
and  its  promontories  rifmg  like  fo  many  iflets  above  the  face  of 
the  wave?.    Thefe  appear  from  the  experience  of  the  recent  ra- 
vages in  the  iflands  to  \^t  a  caufe  too  unhappily  adequate  to  the 
effe<5l.    And  the  fame  caufe  has  greatly  plundered  the   coafts  of 
Korth-Devonfhire  Pembrokefliire  and  Cardiganfliire.     But   the  fea 
has  refigned  a  part  of  its  original  domain  on  the  fouthern  ftiore  of 
Kent  in  Lincolnfliire   and    in   Lancafliire.     In  Kent  it   has    re- 
treated from  the  (bore  of  Sandwich,  has  funk  the  fmail  seftuary 
of  Solinus  into  an  infigniiicp.nt  current,  and  has  converted  the 
fine  harbour  of  Rhutupas,    where  the  Roman  fleet  was  reoularly 
laid  up,  into  an  expani'e  of  rich  pafl:ures  and  a  valley  watered  with 
a  rivulet.     In  Lincolnlhire  it  has  added  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ground  to  the  coaft,  flirinking  from  the  original  boundaries,  and 
leaving  many  thoufands  of  acres  betwixt  the  old  bank  of  its  wa- 
ters and  the  prefent  margin  of  its  ihore.     And  in  Lancaftiire  the 
fends  which   originally  formed   the  beach    of    the  fea  and  were 
originally  covered  every  tide  with  its  waters  are   now  regularly 
inhabited.     Thefe  are   ftill  diftinguiflied   among  us  by  the  appel- 
lation which  they  received  from  the  Britons,  and  which  is  equally 
common    to    the  fea-fands  of    Lincolnfliire  Norfolk  and   Wales, 
th^  appellation  of  Meales  or   loofe  quaggy  lands.     But  loofe    as 
they  once  were  by  nature,  and  quaggy  as  they  were  once  made 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide,  they  are  now  annually  cultivated, 
a  parochial  church  has  been  eredled,  and  a  village  has  been  con- 
ftru6ied  upon  them. 

*  In  this  ftate  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  the  articles  imported 
kito  the  ifland  were  earthen-ware,  fait,  and  brafs  both  wrought 
and  in  bullion.  In  this  ftate  of  the  Britifli  commerce,  tin  was  not, 
as  it  had  been  originally,  the  only  export  of  the  ifland.  It  ftiU 
remained  the  principal  article  of  our  foreign  trade.  But  with  it 
were  exported  gold,   filver,  iron,   and  lead,  hides,  cattle,  corn. 
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flavts,  nnd  dogs,   gems  and  mufcle-pearli,   poliflied  hoiTe-biti  of 
bone,  horlc  coilars,  amber  toys,  and  ^jlafs  vefTels. 

*  Su<,li  was  the  nature' of  our  foreign  commerce  whcotbcRo. 
man$  fettled  among  lis.  And  it  infUntly  received  a  conGderablo 
improveilient  from  the  Romans.  This  appears  fufficieruly  from 
that  very  remarkable  particular  in  the  interior  hiitoiy  of  the  ifiand, 
the  fudden  ri.'e  and  the  commercial  importance  of  London  withiti 
a  few  years  after  their  firit  fettlement  in  the  illand.  But  the  trad« 
was  no  longer  canied  on  by  rhe  two  great  roads  to  the  foutbern 
ihore,  and  the  ftaple  was  no  longer  fettled  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
The  principal  trade  Hill  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  fouth 
in  general  and  to  the  regions  of  Middlefex  Kent  SulVex  and  Hamp- 
fliire  in  particular.  But  the  commerce  was  diffuTed  over  the  whoi« 
extent  of  the  Roman  conquefts,  and  was  carried  on  direflly  from 
fhc  weftcrn  and  the  eaftern  fliores  as  well  as  from  the  Ibuthern* 
Thus  new  ports  were  opened  on  every  fide  of  the  iflani:,  moH:  in- 
deed about  the  fouth  eaftern  angle  of  it,  but  fome  along  the  eaftern 
and  the  weftern  coafU.  Thus  Middlefex  had  the  port  of  London, 
Kent  the  ports  of  Rhutupa2  Dubris  and  Lemanis,  SulTex  had  the 
ports  Adurnum  Andeiida  and  Novus,  and  Hampihire  had  the 
port  Magnus.  And  thus  Yorklhire  had  its  port  Felix  on  one  fide, 
and  Lancaftiire  had  its  port  Siftuntian  <ys\  the  other.  Thefe  were 
evidently  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Roman  Britons.  Had  they 
been  merely  the  ufeful  harbours  ypon  the  coafts,  as  they  mull  cer- 
tainly have  been  much  moreconfiderable  in  number,  as  they  muft  cer^ 
tainly  have  been  mentioned  upon  every  part  of  our  coafts,  fo  mud 
they  have  been  equally  noticed  upon  the  coafts  of  Caledonia  and 
the  (bores  of  Ireland.  They  were  all  of  them  harbours  firft  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  they  had  all  of  them  cities  firft  raifed  by  the  Ro- 
mans upon  them,  and  under  the  Romans  they  muft  all  have  be- 
come confiderable  ports  for  commerce.  And  the  articles  intro- 
duced into  the  ifland  at  t^iefe  ports  were  the  many  particulars 
which  I  have  previoufiy  mentioned  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  Rotnans,  as  fugar,  pepper,  ginger,  writing  paper, 
and  other  (Imilar  articles  perhaps,  befides  them.  The  iaccharum 
or  fugar  of  the  Romans,  like  our  ow-n,  was  the  extracted  honey  of 
a  cane,  was  brought  from  Arabia  or  from  India,  and  was  ufed 
only  for  medicinal  purpofes.  And  all  thefe  fpices  appear  plainly 
from  their  Roman-Britifti  appellations  to  have  been  a<5i:ually  im- 
porfd  among  us  by  the  Romans.  And  the  articles  exported. from 
the  illand  muft  have  been  partly  the  fame  as  before,  and  partly  the 
additional  particulars  of  gagates  or  jet,  the  Britifh  jet  being  the  beft 
and  the  moft  copious  in  Europe,  bears  for  the  foreign  amphi- 
theatres, balkets,  fait,  corn,  and  oyfters. 

*  Such  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  ifland. in  general  during 
the  refidenceof  the  Romans  among  us.  And  fuch  muft  have  been 
in  part  or  in  whole  the  foreign  commerce  of  our  own  port  in 
particular.  This  was  not  mercjly  the  port  of  a  fmgle  county.  1% 
was  the  only  commercial  harbour  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  had  no  rival  from  th-  Cluyd  to  the  Land's-End. 
And  the  exports  of  the  neighbouring  region,  the  lead  of  Derby- 
lliire  and  the  fait  of  Chefliire,  the  corn  the  cattle  and  the  hides  of 
the  whole,  muft  have  been  all  (hipped  at  the  port  of  the  Ribble. 
The  Briti(h  dogs  in  general  were  a  very  gainful  article  of  traffic 
to  the  Romans.  And  as  all  the  interior  countries  of  Britain, 
then  firft  turned  up  by  the  plough,  muft  have  produced  the 
moft  luxuriant  harvefts  at  firft,  fo  the  whole  ifland  freighted  no 
lels  then  eight  hundred  vefiels  with  corn  every  year  for  the  con- 
tinent.' 
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To  this,  and  all  the  other  feclions,  into  which  Mr.  Whit- 
aker's  chapters  are  divided,  he  fuhjoins  references  to  thofe 
authors  who  are  vouchers  for  his  hiftory. 

This  work  is  adorned  with  eight  plates  of  Britifh  and  Roman 
antiquities.  The  author  has  added  to  it,  byway  of  Appendix, 
the  Itinerary  of  Richardus  Corinenfis,  to  which  he  has  fre- 
quently referred,  with  the  parallel  parts  of  Antonine's  Itine- 
rary, that  the  one  may  reflect'  light  upon  the  other.  To  this 
Itinerary,  he  has  likewife  annexed  the  modern  places  coiref- 
pondent  to  each  ancient  name,  as  they  aie  affigned  by  Gale, 
by  Horfely,  and  by  Stukely. 

Though  we  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  Hiftory  of 
Manchefler,  as  we  tnink  it  a  work  of  great  learning  and  in- 
genuity, we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  disfigured  wiih  fome  dif- 
gufting  peculiarities.  The  author  is  obftinately  fond  of  an  af- 
fe£led  omiflion  of  punduation  at  thofe  parrs  of  a  fentence 
where  reafon  dictates,  and  ufe  has  efiabliflied  the  figns  of 
paufes.  His  love  of  a  flowery  didion  often  betrays  hin^  into 
a  childifh  wantonnef',  and  redimdancy.  He  often  throws  a 
Dutch  glare  over  the  grave  difquifnion  of  an  antiquary,  by  a 
profufion  of  gaudy  and  compound  epithets,  where  the  appli- 
cation of  any  epithets  would  have  been  ridiculous.  Notwith- 
ilanding  his  ufual  accuracy,  he  fometimes  pronounces  deci- 
fively  and  dogmatically  upon  points  which  muft  for  ever  be 
controverted  ;  and  frequently,  in  his  periods  of  any  length,  if 
we  only  attended  to  his  folemn  repetition  of  exprefHon,  we 
ihould  imagine,  that  with  the  vehemence  of  a  Cicero,  he  was 
pleading  the  caufe  of  expiring  liberty,  when,  perhaps,  he  only 
wants  to  afcertain  the  u(e  of  an  eld  urn,  or  the  niaterials  of 
a  Roman  caufeway. 


JI.  Medical  Ohfervations  and  Inquiries,      By  a  Society  cf  Phyjiaans 
/«  London.     yoLIT.  ^rvo,  ^s.  Jenxed.     Cadell. 

""^JO  fpecies  of  writing  is  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  im- 
"*"  pertinence  and  futility  than  that  which  contains  Oh- 
fervations, at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  none  wherein  a 
fcrupuloL's  regard  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowicdge 
ought  to  be  maintained  with  greater  attention.  To  prefcrve 
an  account  of  all  the  inconfequential  cafes  which  may  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  would  render  fuch  an  in- 
difcrim.inate  collcflion  of  fadls  as  enormous  as  it  would  be 
deftrudlive  to  the  purpofes  of  information.  Who  would  not 
fland  amazed  at  fo  voluminous  a  colledtion  of  Ohfervations  as 
might  equal  the  ancient  library  of  Alexandria  ?  And  yet  it  is 

cer- 
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certain,  that  luiman  induftry  would  fooner  be  exhaufted  than 
the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  While  individuals  were  left  to 
publifli  or  fupprefs  the  obfervations  themfelvcs  had  made, 
many  ufeful  records  were  undoubtedly  loft  to  the  public :  but 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  truth,  that  fince  the  inftitution  of 
focieties  for  obviating  that  inconvenience,  a  muhitude  of  fads 
have  been  rcgiftercd,  which,  without  any  detriment  to  fcience, 
might  have  remaiiied  in  perpetual  oblivion.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  to  be  wilbed,  that  thofc  gentlemen  who  are  the  col- 
ledlors  of  Medical  Obfervations,  would  confider  with  attention 
the  value  of  the  contributions  they  receive ;  and  that  neither 
an  undue  complaifance  to  their  correfpondents,  nor  an  eager- 
nefs  for  large  publications,  would  induce  them  to  admit  an 
accumulation  of  fuch  materials  as  tend  rather  to  retard  than 
accelerate  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

According  to  tl;e  method  which  we  ufually  follow  in  review- 
ing publications  of  that  kind,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  a 
wenerai  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  extraft 
only  fuch  articles  as  merit  more  particular  attention. 

The  (u^  article  is  the  cafe  of  a  difeafed  leg  in  a  young  girl. 
The  ailment  had  been  originally  contraded  by  receiving  a 
flight  hurt,  which  gradually  produced  fuch  confequences  in 
the  fpace  of  three  months,  as  to  occafion  the  amputation  of 
the  member.  Upon  the  diffedlion  of  the  limb,  it  was  found, 
that  almoft  the  whole  tibia  and  fbula  were  entirely  difiblved, 
and  the  leg  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  confufed  mafs  of 
coagulated  blood  and  mucus,  without  diftindtion  of  bones, 
membranes,  or  mufcles. 

The  fecond  contains  experiments  relative  to  the  analyiis 
and  virtues  of  Seltzer  water,  by  Dr.  Brocklefby.  The  doc- 
tor's opinion  of  the  virtues  of  that  water  is,  that  they  depend 
chiefly  on  the  remarkable  quantity  of  fixed  air  it  contains, 
which,  by  a£ling  on  the  finer  veflels  and  animal  fibres,  tend? 
to  revive  their  languid  cfcillations.  He  affirms  that  he  has 
found  the  Seltzer  water  beneficial  in  feveral  acute  and  chronic 
diforders,  and  recommends  to  phyficians  a  more  extenfive  ufe  of 
it  than  obtains  in  the  prefent  praftice. 

The  next  is  remarks  on  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  by 
Dr.  John  Fothergill.  He  acknowledges  that  the  late  Dr. 
VVhytt  has  done  more  to  elucidate  this  fubjeft,  than  any 
other  writer  he  has  (^tn,  and  entirely  agrees  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  greateft  part  of  its  fymp- 
toms,  and  its  general  fatality.  He  differs,  however,  from 
that  ingenious  author,  in  the  fuppofition  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafe  is   obfcure,  and   that  it  is  generally  fome 
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months  in  forming;  having  obferved  children,  who  were  iij>- 
parently  heahhy,  leized  with  the  diflempcr,  and  carried  off 
in  about  fourteen  days;  and  he  has  feldom  been  able  to  trace 
the  commencement  of  it  above  three  weeks.  'I'he  fymptoms 
that  chiefly  diftinguiih  this  difeafe  from  thofe  which  arc  pro- 
duced by  worms,  dentition,  and  other  ifritaiing  cauies,  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  obfervations,  the  pains  in  the 
limbs,  incefiant  head  ach,  and  ficknefs,  which  are  more  uni- 
form and  lafting  in  the  hydrocephalus  iiltcrnus  than  in  other 
tlL'eafes  of  children. 

«  Another  circumftance  likewife,  fays  he,  is  familiar,  if  not  pe- 
cviViru-  to  til  is  dileafe  :  I  iecolle(5l  not  one  inflance,  in  which  the 
patient  was  not  collive,  and  in  which  likewile  it  was  not  without 
iingiilar  difficulty  that  (tools  were  procured. 

♦  The  ilools  are  melt  commonly  of  a  very  dark  greenifli  colour, 
yi'wX^  an  oilinefs  or  a  glalVy  bile,  rather  than  the  ilime  which  ac: 
companies  wonns.  Thty  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fmgularly  of- 
fenCve.  The  urine  (bcws  nothing  to  be  depended  on  :  it  is  varipils 
both  in  colour  and  contents  in  ditferent  fiibjedsj  depending  chiefly 
on  the  quantity  of  liquids  they  get  down,  and  the  time  between 
the  difcharges  of  urine.  From  their  unwillingnefs  to  be  moved, 
they  often  hold  their  ^vatcr  a  long  timej  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
fouKtimes  longer  }  they  feldom  complain  of  their  belly  :  indeed 
when  they  complain  of  ficknefs,  they  mention  their  belly  j  but,  if 
one  defues  them  to  point  to  it,  they  ahvays  lay  their  hand  on  the 
ftomach.  In  diforders  from  worms  this  is  not  fo  generally  the 
pafe.  In  thefe  complaints,  and  thofe  attending  dentition,  fpafms 
are  more  frequent  than  in  the  didemper  I  am  defcribing.  Children 
fubjcdV  to  fits,  arc  fomttimes  leized  uith  them  in  a  few  days  before 
they  die  ;  fometimes  they  continue  for  twenty  four  hours  incef- 
fantly,  and  till  they  expire  j  but  this  is  not  conUant.' 

The  fucceeding  article  is  an  account  of  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder  from  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  in  a  pregnant  woman  : 
and  the  fubjcft  of  the  fifth  is  the  cure  of  the  fciatica,  by  Dr. 
Foihergill   abovementioned. 

The  obftinacy  of  this  difeafe  is  ^o  well  known,  that  the  ac- 
count of  a  fucccfsfnl  method  of  treating  it  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  attention.  From  that  confideration,  we  Ihall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  following  exirad. 

•  I  was  defired,  many  years  ago,  to  vifit  a  man  fomewhat  above 
foity  years  of  age,  who  had  long  been  confined  to  his  bed,  from 
the  elfedlsof  a  lumbago  impertedlly  cured.  The  violence  of  the 
pain  was  abated,  but  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  or  being  moved, 
from  the  place  he  was  laid,  without  fuffering  grievous  torture. 
The  part  alfefted  was  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  from 
fide  to  fide,  acrofs  the  loins.  His  flelh  was  much  reduced,  his  ap- 
petite decayed,  and  a  feverilh  heat  conftantly  attended  him,  the 
confequencc  of  pain  and  inanition.  He  had  been  many  weeks  un- 
der the  care  of  a  very  able  phyfician,  who  had  attended  with  much 
diligence,  and  prefcribed,  with  judgment,  very  efficacious  medi- 
cines. The  patient  was  i-educed  to  the  necefiity  of  taking  opiates 
to  jprccure  a  temporary  relief.    He  .had. taken  them  a  confiderable 

time. 
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time,  and  in  doles  rather  more  than  moderate,  though  not  very 
large  before  I  Taw  him.  ^  .    r>    -  .  .  ,    ur    . 

*  Not  finding  any  reafon  to  fufpea  cither  an  internal  abfcefs,  or 
a  tendency  to  it  ;  but  that  the  feat  of  the  pain  was  in  the  tendf^- 
nou3  parts  about  the  loins,  and  deep  featcd,  I  direfled  a  fmall  dofe 
of  calomel  to  be  given  every  ni^ht. 

*  The  following  was  the  preknption  i 

*  R.  Calom.  levig.  gr.  x, 

Tereb.  e  Chio.  q.  f.  f.  pU.  x.  non  deaurandae.    Caditt.  J. 
omni  no^e. 

*  A  laxative  mixture  was  provided,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
to  procure  ftools,  if  he  (hould  be  colUve.  The  opiate  was  gra- 
dually omitted. 

*  Finding  a  grain  of  calomel  per  diem  to  have  no  cfFe^l,  I  or- 
dered him  to  take  two  one  night,  one  the  next,  and  (o  to  proceed. 

«  His  pains  rather  grew  lefs  by  the  time  thefe  pills  were  taken  j 
b«t  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  effe6l  from  the  calomel  asl 
mercurial.  I  increafed  the  dofe,  till  he  got  up  to  fix  grains  of 
calomel  every  day,  three  at  night,  and  three  in  the  morning ;  with- 
out ever  perceiving  any  tendency  to  a  ptyalifm,  purging,  remark- 
iible  micturition,  or  diaphorefis.  The  pains,  however,  gradually 
leffened  ;  he  got  up  every  day,  recovered  his  appetite,  got  ttrength, 
and,  in  five  or  fix  weeks  time,  was  able  to  go  abroad.  He  halted 
confiderably,  and  made  ufe  of  a  walking- flick  j  but  enjoyed  tole- 
rable health,  and  has  not  fince  been  afflicted  with  any  complaint  of 
this  nature. 

*  Six  grains  of  calomel  per  diem,  for  near  a  fortnight  together, 
tnay  fcem  a  very  large  dofe  to  be  taken  without  producing  the 
common  effeft  of  mercurials.  It  furprifed  me  at  the  time  j  and  I 
Ihould  by  no  means  have  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  if  experi- 
ment, conduced  with  fome  degree  of  caution,  had  not  led  mc  io 
far  in  this  particular  inftance. 

*  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  chymiftry  had  afTured  me, 
that  he  had  found  very  good  eifedls  from  calomel  given  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  with  the  chio  turpentine,  in  worm- 
cafes,  and  all  the  difeafes  of  children.  Thinking  that  fraall  dofes 
of  calomel  would  be  as  likdly  to  remove  a  difeafe  fo  deeply  lituated 
fooner  than  any  other  remedy,  I  had  recourfe  to  this  medicine, 
and  gave  it  in  the  manner  abovedefcribed. 

<  On  refieding,  however,  on  its  effe<5ls,  I  found  caufe  to  fufpeCt, 
that  exhibiting  calomel  in  the  manner  I  had  done,  was  ufing  it  in 
the  mod  uncertain  method.  Moft  kinds  of  turpentine,  I  believe, 
are  indigeilible  in  the  human  ftomach  j  the  more  folid  their  con- 
lirtence,  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  be  diffolved  in  the  human 
body.  Great  part  of  the  calomel  might,  therefore,  be  fo  effeftually 
wrapped  up  in  the  chio  turpentine,  the  hardeft  and  moft  indiffoluble 
of  the  whole  clafs  that  are  ufed  in  medicine,  that  I  apprehend  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  the  calomel  ever  came  into  adHon.  From 
this  confideration,  I  have  feldom  fince  given  mercurials  made  into 
pills  with  this  lubllance,  unlefs  where  I  wanted  to  give  the  fmalleft 
quantity  pofRble  ;  but  have  generally  ordered  it  to  be  formed  into 
pills,  with  fome  fubftance  that  was  eafily  diffolvable  ;  as  fome  con- 
ferve  or  confeftion.  From  the  fuccefs  attending  this  cafe,  I  d#. 
tcrmined  to  make  trial  of  a  fimilaf  procefs  in  the  fciatica,  and  the 
event  has  generally  anfwered  my  wifties.  I  recoUeft  divers  cafes  ot' 
both  fexes,  and  different  ages,  in  which  a  procefs  like  the  follow- 
ing. 
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ing,  has  been  of  fingular  fervice,  after  various  other  medicines  and 
operations,  recomniended  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  had  been 
uied  to  very  little  purpofe.      ' 

*  R.  Calcm.  levig.  gr.  x. 

Conf.  Rof  q.  f.  f.  pil.  x.  non  deaur.  Capiat,  j.  omninofle 
fuperbibendo  hauft.  ftq. 

'  R.  Aq.  Alexit.  fimp/cz.  I  fs. 
Alexit.  fpir.  d,v.  ifs. 
Vin.  Antimon.  gut.  xxx. 
Tinft,  Tbeb   gut.  xxv. 
Syr.  fimp.  dr.  j.  m* 

*  If  the  pain  does  not  abate  by  the  time  this  quantify  is  taken,  I 
increafe  the  dofe  of  calomel  to  two  grains  one  night,  one  the  nextj 
and  thus  proceed  alternately.  When  the  pain  abates,  the  anodyne 
and  antimonial  are  gradually  leflcned  ;  perhaps  omitted  every  othei"* 
night,  or  wholly  dropped.  I  have  feldom  met  with  a  genuine 
iciatica  but  has  yielded  to  this  procefs  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  has  as  leldom  returned. 

*  My  inducement  to  make  trial  of  this  method  at  firft  was,  that 
this  kind  of  pains  are  deep  feated  in  the  moll  flelhy  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  which  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  convey 
the  efficacy  of  any  medicine  entire,  either  given  internally,  or  ap- 
plied without. 

*  That  mercurials  of  all  the  medicines  we  are  acquainted  with» 
moft  certainly  pervade  the  inmoft  receifes  of  the  mufcular  and  ten- 
dinous parts,  and  remove  difeafcs  which  we  know  have  in  them' 
tiieir  refidence. 

*  That,  till  thefe  could  take  effedl,  it  was  neceflary  to  mitigate 
die  pain  J  for  all  painful  diforders  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  ir-' 
ritaticu  attending  them.  The  anodyne,  above  direiSted,  has  other 
properties  than  that  of  an-opiite  merely.  Like  as  in  Dover's  fa- 
mous powder,  the  anodyne  in  this  compofition,  when  duly  pro- 
portioned, reftrains  the  ajitimonial  from  exerting  its  ufual  efficacy 
on  the  ftomach  and  finl  palfages,  and  condu6ts  it  to  the  remotelt 
parts  of  the  circulation,' rendering  it  aii  uCeful  and  eflicacious  me- 
dicine in  many  painful  diforders. 

*  If  the  difeafe  does  not  )ield  to  the  dofe  above  mentioned,  f 
gradually,  increafe  it  till  fome  little  tendernefs  is  perceived  in  the 
mouth  J  but  I  have  feldom  had  occafion  to  proceed  fo  far,  or  to 
fubjett  the  'patient  to  any  confinement,  unlefs  in  very  rigerdus 
weather.  As  the  violence  of  the  pain  may  fafely  be  miiigated  by 
this  kind  of  anodyne,  which  is  not  merely  a  palliative,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  better  to  proceed  with  the  calomel,  in  tlie  manner 
above  mentioned,  as  an  alterative,  than  to  rifk  anything  for  the 
chance  only  of  a  few  days  fpcedier  recovery.  Formerly  I  have 
had  rccourle  to  the  bark,  guaiacum,  the  terebinthinate  fpirits, 
and  other  ufual  medicines:  but  feldom  to  the  patient's  behefit,  or 
ray  own  fatisfa<5lion.  Fontaneils,  blilkrs,  cauitics,  likewife  ;  but 
with  as  little  advantage.  Of  late  I  have  trufted  to  the  procels  above 
defcribed,  and  have  very  feldom  been  difappointed. 

,  *  Bleeding  has  not  been  mentioned,  becaufe  in  moft  of  the  cafes 
I-have  feen,  it  was  uriueceflary.  Pbyficians  are  leldom  cdnfulted  on 
thefe  cafes  in  the  beginning  of  the  dileaie.  \\\  plethoric  habits, 
this  evacuation  maybe  neceflary  as  v.ell*  as  purging.  Thofe  who 
fee  the  patients  early,  v/illbe  the  belt  judges  of  the  necelhty  of 
thefe  evacuaiion?.' 

The 
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The  next  number  contains  obfervarions  on  the  hydroce- 
phalus internus,  by  Dr.  Watfon.  Thefe  accurate  obfervations 
correfpond  with  what  have  formerly  been  nrade  on  this  fubjefl 
by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Whytt.  Though  the  hydrocephalus 
internus  is  moft  frequently  incident  to  cliildren,  both  Dr. 
Fothergill  and  Dr.  Watfon  admit  that  it  is  fometimes  obferved 
in  adulrs.  This  is  certainly  a  fa£l,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
reality  will  be  perpetuated  by  a  cafe  the  moft  memorable,  on 
account  of  the  perfon  in  whom  it  exifted,  that  occurs  in 
medical  obfervations;  wc  mean  that  of  the  celebrated  dean 
Swift. 

The  fevenrh  article  is  a  cafe  of  the  locked  jaw  and  opiftho- 
tonos,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  the  cicuta.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  cafe  of  the  locked  jaw,  that  the  patient  had 
taken  more  than  five  drachms  of  opium  in  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks,  which  amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  fourteen  grains  a 
day ;  yet  Dr.  Farr,  phylician  at  Plymouth,  who  has  favoured 
the  fociety  with  this  article,  informs  us  that  it  never  produced 
the  leafl  (lupor  through  the  whole  of  the  difeafe ;  neither  was 
the  perfon's  head  at  all  afFeiled,  or,  though  troubled  with  a 
cough,  was  his  expedloration  rendered  difficult,  but  rather  the 
rcverfe.  This  remarkable  cafe  affords  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment to  a  liberal,  and  even  an  unlimited  ufe  of  opium,  in 
fpafmodlc  aflFeftions ;  and  we  agree  with  the  author,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  whom  he  has  cited,  that  the  quantity  of  opium  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  given,  cannot  by  any  means  be  defined  ;  but 
muft  be  proportionable  to  the  violence  of  the  fpafms,  and 
the  effeds  produced  by  the  medicine. 

The  next  number  contains  a  cafe  of  an  hemiplegia ;  the 
fucceeding  is  employed  on  the  ufe  of  tapping  early  m  drop- 
fies;  the  tenth,  on  a  painful  conftipation  from  indurated 
fxces  ;  the  eleventh  is  an  account  of  the  putrid  meafles,  as 
they  were  obferved  at  London  in  the  years  1763  and  1768; 
the  twelfth  contains  obfervations  on  the  bilious  fever  ufual  in 
voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  the  thirteenth  is  an  account 
of  a  new  method  of  amputating  the  leg  a  little  above  the  ancle 
joint,  wi:h  a  defcription  of  a  machine  particularly  adapted  to 
the  ftump.  This  chirurgical  improvement  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  White,  furgeon  to  the  Manchefter  infirmary,  and  was 
inferted  in  a  volume  lately  publifhed  by  that  author.  The 
fociety,  in  the  Preface  to  thefe  obfervations,  has  made  an 
apology  for  the  republication  of  this  article.  They  inform  us, 
that  it  had  been  entirely  printed  off,  before  they  knew  of  its 
having  appeared  in  any  other  coUeftions,  and  they  requeft 
that  thofe  gentlenn^n  who  intend  to  publifh  their  works  apart. 
Vol.  XXXI.   ^^ril,   1771,  T  would 
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would  for  the  future   prevent  them   from   falling  into  the  ira- 
propriety  of  fuch  a  procedure. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  numbers  prefen^t  us  with  the 
good  efFeds  of  the  carrot  poultice,  and  malt  infufion,  in  can- 
cerous diforders.  The  carrot  poultice  had  been  formerly  re- 
commended in  thefe  cafes,  by  Mr.  Soultzer ;  and  Mr.  Gibfon, 
of  Newc.ftle,  here  informs  us,  that,  though  he  will  not  pre- 
tend to  aflert  that  acataplafm  of  carrots  will  cure  an  ulcerated 
cancer,  yet  he  dares  advance,  that  it  will  fubdue  the  into- 
lerable ftench  frequently  attending  foul,  gangrenous,  can-' 
cerous  ulcers.  This,  it  muli  be  owned,  has  been  a  great  de- 
fideratum  in  furgery  ;  and  even  (hould  the  poultice  be  produc- 
tive of  no  farther  advantage,  it  is  a  coafuierable  recommen- 
dation in  its  favour. 

The  next  article  contains  experiments  on  the  cerumen  of 
car-wax,  in  order  to  dilcovcr  the  bell  method  of  diflblving  it 
when  caufing  deafnefs.  It  appears  from  the  whole,  that  wa- 
ter is  the  nioft  powerful  folvent  of  that  fubftance ;  and  that 
the  warmer  it  is  applied,  ^\>  as  not  to  hurt  the  ear,  its  efficacy 
is  always  the  greater. 

The  fixteenth  number  confills  of  obfervations  on  the  cure 
of  an  hxmoproc,  and  upon  riding  on  horfe-back  for  the  cure 
of  a  phthifjs,  by  Dr.  Dickfon,  of  the  London  Hofpital.  This 
article  is  of  fo  much  confequence  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  that 
we  ftiall  extrad  the  whole, 

*  A  fpitting  of  blood  is  a  much  more  common  complaint  in  this 
country,  than  I  believe  is  generally  imagined  \  and  when  it  arrives 
to  any  confidcrable  height,  and  is  long  continued,  ufually  becomes 
the  prelude  to  a  conlumption,  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  very 
few  indeed  evrr  recover.  I  am  nor,  however,  to  inform  you,  that 
in  this  age  and  place,  men  are  to  be  found  who  talk  of  their  cures 
of  a  conrun>ption  with  the  utmoft  confidence;  and  which  they 
performed  too  wiih  much  eafe,  by  methods  only  known  to  them- 
felves.  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented,  that  thefe  cures  are  chiefly  ima- 
ginary, ajid  only  celebrated  from  intereiled  views,  to  impofe  on 
the  credulous  and  ignorant  ?  But  to  the  point :  a  fpitting  of  blood, 
which  always  greatly  alarms  the  patient  and  thofe  ahout  him,  when 
the  method  which  I  fhall  mention  is  early  purfued,  is,  in  general, 
with  little  dillituky  removed.  The  medicine,  which  I  am  to  re- 
commend, is  neither  new  or  uncommon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
molt  frequent  ufc  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  though  feldom,  as  far 
as  my  kivawledge  extends,  there  is  much  ftrefs  laid  upon  it  for 
the  cure  of  this  dilcafe.  But  in  this  laft  point  I  may  eafily  be 
miftaken.  However,  though  phyficians  ihould  be  never  fo  well 
informed  of  this  method  \  \  et,  as  the  greatell  part  of  pra(5titioners 
have  only  recoui  fe  to  ftyptics,  by  \vhich  they  are  egreg'oufly  dijap- 
poiuted,  as  I  have  often  mylislf  experienced,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
turn  their  attention  to  what  they  will  find  much  more  efficacious. 
One  great  purpofe  of  our  publications  being  to  communicate  any 
thing  found  uftful  in  practice,  which,  however  generally  adopted 

here. 
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.here,  maybe  unknown  in  remote  parts,  induces  ine  likewlfe  td 
give  you  this  paper. 

*  The  medicine  which  I  have  fpokeri  of  in  Ajch  high  terrtis  of 
praife,  is  only  nitre,  to  the  ufc  of  which  I  was  directed  by  the  late 
very  learned  and  »vortby  Dr.  Letherland,  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Kofpital.  I  had  occafion  to  confult  him  for  a  he6lic  patient,  who 
freqvjintly  brought  up  large  quantities  of  blood,  and  had  been 
attended  along  with  me,  by  the  late  Dr  Scbomberg,  wheje  every 
kind  of  reftringent  medicine  hid  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Lether- 
land, upon  this  ccnfaltation,  gave  me  a  very  particular  detail  of 
his  own  cafe  under  this  difeafe,  and  faid,  that  he  had  experienced 
no  benefit  from  any  thing,  but  from  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  vcjy  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  put  me  in  mind  that  this  was  his  practice  at 
the  hofpital  when  I  attended  it  j  and  added,  that  he  coultantly 
found  the  bell  effects  from  hs  liie. 

*  The  nitre  was  adminiftered  tO  the  patient  abovementioned  ) 
but  though  I  thought  it  did  fervice,  yet,  as  the  lungs  were  much 
atfefted,  and  a  confumption  had  made  a  great  progrefs,  I  am  weU 
fatisfied  that  nothing  could  have  fiived  him.  He,  however,  did 
not  die  of  an  hajmorrhvige,  which  both  Dr.  Schomberg  and  I  ap* 
prehended,  from  the  great  quantities  of  blood  brought  up  at  par- 
ticular times.  Immediately  after  this  confultation  with  Dr.  Le- 
therland, I  was  determined  to  make  trials  of  nitre  in  this  difeafe 
at  the  hofpital ;  and  as  the  moil  commodious  form  of  ufing  it,  I 
ordered  an  eleftuarv  to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces 
of  confervecf  red  rofes,  and  a  half  oUnce  of  nitie,  of  which  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  was  dire6led  to  be  given,  four,  fix,  or  eight 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe.  The  good  ef- 
fefls  from  this  eleftuary  have  ailoniflied  me,  and  in  fo  much,  that 
when  given  early  in  an  hasmoptoe,  I  can  almofl  equally  depend 
upon  it  as  upon  the  cortex  Peruvianus  in  a  genuine  intermittent. 
I  mull,  however,  obferve,  that  whenever  the  pulfe  is  full  and 
hard,  and  indeed  almoll  always  there  is  fome  degree  of  hardnefs  in 
the  pulfe  in  this  malady,  fome  blood  is  ordered  to  be  taken  away, 
which,  in  fuch  circumftances,  I  have  always  found  to  be  fizy.  The 
bloodletting  is  occafionally  repeated. 

*  In  my  confultation  with  Dr.  Letherland,  I  obferved  to  him, 
that  nitre  feemed  pofiefied  of  the  power  of  abating  heat  and  the 
ftrength  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  beyond  any  medicine  I  was 
acquainted  with;  whence  I  inferred,  that  the  rarefadlion  and 
momentum  of  the  blood  being  thereby  diminifhed,  the  veflTels  had  . 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  themfelves,  fo  as  to  flop  any  further' 
haemorrhage.  But  to  this  the  dodlor  made  anfwer,  it  might  be  fo  j 
but  that  he  had  only  talked  from  experience. 

*  A  cool  regimen,  and  quiet  of  body  and  mind,  are  certainly  as 
ufeful  in  this  diferd'e,  as  in  any  whatfoever.  When  the  cough  is 
very  troublefome,  a  fmall  opiate  frequently  exhibited,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary.' 

*  I  have  found  nitre  too  adminiftered  in  this  manner,  of  lin- 
gular fervice  in  uterine  hjcmorrhages;  but  only  fo  far,  if  my 
obfervation  is  corre<5l,  where  there  was  a  feveiKlmefs  and  hardnefs 
of  pulfe;  for  in  other  cafes,  the  elix.  vitr.  acid,  given  in  fmall' 
quantities,  and  very  frequently  repeated,  was  atterSed  with  much 
greater  benefit. 

«  Though  I  meant  at  my  firft  ordering  the  forementioned  elec- 
tuary, that  th€  conferve  of  rofcs  (hould  only  be  conTidered  as  a 

T  *  vehicle 
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vehicle  for  tlie  nitre  5  yet  I  will  by  no  means  pretend  to  f$y 
that  it  is  deftitute  of  efficacy.  In  private  practice,  the  nitic 
joined  with  fp.  ceti,  or  p.  eti*ag.  c.  has  produced  equally  good  ef- 
fe^s. 

*  I  have  faid  that  nitre,  or  the  electuary  already  mentioned,  is 
almoft  as  efficacious  in  an  hxraoptoe  as  the  cort.  Peruv.  is  againft 
intermittents  j  but  notwithftanding  the  vaft  number  of  inftaoces 
of  good  fuccefs  which  I  have  feen,  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  great 
Sydenham  talking  as  highly  of  the  benefit  of  riding  on  horfeback 
in  confuraptions,  I  am  afraid  to  tiuft  myfelf  with  making  a  fingle 
obfervation  on  any  medicine  whatfoever  :  for,  if  I  can  judge  at 
all,  1  am  certain  that  riding  on  horfeback  in  confuraptive  cafes,  is- 
molt  commonly  hurtful,  without  fuch  regulations  as  in  general 
have  been  little  minded.  For  inftance,  I  have  known  a  perfon 
who,  by  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the. morning,  was  wonderf\^lly 
recnaited,  and  who,  at  another  time,  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, without  undergoing  more  bodily  motion,  has  returned  faint 
and  languid,  and  apparently  worfe ;  and  this  obfervation  on  the 
fame  perfon  has  been  fo  frequently  made,  as  to  point  out  evidently 
the  times  when  this  exercife  fliall  not  do  hurt  in  confumptive  cafes. 
You  are  well  acquainted  how  the  pulfe,  in  the  difeafe  juft  referred 
to,  hmvever  calm  in  the  morning,  becomes  more  frequent  in  the 
afternoon  and  night,  attended  with  heat,  and  other  feverifh  fyrap- 
toms  '1  wherefore  exercife  can  only  add  to  the  mifchief  of  the  fever, 
I  would  therefore  recommend  to  all  heftic  perfons,  and  efpecially. 
to  thofc  who  Ihall  travel  to  diftant  places  on  account  of  a  better 
air,  or  the  benefit  expefted  from  any  particular  water,  that  their 
travelling  fhould  be  uow,  and  confined  to  a  very  few  hours,  and 
only  in  the  morning.  From  the  negle6l  of  this  precaution,  how 
many  perfons  have  gone  to  Briftol,  and  the  next  day,  or  in  a  few 
days,  have  made  a  very  unexpetled  exit?' 

The  fubfequent  article  prefents  us  with  feme  remarks  on  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  London.  The  defign  of  thcfc  remarks  rs 
to  vindicate  the  falubrity  of  the  Britifh  climate  from  the  inju- 
rious opinion  which  may  be  entertained  of  it  by  foreigners, 
in  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  al- 
lowed to  frame  the  bills  of  mortality ;  with  whom  it  is  ufuaV 
to  imagine  that  all  difeafes,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  of 
which  people  have  died  emaciated,  were  genuine  confump- 
tions. 

A  cafe  of  a  fatal  ileus  is  the  fubjeft  next  in  order ;  which 
is  followed  by  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  balfams  in  the  cure  of 
c«nfumptions,  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  The  doflor  here  juftly  re- 
prehends the  general  ufe  of  balfamics  in  pulmonary  diforders, 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  ftimulating  quality  with  which 
they  are  moftly  endowed  ;  evincing  their  injurious  effects  in 
thofe  cafes  from  the  confequences  of  which  they  are  produc- 
tive when  applied  to  external  wounds. 

The  tvv'o  next  articles  are,  a  defence  of  Sydenham's  me« 
thod  of  treating  the  meafles,  by  Dr.  Dickfon  ;  and  the  two, 
immediately  fucceeding  are  employed  on  the  Csferean  ope- 
ration, 
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Number  XXI f I.  contains  feveral  ufeful,  though  not  new, 
oblervations  on  the  cure  of  confumptions,  by  Dr.  Fothergill. 

The  feven  fubfequent  articles  are  refpcdUvely  on  the  followr- 
ing  fubjcds.  An  account  of  a  late  epidemical  diftempcr  in 
Barbadoes^  Appendix  to  a  paper  on  the  hydrocephalus  in- 
temus.  Of  a  fatal  effufioa  of  blood  into  the  cavity  oF  the 
pericardium.  Of  the  good  efFeds  of  dividing  the  apone  >rori$ 
of  the  biceps  mufcle,  in  a  painful  lacerated  wound.  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  infenfibility  of  tendons.  Account  of  a  fuc- 
cefsful  method  of  treating  fore  legs.     A  cafe  of  a  fatal  hernia. 

The  two  next  numbers  contain  firther  accounts  of  the  good 
^Seds  o(  the  cicnta,  and  carrot  poultice,  in  a  cancer  of  the 
breall;  and  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  w  re  in  fbme  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  But  we  wifh  that  the  aut':or  of  the  lall  article  had 
more  fully  afcertained  the  nature  of  the  firft  cafe  he  mentions, 
as  the  want  of  precifjon  in  fuch  a  point  muft  render  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  a  remedy  extremely  indeterminate. 

The  thirty- third  number  is  a  curious  cafe  of  an  incyfted 
tumour  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  cured  by  MelTieurs  Bromfield 
and  Ingram.  The  two  following  arc  on  the  varicole  aneurifm. 
The  next  is  the  hiftory  of  a  fafal  inverfion  of  the  uterus,  and 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  in  pregnancy ;  and  the  laft  article  in 
the  volume  is  an  account  of  a  fimple  fradure  of  the  tit)ia  in  a 
pregnant  woman,  where  the  callus  was  not  formed  till  af- 
ter delivery,  which  was  feven  months  pofterior  to  the  acci- 
dent. 

We  have  here  given  our  readers  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
articles  which  this  volume  contains.  Several  of  them  cer- 
tainly de/erve  a  place  in  the  records  of  phyfic  ;  but,  with  all 
due  regard  for  the  induftrieus  and  benevolent  fociety,  we  muft 
be  of  opinion  that  the  number  might  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  tythe  of  fads  of  this  kind  would  form  a  col- 
ledion  more  valuable  than  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  ;  and 
we  long  to  behold  the  aufpicious  sera  to  fcience,  when  the 
ufeful  produd  fliall  be  entirely  ieparated  from  the  chaff  of 
medical  obfervation. 


III.  Sermon f  OH  Different  Suhjeilu  by  the  late Re'vtrtnd'^ohw  Jortin, 
£).  D.  Archdeacon  cf  London,  RtSior  of  St.  Dunltan'/  in  the 
Eaft,  ««</ ^/V«r  ^  Kenfington.  Si/e,  i6s.  Boards,  White, 
|R.  Jortin  is  fo  well  known  by  his  Remarks  on  Ecclefiallical 
Hiilory,  his  Life  of  Erafmus,  and  other  v.^mable  works, 
that  it  would  be  fuperfluous,  upon  this  cicafion,  to  expatiate 
on  his  literary  charader.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in 
general,  that  thefe  difcourfes  may  be  read  with  pleafure  and 
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Improvement  by  men  of  learning  and  tafte.  The  fubjefts  of 
which  the  author  has  treated  are  of  iiniverfal  importance ;  his 
•methcxl  is  cafy  and  natural,  his  reafoning  clear  and  judicious, 
his  langur.ee  correct,  manly,  and  perfpicuous. 

In  the  h:ft  fermon  he  explains  and  illufirates  this  commi- 
tiation  of  Mofes  :  Curfcd  ke  he  that  tnakei  the  blind  to  ivander  out 
cf  the  ^ay.  Deut.  xxvii.  i8.  In  the  Old  Teftament,  he 
fays,  there  are  feveral  precepts  which  have  a  double  meaning. 
Far  example,  in  Leviticus  it  is  faid,  **  Thou  fhalt  not  curfe 
the  deaf."  Cuifing  a  deaf  perfon  is  indeed  condemned  ;  but 
that  is  not  all :  there  is  fomething  more  forbidden  by  this 
law.  The  exprefllon  feems  to  be  of  a  proverbial  nature,  and 
the  general  meaning  is,  thou  (halt  not  take  the  advantage  of 
a  man*s  incapacity  to  defend  himfclf,  and  hurt  him  either  in 
his  body,  his  fortune,  or  his  reputation.  Among  the  Mofaic 
laws  are  thefe,  "  Thou  flialt  not  kill  a  cow  and  her  young 
both  in  one  day.  If  thou  findeft  a  bird  with  her  eggs  or 
young  ones,  thou  fhalt  not  take  both  the  dam  and  the  young." 
Befidcs  the  aftions  which  are  here  prohibited,  every  kind  of 
behaviour  which  fhews  inhumanity  and  barbarity  feems  to  be 
forbidden.  Feeding  upon  blood  was  prohibited,  becaufe  it 
had  a  favsge  and  brutilh  appearance  ;  and  by  abftaining  from 
it,  men  were  taught  to  fhun  cruelty  and  inhumanity  towards 
their  fellow- creatures,  and  bloodflied  and  murder.  In  Deu- 
teronomy it  is  faid,  ♦'  Thou  {halt  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when 
he  treadeth  out  the  corn."  Here  we  have  a  fymbolical  law; 
and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  whofoever  is  employed  in  labours 
beneficial  to  others,  ought  himfelf  to  partake  of  the  profit. 

From  examples  of  this  nature  he  infers,  that  the  moral, 
fpiritual,  and  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  commination  in  the  text  is 
this:  Curi'ed  is  he  who  impofcs  upon  the  fimple,  the  cre- 
dulous, the  nnwary,  the  ignorant,  and  the  helplefs ;  and  ei- 
ther hurts  or  defrauds,  or  deceives,  or  feduces,  or  mifinforms, 
or  miflcads,  or  pervert?,  or  corrupts  and  fpoils  them.  He 
then  fnews  by  what  anions  we  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  guilty, 
niore  or  lefs,  of  this  fault. 

The  miniflers  of  the  gofpel,  he  obferves,  may  be  faid  to 
jr.ifiead  the  blind  when  they  deal  in  Tilfe  opinions,  cr  unin- 
telligible dodtrines,  or  unprofitable  difputes,  or  uncharitable 
^nd  pnmannerly  reproofs,  or  perfonal  reflcdions,  or  flattery, 
or  in  any  fubjci^s  forefgn  from  religion,  and  void  of  edifica- 
tion, much  more  when  they  teacii  tfaipgs  of  an  evil  tendency, 
and  which  may  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  minds  and  man- 
ners cf  the  people.  The  church  of  Rome  has  been  very 
guilty  of  the  crime  abovementioned.  Her  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
gnd  fyftem  in  general  is  calculated  to  keep  the  commonalty  ia 
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Ignorance,  and  in  an  implicit  faith  and  blind  fubmiflion  to 
human  authority,  and  under  the  pretence  of  unity  and  external 
peace,  to  difcourage  liberty  of  confcience  and  free  and  rational 
examination.  We  fubjefl  ourfelves  to  the  denunciation  of  the 
text  when  in  our  worldly  affairs  and  intercourfe  with  otliers 
we  adl  unfairly  and  diflioncftly ;  when  we  wrong  the  weak, 
tbe  ignorant,  the  friendlefs,  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
or  the  ftranger ;  or  when  we  give  wrong  counfcl  and  hurtful 
advice,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to  thofe  who  have  an  opinion  of 
our  fuperior  /kill,  and  apply  to  us  for  diredion  ;  or  when  we  feek 
out  the  weak,  the  young,  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  the  unftead- 
faft,  and  inftil  bad  principles  into  them  ;  when  we  entice  them 
to  fin,  draw  them  into  temptation,  fpoil  an  honcft  difpofition, 
feduce  an  innocent  mind,  rob  an  unfpotted  perfon  of  virtue, 
of  honour,  and  reputation,  of  peace  of  mind,  of  a  quiet  con- 
fcience, and  perhaps  of  all  happinefs  prefent  and  future.  Of 
the  fame  fort  of  crime  are  tliey  guilty  who  employ  their  time 
and  their  abilities,  given  them  for  other  ends,  in  writing  loofe 
and  profane  books,  in  contriving  and  ftudying  to  do  all  the 
mifchief  they  can  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  poifon  pre- 
fent and  future  generations,  and  to  work  iniquity  even  when 
they  are  in  the  grave. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  fecond  difcourfe  is,  Abraham's  offering 
lip  his  fon.  The  author  confiders  every  circumftance  relative 
to  this  tranfaftion,  and  endeavours  to  place  the  conduft  of  the 
patriarch  in  its  proper  light.  The  following  important  ufes, 
he  fays,  may  be  made  of  this  hiftory.  Firft,  we  may  learn 
from  it  the  true  nature  of  faith,  of  that  pradical  and  aftive 
faith  which  recommends  us  to  the  favour  of  God.  Secondly, 
if  we  inquire  what  was  the  defign  of  God  in  trying  Abrafiam, 
we  may  plainly  difcern  that  it  was  not  only  to  make  him  an 
illuftrions  and  a  Jafting  example  of  faith  and  obedience  ;  but 
to  fortel  the  death  and  reiurreclion  of  our  Saviour,  and  to 
make  Ifaac  a  lively  type  and  reprefentatlon  of  Chrift. 

The  refemblance  between  Ifaac  and  Chrifl  is,  he  tells  us, 
continued  through  a  great  variety  of  circumftances,  is  ex- 
tremely fingular  and  ftriking,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
€xcept  by  a  divine  defign  and  fore-appointment.  To  prove 
tills  point,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

*  The  birth  of  Ifaac  was  miraculous  and  contrary  to  the 
common  courfe  of  nature  :  fa  was  the  birth  of  Chrift  j  and  la 
this  the  refemblance  was  fingular. 

*  The  birth  of  Ifaac  was  foretold  and  promlfed  by  God  him- 
felf :  fo  was  the  birth  of  Chrift  declared  before  by  the  angel. 

*  Ifaac  had  his  name  given  to  him  before  he  was  born  ; 
God  faid  to  Abraham,  Sarah  (hall  bear  thee  a  fon,  and  thou 
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ihalt  call  bis  name  Ifaac  :  in  like  manner   the  angel  fald  to 
Mary,  Thou  fiialt  bring  forth  a  fon,  and  call  his  name  Jefus. 

*  The  word  I/aac  fignifies  laugher  or  j&y,  which  name  was 
given  him,  not  only  becaufe  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  laughed 
when  the  promife  was  made  to  them,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
the  joy  which  he  cauled  to  them  at  his  birth,  and  as  he  was 
to  be  a  public  blefling  to  all  nations,  and  in  him  the  great 
promifes  of  God  were  to  be  fulfilled.  So  the  word  Jefus  fig- 
fics  Su'viour,  and  the  tidings  of  his  birth  were  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  was  to  be  to  ail  people. 

*  Ifaac  is  called  the  only  fon,  and  the  beloved  of  his  father  ; 
a  title  afterwards  moft  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Chrift,  the 
only-begotten  and  the  beloved  fon  of  God. 

*  Abraham  offered  uj>  his  only  fon,  as  God  afterwards  gave 
up  his  only  fon  to  die  for  mankind. 

*  Ifaac  was  an  emblem  of  Chrifl  in  his  de.ith  and  refurrec- 
tlon  ;  and  in  this  there  is  that  difference  which  ought  to  be 
between  the  type  and  the  perfcu  reprefented,  between  the 
ihadow  and  the  fubrtance  ;  for  Ifaac  died  figuratively  and  ty- 
pically, but  Chrift  died  truly  and  really. 

*  Jfaac  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  that  is,  from  the  time 
that  the  command  of  God  was  pronaunced,  to  the  lime  when 
he  was  laid  upon  the  altnr,  may  be  confidcred  as  dead,  dead 
by  hwy  and  by  the  fenttnce  pr.flld  upon  him  ;  and  when  he 
was  releafed  by  a  fccond  comrr<arid,  he  arofc  f^r^^*s^!Vf'y,  and 
was  reftored  to  life  again.  So  Chrift  was  for  three  days  in  the 
ftate  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  third  ciny  arofe  to  life. 

*  Abraham  took  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  laid 
it  upon  Ifaar,  who  carried  it  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
facrificed,  and  then  he  was  bound,  and  lifted  up,  and  laid 
upon  it.  The  like  circumftances  are  obfervable  in  Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs. 

*  As  the  moft  clear  and  exprefs  promife  of  the  Mefllas  was 
made  to  Abraham ;  fo  the  moft  exprefs  and  lively  type  of  the 
Meflias  that  we  meet  with  in  all  the  Old  Teftament,  was 
Abraham's  offering  up  his  fon  :  and  as  St.  Jerom  tells  us, 
from  an  ancient  and  conftant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  the  moun- 
tain in  Moriah  where  Abraham  was  commanded  to  facrince 
Ifaac,  was  Mount  Calva-y,  the  very  fpot  where  our  Lord  alfo 
vas  cruciiit^d  and  offered  up  for  us  *.' — 

*  When  Abraham  was  upon  the  point  of  facrificing  his  fon, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  prevented  him  :  when  Chrift 
bad  been  the  appointed  time  in  the  grave,  the  angel  of  the 
Loid  came  and  attended  upon  his  refurredion. 

*  Thus  have  wt  fhewed  the   refemblance  between  Ifaac  and 
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Chrift  to  be  fo  ftrong  and  fingular,  as  tojuftify  the  fuppofition 
Ihat  the  firft  was  a  type  of  the  fecond. 

«  That  Abraham  had  a  forefight  of  the  Meflias,  who  was 
to  fpring  from  him,  and  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth- 
{hould  be  blefled,  is  affirmed  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  fays  to 
the  Jews  J  •*  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  fee  my  day  ;  and 
he  faw  it,  and  was  glad."  And  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
great  tranladtion  of  offering  up  his  fon  Ifaac  was  happily  con- 
cluded, it  was  alfo  revealed  to  him  that  this  was  a  typical  and 
figurative  reprefentation  of  the  death  and  refurredion  of  the 
only  beloved  Son  of  God.* 

Though  we  are  no  advocates  for  types  and  typical  reafon  - 
ings,  and  have  feen  them  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  help  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Jortin  in  finding 
out  a  refemblance  between  Ifaac  and  Chrift,  in  fuch  a  variety 
ofxircumftances :  if  in  fome  of  thefe  circumftances  there  is  no 
intended  prefiguration,  there  is,  we  confefs,  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  fimilar  fafls. 

We  have  looked  into  St.  Jerom,  but  cannot  find  that  he 
any  where  fays,  *  that  the  mountain  in  Moriah,  whsre  Abra- 
ham was  commanded  to  facrifice  Ifaac,  was  mount  Calvary, 
the  very  fpot  where  our  Lord  alfo  was  crucified  and  ofFeced  up 
for  us.'  He  tells  us,  that  Adam  is  faid  to  have  lived  and 
tlied  in  the  very  place  where  Chrifl  was  crucified.  In  hdc  urbe, 
irno  in  hoc  tunc  loco,  et  habitajfe  dicitur^  ^  mortuus  tjfe  Adam, 
Unde  et  locus  in  quo  crucijixus  eft  D»minus  nojier  Calvaria  appellatur  : 
fcilicet  qyod  ihi  Jtt  antiqui  hominis  calvaria  condita,  Hieron.  tom. 
j,  p.  124.  Edit.  Bafil.  1565.  He  informs  us  likewife,  that 
the  Jews  believe,  that  the  mountain  where  Abraham  offered 
up  his  fon  Was  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  was  after- 
wards built.  Aiunt  Hebrai  hunc  mcntem  ejje  in  quo  poftea  templum 
conditum  ej},  in  area  Orna  Jebufai,  Tom.  iii.  p.  213.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  account  of  the  matter,  Chrift,  who  was  cru- 
cified on  mount  Calvary,  and  not  on  Moriah,  where  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  was  built,  could  not  be  crucified  '  on  the 
very  fpot'  where  Abraham  was  commanded  to  facrifice  his  fon, 
Inftead  of  Moriah  in  Genefis,  the  Samaritans  read  Mcreb,  and 
pretend  that  God  fent  Abraham  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sichem,  where  certainly  was  Mureh,  Gen.  xii.  6.  and  Deut, 
xi.  30.  and  that  it  was  upon  mount  Gerizim  that  Ifaac  was 
brought  in  order  to  be  facrificed.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
grounds  on  which  Dr.  Jortin  and  archbifliop  Tillotfon  afTert, 
that  Ifaac  was  offered  up  on  the  very  fpot  where  our  Saviour 
was  crucified,  are  extremely  precarious.  Or  rather,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  writers  have  made  fome  miftake 
in  citing  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom. 

lu  the  third  fermon  our  author  poiiits  out  the  reafons  for 
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vhich  Providence  permits  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  men  iit 
the  world  ;  and  (hews  the  abfurdity  of  a  favourite  do«51rine  with 
Ibme  enthufiafts,  that  the  faints  ought  to  inherit  not  only 
heaven,  but  the  earth  alfo  ;  that  the  true  Ifraelites  have  a 
tight  to  plunder  the  wicked  Egyptians  ;  that  the  ungodly- 
have  no  property  here  below,  no  true  title  to  their  goods  and 
chatels ;  and  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace. 

In  the  foumh  difcourfe  the  author  recommends  induftry  in 
©nr  worldly  callings,  and  in  our  religious  concerns.  In  the 
fifth  he  explains  this  maxim  of  Solomon,  Be  not  righteous  o'ver 
nucb;  and  produces  various  inftances  of  people  running  into 
extremes,  indifcretions,  and  abfurdities,  undtr  the  pretence  of 
fuperior  holinefs. 

The  fixth  difcourfe  contains  fome  excellent  obfervations 
concerning  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  behaviour  by 
which  it  is  evidenced.  The  text  is  taken  from  Nehemiah  v. 
19.  nnd  the  coufag^  induftry,  liberality,  difinterefr^dnefs, 
and  public  fpirit  of  that  Jewifh  governor  are  recommended  to 
our  imitation,  as  far  as  our  condition  and  abilities  will  permit. 
The  following  remark,  thougii  extremely  obvious,  is  very 
jurt-,  and  exprelfed  with  energy  and  fpirit.  *  A  patriot  with- 
out religion,  and  an  honelt  man  without  the  fear  of  God, 
is  one  of  the  moft  uncom.mon  creatures  upon  earth  ;  and  un- 
happy are  the  people  who  have  nothing  better  to  trull  to, 
than  to  the  honour  of  fuch  counfellors  and  magiftrates.  Let 
revenge,  or  ambition,  or  pride,  or  lufl,  or  profit  tempt  the 
man  to  a  bafe  and  vile  a^ion,  and  you  m,ay  as  well  hope  ta 
bind  up  an  hungry  tiger  with  a  cobweb,  as  to  hold  this  de- 
bauched patriot  in  the  vifionary  chains  of  decency,  or  to  charm 
him  with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  truth  and  reafon.* 

The  intention  of  Providence  in  the  mixture  or  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  moral  refleilions  rcfuhing  from  this  inequality,  are 
confidered  in  the  fcventh  difcourfe. 

The  goodnefs  of  God  is  the  fuh]e51  of  the  eighth.  That 
this  pertcdion  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being  he  proves  by  the 
following  confiderations.  1.  From  the  neccff:iry  connedioa 
between  goodnefs  and  other  divine  attributes.  2.  From  the 
confequences  arifmg  from  fLippcfing  that  he  is  not  good.  3- 
From  the  goodnefs  which  is  feen  in  his  creatures,  in  men. 
4.  From  the  efFecls  of  his  goodnefs  in  the  bleflings  we  receive  : 
and  laftly,  from  the  works  of  the  creation. 

In  the  ninth  fermon  the  objedions  to  this  truth  are  ftated 
and  confidered. 

The  objcdtions  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  are  taken  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world,  which  may  be  comprifed  under  the 
evil  of  fin  and  the  evil  of  pain.  Is  not  God,  fays  the  objeftori 
the  author  of  all  thofe  evils ;  or,  at  ieaft,  does  he  not  permit 
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there  ?  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  his  goodnefs ;  and 
tiow  could  they  enter  into  a  world,  created  and  ruled  by  a 
beneficent  Being  ?  Our  author  anfvvers,  firft,  We  are  fuch  in- 
competent judges  of  God's  providence,  that  we  ought  not  to 
charge  him  with  want  of  goodnefs  from  thofe  evils  which  we 
fee  and  experience,  &c.  Secondly,  *  in  all  queftions  of  this 
nature,  it  is  the  part  of  every  prudent  enquirer  to  confider  the 
difficulties  on  both  fides,  and  to  embrace  the  opinion  which 
hath  the  fcweft.  By  this  way  of  judging,  the  queftion  before 
us  is  foon  decided;  for  there  are  many  unanfwerable  proofs  of 
God*s  goodnefs,  there  are  many  abfurdities  which  follow  the 
denial  of  it ;  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  it  arife  in  all 
probability  froni  our  limited  capacity,  and  imperfedl  know- 
ledge, which  cannot  cjifcqver  the  whole  plan  and  lyftera  of 
divine  providence, 

*  From  thefe  general  anfwers  let  us  now  defcend  to  a  con- 
(ideration  of  particulars. 

*  It  was  an  ad  worthy  of  our  beneficent  Author  to  create  a 
variety  oF  beings  endued  with  reafon,  and  capable  of  immortal 
happinefs. 

*  But  a  rational  agent  miift  be  a  free  agent ;  for  to  reafon 
and  to  aft  require  and  imply  choice  and  liberty :  and  every 
created  and  ivt^  being  muft  have  a  power  of  finning,  unlefs  he 
had  the  perfections  of  his  Creator,  which  is  impoffible. 

*  Thus  the  evil  of  fin  entered  into  the  world  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  cannot  be  charged  upon  God,  and  prove  any  want 
of  goodnefs  in  him. 

*  If  we  confider  the  evil  of  pain  as  the  confequence  of  fin, 
we  mufl  acknowledge  that  we  are  defervedly  fubjeft  to  it,  and 
that  beings  who  a(it  perverfely  and  unreafonably,  ought  to 
fuffer  for  it. 

*  The  pain  to  whiqh  the  good  are  liable,  if  it  be  to  them 
an  occafion  of  exercifing  many  virtues,  and  of  qualifying  them- 
felves  for  greater  rewards  in  a  better  ftate,  is  profitable  and 
defirable. 

*  The  pain  to  which  the  bad  are  expofed,  if  it  may,  as  it 
certainly  may,  be  ufeful  to  them,  to  reclaim  them  from  fin, 
and  to  remind  them  to  feek  happinefs  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
is  alfo  of  great  advantage  ;  and  if  it  have  not  this  efFeft  upon 
them,  it  is  a  puni(hmei»t  which  they  deferve. 

*  Indeed,  if  we  duly  confider  the  thing,  and  take  in  all 
circumfiances,  from  the  very  evil  which  is  in  the  world,  no 
ilight  arguments  may  be  drawn  to  prove  the  goodnefs  of  Go4» 
fmre  thofe  evils  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fuch  a  variety  of 
moral  virtues  and  Chriftian  graces,  and  are  alleviated  by  fo 
piany  aids,  and  tempered  and  allayed  with  fo  many  favours. 
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Hence  we  may  reafon  and  infer  ;  if  God  be  fo  gentle  even  in 
bis  corre£lions,  fo  kind  even  in  his  anger,  how  great  muft  his 
goodnefs,  his  munificence,  and  his  recompences  be  ?  Of  all 
evil  the  worft  is  fin  5  and  yet  if  we  had  not  finned,  the  cle- 
mency of  God  had  not  been  manifefted,  nor  would  he  have 
had  thofe  titles,  in  which  he  feems  to  glory^  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-fufFering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodnefs  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thoufands,  for- 
giving iniquity,  and  tranfgreffion,  and  fin.  Sin  is  the  occafion 
of  repentance,  and  repentance  produceth  humility,  diftruft  of 
ourfelves,  religious  fear  and  caution,  and  when  it  ends  in 
reformation,  it  is  a  powerful  motive  to  affeftionate  gratitude 
towards  God,  according  to  our  Saviour's  remark,  that  he  to 
whom  much  is  forgiven,  uill  love  much  ;  and  at  this  happy 
change  of  one  finner,  there  is,  as  he  alfo  iays,  more  joy  in 
heaven,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  juft  perfons  who  need  no 
repentance.  Shall  we  then  continue  in  fin,  that  grace  may 
abound  ?  By  no  means ;  for  even  long-fuffering  hath  its  limits, 
and  patience  itfelf  may  be  provoked  too  far.  But  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  eafy  terms  of  reconciliation  upon  repentance 
and  renewed  obedience  fhould  teach  us  to  adore  the  riches  of 
the  divine  goodnefs,  v\hich  thus  out  of  the  greateft  evil  brings 
forth  good. 

•  As  to  temporal  inconvcniencies  and  troubles,  they  are 
not  only  of  a  fijort  duration,  and  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
eternity,  but  by  God's  appointment,  they  either  produce  de- 
firablc  efFe£ls,  or  thty  are  alleviated  by  many  comforts,  or 
they  are  compenfated  by  many  advantages.  Labour,  though 
it  v.as  at  firft  infii(^ed  as  a  curfe,  feems  to  be  the  gentleft  of 
all  punifhments,  and  is  fruitful  of  a  thouland  blefiings :  the 
fam.- Providence  which  permits  difeafes,  produces  remedies ; 
when  it  fends  forrows,  it  often  fends  friends  and  fupporters ; 
if  it  gives  a  fcanry  income,  it  gives  good  fenfe,  and  knowledge, 
and  contentment,  which  love  to  dwell  under  homely  roofs ; 
with  ficknefs  come  humility,  and  repentance,  and  piety;  and 
Afflidion  and  Grace  walk  hand  in  hand.  In  general,  the  dif- 
sgreeable  events  and  the  troubles  incident  to  human  life  both 
wean  us  from  an  immoderate  love  of  this  world,  and  raife  the 
hopes  and  defires  to  better  objeds,  and  foften  the  heart  of 
man  for  the  reception  of  the  gentle  afFedions,  of  affability, 
humanity,  civility,  pity,  condcfcenfion,  and  officious  kind- 
nefs ;  and  prevent  or  remove  a  certain  narrow,  felfilh,  and  un- 
compali  onate  difpofition,  which  often  attends  great  health  and 
a  flow  of  profperiry.* 

The  author  anfwers  feveral  other  objedions  to  the  divine 
goodnefs,  deduced  from   the  doclrine  of  future  puniniments, 
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and  that  of  abfolntc  reprobation,  from  a  fuppofed  defeat  of 
Chridinnity,  namely,  its  want  of  univeffaliry,  and  from  the 
ft!fFerings  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  then  concludes  with  fomc 
pra^'lical  inferences. 

'ibhe  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  difcourfes  are 
on  the  omnipotence,  immutability,  fpiriiuality,  and  impar- 
tiality of  God  ;  and  are  calculated  to  give  us  jurt,  honourable, 
and  exalted  fentiments  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  five  fubfequent  fermons  contain  many  inftroftive  ob« 
fervations  on  the  love,  and  the  fear  of  God,  on  reliance,  Hope, 
and  thankfgiving. 

The  laft  fermon  in  the  firfl  volume  is  an  explanation  of  our 
Saviour's  difcourfe  with  St.  Peter,  recorded  in  the  21ft  chapter 
of  St.  John. 

We  could,  with  additional  fatisfaftion  to  ourfelves,  make 
fome  farther  extrafts  from  thefe  valuable  fermons;  but  the 
limits  prefcfibed  to  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge, 

[To  he  continued.  ] 


IV.      Sermons  on  the  moft  U/e/ul  and  Important  SuhjeSs^  adapted  /# 
the  Family  and  Clofet,     By  the  Re'v,  Samuel  Davies,  J.  M, 
Late   Prefident  of  the  College  at   Princeton  in  New-Jcrfey. 
Tiuo  Vols.  Svo.  8/.     Buckland, 
n^HREE  volumes  of  Sermons  by  this  author,  with  Memoirs 
'*'     of  his  Life,    were   publifhed  in  1766,  by  Dr.  Gibbons. 
In  our  Review  for  September  that  year,  we  gave  our  readers 
the  fubftance  of  thofe  Memoirs,  fome  extrads  from  Mr.  Da- 
vies*s  difcourfes,  and  our  opinion  of  his  literary  abilities.     We 
Ihall  therefore  difpatch   this  article  in  a  fummary  way.     The 
preface  to  the  fourth  volume  contains  a  delineation  of  our  au- 
thor's charafter  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Boftwick  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Davies  was  undoubtedly  an  amiable   and  ingenious  man, 
and  his  difcourfes  bear  the   marks  of  a  nvarm  imagination,  and 
a  benevolent  heart.     But  furely  Mr.  Boftwick  was  aduated  by 
friendfliip,  rather  than  judgment,    when  he  fays  '  fublimity 
and  elegance,  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  and  all  the  force  and 
energy  that  the  language  of  mortals  can  convey,  are  the  in- 
gredients of  almoft  all  his  compofitions.* 

Let  the  reader  judge.  The  prefident  begins  a  fermon  on 
the  death  of  his  late  majefty  in  this  flaming  language,  Hotu 
are  the  uiGUTY  fallen.' — *  George  is  no  more  I  George,  the 
mighty,  thejuft,  the  gentle,  and  the  wife;  George,  the  fa* 
ther  of  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  guardian  of  laws  and  li- 
berty, the  protedor  of  the  opprelTed,  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
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terror  of  tyrants  and  France ;  George  the  friend  of  man,  tW 
benefadlor  of  millions,  is  no  more  1 — millions  tremble  at  the 
alarm.  Britain  exprefles  her  forrow  in  national  groans.  Eu- 
rope re-echoes  to  the  melancholy  found.  The  melancholy 
found  circulates  far  and  wide.  This  remote  American  conti- 
nent (hares  in  the  loyal  fympathy.  The  wide  intermediate 
Atlantic  rolls  the  tide  of  grief  to  thefe  diftant  fliores.  And 
even  the  reclufe  fons  of  Naflau-Hall  feel  the  immenfe  bereave*, 
inent,  with  all  the  fenfibility  of  a  filial  heart ;  and  mull  mourn 
with  their  country,  with  Brirain,  with  Europe,  with  the 
world — George  was  our  father  too.  In  his  reign,  a  reign  fo, 
aufpicious  to  literature,  and  all  the  improvements  of  human 
nature,  was  this  foundation  laid ;  and  the  College  of  New 
Jerfey  received  its  exiftcnce.  And  though,  like  the  fun,  he 
Ihone  in  a  diftant  fphere,  we  felt,  raoft  fcnfibly  felt  his  benign 
influences  cherifliing  fcience  and  her  votaries  i.i  this  her  new- 
built  temple.' — 

"  How  is  the  mighty  fallen  !" — fallen  under  the  fuperior 
power  of  death  ! — Deaih,  the  king  of  terrors ;  the  conqueror 
of  conquerors :  whom  riches  cannot  bribe,  nor  power  refift  j 
whom  goodnefs  cannot  foften,  nor  dignity  and  royalty  deter, 
or  awe  to  a  reverential  diftance.  Death  intrudes  into  palaces, 
as  well  as  cottages ;  and  arrefts  the  monarch  as  well  as  the 
Have.  The  robes  of  majefty  and  the  rags  of  beggary  are  equal 
preludes  to  the  Ihroud  :  and  a  throne  is  only  a  precipice,  from 
whence  to  fall  with  greater  noife  and  more  extenfive  ruin  inta 
the  grave.  Since  death  has  climbtd  the  Britifli  throne,  and 
thence  precipitated  George  the  mighty,  who  can  hope  to 
cfcape  ?  If  temperance,  that  beft  prefervative  of  health  and 
life ;  if  extenfive  utility  to  half  the  world  ;  if  the  united  prayers 
of  nations ;  if  the  colle<5led  virtues  of  the  man  and  the  king, 
could  fecure  an  earthly  immortality ;  never,  O  lamented 
George  I  never  fiiould  thy  fall  have  added  frelh  honours  to 
the  trophies  of  death.  But  fince  this  king  of  Britain  is  na 
more,  let  the  inhabitants  of  courts  look  out  for  manfions  in 
the  duft.  Let  thofe  gods  of  earth  prepare  to  die  like  men  ; 
and  fink  down  to  a  level  with  beggars,  worms,  and  clay. 
Let  fubjefls  *'  be  wife,  and  confider  their  latter  end,"  whei> 
the  alarm  of  mortality  is  founded  from  the  throne ;  and  he 
who  lived  for  their  benefit,  dies  for  their  benefit  too  \ — dies  to 
remind  them,  that  they  alfo  muft  die.* 

Here  is  a  warmth  of  fancy,  and  a  copia  fvtthorum\  but,  in 
our  opinion,  extravagance  and  bombaft  j  and,  at  the  laft,  a 
quibble. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fubjefls  of  which  our  author 
has  treated  in  thele  volumes,  viz.  An  Enrollment  of  our  name* 
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in  Heaven  the  nobleft  Source  of  Joy;  The  Saccefs  of  the 
Cofpcl  by  the  Divine  Power  upon  the  Souls  of  Men  ;  The 
Divine  PcrfcdVions  illuftrated  in  the  Method  of  Salvatioa 
through  the  Sufferings  of  Chiift;  The  Rejedion  of  Chrift  a 
commogi  but  unreafonable  iniquity  ;  Rehgion  the  higheft 
Wifdom,  and  Sin  in  the  greatcll  Madnefs  Und  Foriy;  The 
Nature  and  Neceflity  of  looking  to  Chrifi  ;  The  VeiTds  of 
Mercy,  and  the  Veifels  of  Wrath  delineated;  The  Nature  and 
Neceflity  of  true  Repentance ;  The  tender  Anxieties  of  Mi- 
nifters  for  their  People  ;  The  wonderful  Compaflions  of  Ghrift 
to  the  greateft  Sinners;  The  Nature  of  Love  to  God  ajid 
Chrill  ;  The  Nature  and  Author  of  Regeneration;  The  Di- 
vine Life  in  the  Souls  of  Men  ;  The  Ways  of  Sin  hard  and 
difficult;  The  Charaaers  of  the  Whole  and  Sick,  in  a  Spiritual 
Senfe ;  The  Nature  of  Juftification ;  A  Sight  of  Chrifl:  the 
Defire  and  Delight  of  Saints  in  all  Ages ;  The  Gofpel  Invi- 
tation. The  Succefs  of  the  Gofpel  Miniftry  owing  to  a  Divine 
Influence  ;  A  New  Year's  Gift  (or  Refledions  on  Rom.  xiii.  1 1.) 
and  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  king  George  IL 


V.  The  Hijlory  of  England  from  the  AcceJJion  of  James  /.  to  the 
Elevation  of  the  Houje  of  Hanover.  By  Catharine  Macaulay, 
VoL  y,  Jrom  tht  Death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Rejioratku  of 
Charles  IL      4/^?.      15/.  boards,  Dilly. 

'T^HE  political  principles  of  this  author  are  already  fo  well 
-■'  known,  that  it  would  be  an  unnecefTary  tafk  to  enter  into 
any  farther  detail  of  that  fubjed.  We  have  onfy  to  obferVe, 
therefore,  that  the  prcfent  volume  is  conduced  with  the  fame 
uniform  attachment  as  all  the  former  to  the  fyftem  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  Whatever  averfion  to  regal  power  the  fair 
hiftorian  might  have  contra^led  from  preceding  defpotic  a^Tts 
of  monarchical  authority,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  had  flie 
viewed,  with  an  impartial  eye,  the  happinefs  enjoyed  by  her 
country  under  the  reigns  of  later  fovereigns,  flie  would  have 
found  fufiicient  reafon  for  renouncing  the  predilection  by 
which  flie  is  fo  fi:rongly  influenced.  If  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  at  once  divtififies  and  unites  the  in'erefts  of  a  com- 
munity, can  be  produftive  of  the  greateft  general  felicity  to 
a  people,  which  we  think  is  inconteftible  from  the  foundcft 
maxims  of  human  policy,  it  muft:  be  allowed  to  exift  in  the 
higheft  perfection  under  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
truth  of  this  pofrion  might  be  proved  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
moft  celebrated  republics  of  ancient  times ;  and  we  may- 
venture  to  affirm,  tliat  it  is  no  lefs  clearly  evinced  ffom  the 
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more  interefting  annals  of  the  Britilh  conftilution,  through 
the  fucceflion  of  fovereigns  fubfequent  to  the  epoch  which 
fixed  its  prefent  form. 

This  volume  commences  with  the  tranfailions  relative  to 
the  total  aboHtion  of  monarchical  government  in  England,  in 
which,  according  to  our  author,  the  parliament  of  that  pe- 
riod followed  the  example  of  the  Romans  after  the  expulfion 
of  their  regal  tyrants.  The  democratlcal  adminiftration,  which 
fuccecded  this  event,  is  afterwards  related  by  this  hiftorian  with 
all  the  triumph  and  partiality  that  might  be  expeded  in  a 
writer  of  congenial  fentiments.  We  mufl,  however,  beg 
leave  to  diflent  from  Mrs.  Macaulay,  for  reafons  we  have  for- 
merly intimated,  in  opinion  that  the  fubfequent  a£ls  which 
buried  the  oligarchical  government  in  the  fame  grave  with  the 
royal  authority,  ever  proved  the  termination  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  England  ;  and  however  unjuftifiable  we  admit  the 
condua  of  Cromwell  to  have  been,  in  the  meafurcs  which  he 
purfued  for  obtaining  the  prote£lor(hip,  it  is  certain  that  nei- 
ther the  glory  nor  ftrength  of  the  empire  fufFered  any  abate- 
ment from  the  elevation  of  that  celebrated  ufurper.  There  is 
even  ground  to  imagine,  that  had  the  parliament  retained 
much  longer  the  power  it  had  fo  violently  aflumed,  the 
people  of  England  would  have  experienced  the  efte6ls  of  a 
tyranny  more  intolerable  than  any  to  which  the  nation  had 
ever  been  fubjedled  under  the  government  of  its  moft  de/potic 
piincts. 

We  (hall  here  prefent  our  readers  with  a  ftiort  extraft  from 
thjs  hiftorian,  concerning  the  charafler  of  Cromwell. 

*  From  the  lafting  animofity  of  thofe  numerouB  parties  Cromwell 
had  bafely  betrayed  j  from  the  rancor  of  the  Stewart  fa6lion,  and 
the  honell  refcntment  of  parriotifm  ;  from  the  general  odium  in 
•which  the  ufurper  ended  his  days  j  from  the  envied  power  he  had 
with  fo  much  guilt  acquired  and  maintained,  with  the  termination 
of  that  power  m  his  family  ahnoft  with  the  termination  of  his  life  j 
it  was  to  have  been  imagined  that  his  charaiSter,  to  lateft  pofterity, 
would  have  been  handed  down  with  all  the  reproach  it  deferved, 
and  tha'-,  from  a  principle  of  felf-defence  againft  the  irregular  am- 
bition of  individuals,  the  univerfal  voice  of  all  ages  would  have 
concurred  in  branding  his  name  with  infamy  and  contempt.  Nei- 
ther fo  jufl  in  their  fentiments,  nor  fo  fagacious  in  their  conduct, 
are  the  children  of  men.  The  conftant  attendant  of  great  fortune, 
however  wickedly,  however  pernicionfly  to  the  welfare  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  acquired  and  fupported,  is  the  idolatry  of  the  multitude.  With 
this  general  difpofition  of  the  vulgar,  the  peculiar  ftate  of  thetimes 
was  favourable  to  the  chara6ler  of  Cromwell.  Had  the  oppofition 
againft  Charles  Stewart  been  carried  on  on  thofe  principles  which  ac- 
tuate barbarous  nations  in  their  revolt  from  oppreffion,  and  the 
fame  tyrannical  fyftem  of  government  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  one  individual  to  another  5  had  the  block  on  which  Charles  fuf- 
.fered  been  the  immediate  footllool  which  elevated  Cromwell  to  the 
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throne  of  empire  j  no  doubt  the  fafHon  of  jhe  Stewart  family  would 
have  been  little  fparing  of  their  abufe.  But  the  trampling  on  that 
generous  fyftcm  of  equal  liberty  adopted  and  almoft  eftabliflied  by 
tJic  republicans,  with  the  triumph  gained  over  thofe  illuftrious  pa^ 
triots,  very  fufficiently  reconciles  his  conduft  and  fortune  to  the 
prejudices  of  royalifts ;  prejudices  which  the  ignorance  pf  the 
times  has  rendered  almoft  univeiTal,  and,  even  in  patriot  charac- 
ters, confined  that  averfion  to  tyranny  which  ought  to  be  general 
to  the  averfion  of  tyranny  in  the  elder  branches  of  the  Steward 
family. 

*  The  hyperbolical  praifes  beftovi^ed  by  his  partizans  on  the  un- 
happy Charles,  have  been  fully  refuted  by  feveral  pens ;  but  tb« 
yet  more  exalted  commendations  lavilhed*  on  his  fortunate  fuccef- 
ior  Cromwell,  have,  from  an  odd  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
met  with  little  contradiction.  Did  fa6ls  allow  us  to  give  credit  to 
the  exaggerations  of  panegyrifts,  the  power  and  reputation  which 
England  acquired  by  the  magnanimous  government  of  the  repub- 
lican parliament  entirely  flowed  from  the  unparalleled  genius  and 
virtue  of  the  hero  Cromwell :  Cromwell  imprinted  throughout  all 
Europe  a  terror  of  the  Englifh  name  :  Cromwell  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  Dutch  ;  he  retrieved  the  honour  of  his  country  in  the  bufinefs 
of  Amboyna,  and  prefcribed  a  peace  to  thatinfolcnt  republic  on  hij 
own  terms :  Cromwell  was  the  fcourge  of  the  pyratical  ftates  j  the 
fcourge  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  every  court  in  Europe  trembled 
at  his  nod  :  he  was  the  umpire  of  the  North,  the  fupport  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  that  warlike  Prote-^ 
(tant  monarch  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  regard  to  his  domellic  go- 
vernment, Cromwell  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  complaints  and 
redrefs  grievances:  Cromwell  adminiftered  the  public  affairs  with 
frugality;  filled  Weftminller-Hall  with  judges  of  learning  and  in- 
tegrity ;  obferved  the  ftri(5left  difcipline  in  his  army  ;  was  the  fup- 
port of  religious  liberty,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  learned  :  under 
the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  every  branch  of  trade  flourilhed  : 
in  his  court  a  face  of  religion  was  preferved,  without  the  appearance 
of  pomp,  or  needlefs  magnificence :  he  v^ras  fimple  in  his  way  of 
living,  and  eafy  and  modell  in  his  deportment. 

*  Falfe  as  is  this  reprefentation  to  the  true  charafter  of  the 
ufurper,  it  has  been  adopted  by  that  party  among  us  who  call  them- 
jfelves  whigs,  as  a  mortifying  contrail:  to  the  principles,  admini- 
ftration, and  condu6t  of  the  Stewart  line  j  and  the  royalifts  of  all 
denominations  are  well  pleafed  to  give  to  the  government  of  an  in- 
dividual a  reputation  which  uas  a>one  due  to  the  republic,  and  to 
conceal  from  the  multitude  the  truth  of  faCts  which  mvA\  difcover 
to  vulgar  obfervatioa  that  eternal  onpofition  to  the  general  good 
pf  focjety  which  exifts  in  the  one,  with  the  contrary  fpirit  which  fo 
evidently  flione  forth  in  the  other.  Hjftorians,  either  from  pre- 
judice or  want  of  attention,  have  in  general  given  into  thefe  ill- 
founded  encomiums  {o  prodigally  bellowed  on  the  ufurper;  bat  4 
juft  narration  of  the  tranfadiOns  of  thofe  times,  (hews  that  jt  was 
under  the  government  of  the  parliament  the  nation  gained  all  its 
real  advantages,  and  that  the  maritime  power  they  had  raifed  and, 
fiipported,  with  the  flcill  and  biavtry  of  the  commanders  they  had 
placed  over  the  naval  force,  was  the  Tola  means  by  which  Cromwell 
i"upported  the  reputation  of  his  government.* 

To  this  hiftory,  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  f^bjcined  a  Di{r.Ttation 

on  the  Political  State  of  England,  in  which  ilie  endeavours  to 
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reprefent  the  adminiftratton  of  the  parliament  as  the  moft  aii^ 
picioiis  both  to  the  civil  liberty  and  morals  of  the  people. 
We  have  already  fuggefted  our  doubts  concerning  the  ftability 
ot  public  freedom  under  that  democratical  government ;  and 
the  author  mull  cxcufe  us,  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  the  moralty  of  the  nation,  if  an  external  aufterity  of 
manners  deferves  fuch  a  name,  was  owing  more  to  the  puri- 
tanical genius  of  the  times  than  the  inliuence  of  the  iegif- 
lature. 

*  It  was,  fays  (he,  juft  after  the  battle  of  Worcefler  that  the  na- 
tion was  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  its  glory  and  the  crilis  of  its 
fate  :  all  iniquitous  difiindion,  all  oppofition  to  the  powers  of  de- 
mocracy, were  totally  rainihilated  and  fnbdiied  j  the  government 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  illuftrious  patriots,  and  wife  le- 
giflators  \  the  glory,  the  welfare,  the  true  intereft  of  the  empire 
was  their  only  care  ;  the  public  money  was  no  longer  lavifhed  oil 
the  worthlefs  dependants  of  a  court ;  no  taxes  were  levied  on  the 
people  but  what  were  necelTary  to  effeft  the  purpof-s  of  thegreateft 
national  good  ;  and  fuch  was  the  economy  of  the  parliament,  that 
at  this  time,  whilll:  they  kept  a  fuperior  naval  force  to  any  which 
the  preceding  fovereigns  had  maintained,  with  a  land-army  of 
eighry  thoufand  men,  partly  militia  and  partly  regulars,  the  public 
afleflhients  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  did  not  exceed  one 
million  a  year. 

*  A  government  thus  carried  on  on  the  true  principles  of  public 
intereil,  with  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  ifland  of  Great- 
Eritain,  could  not  but  be  formidable  to  foreign  ftates.  They  felt 
th'  prefent  ftrength,  and  trembled  at  the  growing  power  of  Eng- 
ianl,  which  bid  fair  to  be  the  fecond  millrefs  of  the  world.  The 
great  fucccfs  of  the  parliament's  arras,  with  the  other  happy  efFefts 
of  their  government,  had  to  appearance  totally  fubdued  doraeftic 
oppofition.  The  rage  of  party  had  in  a  great  meafure  fubfided, 
;md  the  jarring  factions  were  calmed  into  fo  general  an  obedience, 
that  the  king  of  Scots,  when  he  invaded  England,  was  joined  by  a 
very  inconfuierable  number,  either  of  the  Cavaliers  or  Prefbyterians, 
whilll  the  parliament  was  with  alacrity  affilted  by  the  whole  force 
of  tiie  nation. 

*  Such  being  the  promifing  afpe6l:  of  the  times,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifmg  that  the  commonwealtirs-men  fhould  imagine  that  a  people 
who  had  tailed  the  Iwcets  of  liberty,  the  benefit  of  equal  laws,  the 
numberlefs  advantr.ges  of  jail  government,  after  being  harraffed  for 
fo  many  years  with  the  oppreffions  of  king,  nobles,  and  church- 
men, would  never  again  willingly  retiirn  to  their  old  llate  of  va^- 
lalage  J  but  as  the  true  love  of  liberty  is  founded  in  virtue,  the 
parliament  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  reform  to  a 
ilate  of  poifible  ptrfeftion  the  manners  of  the  people.  They  have 
been  ridiculed  for  a  precifenels  in  this  article;  but  the  delign  was 
certainly  laudable,  and,  during  their  fliort  reign,  attended  with  the 
happiefl  effects ;  effects  which  would  have  fubfilled  to  this  day,  if 
they  had  had  luiRcient  caution  to  have  balanced  the  power  of 
Cromwell  with  an  equal  military  command  in  the  hands  of  the 
brave  and  honefl:  Ludlow,  till  time  and  opportunity  had  enabled 
them  totally  to  deftroy  an  influence,  which,  from  the  firll  eilablifti- 
i»ent  of  the  commonwealth,  had  threatened  its  exillence.— 
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'  From  this   ftate  of  jiiifcry  and   corruption,  into  which  it  wai 
again  fallen,  England  had  a   plealing   profpcft  of  deliverance,  b/ 
the  death  of  the  ufurperand  the  reftorarion  t)f  the  poivcr  of  the  par- 
liament j  but  Cromwells  reign,  though  (hort,  was  Oifficiently  long 
to  make  a  perpetual  entail  of  thofe  evils  his  wicked  ambition  had 
occafioncd  j  the  corruption  of  the  major  pnrt  of  the  army,  and 
the  reltlefs  ambition  of  the  military  leaders,  which  had  been  highly 
excited  by  the  fuccefsful  example  of  Cromwell,  prevented  thehonelt 
endeavours  of  the  parliament,  to  fettle  the  government  on  the  trus 
principles  of  juftice  and  equity,  from  taking  any  effe6l.     The  paf- 
fions  of  hope,  defpair,  fear,  and  revenge,  affe6led  the  tranquility 
of  the  public,  and  rendered  the  defire  of  a  iettlement  on  any  terms 
general.     This  impatience  of  the  people,  united  to  the  reftlefs  pre- 
judices of  the  cavaliers,  and    the  peevifhnefs  of  the  Prelbyterians, 
■who,  mifled  by  intereited   leaders,   obviouHy  hazarded  the   entire 
rtiin  of  the  juii  interelts  of  their  party,  to  revenge  themfelvcs  on 
thofe   who  had   prevented  their   putting  into   execution  their  fa- 
vourite fyftem  of  religious  defpOtifm,  produced  that  {hameful,  that 
fingular  inltance  of  fucrificing  all   thofe  principles  of  liberty  and 
jultice  which  had  been  eftabliftied   by  the  faccefsful   conteft  of  the 
people  with  the  crown,  of  voluntarily  giving  up  all  the  advantages 
which  had  been  gained  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  of  not  only  ad- 
mitting an  expelled  family  into  the  power  of  their  anceftors  without 
limitation  or  conditions,  bat  in  receiving  as  a  favour,  from  a  poor, 
forlorn,  and  exiled   individual,  thofe  neceflary  ilipulations  for  the 
general  fecurity  of  the  public,  which,  according  to  the  loweft  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  o\ight  to  have  been  eilabliihed  by  the  authority    . 
of  its  reprefentatives. 

*  Thus,  in  a  fit  of  pafllon  and  defpair,  the  nation  plilnged  them-* 
felves  headlong  into  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  fervitude ;  for  every  other 
revolution  in  government  had  been  attended  with  the  profpefl  of 
relief.     Thus  they  proftitated  the  exalted  honour  and  intereft  of 
their  country  not  only  to  be  trampled  on  by  donieftic  foes,   but  ex- 
pofed  it  to   the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  foreign  ftares ;  and  thus  the 
mighty  efforts  which  had  been   made  in  their  favour  by  their  il* 
lultrious  countrymen  were  not  only  rendered  ufelefs,  but  ferved  to 
complete  the  triumph  and  exalt  the  powers  of  tyranny  ;  a  tyranny 
which,  in  its  confequences,  for  a  long  time  obfcured  the  luftre  of 
the  brighteft  age  that  ever  adorned  the  page  of  hillory.     That  ob- 
fcurity  is  nov/,  in  fome  meafure,  happily  difpelled  :  time  and  ex- 
perience have  abated  the  violence,  and  confined  to  narrower  com- 
pafsthe  generality,  of  thofe  prejudices  which  prevailed  after  the  re- 
ftoration.     The  praife  due  to  the  illuftrious  champions  of  the  public 
caufe,  manyof  whotn  paid  the  tribute  of  their  lives  and  propertied 
for  the   fervices  they  endeavoured  to  render  their  Country,   is  a 
'    theme  of  delight  among  the  few  enlightened  citizens;  nor  are  their 
memories,  with  inferior  chara6ters,    fome  weak   bigots  excepted, 
branded  with  the  ungrateful,  the  harfli  terms,  cf  ♦*  the  bloody, 
the  impious  regicides."     The  poet   Cowley  is  no  longer  preferred 
to  the  fublime  genius  of  Milton,  in  whole  ccmprehen-fivc  powers 
were  unittd  the  higheft  excellencies  of   poetry,    the  acutenefs  of 
rational  logic,  and   the  deep   fagacity  of  politic  fcience.     The  re- 
covered fenfe  and  tafte  of  the  nation  can  fee  and  acknowledge  that 
the  works   of  Nevil,  Sydney,    and   Harrington,  are  performances 
which  excel  even  the  antient  cladics  on  the  fcience  of  policy.     In 
the  character  of  Andrew  Marvel  are  allowed  to  be  united  in  an  ex- 
alted degree  the  wit,  the  patriot  and  the  bgiflatcrj  and  the  keen 
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fatire  and  judicious  refte61:ions  of  Marchemont  Nedham  are  rca^ 
with  pleafure  and  applaufe.' 

From  the  view  which  we  have  exhibited  of  our  au thorns 
fentiments,  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  fup- 
ported  an  uniformity  of  principle  ;  and  that  if  (he  has  treated 
the  unhappy  Charles  with  unrelenting  feverity,  fhe  has  given 
as  little  quarter  to  the  charader  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

VI.  An  IntroduB'ton  to  theWJlcry  c/"  Great  Britain  aw^  Ireland. 
By  James  Macpherfon,  Efq,     t^io,   lo/.  6</.  boardi.  Becket. 

npHE  region  into  which  this  author  introduces  his  readers, 
-*•  may  be  called  the  Fairy  Laixi  of  Hiflory.  It  is  peopled 
with  vifionary  inhabitants ;  it  abounds  with  the  romantic  tales 
of  bards,  fieas,  and  fenacb.ies ;  and  is  enlightened  only  with 
the  fainteft  beams  of  information.  The  author's  defign  is, 
to  difpel  the  (hades  which  cover  the  antiquities  of  the  Briti(h 
nations,  to  inveftigate  their  origin,  and  to  carry  down  Tome 
account  of  their  charafler,  manners,  and  government,  into 
the  times  of  records  and  domeftic  writers. 

By  the  adv."intage  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  po(rt(res  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Erfe,  he  is  particularly  quali- 
iied  for  the  ta(k  he  has  here  undertaken;  and  he  has  entered 
upon  it  with  all  the  information  which  could  be  coUeded 
from  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  (hall  therefore 
attend  him  with  pleafure  in  this  curious  refearch  into  anti- 
quity. 

Our  author  fets  out  with  giving  an  account  of  the  ftate  and 
revolutions  of  ancient  Europe,  where  he  relates  the  migra- 
tions of  the  feveral  tribes  who  have  peopled  that  quarter  of  the 
world, 

*  The  Greeks,  fays  he,  threw  the  firft  feeble  light  on  the  Barba- 
rians of  the  North  and  Weft. :  they  rofe  diftin6tly  to  view  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  Two  nations,  in  a  great  variety  of 
tribes,  polfefled  the  vart  continent  of  Europe.  The  Celtx  extended 
themfelves  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Viftula 
and  Tanais,  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
regions  to  the  North-Eall  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  preambulated  rather  than  inhabited  by  the 
European  Sarmatas.  Between  the  Baltic  and  the  extremities  of  the 
Morth  lay  the  ancient  Scandina-vians,  whofe  pofterity,  upon  the 
decline  of  the  Romans,  carried  into  the  South  undoubted  proofs  of 
their  Sarmatic  extra^V. 

*  The  Scythians  of  the  weftern  Europe  were,  for  the  firft  time, 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Celts,  by  Herodotus,  in  the  eighry- 
leventh  Olympiad.  To  inveftigate  the  origin  of  that  appel.ation 
•u'c  mull  return  into  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  The  Pelafgi  of 
Pcloponnefus  and  thelflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  the  Hrft  of  the 
European  Nomades  who  quitted  the  ambulatory  life  of  their  an- 
ceitors  and  applied  tiemfelves  to  the  art&  of  civil  life,    Induced  by 
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the  fine  climitcs  of  Greece,  they  fettled  in  fixed  abodes ;  while  yet 
their  rude  brethren  to  the  North  wandered  after  their  cattle  or 
game  over  the  face  of  Europe.  Improving  their  navigation  by  de- 
grees, they  failed  to  the  Weft,  feized  upon  the  nearell  coaft  of 
Italy,  and  moving  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  met  with  the 
Umbri,  and  rofe  into  a  mixed  nation  under  the  name  of  Latins. 
Extending  their  navigation  ftill  further  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Phoceans  made  an  eftablifliment  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul  ;  Malfilia 
was  founded  by  thof?  adventurers  about  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad, 
when  the  elder  Tarquin  is  faid  to  have  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome. 

«  The  improvements  introduced  by  the  Phoceans  had  a  great 
and  fudden  elieft  upon  the  manners  of  the  Gauls.  Agriculture, 
before  imperfectly  underftood,  was  profecuted  with  vigour  and 
fuccefs.  The  means  of  fubfirtence  being  augmented,  population 
increafcd  of  courfe  ;  migrating  expeditions  were  formed  to  eafe  the 
country  of  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  regions  of  Europe 
being  traverfed  rather  than  peopled  by  the  Nomades,  received  fuc- 
ceffive  fwarms  of  Galic  emigrants.  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  Britifli  Ifles  were  filled  with  co- 
lonies from  Gaul,  in  whom  the  old  inhabitants,  if  they  differed 
originally  from  the  Gael,  were  loft.  1  his  revolution  in  the  North 
of  Europe  extended  to  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  the  appel- 
lation of  Celts,  which  is  an  adje6live  derived  from  Gael,  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul. 

*  Though  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls,  fublequent  to  the  fetfle- 
ment  of  the  Phoceans  in  their  country,  are  the  firft  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  pervaded  Europe 
with  their  migrating  armies  in  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
They  firft  entered  Italy,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  the 
elder  Tarquin  :  but  other  writers  of  good  credit  affirm  that  they 
were,  in  part,  the  anceftors  of  the  vagabonds  who  fettled  with  Ro^ 
mulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Umbri,  the  moft  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  were  Gauls ;  and  from  the  Umbri  the  Tufcans 
and  Sabins,  who  were  the  founders  of  Rome,  derive  their  origin. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  evident  that  the  Gael  who  inhabited  the  vafl 
country  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenasaa 
mountains,  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Celtae,  the  extent  of  whofe 
dominions  we  have  ali"eady  defcribcd.' 

Mr,  Macpherfon  obferves  that,  as  the  fpirit  of  conquefl:  de- 
clined in  Gaul,  in  proportion  to  their  domeflic  improvements, 
it  retired  further  among  the  people  of  the  North,  and  excited 
a  violent  reflux  of  thofe  barbarians  into  the  country  which 
their  anceftors  had  forfaken. 

This  inundation  of  the  German  Celtse  is  placed  more  than 
three  centuries  prior  to  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  Cimbri,  who  overrun  all  the  regions  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian  fea,  and  who,  after  the  Gael,  slfo 
extended  their  conquefts  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  where 
the  Wei  ill,  fays  he,  retain,  in  their  name,  an  undoubted  mark 
of  their  Cimbric  extraftion.  We  are,  by  no  means,  inclined 
to  difpute  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  a^  we  think  it  is  clearly 
fupported    by  many   collateral   proofs  ;   but  we   may  obferve, 
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that  an  identify  of  names  is  an  evidence,  which   the  author, 
on  other  occafions,  juftly  rejedls  as  indecifive. 

Ke  next  traces  the  fource  of  the  European  and  Scandina- 
vian Sarniat:^,  and  the  Slavi;  thofe  other  barbaious  nations 
vvhich  ravaged  the  weflern  world,  So  far  as  thefe  different 
nations  preferved  their  original  didiinSlion,  we  can  difccrn  their 
colledive  migrations  through  the  profpcifl  of  hiftory  ;  but 
xvhen,  by  a  mi^jture  of  the  whole,  vvhich  happened  in  fuc- 
ceeding  periods,  the  peculiar  complexion  of  each  was  alterecj, 
ive  are  abandoned  by  all  the  refources  of  written  and  authen- 
tic information.  Here,  therefore,  we  muft  entirely  join  iflue 
with  our  author,  that  language  becomes  tlvj  fureft  evidence  of 
national  extradion,  and  that  wherever  any  radical  tongue  is 
iifed  with  moft  purity,  there  the  blood  of  the  anctent  people, 
from  which  it  it  derived,  mofi  j)revails,  '1  h  s  obvious  prin- 
ciple greatly  influences  fome  of  the  author's,  liibfcc^uent  induc- 
tions, and  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  as  condufive  as  it  is  jnft. 

Leaving  the  {late  and  revolutions  of  Europe,  the  author 
carries  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  ancient  BiiliHi  nations, 
the  Gael,  the  Ciu»bri,  and  the  Belga?,  on  whom  he  makes 
the  following  obfcrvati-ns. 

*  The  thrre  gneat  Britifh  nations,  vihofe  origin  we  have  endea- 
voured to  inveOigate,  mull  have  dlftxred  conlultrably  from  one 
another  in  language,  manners,  and  c])jra«5Ur.  Though  delcended 
from  the  fame  fource,  their  leparatjon  into  different  channels  was 
very  remote.  1  he  Gael  who  pofiefTcd  the  noi  ttiern  Entain,  by  the 
iiame  of  Caledonians,  having  palfcd  from  the  continent  before  the 
arts  of  civil  life  had  made  any  conliderable  progrefs  among  them, 
retained  the  pure  but  unimproved  language  of  their  anceltorsj  to- 
gether with  their  rude  Hmphcity  of  manners. 

*  Tlie  Ijritith  Cimbri  derived  their  orjgin  from  tiie  Gallic  col6- 
pics  jvho,  in  remote  antiquity,  had  fettled  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Tlieic,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  the  Sarmatse,  returned,  in  all  their 
original  barbarifm,  into  the  regions  of  the  South.  During  their 
ffparation  from  their  mother  nation,  their  language  and  manners 
muft  have  fuffcred  fuch  a  confiderable  change,  that  it  is  extremely 
lioubtful  whether  their  dialect  of  the  Celtic  and  that  of  the  old 
^ritifli  Gael  were,  at  the  arrival  of  the  former  in  this  iflanci,  re- 
ciprocally undern.ood  by  both  nations.r— The  third  colony  differed 
in  every  thing  from  the  Gael,  and  Cimbri.  Tiieir  manners  were 
more  humanized  ;  and  their  tongue,  though  perhaps  corrupted, 
was  more  copious.  They  had  left  the  continent  at  a  period  of 
advanced  civility.  Their  character  changed  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  and  new  inventions  had  introduced  new  words 
and  i]ew  exprelHons  into  their  language. 

*  But  though  the  three  nations  who  polTefTed  the  Brltifli  Ides  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans  fpoke  three  diltin<5l  dialefts,  and  diffcre'4 
materially  from  one  another  in  the  formation  of  their  phrafes,  and 
conftrucljon  Cf  their  fentences,  the  radical. woids  ufed  by  all  were 
certainly  ti^.e  Gm-e,  The  names  of  places  in  the  Roman  Britain, 
however  much  diigpifsd  they  may  have  been  by -the^  orthography 
of  the  wkireh  of  the  emoire,  may  be,  with  great  ficiliiy,  traced  tb 
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tlieirong'inal  meaning  in  the  language  fpoken  to  this  day  by  the  po- 

llcrity  ofthe  Gai-l  in  the  northern  Britain. 

*  To  defcend  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  petty  tribes  into 
which  the  three  Briti(h  nations  were  fubdivided,  would  neither 
furnifti  inftru6tion  nor  amulement.  The  Cimbri  and  BelgEc,  falling 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans  foon  after  they  were  mentioned  by 
hiftorians,  were  loft  in  the  general  name  of  Britons  j  and  the  in- 
t^nal  ftate  of  the  Gael  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland  is  covered  with 
that  impenetrable  cloud  which  invariably  involves  illiterate  nations 
who  lie  beyond  the  information  of  foreign  writers.* 

k%  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  the  author  of  this  Intro- 
du6lio«,  is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic  laa- 
guage,  we  (hall  here  give  our  readers  his  etymon  of  Albion, 
and  Britain,  both  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  fame  idea. 

*  Alba  or  Albin,  the  name  of  which  the  ancient  Scots,  in  their 
native  language,  have,  from  all  antiquity,  diftinguilhed  their  own 
divifion  of  Britain,  feems  to  betlv2  fountain  from  which  the  Greeks 
deduced  their  Albion.  It  was  natural  for  the  Gael,  who  tranfmi- 
jprated  from  the  low  plains  of  Belgium,  to  call  the  more  elevated 
land  (A  Britain  by  a  name  exprefiive  of  the  face  of  the  country.  AVj 
or  alpi  in  the  Celtic  fignifies  high,  and  in  invariably,  a  country.— •■ 
The  name  of  Albion  being  impoled  upon  the  Idand  by  the  Gael, 
tbefirft  colony  was  known  before  the  appellation  which  the  Romaiu 
iatinizcd  into  Britiannia. 

*  The  Cimbri,  the  fecond  Celtic  colony  who  pafTed  into  Britain, 
arriving  in  Belgium,  and  defcrying  Albion,  gave  it  a  new  name, 
exprelTive  of  the  fame  idea  which  lirft  fuggefted  the  appellatioa  of 
Albion  to  the  Gael.  Comparing  the  elevated  coaft  of  Ei-itain  to 
the  fenny  plains  of  the  lower  Germany,  they  called  it  Brait-an,  a 
word  compounded  of  brait  high,  and  an  or  in  a  country. 

*  This  new  name  never  extended  itfelf  to  the  Gael  or  North  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  pofterity  of  the  Cimbri  have  loft  it  in  the  progrefs  of 
time.  The  Scottifli  and  Irifli  Gael  have  brought  down  the  name  of 
Alba  or  Albin  to  the  prefent  age  ;  the  WelOi'ufe  no-general  appel- 
lation. The  asra  of  its  irapofition  ought  to  be  fixed  as  far  back  as 
the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  Ifland.  The  Phoenicians  of  Gade$ 
and  the  Maflilian  Phoceans,  who  traded  to  the  ports  of  Britain, 
learned  the  name  of  tiie  natives,  and  communicated  it  to  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.* 

The  next  fuhjedl  of  the  Introduftion  is  the  origin  of  the 
Scots,  for  determining  which  we  entirely  agree  in  deviating 
from  the  opinion  of  Tacitus.  For  the  language  of  a  people 
affords  fuch  an  intrinfic  evidence  of  their  extract,  as  muft;  be 
fufficient  to  overiuru  the  authority  of  every  oilier  fp^cies  of 
conjedlure. 

*  It  is  unneceflary  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Cornelius  Tscitug 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  ancient  inhab  tants  of  North  Britain. 
The  name  by  which  the  celebrated  writer  himfelfdiftinguiflies  their 
country,  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  they  came  from  a  very 
<4ifferent  quarter  of  the  continent  than  what  he  fuppofed.  Wheii 
the  arms  of  the  empire  under  Julius  Agricolalaid  open  ail  the  na- 
tioiis  of  Britaiij  to  the  euquiiy  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  already 
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obferved  that  the  whole  ifland  was poffcffed  by  three  nations,  whoiil 
Tacitus  endeavours  to  deduce  from  communities  on  the  continent 
very  diftant  from  one  another.  The  pofterity  of  two  of  thofe  na- 
tions prelerve,  to  this  day,  in  their  names,  proofs  that  altogether 
fubvert  this  opinion.  The  Silures  or  Cumri  of  the  fouth,  it  has 
already  appeared,  had  a  much  better  title  to  a  Germanic  extra6tioiii 
than  the  Gael  of  Caledonia. 

*  The  Gael,  or  ancient  Gauls,  having  tranfmigratcd  from  the 
continent  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  civil  life  had  made  but  very 
little  progrcfs  among  them,  mull  have  maintained  themfelvea 
chiefly  by  hunting;  and  we  may  fuppofe,  that  in  purfuit  of  their 
game  they  foon  extended  themfelves  to  the  northern  extremity  of' 
the  illand.  A  people  whofe  fubfiltence  arifes  chiefly  from  the  chace 
aie  never  numerous  ;  it  is  confequently  natural  to  believe  that  the 
Cimbri  met  with  little  cppcfition  from  the  Gael,  when  the  former 
paffed  from  the  continent  and  feizcd  upon  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
Britain. 

*  In  proportion  as  the  Cimbri  advanced  towards  the  north,  the 
Gael,  being  circumfcribed  within  narrower  limits,  were  forced  to 
tranijnigrate  into  the  iflands  which  crowd  the  northern  and  vveftern 
coaits-  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  period,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
place  the  firlt  great  migiation  of  the  Britilh  Gael  into  Ireland  ;  that 
kingdotn  being  much  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  Galloway  and 
Cantyre,  than  many  of  the  Scottifli  ifles  are  to  the  continent  of 
North  Britain.  This  vicinity  of  Ireland  had  probably  drawn  partial 
emigrations  from  Caltdonia  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  irt 
Briiain;  but  when  thefe  interlopers  prefled  upon  the  Gaai  front 
the  Ibuth,  it  is  reidbnable  to  conclude  that  numerous  colonies 
paffed  over  into  an  ifland  fo  near,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  their  ori* 
ginal  country  in  climate  and  fertility. 

*  The  inhabiiants  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Gaul  crofHng,  in  an 
after  age,  the  Britiih  Channel,  cftabllftied  themfelves  on  that  part 
of  our  ifland  which  liesnearcft  to  the  continent ;  and,  moving  gra- 
dually towards  the  north,  drove  the  Cimbri  beyond  the  Severn  and 
Humbcr.  The  G::el  of  the  north,  reduced  within  limits  dill  more 
circumfcribed  by  the  preflnre  of  the  Cimbri,  feat  frelh  colonies  into 
Ireland,  while  the  Scottifl)  friths  became  a  natural  and  ftrong 
boundary  towards  the  fcuth  to  thofe  Gael  who  remained  in 
Britain. 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  after  the  Belgic  invaiion  of  the  fouthern  Bri- 
tain, that  the  Gaifl  of  the  northern  divifion  formed  themfelves  into 
a  regular  communiiy,  to  repel  the  incroachment  of  the  Cimbri 
upon  their  territories.  To  the  country  which  they  themfelves  pof- 
felfed  they  gave  the  name  of  Ca'el  dochy  which  is  the  only  appellation 
the  Scots,  wiio  fpeak  the  Galic  language,  know  for  their  own  di- 
vifipn  of  Britain.  Caei  dock  is  a  compound  made  up  of  Gael  or  Caeli 
the  firft  colony  of  the  ancient  Gauls  who  tranfmigratcd  into  Britain, 
and  Dochy  a  diftriiEt  or  divifion  of  a  country.  The  Romans,  by 
tranfpofing  the  letter  L  in  Ca'e'ly  and  by  foftening  Into  a  Latin  ter- 
minaiiou  the  ch  of  Dock,  formed  the  well-known  name  of  Cale- 
donia.' 

This  ingenious  etymon  was  communicated  by  the  author  to 
D^.  Macpherfon,  who  adopted  it  in  his  Differtations. 

The  origin  of  the  Bririfh  nations  being  eftabliflied  upon  the 
moft  incontrovertible  principles  of  critical  invedigation,  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  more  probable,  than  that  Ireland  was  thence  fupplicd 
Wirh  its  inhabitants.  This  opinion  is  not  only  countenanced 
by  the  more  remote  fitiiation  of  that  illand  from  the  continent, 
which  was  the  fource  of  all  the  weftern  migrations  ;  but  it  is 
even  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  moft  antient  hiftorians. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  fayS  our  author,  mentions  it  as  a  faft  well 
Known  in  his  time,  that  the  Irifh  were  of  Britifh  extradt,  as  well  ai 
that  the  Britons  themfelves  derived  their  blood  from  the  Gauls. 
Cornelius  Tacitus  afiirtns  that  the  nature  and  manners  of  the  Irifh 
did  not,  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  differ  much  from  the  Britons; 
and  many  foreign  writers  of  great  authority  give  their  teftimony  to 
the  Britllh  deicent  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland.'— 

*  The  name  of  Gael,  ftill  retained  by  the  old  Irifh,  fufficientlj 
demonltrates  that  they  derive  their  blood  from  thofe  Gael  or  Gauis, 
who,  in  an  after  period,  were  diftinguKhed  in  Britain  by  the  nama 
of  Caledonians.  The  wildeft  enthufiafts  in  Hibernian  auti<juitiet 
never  once  alTcited  that  the  Caledonians,  or  their  pofterity  the 
Pi6ts,  were  otTiiih  extradl ;  yet  nothing  is  better  afcertained  than 
that  the  ancient  Britons  of  theSouth,  gave  to  the  Scots,  the  Pi6Vs, 
and  the  Irifli,  t^ie  common  name  of  Gael  ;  and  confequently  that 
they  very  juftly  concluded  that  the  three  nations  derived  their 
origin  from  the  fame  fource,  the  ancient  Gael  of  the  continent. 

*  The  Britilh  Gael,  in  an  early  age,  extending  themfelves  to  the 
very  extremities  of  thclfland,  defcried  Ireland  irom  the  Mulls  of 
Gallowaj  and  Cantire,  and  crofling  the  narrow  channel  which  fe* 
parates  the  two  countries,  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Irifh  na- 
tion. In  proportion  as  frefh  emigrants  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  forced  the  ancient  Gael  towards  the  North  in  Britain,  more 
colonies  tranfmigrated  into  Ireland  from  the  promontories  which 
we  have  fo  often  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  after  the 
arriv  d  of  the  Cimbri  in  Britain,  a  number  of  the  Gael,  fufficient  to 
deferve  the  name  of  a  nation,  fettled  themfelves  in  Ireland.  But 
they  became  fo  numerous  pn  that  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Belg.-e  in  Britain,  that  the  colonies  which  tranfmigrated  from  that 
nation  into  Ireland  were,  together  with  their  language,  manners, 
and  cuftoms,  loft  in  the  Gael ;  fo  that  in  one  fenfe  the  Caledonians 
may  be  reckoned  the  fole  progenitors  of  the  old  Irifh. 

*  When  the  Gael  arrived  firft  in  Ireland  they  naturally  gave  it  the 
name  of  lar-in,  or  the  Weftern  Country,  in  contradiftinftion  to 
their  original  fettlement  in  Britain.  From  lar  in  is  not  only  to  be 
deduced  theEirin  of  the  Irifti  themfelves,  but  thofe  various  names 
by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguiftied  their  ifland.  The 
appellation  of  !ar-in  was  not  altogether  confined  to  Ireland  by  the 
Gael  of  North  Britain.  They  gave  it  alio  to  thofe  numerous  Iflands 
vhich  crowd  the  weftern  coafts  of  Caledonia  j  but  when  by  degrees 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  vaft  extent  of  Ireland,  when  com- 
pared to  the  ether  Scottifh  liles,  they  called  it  by  an  emphalis 
Hlaiin,  or  HT^rin,  the  we(l:ern  country  or  ifland. 

*  Hihernia,  the  mort  common  name  by  which  the  Romans  dif- 
tinguifhed  Ireland,  may  appear  to  fome  too  remote  in  the  pronun- 
ciation and  orthography  from  Tar  in,  or  H'Erin,  to  be  derived  from 
either.  This  difficulty  is  eafily  removed.  Julius  Caefar  mentions, 
for  the  firft  time,  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Hibernia.  One  of  two 
realbns  induced  the  illuftiious  writer  to  ufe  that  appellation.  He 
tither  I.itiniaied  the  U  Yverdhon  of  the  fouthern  Britains,  or,  what 
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is  more  probable,  he  annexed  to  Ireland  a  name  which  fiiited  his 
own  ideas  of  its  air  and  climate.  The  Romans,  long  after  the  cx^ 
pedition  of  Caefar,  entertained  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  rbe^ 
climate  of  Ireland  ;  Strabo  thought  that  the  feveiity  of  the  weather 
rendered  that  ifland  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  Pomponiua 
Mela  was  told  that  corn  never  ripened  there  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons.  The  attention  of  Casfar  was  engaged 
by  much  more  important  objects  than  in  informing  himfelf  minutely 
concerning  the  climate  of  a  country  to  which  he  never  intended  to 
carry  his  arms.  If  Strabo  and  Mela,  whofe  fubje^l  led  to  enqui- 
ries of  tliat  kind,  fuppofedthat  the  air  of  Ireland  was  extremely 
intemperate,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Cafar  fhould  have  fallen  into  a 
ijmilar  miltake;  and  we  may  from  this  circumftance  conclude  that 
Ive  foi  jned  the  name  of  Hibernia  from  the  adje«!;>ive  Hiburnus.  He 
thought  that  a  perpetual  winter  reigned  in  Ireland  j  and  he  was 
jufonned  that,  in  the  lefler  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood,  one 
ivinter  night  was  equal  to  thirty  in  Italy.' 

The  author  afterwards  expofes,  at  confiderable  length,  the 
abfurdity  of  the  ficlion  that  letters  were  known  in  ireland 
many  ages  before  Greece  itfelf  eirierged  from  ignorance  and 
barbarity.  This  riciiculous  fable  has  already  been  exploded  by 
Camden,  Bolandus,  and  Innes.  The  learned  Ufher  appears 
to  have  been  (b  fenfible  of  its  extravagance,  that  he  is  totally 
filent  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
even  Sir  James  Ware,  though  an  avowed  advocate  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  renounced  the  Irifli  pretenfions  to  any 
knowledge  of  an  alphabet,  before  it  was  introduced  by  St  Pa- 
trick. In  faf^,  the  fabulous  tranfaftions,  which  have  been 
adduced  by  the  Irilh  antiquarians,  in  fupport  of  their  ancient 
pretenfions  to  literature,  afford  fufficient  pioof,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  ifland  were  involved,  not  only  in  the  groffert: 
ignorance,  but  the  meaneft  credulity,  before  the  period  above- 
mentioned.  Tiiis  fubjed  has  been  fo  fully  difculTed  by  other 
writers,  that  we  doubt  not  but  the  modern  literati  of  Ireland, 
who,  we  are  perfuaded,  are  no  abettors  of  the  fyffem  of  the 
fileas  and  fenachies,  will  think  that  our  author  here  has  en- 
tered upon  a  very  unneceflary  invelligation.  As  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  however,  has  added  a  few  arguments  to  what  have 
been  formerly  advanced,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  an 
extraft  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  It  is  unnecefiary,  with  Bolandus  and  Innes,  to  purfue  the 
abettors  of  the  pretended  literature  of  Ireland,  before  the  mi0ioi> 
St.  Patrick,  through  all  the  maze  of  a  conteft,  in  which  politive  af-- 
Jfertions,  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  fupply  the  place  of  argument. 
To  a  brief  detail  of  fome  other  unanfwerable  objedions  advanced 
by  the  two  learned  writers,  we  (hall  annex  fome  additional  ob- 
iervations,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  difpute.  Keating,  O'Fla- 
herty,  and  Toland,  upon  the  authority  of  the  book  of  Lecan,  a 
roanufcript  fcarcely  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  afiirm  that 
one  Phepius  Farfa  invented  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irifh 
aJphabets,  together  with  the  Ogum  of  Ireland,  little  more  than  a 
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OCntury  after  the  univerfal  deluge.  A  legend  which  fays  that  the 
Gieck  alphabet  wat  invented  many  ages  before  Cecrops  and  Cad- 
mus, and  the  Latin  chara6lers  feventcen  centuries  before  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  people,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  any  feiious  con- 
lideration.  But  this  idle  flory  is  not  more  pregnant  with  abfurdity 
thnn  the  mention  that  is  made  of  Adam,  Cain,  Noah,  the  deluge, 
Mofes,  Ph.Traoh,  and  m:my  other  names  and  tranfaftions  in  tlie 
Old  Tellament,  in  annals  fa  id  to  have  been  written  many  ages  before 
Chrifiianity  introduced  into  Europe  any  knowledge  of  the  Jewiih 
hiliory  and  antiquities. 

*  The  Irlfh  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Bethluilhion,  notwithftanding  the  arbitrary  tranfpofition  of 
the  letters,  and  the  puerile  fancy  of  impoling  upon  them  the  names 
oiivtt%y  by  the  bards  and  fenachi?s  of  the  middle  ages,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin,  ftill  continue  to  inlift  that  their  anceftorfi, 
jn  remote  antiquity,  made  ufe  of  characters  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Ogum.  Ogum  is  a  word  which  has  no  affinity  with  any 
other  in  the  Irifh  language,  and  feems  therefore  to  have  been  a 
cant-name  impofed  upon  a  fpecies  of  Ilenography  or  cypher,  in 
which  the  old  IriHi,  like  many  other  nations,  wrote  their  feaets. 
Sir  James  Ware,  whofe  authority  is  often  cited  to  prove  the  ex- 
jUence  of  the  Ogum,  (htws  plainly  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ihort  hand, 
vajied  according  to  the  fancy  of  thofe  that  ufed  it,  and  confequently 
that  it  did  not  meiit  the  title  of  an  alpt)abet. 

*  There  is  no  circumdance  more  conclufive  againft  thelearnin* 
of  the  Pagan  Jriih,  than  the  contradictions  between  the  ancient 
writers,  and  thofe  of  the  modern  annalilts  of  Ireland.  The  anti- 
quaries of  that  country,  in  proportion  as  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
^yorid  became  more  and  more  known  to  them,  reformed,  new- 
modelled,  and  retrenched  the  extravagancies  of  the  firft  rude 
draught  of  Hibernian  antiquities  formed  by  the  bards  and  fileas. 
Had  letters  been  cultivated  in  Ireland  in  fo  early  a  period  as  is  pre- 
tended, fyftems  of  the  hiftory  of  that  country  would  have  been  ie> 
anciently  formed,  and  fo  well  eftabliflied  by  the  fanclion  of  their 
antiquity,  that  neither  Keating  or  OTlaherty  durft,  in  the  feven- 
teenth  age,  give  a  complete  turn  to  the  Irifh  antiquities.  But  that 
no  fuch  lyltem  was  formed,  is  demonftrable  from  the  filence  con- 
cerning the  times  of  Heathenifm,  in  the  moft  ancient  annals  of 
Ireland,  of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  any  fatisfaclory  proof. 

*  To  clofe  with  one  decifive  argument  this  controverfy  :  It  is  to 
be  obferved  that  the  fettlement  of  the  Milefians,  under  the  name 
of  Scots,  in  Ireland,  about  a  thonfhnd  years  before  the  Chriftian 
acra,  is  the  capital  point  eftabliflied  by  the  pretended  literature  of 
the  heathen  Irifh.  Should  this  early  fettlement  be  once  afcer- 
tained,  it  naturally  ought  to  follow  that  the  Britifh  Scots  derived 
their  blood  from  thofe  of  Ireland  ;  if  they  did,  they  mull  have  car- 
ried  with  them  to  Caledonia  that  learning,  fcience,  and  civility, 
which  had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  their  mother  country  be- 
fore they  tranfmigrated  from  it.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Britifh  Scots  were  an  illiterate  people,  and  involved  in  bar- 
barifm,  even  after  St.  Patrick's  mifTion  to  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
The  abettors  of  the  Irifli  antiquities  are  then  reduced  into  this  di- 
lemma; either  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  did  not  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  Ireland,  or  elfe  the  Irifh  had  not  any  knowledge  of  let- 
ters when  the  Britifli  Scots  tranfmigrated  from  their  country.  If 
the  lirit  pofition  is  true,  the  whole  credit  of  the  Milefian  llory  is 
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at  an  end;  if  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  faf^,  no  memory 
remains  in  Ireland  of  tranfadlions  prior  to  the  miflion  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  reign  of  Leogaire. 

'  From  the  general  refult  of  our  enquiry  upon  this  fubjeft,  we 
tnay  conclude  with  Sir  James  Ware,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
age.  We  may  alfo,  with  the  fame  learned  writer,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  account  of  their  Heathen  anceftors,  retailed  by 
the  annalirts,  antiquaries,  and  hiftorians  of  Ireland,  are  the  im- 
poftures  of  later  a^es.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  writers  of  that 
country,  who  undci  flood  the  ancient  Galic,  had  not  given  room 
to  fufpeft  that  they  themfelves  were  confcious  of  thofe  impoftures, 
by  their  concealing  from  the  public  thofe  monuments  of  their  aa« 
cient  hiftory  from  which  they  pretend  to  derive  their  information. 
J5ut  had  they  given  them  to  the  world,  it  is  highly  probable 
tliat  external  argument  would  be  veiy  unneceflary  to  prove  that 
the  literature  of  Ireland  commenced  with  the  miiCon  of  St.  Pa- 
trick. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  wonder  that  the  Irifh  remain  fo  long 
tveddedto  a  ridiculous  fyftem  of  antiquities,  which  throws  the  re- 
proach of  credulity  upon  their  nation.  Every  other  poliflied  people, 
who,  in  the  times  of  ignorance,  had  fet  up  high  fchemes  of  anti« 
quity,  have  now  extricated  their  hiftory  from  the  fables  of  their 
dark  ages.  Had  there  been  a  fcarcity  of  men  of  abilities  and  learn- 
ang  in  Ireland,  fome  excufe  might  be  framed  for  this  blind  attach- 
ment to  the  legends  of  the  bards.  But  as  that  country  hath  pro- 
duced very  able  men,  and  qualified  to  form  a  folid  foundation  for 
a  true  hiftory  of  their  anceltors,  they  deferve  to  be  feverely  ani- 
madverted upon,  for  not  refcuing  their  antiquities  from  that  ob- 
fcurity  and  f:i5lion  in  which  they  have  l>etn  involved,  by  fome  mo- 
dern, prejudiced,  and  injudicious  writers.' 
\To  be  cantinuiil.   ] 

Vll.  The  PraQict  of  Phjfe  in  General^  as  delinjered  in  a  Courfe  tf 
Lt&urti  on  the  7  hecry  of  Oifeafe%y  and  the  proper  Method  of  treats 
ing  them.  By  Theophilus  Lobb,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Col. 
Itge  of  Phyjiciam  in  Loudon,  and  f.  R.  S.  z  l^oli.  81/0.  g/, 
Buckland. 

'T~'HIS  work  confifts  of  a  courfe  of  twenty-four  ledurest 
-*'  which  are  written  in  the  aphcriflical  manner,  and  appear 
to  have  been  compofed  wiih  a  particular  attention  to  perfpi- 
cuity.  The  firft  fevcntecn  are  chiefly  caiployed  on  fuch  phy- 
fiological  fubje61s,  as  are  fubfcrvient  towards  acqin  ing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  cf  rational  practice.  After  treating  in 
general  of  the  conflruiflion  and  ceconomy  of  the  body,  the  au- 
thor prefents  us  with  feveral  pertinent  obfervations  on  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  confequenccs  of  diminilliing  it;  as 
likewi-'e  on  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  fluids,  and  the  humours 
fecreted  from  the  blood.  He  next  ccnfiders  the  different  con- 
llitutions  and  idiofyncrafies  of  human  bodies,  fliewing  likewife 
the  various  clafles  into  which  difeafes  may  be  dillributed,  and 
the  general   principles  cr   rules   of  pra^ice  for  curing   them. 
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That  our  read.rs  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  the  author's  method,  we  (hall  lay  before  them  an  extraft 
from  this  part  of  the  ledures. 

'  Ift  Principle.  That  in  difleinpers  which  proceed  from 
too  great  a  quantityof  the  blood,  blood  ihould  be  taken  away  by 
the  lancet,  or  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  draw  ofFfo  much  blood,  as  will  fink  the 
quantity  of  it  below  the  ftandard  of  health  ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
degree  of  evacuation  from  the  blood  veflels  will  not  only  ren- 
der t!ie  quantity  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  alfo  diminifti  the 
vital  ftrength,  and  be  a  hurt  to  the  patient,  in  proportion  to 
the  deficiency  made  in  the  quantity  of  his  blood  by  the  excefi 
of  the  evacuation. 

'  And  it  deferves  confideratlon,  that  an  over.  large  evacua- 
tion from  the  blood  veflels  in  plethorick  bodies,  removes  in- 
deed  the  general  caufe  of  difeafes  intended  to  be  removed  by 
it;  but  then  it  certainly  brings  another  general  caufe  of  dif- 
cales  to  fubfift  in  the  blood,  even  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  the  blood,  which  can  never  be  a  right  practice. 

*  lid.  Principle.  That  when  the  mufcular  fibres  and  animal 
veflels  are  rigid,  befides  lefliening  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
aqueous  liquors,  nitrous,  mucilaginous,  and  oleaginous  me- 
dicines, and  fuch  like  things,  (hould  be  advifed. 

*  Hid  Principle.  That  when  the  lymphatic  fluid  exceeds  ia 
quantity,  evacuation  fhould  be  made  by  urine,  or  ftool,  or 
fweat. 

*  IVth  Principle.  That  when  the  mufcular  fibres  and  ani- 
mal veflels  are  lax,  befides  the  evacuations  mentioned,  thofe 
medicines  fliould  be  direfted,  which  may  bring  the  component 
parts  of  thofe  folids  to  a  clofer  union,  and  a  firmer  cohefion. 

*  Vth  Principle*  That  in  difeafes  which  arife  from  an  ex- 
cefs  in  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  .fluid,  thofe  medicines  (hould 
be  prefcribed,  which  may  lefien  its  quantity,  and  remove  the 
cxcefs. — What  thefe  are  will  be  fliewn  in  their  proper  place. 

*  Vlth  Principle.  That  in  difeafes,  when  the  quantity  of 
the  animal  fluids  does  not  exceed  the  fl:andard  of  health,  or  is 
not  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  evacuations  by  bleeding,  or 
purging,  or  otherwife,  ought  not  to  be  made  :  becaufe  they 
will  then  render  the  quantity  of  them  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  introduce  a  deficiency  into  the  body, 
which  is  one  caufe  of  difeafes,  and  fhould  therefore  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

*  Vllth  Principle.  That  in  difeafes,  which  are  produced 
only  by  f  ^me  wrong  or  bad  quality  of  the  blood  and  other 
fiuids  of  the  body,  medicines  by  which  the  morbific  quality 
may  be  altered  and  deftroyed,  Ihould  only  be  advifed,  as  the 
proper  remedies. 
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*  And  it  is  as  irrational  to  endeavour  curing  (\\t\\  d^reaffc? 
by  making  evacuations,  and  diminiiliing  the  quantity  of  the 
animal  fluids,  as  it  would  be  in  dirtempers  which  refult  merely 
from  too  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  fluids,  to  attempt  a  remo- 
val of  them  by  alterative  medicines,  with  a  negleft  of  the 
proper  evacuations  which  ougUt  to  be  made. 

*  Vlllth  Principle.  That  when  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
is  too  little,  endeavours  fl)ould  be  ufed  to  make  up  its  defici- 
ency by  diredling  thofe  aliments  which  moP.  cafily  may  be  af- 
fimulated,  or  tranfmuted  into  blood. 

'  This  is  an  important  rule  of  medical  praflice,  becaufe  the 
keeping  fick  perfons,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  too  low  in  their  diet, 
may  occafion  their  finking  under  their  diflemper. 

*  JXth.  Principle.  That  when  the  quantity  of  the  lymphatic 
fluid  is  too  little,  the  deficiency  fliotjld  be  fupplied  by  fufficient 
quantities  of  fuch  watery,  diluting  liquors,  as  may  moft  eafily 
be  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  tranfmuted  into  lymph. 

*  Xth  Principle.  That  when  the  nervous  fluid  is  too  little  in 
quantity,  medicines  proper  to  promote  the  incrcafe  of  the  fe- 
cretion  of  that  fluid,  and  fuirabl:»  cordials  fliould  be  advifed. 

*  Xlth  Principle.  That  in  difeafes  produced  by  complex 
caufcs,  each  concurring  caufe  fliould  be  confidered,  and  the 
remedies  fiiould  be  carefully  adapted  for  tlie  removal  of  them.* 

Dr.  Lobb  feems  to  have  been  particularly  explicit  in  endea- 
vouring to  afcertain  the  proximate  caufe  of  difeafes,  and  to 
make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  leading  and  elementary 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  pradice  :  on  which 
account,  he  is  generally  lefs  copious  than  other  fyfl:ematical 
writers  in  the  treatment  of  the  feveral  difeafes.  His  opinion 
of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hooping-cough,  may  be  fufti' 
cient  to  fliew  the  judgment  with  which  he  conduced  his  in- 
quiries, 

*  The  hooping  cough  (tuj^i  eonvuljiva  infantum)  is  a  difeafe 
which  very  much  dcfervcs  our  confideration  ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
irember  that  I  have  met  with  a  clear  explanation,  or  account, 
cf  its  produ-6live  caufe  in  any  author. 

*  It  is  called  the  hooping  cough  from  the  found  which  the 
convulfive  motions  forcibly  extort  from  children  in  their  fits 
of  coughing. 

*  I  may  obferve  that  a  fir  of  coughing  fc-ldom  ceafes  till  a 
vomiting  is  brought  on,  and  a  humour  thereby  evacuated,  un^ 
lefs  the  child  happens  to  fwallow  it.  This  mntter,  thrown  out 
by  vomiting,  is  generally  clear  and  vifcous  like  a  mucilage  or 
jelly. 

»  The  caufe  of  this  dircafe,  in  my  opinion,  k  a  diminution 
of  the  infcnfible  perli)iration. 

*  lap- 
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*  I  apprehend  that  in  children,  as  their  veiTels  are  unlver- 
fally  more  lax  than  thofe  of  adult  bodies,  fo  their  lymphatic 
arteries  are  alfo  more  lax,  and  the  diameters  of  them  more 
eafily  enlarged.  And  therefore,  that  when  the  quantity  ufually 
excreted  from  the  body  by  infenfible  perfpiratioii,  happens  by 
any  occafion  to  be  diminifhed,  there  then  often  occurs  a  greater 
flow  of  lymph  through  the  lymphatic  vefiels  into  the  air-vefi- 
cles  of  the  lungs  than  in  the  time  of  pcrfedt  health ;  whence 
the  hooping  cough. 

*  The  lymph,  evacuated  into  the  alr-veficles  clear,  (by  the 
exhalation  of  the  thinner,  mod  limpid  parts  of  it,  continually 
with  the  breath)  acquires  the  confiftence  of  a  vifcous  mucilage 
or  jelly ;  which,  when  it  encreafes  to  a  certain  quantity,  occa- 
lions  a  cough,  which  does  not  ceafe  till  it  is  brought  up  from 
the  lungs.  Then  all  is  quiet  till  a  certain  frefli  quantity  is 
emptied  into  the  lungs. 

*  The  reafon  why  the  fits  of  coughing  return  in  fome  chil- 
dren more  frequejitly  than  in  others,  and  in  the  fame  children 
oftener  fome  weeks  than  in  others,  is  probably  this,  viz.  the 
quantity  of  the  vifcous  humour,  neceflary  to  occafion  a  fit  of 
coughing,  is  in  fome  children  fooner  colleded  from  the  lym- 
phatic vcflels  than  in  others;  and  in  the  fame  children,  in 
fome  weeks  or  days,  it  is  colleded  in  ihorter  fpaces  of  time, 
than  in  others. 

*  This  account  of  the  difeafe,  under  our  confideration, 
implies,  indeed,  that  the  vifcous,  clear,  jelly-like  humour, 
which  children  throw  out  of  their  mouths  in  fits  of  the  hoop- 
ing cough,  (often  in  large  quantities)  comes  from  the  lungs, 
and  not  from  the  ftomach. 

'  The  reafon  for  my  opinion  is  this,  viz.  whatever  matter 
or  phlegm  happens  to  be  lodged  in  the  llomach,  if  it  creates 
very  uneafy  fenfations,  may  bring  on  vomitings,  as  in  fuch 
cafes  daily  happens  among  children,  but  not  a  cough,  and 
efpecially  not  a  fit  of  coughing,  for  feveral  minutes  before  any 
vomiting  happens. 

*  It  is  a  thing  incomprehenfible  to  me,  how  any  humour  in 
a  (late  of  reft  in  the  ftomach,  and  a  humour  which  excites  no 
vomiting,  no  ftomach-ficknefs,  or  lothing,  can  acl  as  a  ftimu- 
li>s  on  the  larynx,  and  produce  an  inceffant  coughing  for  mi- 
nutes before  a  vomiting  is  exerted. 

*  But  it  fccms  eafy  to  apprehend  that  an  acrimonious  vifcous 
liumour,  cxtravafated  into  the  air-veficles  in  the  Inngs,  may 
(when  the  quantity  of  it  is  increafed  to  a  certain  degree)  by 
the  aftion  of  the  air  palfirg  to  and  from  it,  irritate  the  nerves 
terminating  under  the  membrane  which  lines  the  a/pera  arteria, 
and  afi^efl  the  whole  membrane,  even  to  the  larynx,  and  excite 
that  violent  coughing  which  happens  in  this  difeafe. 
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*  This  coughing,  as  it  occallons  the  lungs  more  vtolentif 
to  contraft,  and  expand  themfelves,  muft  unavoidably  agitate 
and  move  the  vifcous  jelly-like  humour,  lodged  in  the  air-ve- 
ficles  upwards  till  it  comes  into  the  mouth,  thence  it  is  with 
violence  thrown  out  of  the  body. 

*  The  confiderarion  of  what  has  been  now  delivered  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  an  attention  to  the  ftate  of  body  which  thofe 
children  are  under  who  have  this  cough  (who  are  weakly  aitd 
of  an  obftru6ted  habit)  will  lead  us  to  the  following  obferva- 
tions : 

*  Obf.  I.  That  an  air  too  cold  or  too  moid  lefTened  the 
quantity  that  fhould  have  perfpired  from  their  bodies,  brought 
on  a  morbid  quality  of  their  blood,  and  occafioned  obftruc- 
tions  in  fome  of  the  perfpiratory  veflels,  through  a  deficiency 
in  the  ftrength  of  the  ad\ion  of  their  vital  organs. 

*  Obf.  2.  To  prpmote  the  curing  children  ill  of  this  difeafe, 
they  fhould  be  kept  within  doors,  and  in  fuch  a  temperate 
warmth  as  may  conduce  to  the  opening  the  pex/piratory  porcs, 
and  promoting  the  infenfible  perfpiration. 

*  Obf.  3.  Thofe  medicines  which  may  remove  the  morbid 
quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  obftruftions  refulring  from  iti 
and  which  may  ftrengthen  the  adion  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
recover  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  are  the  proper  remedies. 

*  The  remedies,  which  in  my  experience  have  been  effec- 
tual for  curing  the  hooping-cough,  have  been  mixtures,  of 
powders,  compounded  of  tlie  fait  of  wormwood,  cochineal, 
calx  of  antimony,  millipedes  prepared,  fiovver  of  fulphur,  &c. 
proportioning  the  dofes  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children  : 
intermixing,  now  and  then,  a  gentle  purge  of  manna,  to 
carry  from  the  ftomach  or  bowels  the  phlegm  which  may  have 
been  fvvallowed  by  the  child.  I  fay  gentle  purge,  becaufe  that 
will  not  hinder  or  leflen  the  difcharge  by  ihe  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration, and  yet  be  effectual  to  clear  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
of  what  (hould  be  evacuated  by  flool. 

'  Blifters  may  be  fometimes  ordered  with  advantage, 

*  As  for  diet  proper  in  this  difeafe ;  I  would  advife  apples 
boiled  foft  and  mixed  with  milk,  fweetened  with  fugar  to  the 
palate,  for  one  principal  part  of  it.  And  a  decodioh  of  figs 
with  raifins  of  the  fun  floned,  of  which  half  a  fpoonful,  or  a 
fpoonful,  may  be  given  warm  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.* 

To  thefe  leflures  are  added,  (^ire<^ion£  for  examining  pati- 
ents, and  rules  about  prefcribing.  The  author  concludes  the 
whole  with  an  earneit  exhortation'  to  his  pupils,  to  pray  to 
God  d^ily  for  alTirtance  in  the  exercife  of  their  profefTion.  Such 
advices,  though  much  inculcated  in  the  times  wlien  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  was  founded  upon  principles  lefs  afccrtaincd  than 
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fit  pfefent,  are  nojv  dirufcd  by  medical  writers,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  reckoned  fuperftitious ;  but  they  can  refleft  no  unfa* 
vourable  imputation  on  the  merit  of  Dr.  Lobb,  where  know-* 
ledge  and  fogacity  are  conspicuous  in  his  feveral  publications. 


VIII.  Ju  Enquiry  into  the  general  Eje^s  of  Heat  ;  nvitb  Obferva^ 
tions  on  the  Theories  of  Mixture.  In  Tivo  Parts,  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Form  and  U/e  of  the  principal  Vejfels  containing 
the  SubjeSs  on  njuhich  the  Effeiis  of  Heat  and  Mixture  are  to  be 
produced,     %'vo,     is.     Nourfe. 

'TpHE  Cartefians  improving  on  the  dodlrine  o{  heat,  as  laid 
-*'  down  by  the  Epicureans,  and  other  corpufcularians  who 
defined  it,  not  as  an  accident  of  fire,  but  as  an  elfential  powef 
or  property  thereof,  were  of  opinion  that  heat  confifts  in  a 
certain  motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  a  body,  rcfemb- 
ling  the  motion  whereby  the  feveral  parts  of  our  body  are  agi- 
tated by  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood,  this  principle  our 
lateft  and  beft  writers  of  mechanical,  experimental,  and  chemi* 
cal  philofophy  in  fome  meafure  feem  to  adopt ;  but  are  not  per-* 
feOly  agreed  whether  heat  be  a  peculiar  property  of  one  cer* 
tain  immutable  body  called/^r^,  or  whether  it  may  be  produced 
mechanically  in  other  bodies,  by  inducing  an  alteration  in  the 
particles  thereof.  Boeihaave  is  indeed  of  opinion,  that  the 
thing  we  call  fre  is  a  body  fui  generis^  created  fuch  ab  crigine^ 
unalterable  in  its  nature  and  properties,  and  not  either  produ- 
cible <^^  wox'o,  from  any  other  body,  nor  capable  of  being  re* 
duced  into  any  other  body,  or  of  ceafing  to  be  fire.  This  fire 
is  difFufed  equally  every  where,  and  exifts  alike,  or  in  equal 
quantity,  in  all  the  parts  of  fpace,  whether  void,  or  poflefled 
by  bodies ;  but  that  naturally,  and  in  itfelf,  it  is  perfedly  la- 
tent and  imperceptible ;  and  is  only  difcovered  by  certain  ef- 
feds  which  it  produces,  and  which  are  cognizable  by  out 
fenfes. 

The  producibility  of  heat  is  ftrongly  fupported  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who  does  not  conceive  fre  as  any  particular  fpecies  of 
body,  originally  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties,  ftre, 
according  to  him,  is  only  a  body  much  ignited,  fo  as  to  emit 
light  copioufly.  What  elfe,  fays  he,  is  red-hot  iron  than  fire  ? 
And  what  elfe  is  a  burning  coal  than  red-hot  wood  ?  Or  flame 
U(e\{,  than  red-hot  fmoke  ?  It  is  certain  that  flame  is  onl/ 
the  volatile  part  of  the  fuel  heated  red-hot,  i.  e.  fo  hot  as  to 
fhine ;  and  hence  only  fuch  bodies  as  are  volatile,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
emir  a  copious  fume,  will  flame  ;  nor  will  they  flame  longer 
than  rhey  have  fume  to  burn.  Again,  grofs  bodies  and  light 
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arc  convertible  into  one  another,  and  bodies  do  receive  mucli 
of  their  adtivity  from  the  particles  of  light,  which  enter  their 
compofition  j  there  is  no  body  lefs  apt  to  Ihine  than  water  j 
and  yet  water,  by  frequent  diftillations,  changes  into  fixed 
earth,  which,  by  a  fufficient  heaty  may  be  brought  to  fhine 
like  other  bodies.  Add,  that  the  fun  and  ftars,  according  to 
\  this  great  philofophcr,  are  no  other  than  great  earths  vehe- 

mently heated  ;  for  large  bodies,  he  obferves,  preferve  their 
heat  the  lor.geii,  their  parts  heating  one  another  :  and  why- 
may  not  great,  denfe,  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  emit  light  fo  copiouily,  as  by  the  emiflion 
and  re-adlion  thereof,  and  the  reflexions  and  refra£lions  of  the 
fays  within  the  pores,  to  grow  ftill  hotter,  till  they  arrive  at 
fuch  a  period  of  heat  as  is  that  of  the  fun ;  their  parts  alfo 
may  be  farther  preferved  from  fuming  away,  not  only  by  their 
fixity,  but  by  the  vaft  weight  and  denfity  of  their  atmofpheres 
incumbent  on  them,  and  ftrongly  compreffing  them,  and  con- 
denfmg  the  vapours  and  exhalations  arifing  from  them.  Thus^ 
we  fee,  warm  water,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  fliall  boil  as  ve«* 
hemcntly  as  the  hotteft  water  open  to  the  air  ;  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmofphere,  in  this  latter  cafe,  keeping  down 
the  vapt^urs,  and  hindering  the  cbulHtion,  till  it  has  conceived 
its  utmoft  degree  of  heat.  So,  alfo,  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
kad,  put  on  a  red-hot  iron  in  vacuo,  emits  a  fume  and  fiame  ; 
but  the  fame  mixture  in  the  open  air,  by  reafon  of  the  incum* 
bent  atmofphere,  does  not  emit  the  leaft  fenfible  flame. 

Upon  thefe,  or  principles  llmilar  to  thefc,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  this  performance  has  clearly  explained  the  general  ef- 
feds  of  heat  as  relating  to  expanfion,  fluidity,  vapour,  igni* 
tion,  and  inflammability  ;  and  after  having  defcribed  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  curious  method  of  fupplying  the  defeds  of  the  com- 
iBon  thermo  jiCter,  very  juftly  obferves,  '  that  we  cannot  by 
that  inftrument  determine  whether  one  body  has  double,  tri- 
ple, or  half  the  heat  of  another  body.  People  are  apt  to  be 
milled  in  this  particular  by  the  numerals ;  but  as  the  lowcft 
degree  of  heat  is  not  known,  we  cannot  abfolutely,  or  accu- 
rately, determine  upon  the  heat  of  bodies  being  double,  or 
triple,  of  one  another.  When  Farenheit  conftruded  his  ther- 
mometer, he  marked  the  freezing  point  thirty- two  ;  the  lovvef^ 
degree  of  heat  which  he  then  knew  being  a  mixture  of  fal  am- 
moniac and  fnow- water,  he  began  his  fcale  from  ir,  aivd  mark- 
ed it  o,  being  thirty-two  degrees  below  frofl:.  Repeated  trials 
have  fincc  brought  the  liquor  in  the  thermometer  feveral  de- 
grees below  the  point  from  whence  Farenheit  began  his  fcale. 
Boerhaave  relates  with  wonder  and  admiration  a  difcovery  of 
the  fame  Farenheit,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  fnow -water,  and 
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firong  aqua-fortis,  or  fplrit  of  nitre,  brought  the  liquor  forty 
degrees  below  o  on  his  own«fcaIe,  that  is,  feventy-two  degrees 
Jbelovv  the  freezing  point  j  and  yet  with  whatever  wonder  thtf 
doi^lor  is  difpofcd  to  view  this  artificial  cold  produced  by  Faren- 
heit,  he  well  knew  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  had  been  ob- 
ferved  in  nature  by  the  French  philolbphers,  who  wintered  un- 
der the  polar  circle.  In  Siberia,  a  very  cold  country,  and  at  a 
^reat  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  mercury  funk  ftill  more.  At 
Kevenfltoi  Oltrog,  on  the  river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  the  mercury 
in  Farenbeit's  thermometer  fell,  in  1739,  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty- five  degrees  below  o  i  and  yet,  fays  profefibr  Ammon, 
who  relates  this  remarkable  depreflion  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  animals  of  all  kinds  have  furvived  this  cold  ;  and  al- 
though, continues  he,  the  countries  throughout  which  the 
great  river  Lena  paflcs,  are  expofed  to  fuch  an  extreme  cold, 
there  are,  notwithftanding,  the  fintft,  the  moft  rare,  and  moft 
curious  plants  to  be  found  in  them  of  any  in  all  Siberia.  The 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Brown  at  Peterfburgh,  mention  de- 
preflions  of  the  thermometer  that  are  almoft  incredible.  Th^ 
mercury  froze  in  fome  of  the  trials,  and,  upon  breaking  the 
thermometers,  was  taken  out  in  a  folid  ftate,  part  of  it  fcrving 
as  it  were  for  fufpending  the  reil.  Nay,  fome  experiments  re- 
late, that  it  was  beat  out  to  the  fize  of  a  crovyn-piece  before  it 
acquired  its  original  form.  One  hundred  and  forty  degrees  be* 
low  o  on  Farenbeit's  thermometer,  feem  to  be  the  greateft  de- 
preflion for  which  there  is  any  evidence,  though  two  hundred, 
and  even  three  hundred,  are  infifted  upon.  The  truth  is,  as 
the  mercury  in  fome  of  the  experiments  confclTedly  froze,  it 
muft  have  pafled  through  the  range  of  the  tube  irregularly, 
and  by  rtarts,  falling  often  an  hundred  degrees  at  a  time  ;  a 
circumftance  which  could  not  fail  to  involve  the  whole  feries  of 
experiments  in  uncertainty  and  error. 

*  It  is,  fays  our  author,  a  curious  quefiion,  and  deferves  at- 
tention, Whether  heat  really  afls  as  an  univcrfal  agent  in  dif- 
pofing  bodies  to  evaporate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
feen  it  univerfally  promote  fluidity  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  rafh 
to  conclude  at  once  that  all  bodies  are  capable  of  being  vola- 
tilized. Certain  it  is,  there  are  many  earths,  which  may,  by 
violent  heats,  be  rendered  fluid  ;  but  have  never  been  obferved 
to  fuffer  a  diminution  in  their  weight,  or  emit  any  thing  like 
vapour.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  know  not  what  is  the 
moil  violent  poflible  degree  of  lieat ;  and  that,  rill  fuch  a  de- 
gree is  afcertained,  it  would  be  highly  unreafonable  to  conclude 
that  thefe  earths  cannot  be  volatili.'icd.  It  was  long  imagined 
that  gold  and  filver  were  perfedlly  fixed  j  and  many  experi- 
ments fecmed  to  favour  the  opinion.  .  Mr.  Boyle  put  a  qunn- 
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fity  of  gold  in  the  hotteft  part  of  a  glafs-houfe,  and  ano>re(l 
it  to  continue  there  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
found  the  gold  h\  a  ftate  of  fufion,  but  not  perceptibly  dimi- 
niflied  in  weight.  Experiments  on  a  quantity  of  frlver  were 
equally  void  of  fuccefs.  The  mafs  of  filver  had,  indeed,  loft 
a  little  of  its  weight ;  but  it  was  fa  little,  that  Mr.  Boyle  fop- 
pofed  the  diminution  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  impurities  in 
the  metal,  which,  as  he  imagined,  had  been  deftroyed  by  the 
aftion  of  the  fire.  More  recent  obfervations,  however,  and 
with  a  more  violent  heat,  that,  viz.  of  the  focus  of  a  burning 
glafs  or  mirror,  evidently  demonftrate  that  gold  emits  fteam  in 
confiderable  quantities,  which,  when  condenfed,  falls  down  iri 
finall  globules  of  that  metal.  What  happens  to  the  gold  we 
may  fairly  infer  will  happen  to  the  moft  fixed  bodies,  compa- 
ratively fpeaking,  provided  a  degree  of  heat,  fufficient  to  bring 
them  to  the  vaporific  point,  is  applied.  So  readily,  indeed, 
are  fome  philofophers  for  making  its  power  in  producing  elaftic 
vapour  an  univerfal  eff«ft  of  heat,  that  they  confider  ever/ 
elaftic  vapour  as  owing  its  exiftence  to  heat.* 

In  the  fame  judicious  manner  our  author  treats  of  ignitiorr, 
fluidity,  and  other  properties  and  effeds  of  heat,  and  defcribcs 
a  great  variety  of  experiments,  which  fufliciently  coniirm  the 
truth  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced.  To  thefe  are  added 
fome  excellent  rules,  or  cnnons,  for  etfe£\ing  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  likewife  an  Appendix,  wherern  the  form  and  ufe  of 
the  veflels,  employed  in  conducting  thofe  operations,  are  very 
minutely  defcribed. 


IX.  New- Market  :  Or  an  Efay  on  the  Turf.  Very  proper  to  b* 
had  in  all  Pockets  at  the  next  Meeting,  In  two  Vols.  Svo.  5>. 
Baldwin. 

A  Satire  on  the  diverfion  of  the  turf,  in  a  parallel  betwixt 
our  modern  New-Market  races,  and  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  at  E!is,  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  every  fifth  year. 

•  Let  me  now  drfcover  a  fecret  (fays  our  author,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  page  of  his  firft  volume)  which,  if  I  had  told  at 
firft,  my  book  had  been  lain  down  in  a  moment,  unread ;  and 
I  might  have  put,  or  rather  my  New-Market  reader,  would 
iiave  put  for  me, 

«*  Veftibulum  aate  ipfum,  primoque  in  limine  finis. 
It  is  this,  that  this  Utile  treatife  is  lefs  a  comparifon  between 
New  Market  races  and   the   Olympic  games,  than  a    mirror 
held  up  to  vice  and  folly. 
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*  in  which  may  be  fecn. 
The  very  form  and  prelTure  of  the  limes.* 

The  truth  is,  he  fl;im«  over  many  fubje^Vs  which  are  foreign 
to  his  main  defign  ;  for  we  csnnol  fay  he  treats  them  accu- 
rately. He  milbikes  a  defultory,  rambling,  fupcrficial  way  of 
writing,  for  elegant  compofition.  The  productions  of  the  late 
5terne  have  occafioned  many  light-  armed  troops  to  fally  forth 
from  Grub  ftreet. 

We  could  not  inform  our  readers  of  the  various  objefls  of 
fiis  random  fliots,  without  giving  them  an  account  of  al- 
niofl  every  page  of  his  book,  which  is  a  ftrange,  hudilled,  an- 
cmbodied  mixture  of  gaiety  and  gravity,  of  ludicrous  latire, 
and  phlegmatic  theology.  However,  as  this  gentleman  fcems 
to  think  hiinCelf  extremely  well  qualified  to  be*  a  cenfor  of  the 
age,  and  as  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  pretenfions  groundlefs, 
Dve  Ihall  give  him  a  fair  hearing,  and  fubmit  his  claim  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public. 

Amongfi:  other  modes  of  genteel  life  he  is  a  vehement  enemy 
to  duelling.  According  to  his  moral  theory,  every  man  who 
fights  a  duel  mull  be  a  coward  From  his  manner,  however, 
of  arguing  on  this  fubjed,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  cut  a  Gor- 
<iian  knjt,  which  he  couid  not  untie. 

*  Oh,  certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  duellift 
is  a  coward  ;  the  man  that  gives  or  receives  a  challenge  is,  be- 
yond all  queftion,  a  moft  defpicable  coward  and  poltroon. 

**  This,  cries  an  aflonifhed  patron  of  modern  courage,  is  a 
ftrange  aflertion,  and  is  much  eaficr  to  afHrm  than  to  prove  ; 
befides*  if  it  could  be  proved,  what  is  it  to  the  purpofe,  arid 
hov/  docs  it  relate  to  your  fubje*^." 

*  I^»  "^y  good  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  my  proofs,  I  have  no 
fear  of  making  them  good  to  your  fatisfadtion  ;  and,  when 
that  is  done,  I  will  prove  what  I  faid  upon  the  point,  to  be  en- 
tirely to  the  purpofe,  and  ro  relate  quite  naturally  to  my  fub- 
jefl — Only  let  me  defire  of  you,  if  you  are  convinced — but  £ 
need  not  deiire  it,  for  I  am  fure  then  you  will  withdraw  your 
admiration  (which  will  fink  into  contempt)  of  the  courage  of 
John  Orlando^  Martin  Quixote,  Frederick  Mambrino,  -and  a 
Jong  &c. 

*  No  man  ev^r  engages  in  a  duel,  but  he  Is  influenced  by 
his  own  notions  of  courage  and  honour. 

*  It  is  my  bulinefs  to  prove  thofe  notions  miftaken — he 
thinks  himfelf  a  man  of  courage,  I  think  him  the  direft 
reverfe. 

*  And  what  will  our  gentlemen  homicides  think,  if  it  fliould 
appear,  notwithftanding  the  fafhionable  inftitutes  to  the  con- 
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trary,  That  to  give  or  to  receive  a  Challenge,  is  a  certain  and 
indifputable  mark  of  eowardice. 

«  True  courage  arifes  iiot  from  animal  fplrits,  but  from  rea- 
fon — Pray  mind— for  if  this  be  not  allowed^  then  all  diftinc-. 
tions  between  man  and  brute  are  levelled  at  once,  and  the 
grim  maftiff,  or  the  furly  bull,  will  appear  to  be  as  much 
beafts  of  honour,  as  any  ready  fwordfrnj^n  of  rhem  all. 

*  The  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  troqps,  marches  on 
intrepid  in  the  face  of  danger,  defervcs  the  noble  title  of  a 
r»an  of  tiue  courage — and  why  ? — Becaufe  his  courage  is 
founded  on  reafoii,  as  he  afts  from  a  ftnfe  of  duty  to  his 
country,  which  is  a  call  fuperior  to  his  love  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  faJls^  draws  back,  or  flies  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  he  is  a  cjward,  becaufe  lie  a£is  contrary  to  reafon,  in 
preferring  a  paltry  life,  to  that  duty  which  he  owes  the 
public. 

*  This  is  real  courage,  and  real  cowardice — and  woids  are 
ipoft  horribly  perverted,  whenever  they  are  otherwife  ap^ 
plied. 

*  No^,  confideiing  the  matter  in  this  jnft  light,  I  would  fain 
know  what  pofiible  title  the  duellift  can  have  to  courage,  or 
how  will  he  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice  ? 

*  What  claim  can  he  lay  to  courage,  who  a£ls  from  no  no- 
bler fpirit,  than  the  maftiff  or  the  bull  ?  Who  fo  far  from 
ading  upon  a  fenfe  of  duty,  throws  all  duty  behind  his  back  ? 
Who,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  for  the  fai;e  of  revenge,  difre- 
gards  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  heeds  not  the  tender  calls 
pf  private  affedlion — infenfible  to  the  agonising  diftrefs  of  4 
dear  and  ^fHidled  family. — But  the  point  is  too  tender  to  be 
further  urged — compafiion  for  fuch  haplefs  vic\ims  ftops  the 
trembling  hand — Yet  is  not  language  perverted,  if  fuch  a  man 
?s  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  courage. 

*  Yes  then  j  the  real  trutli  of  the  matter  is,  the  poor  man 
fs  a  perfcft  coward — he  is  adlually  afraid — afraid  of  a  Ihadow — • 
0S  timorous  as  an  affiighted  infant — afraid  of  the  ill-grounded 
reflexions  of  malice,  the  fcolilh  and  mean  fneers  of  ignorance 
and  infolence  ;  more  afraid  of  ihefe,  than  of  a  breach  of  every 
focial  duty,  every  law  divine  and  human — If  fuch  a  man  is 
rota  coward,  then  lives  there  not  a  coward  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  jf  fuch  a  one  is  allowed  to  a<^  upon  motives  of 
reafon,  then  folly,  reafon,  and  madnefs,  are  all  of  them  fyno- 
riimous  terms.  The  duellift,  therefore,  mull  give  up  all  titl? 
to  courage* 

Is  this  fubftantial   reafoning,  or  empty  rhapf  dy  ?   Will  not 

bravery  always  be  refpcfted,  and  will  not  cowardice  always  be 

(iei^ifed  ?  And  in  a  country  where  it  is  cuilo^iary  to  maintain 
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repntation  by  the  fword,  are  not  there  many  cafes,  in  which, 
if  a  man  will  not  give,  or  accept  a  challenge,  the  world  will 
conclude  that  he  is  a  poltroon,  that  he  prefers  his  life  to  his 
honour  ?  •  And  is  he  who  fights  a  duel,  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion, hurried  to  the  combat  by  the  inftindtive  ferocity  of  a 
wild-bcaft,  or  urged  to  it  by  a  rational  principle  ?  Does  not 
he  a6l  as  much  from  reflcilion  as  the  officer  who  does  his  duty 
in  the  field  of  battle  ?  We  would  by  no  means  be  thought  ad- 
vocates for  duelling  ;  but  in  this  writer  it  certainly  has  a 
feeble  enemy,  indeed  the  efforts  of  the  ableft  philofopher 
will  never  bring  it  into  difrcpute  :  it  can  only  be  abolifhed  by 
a  fignal  aft  of  the  legiflature. 

From  the  following  extraft,  we  prefume,  bis  comedy  will 
be  found  as  infipid  as  his  logic  is  inconclufive. 

*  The  large  and  numerous  affemblies  upon  the  plains  of 
Olympia,  had,  it  feems,  a  deeper  defign,  than  we  at  firft  were 
aware  of — for  thus  fays  Mr.  Wefi — '*  ihey  met  to  deliberate 
and  confuit  upon  the  ftate,"  Sec. — Doubtiefs  a  very  wife  and 
proper  defign,  but  it  may  admit  of  a  queflion,  whether  the 
fcene  they  chofe  for  their  deliberations  was  quite  fo  fuitable  ancf 
proper  as  might  have  been  wifhed  ; — be  that  as  it  may,  it 
muft  be  imagined,  that  upon  the  courfe  thcfe  were  not ,  their 
fubjefts  of  deliberation  ;  and  when  off  it,  at  their  lodgings, 
and  macaronis  of  Olympia,  we  of  Newmarket,  I  have 
not  the  leaft  fear,  can  exceed  them  both  in  the  weight  of  our 
fubjefts  of  converfation,  and  in  our  manner  of  handling  thofe 
fubjefts. 

**  My  Lord,  what  think  you  ?  Did  not  Ofmyn  afford  excel- 
lent fport  to  day  i*' 

**  Why,  Sir  Charles,  pretty  good  I  think — but  we  have  an 
irreparable  lofs  in  poor  Jethro — the  turf  never  favv  (felt,  I 
fhould  fay)  his  fellow,  nor  ever  will  again.'* 

**  No  !  What  do  you  think  of  Eclipfe,  who  makes  fuch  a 
noife  ?  Would  he  not  extinguifti,  or,  at  leaft,  darken  Jethro's 
fame  r" 

"  Nay,  that  I  can't  fay— this  I  know,  that  if  I  were  mafter 
of  Eclipfe,  I  would  not  take  three  thoufand  guineas  for  him — 
But  did  you  fee.  captain  Rider's  filly  upon  the  courfe  yefter- 
day  I  What  a  beautiful  creature !  Can  you  tell  what  horle  it 
was  got  by  ?" 

"  No,  1  never  heard.'* 

"  Well,  you  talk  of  three  thoufand  guineas  for  Eclipfe,  but 
if  that  filly  were  mine,  no  money  Ihould  purchafe  it — I  Ihould 
indeed  be  a  happy  man — I  ftiould 

"  Jjove  it  beft  of  all  things — but  my  wife/* 
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**  Well  added,  my  Lord^-but  here  comes  Lord  Pedigree, 
and  Sir  George  Arid,  they  can  give  us  the  hiftory  of  the  Cap- 
tain's filly  ; — -Sir  George  do  you  know  what  horfe-r-but  you 
fe^m  not  lo  mind  me — What  concerns  the  man  ?'' 

**  Concerns  me.  Sir  Charles  ?  — Nothing  but  what  concerns 
every  man — Intelligence  is  juft  received,  that  the  French  are 
ipaking  preparations.*' — - 

**  Onjy  mind  hirn,  my  Lord  ;-^when  I  talk  to  him  of  mat- 
ters of  real  importance,  he  tells  me  of  fuch  trifles  as  French 
preparation?. -r-But  you.  Lord  Pedigree,  I  dare  fay,  will  give 
ipe  your  attention  and  intelligence, — Can  your  Lordfliip  tell 
me  what  horfe  Captain  Rider's  filly  was  got  by  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir-^by  Mr.  Smith's  Barb." 

**  Nay,  my  Lord,  excufe  me,  but  that  is  impofTible — Barb 
never  got  a  good  colt  in  his  life." 

*«  T:ic!t,  Sir  Charles,  may  be  your  opinion — but  I  think 
differently  j  I  have  fome  excellent  colts  of  his  now  in  my 
pofTefTion,  and  in  a  find,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  beft  in  the 
kingdom,  I  alTure  you.  Barb's  defcendants  hold  the  foremoft 
rank.'' 

**  Pifh  !" 

**  Why,  Baronet,  you  may  piH)  again  if  you  like  it ;  but  I 
am  certain  Barb  has  as  good  blood  in  his  veins,  as  any  peer, 
horfe  I  mean,  in  the  kingdom  ; — wasn't  he  got  by  Draco,  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Selim's  Arabian,  his  fire  by  Flip,  his  grand- 
fire  by  Lothario,  his  great  grandfne  by  Archer,  and  thus  for 
five  generations  further  could  I  go  to  prove  the  nobility  of  his 
blood  ;  but  if  you  are  not  deaf  to  conviction,  this  may  con- 
vince you  }  and  if  you  are,  five  thoufand  defcents  will  never 
^o  it." 

•*  Upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  I  admire  your  memory,  ancj 
refpeft  your  learning," 

Our  author,  as  we  have  qbferved  above,  rambles  from  fub- 
je£t  to  fubjeft,  and  feems  to  have  determined  to  write  on  what-» 
ever  accidentally  came  into  his  head.  L^  abruptnefs  of  tran- 
fition  charaderizts  elegance,  and  ardour  of  genius,  we  fiibuld 
aflign  him  a  very  hi^h  rank  in  literary  excellence.  Antiqui- 
ties, criticifm,  honour,  politenefs,  elegy,  encomium,  an4 
many  other  topicks  in  quick  fuccciTicn,  have  floated  in  hi^ 
brain,  and  are  flattered  through  his  book. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  indulgence  which  is  fhewn  to  many 
^rifling  performances,  and  the  vanity  of  the  human  mind, 
fvery  day  embolden  literary  pretenders  to  venture  their  crudi^ 
ties  into  light.  Stimulated  by  thefe  encouragements,  the 
Quixotes  of  the  pen  view  their  objefls  of  atchievement  through 
9  ddufivc  inediuii)  :  they  fancy  that  wind- mills  are  giants,  and 
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tkat  wretched  inns  are  magnificent  caftles.  They  lake  their 
unconncfted  declamation  for  argument,  their  excurfive  pcrtnels 
for  wit,  and  their  Chinefe  piftures  for  the  ftriking  imagery  of 
nature. 


X.  *rht  Curate  of  Coventry  :  a  Tale.  By  John  Potter,  Author 
of  the  Hijhry  and  Adventures  of  Arthur  O'Bradley.  2  yds, 
\imo.     5i.     F.  Newbery. 

THE  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  virtuous  young  clergyman, 
whom  a  faithful  attachment  to  his  amiable  Dulcinea  in- 
volves  in  a  courfe  of  diftrefles  j  till  his  probation  being  ac- 
complifiied,  or  more  properly,  his  hiftory  being  fpun  out  to  a 
tolerably  decent  length,  he  is  landed  by  the  author  on  the 
flowery  Ihore  of  matrimonial  felicity.  But  if  our  readers  are 
defirous  of  a  more  particular  account  of  his  adventures,  they 
muft  attend  us  upon  a  journey  into  Warwicklhire,  where  wt 
firft  become  acquainted  with  the  Curate. 

Near  the  celebrated  city  of  Coventry,  we  are  told,  there 
lives  a  family  of  the  name  of  Southern,  not  more  diftinguifhed 
by  the  opulence  of  their  fortune,  than  the  exercife  of  hofpita- 
lity  ;  and  who  particularly  value  themfelves  for  a  lon§  fuc- 
ceflion  of  refpeclable  progenitors.  The  prefent  reprefentative 
of  this  ancient  family,  however,  is  one  of  the  moft  arrant  fox- 
hunters  to  be  met  vvith  in  England.  His  fifter,  who  had  been 
trained  up  in  all  the  diffipation  of  high  life,  by  an  aunt  with, 
whom  Ihe  lived,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  feduced  by  a 
great  rake  of  quality,  a  lord  Villars,  to  whom  fhe  bore  a  fon, 
who,  being  fent  to  the  father,  was  by  him  difpofed  of  in  a 
private  manner.  This  lady,  fucceeding  to  a  great  fortune  at 
the  death  of  her  aunt,  and  difgufted  with  the  infipid  pleafures 
that  intoxicate  the  gay  world,  betakes  herfelf  to  a  life  of  re- 
tirement in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  brother;  where,  devot- 
ing herfelf  entirely  to  the  reading  of  poetry  and  romances,  her 
charader  acquires  a  particular  call:  of  extravagance,  and  fhe 
whimfically  names  her  habitation  fhe  Cajile  of  Contentment^  and 
herfelf  the  Governefs.  In  this  fequeftered  life,  ftie  is  accom- 
panied by  her  niece,  Mifs  Southern,  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plilhed  young  lady,  whom  fhe  propofes  adopting  as  her  heir. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  our  young  hero,  whofe  name  is 
Myrtle,  is  fent  from  Oxford,  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  curate  at 
Coventry,  and  is  foon  afterwards  introduced  by  'fquire  Southern 
to  his  fifter  at  the  Caftle  of  Contentment ;  where  he  is  re- 
ceived by  the  lady  with  all  the  marks  of  politenefs  and  efteem, 
which  a  perfon  of  her  character  may  be  fuppofed  to  fhew  tp  a 
clergyman  of  virtue   and  genteel  accomplifhme^its.     During 
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the  dofc  intercourfe  that  fucceeds  tlie  curate's  introdu£lion  to 
the  caftle,  a  mutual  paflion  takes  place  betwixt  him  atid  the 
amiable  Mi fs  Southern  ;  which,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  aunt,  flie  is  alarmed  at  the  difgrace  the  ancient  fami- 
ly of  the  Southerns  might  fuffer  by  an  alliance  fo  unfuitable 
to  their  dignity,  and  immediately  exerts  all  her  intereft  to 
Have  the  objeft  of  her  implacable  refentment  ejefled  from  his 
minifterial  charge. 

Upon  this  unfortunate  event,  young  Myrtle  refolves  on  go- 
ing to  London,  to  communicate  his  diftreifes  to  a  perfon  whofe 
ffiendfhip  he  had  formerly  experienced,  and  who  had  fupplied 
him  with  fifty  pounds  for  defraying  the  necefiary  expences  of 
bis  fettlement  at  Coventry.  When  he  arrives  in  town,  he  has 
the  frcfh  mortification  to  find  that  his  friend  is  dead.  The 
charms  of  Myrtle's  perfon,  however,  make  fuch  an  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  widow,  that  Ihe  declares  herfelf  dif- 
pofed  not  only  to  remit  the  debt  which  he  owed  her  deceafcd 
hufband,  but  even  to  fupply  him  with  a  farther  fum,  upon  con- 
cJition,  as  ihe  intimated  pretty  plainly,  of  his  becoming  her 
lecond  fpoufe.  The  faithful  attachment  of  Myrtle  to  his  be- 
loved Mifs  Southern,  not  admitting  him  to  accept  of  this  of- 
fer, a  propofal  of  a  lefs  honourable  nature  is  afterwards  made 
by  the  enamoured  lady,  which  our  virtuous  hero,  like  a  Jo- 
feph,  rejeds  with  ftill  greater  indignation.  The  wanton  wi- 
dow, thus  grievoufly  difappointed  of  the  profpefl  of  gratifying 
her  pafiion,  gives  loofe  to  all  the  fury  of  female  refentment, 
and  caufes  him  to  be  immediately  arrefted  for  the  debt  of  fifty 
pounds. 

The  news  of  the  confinement  of  Myrtle  coming  to  the  cars 
of  a  perfon  who  praftifed  the  trade  of  an  author,  and  had 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  our  hero  upon  his  journey 
from  Warwick,  the  generous  ftranger  intereds  himfelf  fo  far  in 
his  behalf,  as  to  procure  a  bookfeller  in  St.  Paul's  Church- yard, 
faid  to  be  the  publilher  of  this  Hiftory,  to  advance  the  fum  for 
which  he  had  been  arrefted,  the  author  becoming  furety  for 
the  payment. 

During  the  time  from  Myrtle's  leaving  Coventry,  a  fecret 
correfpondence  had  ftill  been  maintained  betwixt  him  and  the 
charming  Mifs  Southern  ;  and  along  with  one  of  his  letters 
he  had  fent  her,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  pidure,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  perfon  who  lived  as  a  hermit,  and  into 
whofe  fequeftered  habitation  he  happened  to  deviate  likewife 
on  his  journey  from  Warwick.  This  was  a  portrait  of  the 
hermit  himfelf,  who  had  formerly  been  remarkable  for  liber- 
tinifin,  and  whofe  hiftory  forms  an  epifode  of  the  novel. 

While 
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While  Myrtle  had  been  experiencing  the  rigours  of  misfor- 
tune in  London,  Mifs  Southern  was  enduring  no  Icfs  poignant 
diftrcCs,  from  the  fcverc  treatment  of  the  lady  of  the  Caliic  of 
Contentment ;  and  was  even  conftrained  to  produce  all  the 
letters  which  (lie  had  received  from  her  lover.  This  incident, 
though  apparently  fatal  to  their  correfpondence,  foon  proved 
the  means  of  accompliihing  the  union  of  our  lovers.  Imme- 
diately after  this  violent  tranfai5lion,  an  exprefs  is  received  by 
Mr.  Myrtle  to  repair  to  the  Caftle  of  Contentment,  where  he 
is  welcomed  by  the  governefs  in  the  mofl  affedUonate  manner. 
The  objeft  of  this  interview  was,  to  inquire  by  what  means 
he  had  come  by  the  pidure  which  he  had  lately  fent  to  Mils 
Southern ;  and  upon  Myrtle's  informing  her  that  it  was  given 
him  by  a  hermit,  he  was  requefted  to  conducl  her  to  his  re- 
treat. The  propofal  being  agreed  to,  the  governefs  and  Myr- 
tle fet  off  together  on  the  expedition.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
hermitage,  it  is  afcertained,  that  its  inhabitant  is  no  other 
than  lord  Villars,  whom  a  compundion  for  the  licentioufnefs 
of  his  youth,  had  induced  to  renounce  all  focial  commerce 
with  the  world,  and  whofe  idea  was  ftill  cheriflied  by  the  go- 
vernefs with  particular  tendernefs  and  aifedion.  It  is  difco- 
vered  at  the  fame  interview,  by  accident,  that  Mr.  Myrtle,  the 
curate,  is  their  fon.  The  next  day  our  hero  and  Mifs  Southera 
are  made  happy  in  the  completion  of  their  wifhes, — and  the  her- 
mit likewife  gives  his  hand  to  the  governefs  in  marriage,  the 
ceremony  of  which  is  attended  with  the  fingular  circumftance 
of  being  performed  by  the  fon.  We  (hall  here  give  our  readers 
an  extrad  from  this  novel,  not  only  as  a  fpecimen,  but  like- 
tvife  to  introduce  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  curate  and 
the  Southern  family. 

*  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  will  he  necelTary  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  our  hero  is  a  clergyman  j  and,  that  his  coming  to 
Covenrry,  was  occafioned  by  the  death  of  the  curate  of  the  parilh 
where  Mr.  Southern  lived,  the  reftor  of  which  refiding  at  Oxford, 
had  fent  this  gentleman  down  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Having  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  redlor,  to  Mr.  Southern  and 
his  fifter,  they  being  the  mofl  refpedable  perfons  in  the  parifh,  he 
waited  on  the  'fquire  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  and  delivered  his  cre- 
dentials }  who  received  him  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs  and  hof- 
pitality  j  fwearrng  by  Juno  (his  ufual  oath)  that  he  was  glad  he 
was  come,  not  having  fmoaked  one  comfortable  pipe  (ince  the  cu<« 
rate  died  ;  concluding  all,  with  defiring  Mr.  Myrtle,  for  that  wa» 
his  name,  to  make  his  houfe,  his  home  at  all  times,  as  his  pre- 
deceflbr  had  done.  To  this  mark  of  civility,  the  curate  returned 
the  mofl  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  laid,  "  He  could  not  think 
of  taking  fuch  a  liberty  with  a  llranger."  "  O,  ho!  you  can't,'* 
cried  the  Mquire,  "  Why  then,  by  Juno,  you  fhall  preach  to  the 
clerk  and  the  lexton,  for  me,  I'll  alFure  thee.  Odd's  heart,  what 
doll  thou  mean,  man  ?  The  tamily  of  the  Southerns,  have  always 
been  friends  to  the  clergy  j  belides,  you'll  not  be  able  to  fettle 
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yoTlrfelf  in  the  parfonage  thefe  three  months;  fo  fet  your  heart  at 
reft,  for  here  you  Ihall  ftay,  that's  poz.  Ne'er  Hand  upon  com- 
pliinents  and  ceremony,  thou  (halt  be  welcome,  and  that's  every 
thing.  All  I  afk  in  return,  is,  not  to  make  your  fermons  too 
long  winded,  efpecially  in  cold  weather.  Enough's  as  good  as  a 
ftaft  ;  a  little  at  a  time  will  laft  the  longer.  No  man  loves  religion 
better  than  I  do,  but  too  much  of  one  tTiing  fpoils  all." 

*  The  curate  could  not  help  fmiiing  at  the  'fquire's  blunt  lim- 
pllcity,  and  aflured  him,  he  Ihould  make  it  the  ftudy  of  his  life, 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  he  hoped, 
would  give  general  fatisfaftion  to  the  parifhoners.  "  Aye,  aye," 
replied  the  'fquire,  "  No  doubt  ont,  no  doubt  on't.  Be  but  kind 
and  civil,  and  let  us  have  oar  own  way,  and  you'll  do  well  enough 
amongftus,  I'll  warrant  you.  Rut  a  pox  on  fome  of  your  black 
coats^  they  will  take  a  little  too  much  upon  'ein,  and  that  won't 
do,  for  we  know  what's  what,  as  v^ell  as  they  do,  though  we  may'nt 
have  fo  much  learning." 

*  Supper  now  making  its  appearance,  Mrs.  Southern,  her  fon, 
and  h'S  tutor,  were  introduced  to  the  curate  by  the  'iquire,  who 
told  thera  who  the  gentleman  was,  and  defired  they  would  welcome 
him  to  Coventry.  As  foon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  tutor, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  afked  the  curate  if  he  came  from  Oxford, 
knowing  the  re<^or  of  the  pariih  refided  there.  Myrtle  replied, 
«'  Not  immediately.  Sir  j  on  my  quitting  Oxford,  I  went  to  Lon- 
don, wlvere  1  patfed  a  few  days  with  a  friend,  before  I  fet  out  for 
this  place.'*  "  What!  have  you  been  to  London,  Sir?"  cried  the 
fon,  whofe  name  was  Philip,  *'  well,  I  wid)  I  had  been  with  you, 
for  I  long  to  fee  the  lions,  and  the  'lower,  and  the  Monument,  and 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  player-folks,  that  I  do."  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
child,"  faid  Mrs.  Southern,  "  and  don't  run  on  lo."  *'  Lord, 
ma'am,"  cried  Philip,  **  you'll  never  let  a  body  fpeak ;  I'm  furc 
it's  a  burning  (hame,  as  I'm  a  gentleman's  fon,  not  to  have  feen 
London,  when  farmer  Fairfield's  fon  has  been  there  twice,  azid  he's 
but  two  years  older  thati  I  am."  "  Aye,  aye,  all  in  good  time, 
Phil,"  cried  the  'fquire,  *'  you're  too  young  to  go  to  fuch  places 
yet  J  mind  your  Itudies  boy,  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  you 
flia'n't  want  for  indulgence."  **  Yes,  fo  it's  a  fign,"  replied  the 
fon,  "  when  mother  would  not  let  me  go  but  once  to  the  play, 
when  the  afVors  were  at  Coventry,  becaufe  I  went  behind  the  fcenes, 
and  fpoke  to  the  young  lady  that  played  Cherry,  the  landlord's 
daughter.  Well,  by  geminy,  (he  was  a  fweet  pretty  creature,  that 
file  was,  and  as  handfome  as  fifter  to  the  full,  had  die  been  drefled 
as  well."  *'  Mercy  en  me!"  faid  the  mother,  '*  Lm  allonifhed  to 
hear  the  boy  talk  to  rudely ;  hold  your  tongue,  firrah,  or  I  (hall 
turn  you  out  of  the  room."  **  Come,  come,  madam,"  cried  the 
tutor,  "  with  fubmiffion,  let  me  advife  you,  not  to  be  fo  violent  j 
matter's  a  fine  youth,  and  if  you  check  him  too  much,  you'll  damp 
his  genius;  leave  him  to  me,  and  don't  give  youiielf  any  unea- 
finefs,  he  will  do  very  well  by  and  by,  never  fear."  "  Pifh,  "  cried 
the  'fquire.  **  let's  have  no  more  of  this  nonfenfe,  the  boy  will  do 
TV-ell  enough  ;  (0  Sir,  your  health,"  addreffing  himfelf  tothe  curate; 
"  tomorrow  I'll  go  with  you  to  my  filler's,  who  will  be  angry  if 
you  don't  make  her  a  vifit  before  you  go  to  any  one  elfe  in  the  pa- 
ri(h;  and  when  once  her  back's  up,  it  is  not  loon  down  again,  I 
alfure  you,  /b  you  muft  take  care  how  you  affront  her."  "  Aye, 
that  you  muft,"  faid  mafter  Philip,  "  for  if  once  (lie's  in  her  tran- 
trums,  you  had  bdi:  keep  out  Oi'  her  way."    "  She's  a  flrange 

woman 
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woman  to  be  fare,"  cried  the  Tquire,  "  and  has  taken  it  into  her 
i)«-;Ki,  for  thefc  four  years  palt,  to  lludv  romances,  and  poetry,  aivd 
In)  ;..s  of  knight-errantry,  till  flie  has  almoll  turned  her  poor 
brains."  •*  Almolt,  father,"  replied  Philip,"  aye,  by  geminy, 
i)uke  i  or  elfe,  what  do«s  five  fit  aU  day  poking  in  the  great  room  at 
ihc  top  of  the  caftle  for  ?  There  it  is,  the  neighbours  fay,  fh£  keept 
Til!  iTcr  hobgoblins  ;  and  like  enough,  for  certain  it  is,  there's  con- 
in  r  ion-work  goin^  forward  lometimes.  I  went  the  other  day  to 
ice  filler,  and  finding  my  aunt  was  above  in  her  (ludy,  I  had  % 
mind  to  fee  what  (he  was  at  j  fo  I  crept  foftly  up  ftairs,  and  peeped 
fhrougli  the  key  hole,  where  I  could  juft  difcern  her  waWcing  about 
the  room  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  reading  to  herfelf  j  when,  all  on 
a  fudden,  (he  broke  out  in  a  violent  manner,  calling  upon  angels 
and  minifters  of  grace  to  defend  her ;  fo  imagining  all  the  devils 
were  let  loofe  upon  her  at  once>  I  thought  it  high  time  for  me  t» 
efcape  with  a  whole  (kin,  as  fall  as  I  could."  Here  his  tutor  bur(t 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  witn  a  look  of  approbation,  cried  out, 
**  There's,  a  lad  tor  you,  there's  a  wag,  there's  a  genius  *.  A  ciiip 
of  the  old  block,  mafter  Southern^  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  by 
the  lord  Harry."  "  Well,  for  my  part,"  faid  Mrs.  Southern,  **  1 
wonder  you  are  not  afhamed  to  encourage  the  boy  in  fuch  wicked- 
nefs  !  Sirrah,  how  dare  you  talk  of  your  aunt  in  this  mannerj  and 
■what  do  you  mean,  by  conjuration,  and  devils,  arnl  all  this  ftuff?" 
*'  No,  Phil,"  cried  the  'fquire,  "  you  are  a  little  out  there  j  I  don't 
think  your  aunt's  a  conjurer,  anymore  than  myfelf  j  to  be  fure^  (lie 
does  run  a-head  a  little  fometimes,  about  elves  and  fairies,  and 
giants  and  geniis  \  but  thefe  are  whinalies,  mere  whimCes,  and 
nothing  elfe." 

*  The  curate,  who  bad  been  filent  during  this  convcrfation, 
told  malter  Philip,  he  fancied  he  could  explain  the  caufe  of  what 
he  had  jull  mentioned.  "  From  the  words  you  repeated,"  faid  he, 
**  It  feems  very  probable,  that  the  lady  was  reading  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  and,  warmed  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  had  given  utterance 
to  the  fpeech  where  Hamlet  firll  fees  his  father's  gholt, 

««  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us! 
Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blaftsfrom  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'flin  fuch  a  queltionable  fliape. 
That  I  will  (peak  to  thee." — 

"  By  Juno,"  cried  the  Tquire,  in  a  rapture,  "  the  curate  has  hit 
the  mark  ;  fo  Phil,  there's  an  end  to  the  conjuration.  What  do 
you  fay  to  it,  doctor?"  To  this,  the  tutor  replied,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  *'  Verily,  I  believe  the  young  man's  in  the  right,  the 
conjefture's  good,  and  I  approve  of  it." 

This  novel  is,  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of 
romances.  Though  the  charaders  are  generally  trite,  and  an 
uniformity  prevails  among  feveral  of  them,  yet  they  are  fup- 
ported  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  the  reader's  curiofi*^y  is 
kept  awake  through  the  whole  narration.  From  the  particu- 
lar regard  to  virtue  and  morality,  with  which  it  is  cond.ifted, 
the  perfons  introduced  to  our  obfervatlon  are  difmilTed  in  the 
end,  with  the  retribution  due  to  their  defer ts ;  and  we 
2  make 
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make  no  doubt  but  the  author  and  bookfeller  will  likewHc; 
come  fo  far  in  for  their  fhare  of  poetical  juftice,  as  to  find, 
from  the  fele  of  this  novel,  a  compenfation  for  their  generous 
interpojition  in  relieving  the  diftreffes  of  the  Curate  of  Co- 
ventry. 


XI.  Tbt  Plays  of  William  Shakefpeare,  in  Six  Volumes,  ^ttf» 
2d  Edit,  Oxford,  a:  the  Clarendon  Pre/s,  3/.  13/.  6^. 
Payne. 

^r*HIS  is  a  fplendid  and  beautiful  republication  of  Hanmer's 
•*  Shakefpeare,  with  fome  valuable  accefTions.  The  mo- 
^es  which  induced  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  prefs  at 
Oxford  to  print  this  edition,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conduced,  will  be  beft  underftood  from  the  following 
advertifement  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume. 

'  The  firft  edition  of  the  following  work  was  publiihed  at 
the  Clarendon  prefs  in  the  year  1744  ;  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  the  editor,  fir  T.  H.  in  the  following  Preface  writ- 
ten by  himfelf.  The  impreflion,  having  been  fmall,  was  fud- 
denly  bought  up  ;  and  the  original  price  advanced  to  a  very 
exorbitant  fum.  The  great  demand  therefore  of  the  public 
for  fo  elegant  an  edition,  induced  the  delegates  of  the  univer- 
fity  prefs  to  fet  about  this  republication  :  in  which  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  fiili  impreflion  in  punftuation  and  fpelling  are 
carefully  adjufted ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  fuch  other  objedions 
as  have  been  made  to  it,  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  annexed 
the  various  readings  of  the  two  mod  authentic  publiftiers  of  our 
author's  plays,  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Capell.  The  Gloflary 
(to  which  are  prefixed  Mr.  Upton's  rules  explaining  the  ano- 
malies of  our  author)  has  received  very  ccnfiderable  additions, 
not  only  from  the  feveral  editions  of  Shakefpear's  plays,  but 
likewife  from  the  notes  of  the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ben.  Jonfon,  and  others ;  from  Mr.  Urry's  Gloffary  to  Chaucer, 
and  Mr.  Upton's  to  Spenfer ;  Lye's  Etym.ologicon,  Dr.  Grey's 
rotes  upon  Shakefpear,  &c.  Befides  which  the  reader  will 
find  fome  valuable  notes  communicated  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Percy, 
editor  of  Reliques  of  ancient  poetry  ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Warton,  late 
poetry- profeflbr  in  this  univerfity  ;  and  John  Hawkins  efquire 
of  Twickenham  ;  to  whom  was  fubmitted  the  infpedion  of  the 
additional  gloffary  :  which  the  editor  begs  leave  thus  publickly 
to  acknowledge,  with  thanks  for  the  many  inftances  of  their 
obliging  attention  to  this  work.  All  additional  notes  and 
explanatioos  are  inclofed  in  brackets ;  and,  if  they  are  not  H- 
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ways  here  given  to  their  refpedlive  authors,  the  editor  may 
Juftly  claim  the  forgivcnefs  of  the  reader,  as  the  error  is  owing 
to  fiich  as  have  not  acknowledged  to  whom  they  were  them- 
felves  indebted.  And,  as  fome  minutia  may  hare  efcapcd  his 
vigilance  in  collating,  he  prefumes  the  pardon  of  ail  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  undertaking; 
and  hopes,  the  candid  reader,  who  (hall  deteft  any  fuch  flight 
omiflion,  will  exciife  it.  The  editor  has  the  further  fatisfadion 
to  inform  the  reader  that  the  plates  of  the  frontifpieces  to 
each  play  are  in  the  very  heft  prefervation,  the  tail-pieces  only 
being  worn  out ;  which  arc  re-engraved  by  a  yery  eminent 
artift. 

*  The  epiftle  addrcfled  to  Sir  T.  H.  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Collins  was  recommended  as  worthy  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  prefent  edition.* 

In  tlie  mean  time  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  furprife,  that 
when  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare  was  projefted,  in  which  every 
expenfive  and  elegant  embellilhment  was  confulted,  a  more 
authentic  text  (hould  not  have  been  adopted/  Yet  it  muft  be 
granted,  that  this  defeft  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  various 
readings  of  Theobald  and  Capell,  which  the  diligent  and  ac- 
cirate  editor  has  rerpe<flively  fubjoined  to  every  volume.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  whofe  text  has  been  implicitly  followed  in 
this  publication,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  *  was 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  thefe  ftudies.*  But  he  totally 
marred  the  merit  of  his  edition,  and  deftroyed  its  authority, 
by  mixing  conjedural  readings,  however  ingenious  and  defcn- 
fible,  with  the  eftablifhed  text.  We  do  not  mean  by  thefe 
curfory  remarks,  to  detraft  from  his  due  praife.  He  appears 
to  have  wanted  judgment,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  .editor. 

XII.  Obfervationi  upon    the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Rejlorathn  of 
thi  Jews.      With   an  Appendix^    in  Anfwer   to  the  ObjeSiiom  of 
fome  late  Writers,     By  Jofeph  Eyre.     ^'vo.  is,  6d.     Cadell. 
'THE  Old  Teftament  contains  a  great  number  of  prophecies 
-■'     relative   to   the  Jews ;    and   particularly   to  their  return' 
from    the  Babylonian    captivity,    under  Zerubbabel    and  his 
fucceflbrs.     The  prophets  ufe  many  lofty  exprefllons  and  poe- 
tical images,  when  they  fpeak  of  this  joyful  and    interefting 
event.     But  feveral  modern  writers,  not  confidering  the  genius 
of  oriental  compofitions,  or  expeding  defcriptions  of  Chrilli- 
anity  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  have  applied  thofe  predidions, 
in  an  allegorical  kis^e,  to  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church  in 
fome    future     period.      Others,    following     the    direiVion    of 
dreaming  rabbies,  have  contended  for  a -temporal  reign  of  the 
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Mefliah,  a  re-eftabli(hment  of  Jerufalem,  of  its  temple,  ant! 
its  facrifices,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. 

The  author  now  before  us  has  adopted  fome  part  of  tha 
Jewilh  fyftem,  and  taken  infinite  pains  to  colled  a  great  variety 
of  prophecies,  which,  in  his  opinion,  prove  the  iuture  refto* 
ration  of  the  Jews  and  the  ten  tribes. 

There  are  fome  expreflions  in  the  prophetic  writings  which 
have  led  Whifton,  Mr.  Eyre,  and  feveral  others,  into  mif- 
takes.  The  latter  days^  are  fuppofed  to  mean  a  future  period 
under  the  Mefliah ;  but  they  often  fjgnify  no  more  than  thi 
lime  to  come.  For  ever  is  fuppofed  to  denote  an  abfolute  per- 
petuity ;  but  it  frequently  implies  only  an  indefinits  time.  No 
more  does  not  always  fignify  never  in  an  abfolute  fenfe,  but 
only  continenter^  or,  for  a  long  time.  {^  fo,  our  author's  hy- 
pothefis  will  fall  to  the  ground.  He  thinks,  that  *  the  refto- 
Ta:ion  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  for  a  few  ages,  and  after«* 
wards  their  difperfion  among  the  nations  for  near  four  times 
as  long  a  period,  without  any  hopes  of  a  return,  can  never  be 
the  tiTie  meaning  of  giving  that  land  to  the  feed  of  Abraham 
for  ever.*  But  why  not?  The  word  CD**^^ J^, /<"■  t'ver  in  Exod. 
xxi.  6.  denotes  the  very  fliort  fpace  of  time  in  which  a  fervaut 
was  to  ferve  his  mafter,  u/que  ad  annum  jubiitei. ,  In  Ifaiah, 
xxxiv.  lo.  a  fimilar  cxprcflion,  viz.  CD^HiTi  HV^'?'  '« A^^^ 
feculorum,  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  «/<  yjs^'^^  toKvv  >  and 
other  examples  to  the  fame  purpofe  might  be  alledged.  Mr. 
Eyre,  upon  his  own  hypothcfis,  cannot  pretend  that  this 
phrafe  denotes  an  abfolute  eternity ;  for  then  the  Jews  muH: 
reign  in  Judea  longer  than  he  can  fuppofe  the  world  will 
cxift. 

Our  author  is  a  great  admirer  and  follower  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Mede.  But  though  tl^at  writer  deferves  the  higheft  ve- 
neration, it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  he  maintains  many  whim- 
fical  and  vifionary  notions,  and  idle  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
who  are  fo  inconfiftent  among  themfelves,  that  what  is  adopted 
by  one,  is  rejefted  by  another. 

The  work  we  are  now  confidering  is  however  not  without 
its  merit.  The  author's  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  ex- 
tremely clear  and  methodical.  Ke  confiders  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  in  chronological  order,  mentions  the  time  in 
which  each  prophet  is  fuppofed  to  haye  lived,  quotes  their 
predidions  at  large,  and  fubjoins  fuch  obfervations  as  may 
ferve  either  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  anfwer  the 
obiedlions  which  may  be  made  againfi:  the  literal  application  of 
it  to  the  future  reftoration  of  the  Jewiih  nation.  And  though 
his  arguments  may  not  be.  conclufive,  yet  his  book  will  cer- 
tainly 
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tninly  be  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  who  want  to  confider  the 
dodrinc  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  fupport. 

The  Appendix  is  an  attempt  to  anfwer  fome  objeftions 
ngainil  the  notion  of  a  future  reftoration  of  the  Jews,  in  a 
f  rmoMon  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of 
lerufalem,  by  the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Gregory 
iJharpe, 


Xlir.   A  LtSure  on  the   Perpetual  Motion,     Part  tht   Tirji,     4/^. 
7./,  bd,     Evans. 

*T^HE  noble  and  truly  generous  invitation  which  Mr.  Kenrick 
*-  has  prefixed  to  his  Ledlure  on  the  Perpetual  Motion,  re- 
dounds fo  much  to  the  honour  and  philanthropy  of  that  great 
phiiofopher,  and  fo  well  defigned  for  public  good,  that  the  . 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleafed  to  view  it  in  the  author's 
own  words,  which  ate  thefe. 

**  *   Such   readers  of  the   following  Le(5iure  as  have  not 
been  auditors,  and  may  be  defirous  of  feeing  the  experiments 
exhibited  in  its  recital ;  will,   on    fending  their  addrefs  to  the 
author,  cr   the  publiflrer,  be   furnifiicd  gratis  with  tickets  of. 
ad  million  for  that  purpofe.' 

In  confequence  whereof,  we,  the  Critical  Reviewers,  do  hold 
'ourfelves  duly  qualified  for  receiving  gratis  tickets  of  adnriilhosi 
for  the  purpofe  above-mentioned,  having  adlually  read  the  laid 
Lsdture,  have  not  been  auditors,  and  are  defirous  of  fee- 
ing the  experiments  exhibited  in  its  recital.  But  in  order  to 
give  Mr.  Kenrick  as  little  trouble  as  poflfible  at  the  time  of  our 
attendance,  we  have  caufed  our  under- fecretary  to  draw  up  the 
following  fumniary  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Ledure  we  do  not 
fully  underftand,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Kenrick  will, 
^vith  great  urbanity,  elucidate  in  the  moft  obvious  manner 
poflible. 

Page  10.  of  the  Lcf^ure.  *  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  way  of  rea- 
fonmg  weak  and  illogical.* 

Memorandum.  To  alk  Mr.  Kenrick,  where  Sir  Ifaac  reafons 
In  that  manner  ? 

Page  lo.  *  Almofi:  every  one  imagines  himfelf  capable  of 
feeing  what  nobody  can  pofiibly  fee.* 

Mim.     To  dcfire  an  exjilanation  of  this. 

Page  II.  *  Length  and  breadth  are  objefls  of  fi^ht ;  thick- 
he  fs  not.' 

Mem.  To  eJcprefs  our  doubts  concerning  imperceptible 
ihicknefs. 
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3  lo  Kcnrick'i  LeSur$  en  the  Perptfual  Motion^ 

Page  15.  *  The  place  of  a  dimenfionlers  point,  is  in  that 
point ;  but  the  place  of  an  extended  fubftance,  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  its  dimenfions.* 

Mem.     To  have  the  center  of  dimenfions  defined. 

Page  19.  *  Why  the  marrow  that  forms  the  brain  of  a 
goole  may  in  a  fhort  time  form  the  brain  of  a  phiiofopher,  mufi: 
be  imputed  to  that  omnifcient  and  omnipotent  caufe  by  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.' 

Mem.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  with  regard  to  the  caufe, 
if  the  fa£l  be  fo.  Aik  Mr.  Kenrick,  if  he  is  aflured  of  the 
latter,  from  the  nature  of  his  own  brain  ? 

Page  30.  *  As  the  fpace  defcribed  by  falling  bodies  is  as 
the  fquare  of  their  velocity,  a  body  will  in  falling  four  feet  ac- 
quire two  degreis  of  velocity.* 

Mem.  The  fpaces  defcribed  by  falling  bodies  are  as  the 
fquares  of  iheir  velocities.  Th's  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  is 
impoflible  to  determine  (othei'wife  than  by  experiment)  what 
velocity  a  body  in  falling  will  acquire  ;  therefore,  to  fpeak  of  a 
body  acquiring  two  degrees  of  velocity,  muft  be  farther  ex- 
plained. 

Page  30,  *  Now  it  is  well  known  that  it  would  require 
cxadly  the  fame  force  to  throw  the  fame  body  up  again  in  the 
fame  time  to  the  fame  height.  But  it  is  as  well  known  that 
the  weight  of  one  pound,  and  ever  fo  little  more,  at  the  end 
of  a  balance  beam  of  fixteen  feet,  would  weigh  up  four  pounds 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  from  whence  fuppofe  it  fell.  {Mem, 
To  afk  whereabout  the  fulcrum  is  placed.)— It  is  equally  as 
well  known  and  ceriain,  that  if  one  pound  be  freely  let  fall 
fixteen  feet,  it  will  acquire  but  four  degrees  of  velocity,  and  of 
courfe  have  acquired  but  four  degrees  of  momentum  by  its 
gravitating  force,  which  is  but  half  the  force  of  the  greater 
weight,  which  neverthelefs  it  counterbalances  both  in  motion 
and  at  reft.' 

Mem.  We  apprehend  the  balance  beam  muft  be  twenty  feet 
in  length  ;  and  if  the  fulcrum  is  to  be  placed  fixteen  feet  from 
the  farther  end,  then  the  velocity  of  the  fingle  pound  weight 
will  be  only  four  times  that  of  the  four  pound  weight.  Is  not 
the  velocity  here  employed  to  throw  the  fame  body  up  again  by 
this  means  decreafed  ?  Mr.  Kenrick  muft  therefore  lliew  what 
mechanical  advantage  is  hereby  gained. 

Page  42.  *  The  room  itfelf,  with  all  that  are  in  it,  is 
moved  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  many  thoufand 
miles  in  a  minute. 

Mem.  To  afk  how  this  is  poflible,  when  even  the  points  c-f 
the  equator  move  not  above  eighteen  miles  in  a  minute,  by 
the  earth's  rotation  about  its  axis  ? 

.     Page 
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Clementina,  a  Tragedy.  ^  i  f 

Page  43.     *  An  animal  without  weight,  how  great   foevep 

Its  good  will,  would  not  be  able  to  lift,  or  draw  a  fingle  fea«» 

ther.* 

.    Mim.     To  afk  what  kind  of  animals  thofe  are  which  have  no 

weight  ?' 

If  Mr.   Kenrick  will  condefcend   to   remove   thefe  (to   us) 

feeming  difficulties    in   his   next    Ledure,  we    doubt  not  bufe 

the  polfibilit^  of  a  perpetual  motion   will  become   extremely 

obvious. 

XIV.  Clementina,  a  Tragtdy,  As  it  is  perfctmtd  at  the  Theatre*. 
Rojalf  Covent  Garden.  Svo.  ^s.  6d.  Dilly. 
|F  all  the  dramatic  performances  which  of  late  years  have 
met  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  this  is  by  far  the  mean- 
eft,  whether  we  confider  its  fable,  charaders,  or  language: 
We  fliall  forbear  to  fwell  our  Review,  by  attempting  any  ac- 
count of  its  condud,  for  not  a  fingle  ftriking  fituation  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  ;  nor  ftrive  to  afford  our  readers 
any  idea  of  its  heroes  or  heroines,  as  no  one  is  difcriminated 
from  another  by  the  leaft  peculiar  turn  of  mind  or  manners, 
Sentiments,  indeed,  there  are,  whicii  have  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  galleries,  for  whofe  fole  gratification  they  feeii] 
to  have  been  introduced  ;  as  in  the  following  inftance  : 

'  The  people's  voice,  howe'er  it  fometimes  errs. 
Means  always  nobly,  and  is  raised  by  virtue  j 
Their  very  faults,  illuftrious  from  their  motives^ 
Demand  refpedV,  nay,  afk  for  admiration, 
And  ibar,  at  leaft^,  half  fan6lify'd5  to  jufHce.' 

The  meaning  comprized  in  the  laft  of  thefe  lines,  (if  any  there 
be)  is  too  fubftantially  covered  with  words,  for  us  to  find  it  out. 

We  lliall  now  prefent  our  readers  with  a  nofegay  of  fiovvers, 
which  we  have  carefully  felefled  out  of  this  tragedy,  and  le'ave 
their  own  judgments  to  expatiate  in  more  extenfive  criticifm. 

*  But  when  the  arm,  the  mighty  arm  of  kings. 
That  flioiild  protfft  all  mankind  from  opprefiion, 
Is  ftretchd  to  feize  on  what  it  ought  to  guard. 
Then  heaven's  o'Vjn  brand  in  aggra-vatcd  jirCi 
Should  llrike  th'  illuftrious  villam  to  bis  hell -^ 
And  ^war  in  mercy  jar  a  groaning  njocrld.'' 

The  quefiloris  to  be  afked  on  this  occafion,  are  more  than 
one.  Firftj  What  is  a  brand  in  aggrauated jne,  or  a  brand  ftril^- 
ing  in  aggramattd Jire?  Secondly,    What  docs  his  hell  mean  ? 

Had  the  tyrant  a  hell  made  on  purpofe  for  him  ?  We  know 
none  who  have  hells  of  their  own,  but  taylors. 

Thirdly,  Is  iK.ar  in  mercy  to  a  groaning  nvorld^  to  be  difpatchfitd 
after  him,  or  to  unite  the  three  queltiojis,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tout  tnftmble  ? 

Y  a  '  **  —  con- 


3 It  Clementina,  aTragtdy, 

"        - — >— -  ■        concurring  multitudes 
Beheld  your  fall  in  battle,  aiul  reported, 
That  ia  a  pile  of  greatly-flaughter'd  heroes, 
A  Gallic  fquadron  bore  you  from  the  field." 

Certainly  nothing  Icfs  than  a  whole  fquadron  could  be  equa^ 
to  the  tafk  of  carrying  a  pile  of  dead  irom  the  field  ;  but  a 
qiieftiou  will  arife,  whether  it  is  iifual  to  remove  the  dead  \w 
piles,*  or  to  bury  them  on  the  fpot  ? 

*  Th'  aflembled  fenate  now  requires  my  prefence— 
My  lord,  farewell! — I  treat  you  as  a  friend. — 

/  ne<ver  dealt  in  ceremony  yet ;  and  you'll  excufe 
Th*  iinpoiiJFd  f/ianners  oj  Venetnn  Jailors.^ 

The  fenate  v/ait  for  Anfelmo  !  one  would  rather  think  that 
fuch  a  doge  had  been  educated  among  gondoliers.  The  mix- 
ture of  pomp  and  familiarity  in  this  fpeech  cannot  be  fuffici- 
ently  laughed  at. 

'*  And  know  I'd  fcorn  to  give  a  fliamelefs  woman, 
Tho'  ten  times  mine,  to  any  man  of  honour^'' 

Would  not  one  think  that  Anfelmo  meant,  that  he  fliould 
fcoin  to  palm  a  irrumpct,  who  had  ten  times  granted  him  the 
favour,   on  any  iHan  of  honour  ? 

*  -- —    the  beft  way  each  can  ferve  his  country. 
Is  to  hold  tumult  in  a  deep  abhorrence. 

And  labour  clofely  in  a  private  llation.' 

Good  advice,  and  delivered  in  the  language  of  HIckes's-Hall, 
by  one  of  the  Middlefex  juftices. 

*  For  this  light  Frenchmen  in  a  fingle  moment, 
Broke  ev'ry  rosy  nicety  of  sex.' 

Mr.  Baycs,  furely  this  is  fpeaking  rather  too  phiinly.  The 
Ttfy  nicety  of  fex  !  Fie,  fie,   Mr.  Hayes ! — 

*  That  mortal  man  has  dar'd  to  doubt  my  honour.' 
A  tolerable  vulgarifm. 

*  From  donxittfigjit  gratitude  embrace  a  chain  ?' 
Another. 

*  ts  not  her  mind,  that  aH-in-all  of  virtue. 
Polluted,  ftain'd,  nay  proftitute  before  me  ?' 

That  all-in'oll  is  a  very  happy  expreffion. 

*  — .—        this  boji -betraying  ruflian.* 

Granville  lodged  in  Anfelmo's  palace,  and  was  very  near 
running  away  with  his  daughter.  Hence  the  propriety  of  this 
beautiful  compound  epithet. 

*  I  come  no  'whimperer  of  a  tragic fory," 

We  could  not  more  happily  delineate  the  charafler  of  the 
anonymous  author  of  this  piece,  than  by  faying  he  i?,  what  Pa- 
Jeroio,  to  \yhom.  this  fpeech  belongs,  declares  himfelf  not  to  be. 

'Her 
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«  Her  burning  eye  expanding  into  blood, 
StO')J  dctjperatcly  fix\l.' 
A  figure  in  fpeech  which  expands,  even  into  nonfenfe. 
This  author,  (o  far  from  being  a  poet,  is  not  even  a   vcrfi- 
ficTy  as  the  following  imperfca  Ihies  may  (hew, 

«  But  remember,  if  aught  adverfe  (hou'cl  arife.' 

«        «-—  Dare  not 

Therefore,  to  withftand  us — her  heart  is  mine.' 

«  —  Had  (lie  an  honell. 

Rational  excufe,— a  tale  that  could  be  told.' 

«  —  and 

Tranfport  grows  too  exquifite  for  words.' 

«  ^  —  Palermo 

Triumphs  after  all — oh,  had  I  giv'n  him 
Blow  for  blow — I  could  enjoy  thefe  pangs — But  • 
Thus,  thus  to  fall  I' 

Thus  much  for  the  Tragedy  of  Clementina,  which  k  ne- 
verthelefs  fo  much  a  cento  as  to  put  us  conftantly  in  mind  of 
better  piece<;.  The  author,  throughout  the  whole,  fcems  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  whatever  is  not  profe  is  verfe,  and  that 
whatever  is  not  common  fenfe  is  poetry. 

Let  the  cenfure  we  have  beftowed  on  this  piece,  be  received 
as  a  warning  by  all  thofe  who  otherwife  might  attempt,  like 
the  author  of  Clementina,  to  write  tragedy  without  the  leaft 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Shakefpeare 
has  alone  fupported  the  tragic  ftile  without  fuch  afliftance ; 
and  yet  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  well  read  in 
tranflations.  Had  Southern  been  mafter  of  as  extenfive  learn- 
ing as  Dryden,  perhaps,  he  mighty  have  been  juftly  ranked  at 
the  head  of  all  our  modern  dramatic  writers.  The  author  of 
Clementina  having  neither  genius  nor  learning  to  boaft  of, 
muft  be  content  with  a  place  among  the  loweft  ;  and  ought  to 
think  himfclf  indebted  even  for  that  inglorious  dirtin<f!ion  to 
the  uncommon  charity  of  Englifh  audiences,  and  the  unufual 
fubroiflion  of  capital  performers,  who  undertook  to  perfonate 
fuch  charaders  as  could  afford  them  no  opportunities  of  exert- 
ing their  various  and  acknowledged  talents  for  the  ftage. 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POETRY. 

1 5 .   The  Fair   Orphan,   a   Comic  Opera,  of  Three  jSis :  As  pfr^ 

formed  at  the  Theatre  in  Lynn,  hy  G.  A,  Stevens'j   Company  of 

Comedians.      81/0.       Is.  6d.      NicoU. 

'TpHE  plot  of  this  Opera  is  fimple  and  naturally  conduced,  and 

"*"     it  terminates  in  difcoveries  which   yield   both   fatisrad\ion 

and  furprize.     But  the  charaders  of  Lady  Worthy,  and  Laura, 

y  3  though 
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though  highly  aniiahle,  are,  in  fome  poinds,  liable  to  6bjee- 
tion.  .  The  tormei  is  drawn,  as  too  iinfufpicious  of  yoiultfal 
ardour  for  a  lady  of  her  apparent  prudence  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
too  compliant  to  the  facrifice  of  her  happinefs  for  a  girl  of 
common  fenfibility.  Upon"  the  whole,  however,  this  opei'a 
cannot  fail  of  affording  entertainment. 

16.   HeWou^d  if  hi  Cou*d%   or.    An    Old  Fool  nuorfe   than    Any: 
A  BurUna.      As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury- 
Lane.     The  Mufc  hj  Mr.UMin,     8i/(7.    is.     Griffin, 
This  little  piece  exhibits  a  Mr.  Goofecap,  an   amorous  eld 
Inan  of  fixty- fiv,  whofe  palTion  renders  him  a  dupe  to  the  arti. 
fice   of   his    maid.     As    a   mafter,  he  cannot   command   ref- 
pc£t ;  and  if  \^e    may   look   beyond   the  cataftrophe,  he  cer- 
tainly as    a    hufband,  can   never  conciliate  affeftion.     In  the 
former  capacity  he  is  already  miferably  hen-peckt,   and  in   the 
latter,  it  is  probable,  he  will  very  foon  be  horned.     The  ma- 
fic, which  is  the  beft  part  of  this  burletta,  is  far  from  merit- 
ing our  cenfure. 

I'J,  The  Triumph  of  Fajhion,      A  Vifon,     \to,      is.6d.     Griffin. 

This  allegorical  poem  reprefents  a  conflict  between  Reafon, 
l^it,  Senfe,  Virtue,  and  Beauty,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  troops 
of  Fafliion  on  the  other.  After  an  obftinate^  but  unfuccefsful 
eiigagemcnt  of  the  four  allies  firft  named,  with  the  forces  of 
the  latter,  the  ifi'ue  of  the  battle  is  long  fufpended  by  Beauty, 
who  makes  great  havoc  among  the  enemy,  till  at  length,  the 
irrcfiftible  powers  of  the  cards  advance  to  the  aid  of  Fafhion, 
and  vii5lory  determines  in  her  favour. 

The  perfonages  in  this  poem  are  ingenioufly  imagined,  and 
the  characters  contrafled  with  propriety.  The  defciiption 
is  ekgant  and  pidurefque  ;  the  vei  fification  flowing  and 
harmonious  ;  and  the  author  has  animated  his  fubjefl  with  a 
fpirit  of  poetry  that  interelis  us  in  the  fate  of  the  ideal  com- 
batants. 

1 8.  Poems,  f rem  a  M.tvrfcripf,  nxjriften  in  the  Time  c^  Oliver  Crom* 
well.     /^to.     is.     Murray. 

Thefe  poems  confifls  of  Nugte  ftria,  and  Nugie  luforiay  or 
fcrious  and  fportive  trifles.  The  former  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  piety,  and  the  latter  but  little  dillinguifned  by  viva^ 
city.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  prodadtion  of  an  unknown 
pcrfon  of  the  name  of  Carey,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  refcued 
from  obfcurity  by  this  publication.  It  is,  however,  fome  apo* 
logy  for  the  aurhcr,  that  they  were  written  in  an  age  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  e.\eitioii  cf  genius. 

19.  Ver^ 
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19.  Vtffti  addrrJJ'td  to]o\\\\  Wilkes,  Efq.  on  hit  Arri'val at  Lynn. 
i^to.  dd.  Haldwin. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  author  of  thefc  verfes  is  no 
Jefs  a  falTe  prophet  than  he  is  a  fulibme  pancgynft  on  the  po- 
pular patriot,  when  he  prefages  the  veneration  in  which  his 
hero  will  be  held  by  pofterity  ;  we  fliall  reudiiy  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  in  no  danger  of  being  (u^Jed  with 
grandeur,  or  dijgractd  by  the  favours  of  the  crown  ;  though 
thclc,  perhaps,  are  blcHings  wliich  the  patriot  would  efieeni 
much  more  valuable  than  the  empty  hyperbolical  praifeof  fuch 
of  his  admirers  as  this  author. 

NOVELS. 
10.   Thi  Divorce.      In  a  feries   of  LeiterSt  to  and  from  Perfons  of 
high  Rank.     2  f^ois,    iimo.    ^s.     feived.      Baldwin. 
The  author  of  this  performance  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
femper  of  the  times,   and  launched  it  into  the   world  with  a 
dedication   to   a   nobleman,    the    repudiation   of   whofe    wife 
made  no  little  figure  in  the   annals   of  gallantry.     The  work 
is  not  without  its   merit,  and   may  certainly    be  claffed  with 
thofe  v.'hich  are  more  diltinguifned   by  regularity  and  decency 
ef  condu(fl,  than  variety  or  fplendor  of  invention. 

2  I .  The  Difguife.  A  dramatic  Novel.  2  VoU.  1 2  wo.  ^s.fenved,  Dodfley. 

*  Epiftolizing,  journalizing,  and  narratives  have  been  fo 
hackneyed,  fays  this  author,  that  novels  gro.v  unprofitable  to 
the  wriier  and  infipid  to  the  reader.' — He  then  proceeds  in 
pathetic  ftrains  to  lament  the  poflibility,  that,  through  want 
of  frelh  materials,  this  ufeful  branch  of  bufinefs  will  foon  be 
deflroyed.  'In  this  hour  of  danger,  adds  he,  philanthropy 
fuggefted  that  a  new  mode  might  revive  the  drooling  fpirit  of 
romance ;  and  that,  when  epiftolary  correfpondence  were 
grown  dull,  narratives  tedious,  and  journals  heavy,  dialogue 
might  fupi-ly  their  place.' — In  a  felfifh  age  like  this,  how 
much  are  we  bound  to  admire  fo  rare  an  inllance  of  difinte- 
rcfted  philanthropy  ! — though  truth  compels  us  to  declare  that 
we  have  experienced  the  Dtfguife  to  be  more  narcotic  x\\?i{\  poppy 
or  mandr^gora^   or  all  the  drcwjy  fyrup  t  of  the  <world. 

2  2.   The  Brother.     2  Fols.  izmo.   5/.    fezved.     Lowndes. 

This  little  novel  feems  to   be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
junior  milTes  at  a  boarding  fchool  ;  but  is  fo  extremely  infipid 
as  not  to  gratify  even  the  moft  puerile  tafte. 
23.   The  Nun  i  or  the  Advent t^rei  of  the  Marchionrfs  of  Beanville. 
izmo.   2s.  6d.     Rofon. 

An  indecent  recital  of  fuch  adventures  as  are  fuppofed  to 
happen  in  convents ;    calculated   to   inflame  the  paflions  of 

y  4  youth- 
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youthful  readers,  and   to  fupply  the   wants  of  an   abandonee! 

and  Ihamckls  writer  *. 

MEDICAL. 

24.  Con/idsrai'ivns  on  ths  Means  cf  preventing  the  Communication  of 
Pejillemial  Contagion^  and  of  eradicating  it  tn  infected  Places, 
By  Vx^iiliam  Browmigg,  M.  D.  F,  R.  S,  /\to.  u.  6d.  Davis^ 
Dr.  Brownrigg  has  beeft  excited  to  thefe  fcafonable  cotifide- 
rations  io  ccnfequence  of  the  peiVilential  diforders  which  lately 
laged  in  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  are  now' 
providentially  abated.  He  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  feveral 
methods  for  preventing  the  communicaiion  of  the  contagion, 
which  have  formerly  been  recommended  by  the  writers  on  that 
fubje(^,  and  adopted  by  the  government  fo  far  as  the  public 
fafety  has  required.  T.ie  lav^s  of  quarantine,  and  the  ellablifh- 
roentof  bills  of  health,  \e  confiders  as  the  moft  cffetlunl  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  impcrtation  of  that  calamity  into 
an  infiUar  country.  But  if  unfortunately  the  direful  infedioii 
fhould  elude  all  the  vigilance  of  the  legiflature,  and  enter  into 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  he  admits,  that  the  only  method 
of  obflru6ling  its  progrefs,  is  by  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  infeded  places.  He  afterwards  points  out  the 
means  which  are  proper  to  be  ufed  for  the  fubfiftence  and 
fafety  of  the  found,  who  are  confined  in  thofe  places,  and  for 
the  cure  and  extermination  of  the  contagion  ;  but  of  thefe  two 
laft  heads  he  propofes  to  treat  more  fully  afterwards.  On  feveral 
of  thefe  important  firbjedls,  Dr.  Brownrigg  has  here  favoured  the 
public  with  fome  new  and  judiciops  obfervations.  But  as  fuch 
an  abftrad  of  the  treatife  as  the  limits  of  a  Review  can  ad- 
mit, is  now  unneceffary,  and  would  be  fuperfeded,  in  cafe  of 
public  danger,  by  recourfe  to  the  original  j  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  in  fo  deplorable  a  fituation,  thefe  Confideration? 
would  merit  the  ftrid\eft  attention  of  the  legiflature. 
35.  j4n  E/Jay  on  tht  Cure  of  the  Gcvorrhcsciy  or  frejh  ccniraficd 
Venertal  Infeciion,  nvitbout  the  Ufe  of  Internal  Medicines,  By 
William  Rowley,  Surgeon,     ivo,     u,     Newbery. 

The  remedy  for  a  gonorrhoia,  recommended  by  Mr.  Rowley,, 
js  an  injection  of  gum  arable,  argentum   vivum,  and  oil,  into 
the  urethra,  which   he  affirms   to  have  found  effedual  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  cafes. 

This  fcems  to  be  an  inverfion  of  the  method  of  cure,  which 
had  been  formerly  publiflied  by  Mr.  Plenck  of  Vienna  ;  the 
foreigner  advifing  to  be  fwallovved  what  Mr.  Rowley  adminif- 
ters  by  the  penis. 

f  See  Crit,  Rpv,  for  Dec.  1770.  Art.  42.  p.  4^8. 
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POLITICS. 

?6.    "RcfeQioni  vpcu  the  Pre/ent  Dijpute  het^veetj  the  Ibufe  of  Com^ 
m<:)ni  and  the  Magifirates  of  \u<^\\^0\\.    S'vo.    is.      Bladon. 

Tins  pamphlet  contains  a  more  i'ausfa&ory  account  of  the 
merits  of  tlie  difpute  which  at  prefcnt  agirates  the  political 
part  of  the  nation,  than  any  thing  we  have  hiiheito  feen  oq 
tlui  fubjed.  In  order  the  better  to  elucidate  the  point  in 
qucftion,  the  author  has  recourfe  to  firft  principles.  He  ob- 
ilrvcs  that,  in  England,  the  various  civil  orders  of  the  ftate 
are,  the  king,  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfeof  commons,  the 
courts  of  juftice,  corporations,  and  individuals :  that  the  four 
firll  of  thefe  orders  make  or  apply  the  laws ;  the  two  laii  arc 
the  obje<^s  of  the  laws ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  orders  has  its; 
rights.  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he 
remarks,  that,  among  other  powers,  they  have  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  great  political  afiemblies  and  courts,  of  eftablifhing 
orders  concerning  their  own  forms  of  proceeding  ;  and  confe- 
quently  of  punifaing  all  who  infringe  thefe  orders,  whether 
their  own  members  or  others.  This  power,  fays  he,  which 
in  common  language,  is  called  pri'vtlege  of  parliament ,  and,  in 
legal  language,  by  lord  Coke,  lex  tff  coufuetudo  parliamenti^ 
makes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  extent  of  it  is 
to  be  gathered  from  *  the  rolls  of  p^irllament,  and  other  re- 
cords, from  precedents  and  continual  experience.'  He  ob  • 
ferves  that  this  power  of  the  commons,  which  is  indifputable 
when  their  privileges  are  infringed,  was  acknowledged  by 
Charles  II.  in  an  appeal  to  his  people  againll  the  proceeflings 
of  two  houfes  of  commons  :  that  it  was  maintained  by  Sir- 
William  Jones,  at  the  head  of  tiie  whigs,  in  anfwer  to  that 
appeal,  that  they  had  a  power  of  committing,  even  in  cafes- 
where  their  privileges  were  not  concerned:  and  that  when  the 
houfe  of  lords  framed  a  refolurion  againft  the  powers  of  the 
commons,  in  the  cafe  of  Afhby  and  White,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  they  only  objedeu  to  the  creation  of  new  pri- 
vileges J  but  acknowledged  the  validity  of  thofe  which  were 
'  warranted  by  known  culloms  and  law  of^  pailiament.'  He 
farther  obferves,  that  this  power  of  the  commons,  Jq  far  as  it 
goes^  is  fubjed  to  no  coniroul,  except  that  of  parliament ;  ftiU 
however,  that  it  is  bounded  by  lecurdf  precedent^  and  continual 
txperitme. 

The  author  afierwards  applies  thefe  principles  to  the  dif- 
cuHion  of  t!ie  prefent  difpute ;  and  refutes  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  for  provii^.g  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons had  no  authority  to  take  the  printer  into  cuftody  at  all, 
<>r  to  fiize  him  tiic  city,  without  the  fandion  of  the  city  ma- 

giftrates. 
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giftrr.tes,  in  aid  of  the,warrant.  He  appeals  to  many  inftances 
in  the  journals,  which  make  it  evident  that  in  both  cafes  the 
jnrifdidion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  unqueflionable  ;  that 
they  have  a  fled  nviibin  their  ponxjers^  and  by  the  cieareft  direc- 
tion of  reeordy  precident,   and  continual  experience. 

This  author's  remark,  concerning  the  invalidity  of  the 
charters  of  London  to  eftablifh  an  exemption  from  the  ju- 
tifdidlion  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  fo  clear  and  forcible, 
that,  if  duly  attended  to,  we  think  it  is  ablolutely  fufiicient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  prefent  difputc.  He  obferves,  that  tho* 
the  charters  of  the  city  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  one  of  them  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  king  de- 
clared, that  *  no  fummons,  attachment,  or  executions,  be 
made  by  any  of  us,  or  "our  heirs,  by  writ,  or  without  writ, 
within  the  liberty  of  the  faid  city,  but  only  by  minifters  of  the 
faid  city  j*  yet,  never  fjnce  that  period,  did  any  lawyer  dream 
that  the  king's  confcnt  to  limit  the  operation  of  his  own  writ, 
could  rellrid  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  courts  of  parliament,  upon 
which  the  king  has  no  power  to  impo/e  limitations. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  publication  is  no  lefs  fpirited  and  ju- 
dicious than  feafonablei  and  whoever  perufes  it  for  the  fake  of 
information,  will  be  convinced,  that  the  power  which  the  houfe 
of  commons  has  exerted,  is  warranted  by  the  principles  of  the 
conrtitution. 

ay,  A  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet^  called  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Tranf* 
aaiom  refpeding  Falkland's  Iflands."  8t/o.  h.  Evans. 
This  is  an  abufive  and  impotent  attack  on  a  celebrated  wr^" 
ter.  It  appears  to  be  diiSlatcd  by  perfonal  malignity,  inflame^ 
with  political  prejudice,  and  is  fo  deftitute  of  any  foundation* 
either  in  argument  or  fa6i,  that  it  would  be  proltituting  criti- 
cifm  to  pay  it  any  farther  attention. 

28.  An  Examination  cf  the  Declaration  and  Agreement  ivith  the 
Court  of  Spain,  relating  to  the  Rejlituiion  cf  Falkland's  Ifland 
to  the  King  cf  Great  Britain.     8'x;c.     \s.     Bingley. 

This  pamphlet  is  wri  ten  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  North 
Briton,  and  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  one  circumftapce, 
which  is,  that  the  mini  ft ry  is  entirely  the  objed  of  its  invec- 
tive. 

29.  An  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the  Prffent  State  of 
the  BritiOi  Lfg'Jlature ;  pointing  out  the  Cuu/ns  cf  the  prefent 
Di/iurhancei.      S-vo.      is.     Griffin. 

Had  this  patriotic  author  fully  confidered  the  principles  of 
the  limes,  he,  probably,  would  have  fpared  himfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  the  prefent  application.     It  is  a  perfuafive  to  the  people 

of 
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t)f  lEn^Vand,  to  chufe  only  men  of  acknowledged  probity  fot 
their  reprefentatjvc-s  in  parliament,  at  tlic  next  general  ele-lion. 
We  think,  at  lealt,  the  publication  might  have  been  poftponed 
till  the  year  1773. 

30.  jin  Anf-wer  to  Junius,     ^-vo.     6</.     Organ. 

So  feeble  a  partizan  as  this  author,  is  rather  of  detriment 
than  advantage  to  any  caufe. 

DIVINITY. 
31.    ^he  Gtnealogies  of  Jefus    Chrifl:  in  Matthew  and  Luke  e^- 

plained  \  and  the  Jewifh  ObjeSiiom  removed.  By  Richard  Parry, 

D.  D.    ^^0,   I  J.  6d,     Davis. 

In  this  tra^  the  learned  author  lays  before  his  readers  a 
comparative  view  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Chrifl:,  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  makes  fome  obfervarions  onthofe  gene- 
aiogies,  and  endeavours  to   remove  tlie  Jewifh  objeftions. 

The  gofpel,  fays  he,  has  furnifiied  us  with  two  genealogies 
of  its  ever-blefled  author ;  each  of  them  free  from  any  rea- 
ibnable  objcdlion  ;  and  both  concurring  to  ftiew,  that  he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fo  was  the  fon  of  David  and 
the  fon  of  Abraham  ;  from  whom  St.  Luke,  the  evangelift  of 
the  gentiles,  goes  up  even  to  Adam,  the  father  of  us  all. 
From  David  downwards  the  evangelifts  go  different  "ways  ; 
Luke  continuing  the  line  through  Nathan  to  Jofeph,  the  fon- 
in-law  of  Heli,  the  father  of  Mary  ;  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
contrary,  continuing  the  line,  through  Solomon,  to  the  fame 
Jofeph,  the  hulband  of  Mary:  which  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  from  a  prophecy  in  Ifaiah,  that  Mary  herfelf 
was  likewife  of  the  houfe  of  David,  and  conft.quently  that  hef 
(on  JESUS  was  the  Mefllah,  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  learned  reader  will  find  feveral  ob- 
fervations  and  criticifms,  which  are  worthy  of  his  confideration, 
among  which  are  the  following. 

*  Our  tranflators  have  thrown  the  2 2d  and  2  3dverresof 
the  I  ft  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  (Now  all  this  was  done,  &c.) 
into  a  parenthefis,  fuppofing  them  to  be  a  remark  of  the 
evangelift  ;  whereas  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  angePs 
liifcourfe  to  Jofeph,  asChryfoHom  and  others  have  obferved. 
Had  they  belonged  to  the  hiftorian,  they  would  have  clofed 
the  chapter.  But  the  words,  with  which  St.  Matthew  has, 
in  fa6t,  clofed  the  whole,  plainly  ftiew  that  thofs  two  verles 
arc  in  their  proper  place,  being  indeed  a  part  of  the  angel's 
addrefs.  Then  Joftphy  being  ratfed  from  Jleep\  did  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  had  bidden  hitn\ — and  he  took  unto  him  his  *wife  ; — and 
he  kne<w  her  not  till  Jhe  had  brought  forth  her firfi-born fon  ; — and 
ht  called  his  name  J^fus,     Here  we  read,  that  Jofeph  knew  not 
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Mary  in  confequence  of  the  angel's  prohibition.  But  where 
can  you  find  Tuch  a  prohibiiion  in  the  angel's  addrefs,  unlefs 
the  prophecy  is  a  part  of  it  ?  Then  indeed,  it  is  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  For  if  tbs  'virgin  was  to  bring  forih^  as  well 
as  to  conceive  a  Ton,  theprophefy  contains  a  plain  and  neceflary 
intimation  to  Jofeph  not  to  know  her,  ////  fne,  which  was 
travailing,  had  brought  forth.* 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  paraphrafe,  favours  this  interpretation 
of  the  22d  and  23d  vcrfes  ;  for  he  goes  on  in  this  manner  ; 
<  And  hereby  Ihall  be  moft  eminently  fulfilled  that  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  BehoUf  a  Virgin  Jhall  comei've  and  bring 
forth  a/on'y  and  he  fiall  be  called  Immanuily  that  is,  God  *with  us. 
When  the  angel  had  thus  faid,  &c.  In  order  to  accommodate 
thefe  words,  T«to  J«  qKov  yiyoviv,  &c.  to  this  interpretation, 
yiyoviVt  which  we  render  luai  done,  mufl  be  rendered  is  done; 
and  this  may  certainly  be  admitted.  Thus  we  find  ycyovtv* 
Luke  xix.  *.  tranllated,  // //  done  i  and  the  fame  word  ought 
probably  to  be  fo  rendered.  Matt.  xxvi.  56. — See  Rom.  ii.  25, 
3  Cor.  V.  17.  Heb.  vii.  16.  Janii  ii.  10 — v.  2.  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  &c. 

Our  author,  fpeaking  of  Salathiel  the  fon  of  Jechonias,  fays, 
*  As  to  the  objedion,  that  Jeconiah  was  childlifs,  drawn  irom 
Jcr.  xxii.  30.  it  is  evidently  founded  in  a  miftake.  The  term 
^*^nV  fignifies  fimply  crbatus,  deprived — of  what,  muft  be 
Iparned  from  the  context.  In  fome  places  it  necefl'arily  re- 
lates to  children,  and  therefore  may  be  properly  iranflated  chiU' 
kfs.  But  in  the  prophefy  before  us,  it  as  plainly  relates  to  the 
kingdom.  Indeed  the  text  itfelf,  from  whence  the  objeftion  is 
taken,  is  a  decifive  proof,  that  Jeconiah  was  not  childlefs. 
Write  ye  this  man  deprived  [of  the  kingdom]  a  man  that  pall 
not  prof  per  in  his  days,  for  none  of  his  seed  Jhall  prof  per,  fitting 
vptn  the  throne  of  Da'vtd,  and  ruling  any  more  in  "Judab.  And 
again,  [ver.  28.]  Wherefore  are  they   cafi  out,  be  (Jeconiah) 

AND  His   SEED  ?* 

What  Dr.  Parry  fubjoins  in  a  note  deferves  attention.  •  The 
blefied  Virgin,  in  her  Magnificat,  fecms  to  allude  to  this  part 
of  the  Jewifh  ftory.  He  hath  put  doivn  the  mighty  ones 
[JehQiakim,  fehciachin,  and  Zedekiah'\  from  their  tiirones,  and 
exalted  them  of  loiv  degree  :  he  hath  filUd  the  hungry  nuith  good 
things,  and  the  rich  [the  royal  family]  he  hath  fent  away  empty. 
[Lukei.  52,  53.]  It  is  fuiely  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
Mary  here  alludes  to  the  particular  circumftanccs  of  her  own 
family,  than  that  (he  is  only  entertaining  her  coufm  Elizabeth 
with  fome  trite  common-place  apothegms,  according  to  Grotius.* 

The  critical  reader,  who  is  defirous  of  feeing  more  obfervations 
of  this  nature,  muft  ha^'e  recourfe  to  Dr,  Parry's  performance, 

32.  Ihi 
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^7 *.  Tbt  Here/y  and  Herttic   of  the   Scriptures  comprletely  de/cribed; 
that  Defer iption  bonsjily  impro'vedy   and  to  the  Cenfure  of  the  Pub^ 
he  modejHy  fubmitted.     8t«.      M.6d,      Buckland. 
The  author  of  this  trcatife  undertakes  to  exhibit  a  complete 
defcription  of  herefy  and   heretics.     For  this   purpofe  he  exa- 
mines every  paffage  in   the   New  Tellament    in   which  thefc 
words  occur.     He  proceeds  in  this  difquifition  with  great  form 
and  regularity  ;  and  proves,  in  the  firft  place,  that  herefy  has 
relation  to  fentiment ;  and   that  an   heretic  is  a  dogmatift,  or 
a  man  who  has  taken  up  a  peculiar  fet  of  opinions.     But,  he 
fays,  this   account  is  only  general  and  introduftory,  and  ob- 
served for  the  fake  of  diftinclion  of  ideas  and  precifion  ;  and 
not  as   the    very   lubjeft  defcribed  in  Icripture.     Upon  this 
ground  he  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  the  herefy  properly  intended 
in  fcripture,  is  error  in  the  faith,  and  a  reception  of  religious 
dodlrines   oppofite  to  thofc  we  are  taught  in  the  gofpel ;  and 
that  an  heretic  is  one    who   believes  and  propogates  fuch  doc- 
trines.    This  notion,  he   thinks,  is  cfTential  to  herefy  and  the 
charafler  of  an  heretic  ;  but  is  not  the  whole  of  the  account. 
Accordingly  he  farther  obfcrves,  that  wickednefs   is   conneded 
with  herefy,  and   impiety  always  included   in  the  charafter  of 
the  heretic.     He  therefore  infers,  that  *  whatever  error  in  the 
faith  is  the  offspring  of  wicked  lufts  and  carnal  affections,  does 
for  that  reafon  become  herefy ;  and  that  whoever  holds,  pro- 
pagates, and  eagerly  defends  any  miftaken  dodrines  in  religion, 
at  the  inftigation  of,   and  with  a  view  to  gratify  fuch  lulls  and 
affeiflions,  is  afliiredly  the  very  heretic  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 

In  this  trad  the  learned  reader   will  find  no  critical  enqui- 
ries   into    the    meaning  of    particular  palTages,    terms,    and 
phrafes  in  the  original  text  of  the  New  Teffameat,  which  pro- 
bably, in  difiertations  of  this  kind,  he  may  think  a  ^dt^, 
33.    The  Meihodifls  'vindicated  from    the  Afperfiom    cafi  upoti ,  thtm 
by  the  re'v.  Mr.  Haddon  Smith.      In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  that 
Gentleman,     By  Philalethes.      %vo,    u.      Bladon. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  letters  the  author  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  perverted   the  fenfe  of  thefe  words  of  St. 
Paul,  2  Cor.  iv.  2.  Mh  S'oKzvtz^tov  Koyav  7<iQi<i^  in  applying 
them   to  the  Methodifts,  that   thofe  people   cannot   be  faid  to 
handle  the  loordcf  God  DECEITFULLY y  who  mifinterpret  the  fcrip- 
tures through   ignorance  and  not  through  defign. — This,  by 
the  way,    is  little   better   than    a  difpute   about    words :    for 
though  a  Met!:odift,  who  pretends  to  explain  the  fcripture  be- 
fore he  is  qualified   to  underftand  it,  may  not   be   chargeable 
with  deceit,  he  is  certainly  guilty  of  great  impertinence  and 
prefumption. 

The  defign  of  the  fecond  letter  is  to  fhew,  that  if  the  Me- 
thodifts handle  the  word  of  God   deceitiully,  Mr.  Smith  docs 
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Perfea  agreement  betw-een  ?L  K  u  '•  '"  '^''''^''  '"'ere  is  a 
church  of  Rome-  alth.  'r  "''''?  °^  E'>gknd  and  the 
churches,  feftivals.-  ftl  '  c^^df  ^7  ^"^  ''^''-"0"  'of 
"*°"'^^ /'"ging  fnvice.'clercal  hab  ,  '  !""'«'"'  ""««». 
The  laft  letter  confifis  of  ^  ''  ""•  "i«  ''fce- 

Me>hodirh-calf,ft,„,"hecl°arar%'nr'  '"""'''  «"   ">e 
gea,usof„,egorpe,;&c     "^'""^^^  "^  ^^'M.  the  nature  and 

;^Ko  h^stre-f  :,:./o;tfit;r:  rn"'^^— --. 

fpleen  againft  the  church.  ^        •'■^charge  a  little  of  his 

P»%est  ,he  Bool'of  "co'n'mt  pf'  °"  f-^^^"  "'^-"er  of 
q.nre  alteration  and  amendTent      MaC'  r''^  '='"  ''^  ''""'^^  ^=- 
^"e,  butfeemto  be  very  reafombte     ^  "J  •"' °''j«'*'^"^  »^« 
n^odeft  and  ingenuous  mLner"  f^  'a  "J     ''^^  P'<'l'<"-e<)  in  a 
the  eftabli|],ed  liturgy.  '  *"''  «   "becoming  refpeft  for 

l^-  Jitt  Inquiry  i„,,  ,1,1  NmBlv  cf  />«. 

tp  upon  ,he  ^..,Uru„>  ^ctlTjTVZ,  "'  ''"'''  '"f 

Jr  we  were  to  eive  pvt-ro^    r  ,  . 

»hat  is  panicula^y  ;S:^  ^^  ";-  «-a,ife.  and  tranfcribe 
*hoIe.  We  will  .he.efore  con  "n Uf  ,'"'^^'  '""'"^""^  "•= 
;"g  't  .0  the  rerious  and  "2  fi.ivl  '"  T'''  ^''^'-""'end- 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  that  (J^T-T^  .'^^^"'  "^o  wants 
Jhi'  Inquiry,  and  he  w  H  meet  ':,i;  ''  "^"''  '^  ""^  '""''>«  o 
«  abfolu,e:y  one  of  the  moft  l"  ,  ""'''"  'atisfaftion.  This 
"Pon  this  intercfting  I'ub^^a'^  "'"'"'"  "-"^'^  which  has  appeal 

^        J        S        C         F         T  T  X 
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fuU  »n  a  moral  fenfe,  from  what  is  deteflable,  to  fee  the  amia- 
bleoefs  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice  It  confifts  of 
obfervations  and  reflexions  on  ambition,  love,  avarice,  prodi- 
gality, anger,  revenge,  envy,  jealoufy,  cruelty,  compafiion, 
and  other  fubjeds,  illuftrated  with  ftiort  hiftorical  anecdotes  and 
examples.  The  tale  entitled  Zara  (hews  the  inconveniences 
and  the  calan.ities  which  frequently  attend  imprudent  love. 

Books  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  written  with  elegance  and 
tafte,  have  an  advant^ige  over  drv,  prolix,  and  elaborate  trea- 
tifes  ;  becaufe  they  convey  inftrudion  under  the  appearance  of 
amuferaent,  and  allure  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtlefs  to  read 
and  refleft. 

37.  A  N^njj  Sjjiem  of  Geography^   or  a   General  Defcription   of  tht 
World,      Containing  a  particular  and  cir<utnftantial  Account  of  all 
the  Countries,   Kingdoms^   and  States  of  Europe,    Afia,   Africa, 
and  America.      fheir  Siiuationy   Climates,  Mountains,   Seas,   Ri- 
n/ert,   Lakes,    i^c.      The  Religion,   Manners,  Cufoms,  Manufac-* 
turee.  Trade,   and  Buildings  of  the  Inhabitants,   l^c.    l^c.      Em- 
bellijhed  nuith  a  nenjj   and  accurate  Set  cf  Maps,   hy  the  bejl  Geo- 
graphers,  and  a  gnat  Variety  of  Copper   Plates.      By  D.    Pen- 
ning,  J.  Collycr,  and  others.    Folio,      3/.    3/.     Johnfon. 
In  the  Critical  Review  for  July  1767,  we  obferved  that  thi' 
was  one  of  the  moft  comprehenfive  Syftems  of  Geography  in 
the  Englidi  language  ;  whether  it  was  confidered  with  regard  tQ 
topographical   defcription,  natural   hillory,    or  the    manners, 
cuftoms,  and   governmejit  of  different  countries  ;  that   it  ex- 
hibited fuch  an  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
was  both    interefting    and  curious  ;  and  that  being  compiled 
from  the  moft  approved  writers,  it  would  be  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  inftruiflive. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  the  fentiments  of  the  public 
have  fo  far  coincided  with  our  opinion,  as  to  occafion  the  pub- 
lication of  a  third  edition  of  this  ufeful  work.  Some  frefh  im- 
provements are  here  made  from  the  writings  of  the  lateft  tra- 
vellers ;  the  maps  are  more  elcgcinr  than  formerly  ;  fbme  new 
ones  are  added  ;  and  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revifed  by 
Mr.  Collyer,  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  work.  The 
prefent  edition,  therefore,  muft  merit  in  a  ftill  higher  degree 
the  approbation  of  the  public. 

38.  Animadverfons  en  Dr.  Stewart's  Computation  of  the  Sun^s 
Difance  from  the  Earth.  By  John  Landen,  F.  R,  S»  ^0, 
IS.     Nourfe. 

Some  few  years  after  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart  had  publilhed 
his  Mathematical  Tracts,  wherein  that  gentleman  alTures  the 
world  he  has  afcertained  the  ftlar  force  affei^ing  the  gravity  of 

the 
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the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  from  that  has  calculated  ^er^  ac- 
curately the  irieari  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth,  there 
appeared  a  fmall  pamphlet,  containing  four  propofitions  on  the 
diliance  of  the  ftin  from  the  earth,  of  which  we  gave  an  ac- 
count in  our  Review  for  September  1769 ;  and  delivered  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  could 
not  be  accurately  determined  from  the  known  laws  of  gravi- 
tation ;  which  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to  find  conoborated 
by  one  of  the  mo(t  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  prefent 
age,  who,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  has  clearly  (hewn,  rhat 
even  after  the  moft  rigid  correftion  of  Dr.  Stewart's  mirtakes, 
the  diflance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  may  upon  his  (the  doc- 
tor's) own  principles,  be  either  four  million,  or  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  million  of'  miles,  (admitting  the  mean  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand  miles)  a  circumftance,  as  Mr.  Landen  obferves,  fufHcient 
to  invalidate  every  hypothefis  advanced  by  Dr.  Stewart  in  fup- 
port  of  the  theory  upon  which  his  calculations  are  founded. 

39.  ^«  EJ^iy  OH  the  Myjfery   of  Tempering  Steel.      Wherein   the  Ef-^ 
fe5ii  of  thai  Operation  an  fully  confidered.      Extruded  from  fhi 

JVorks  of  the  ceUbrMtcd  Motif.  Reaumur.    By  J.  Savigny.    8i.'d. 

1/.     Kearfly. 

The  author  of  this  Eflay  endeavours  to  account  for  three 
phainomcna  obfervable  in  the  tempering  of  fteel.  The  firft  is 
tlie  induration  of  the  metal,  the  fecond  its  expanfion,  and  the 
third  its  friability.  In  regard  to  induration,  he  fuppofcs  it  to 
be  produced  by  the  Hidden  immerfion  of  the  heated  iron  in 
cold  water,  which  fixes  the  cohefion  of  its  particles  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  the  falts  and  oils,  or  phlogiftic  part  of  the  iron,  which 
had  been  fufed,  are  thereby  prevpsned  from  mixing  equally 
again  with  the  whole  mafs.  He  imagines  the  expanllon  of  the 
fleel  to  be  produced  hy  the  fame  aflion  of  t!\e  water,  conden- 
flng  at  once  its  extern:il  farface,  and  preventij)g  the  exit  of  the 
fiery  matter,  which  had  penetrated  during  the  application  of 
beat.  He  accounts  for  th.e  third  pbxnomcnon  upon  the  fame 
principle  with  the  firft  ;  '^Hedging  the  friability  of  fleel  to  be 
produced  by  the  falts  and  oils,  which  had  been  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  and  \<ere  foi  merly  difTufed  through  the  iiiterftices  df 
the  ferruginous  particles,  being  con  111^1  to  the  more  internal 
parts  by  the  fudden  imnierificn  in  wJJjt- 

Notwithfianding  the  theory  of  this  author  is  ingenious  and 
plaufible,  we  niufl  be  of  opinion,  tha^4he  n^iurul  effedts  in 
tempering  fiC'cl 'arc  as'mirch  a  myAcry  as  b^jfsie. 
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For  the  Month  of  May,  1771. 

Article  I. 

Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  an^  Ireland.  From  the  DiJJhlution  of 
the  laft  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until  the  Sea- Battle  off  La 
Hogue.  ^  5/r  John  Dairy mple,  Bart,  ^to,  iZs*  hoaxlt* 
Cadell. 

THESE  Memoirs,  which  relate  to  the  moft  importanf  pe- 
riod of  Britifli  hiftory,  were  undertaken  by  the  advice 
of  the  late  right  honourable  Charles  Yorke,  to  whofe  memory 
they  are  infcribcd ;  who  likewife  advifed  the  author  not  to 
truft  to  printed  books  for  materials,  but  to  procure  accefs  19 
original  papers.  In  confequence  of  this  admonition,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  induftrioufly  exerted  him- 
felf  in  procuring  ufcful  manufcripts  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  We  cannot  help  regretting,  however,  that  fo 
valuable  a  work  as  is  here  prefented  to  the  public,  (hould  not 
have  been  enriched  with  the  evidence  of  thofe  family -memoirs 
in  London  of  great  authority,  which  the  author  was  anxious 
to  have  feen,  and  for  obtaining  which,  we  wifh  he  had  con^ 
defcended  to  the  necelTary  train  of  follicitation. 

Befides  the  authority  of  original  papers.  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple has  adopted  feveral  anecdotes  tranfmitted  by  oral  tradition, 
which  he  confiders  as  of  fufiicient  authenticity  when  generally 
current,  and  relative  to  a  period  fo  late  and  intcrefting  as  that 
which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  Memoirs.  We  have  no  reafon  to 
queftion  the  truth  of  any  anecdote  introduced  by  the  author 
in  this  work,  though  we   muft  be  of  opinion,  that  a  general 
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admiflion  of  traditional  evidence  is  dangerous  to  the  credibility 
ofhiftory.  Though  it  be  allowed,  that  neither  the  opportu- 
nities of  information  of  the  firft  hiftorians  of  any  period  may 
be  fufficient  to  colled  all  the  materials  that  are  requifite  for 
an  explicit  detail  of  faifls,  nor  their  fanflion  be  of  adequate 
confideration  to  ftamp  unqueftionable  authenticity  on  fubjefts 
of  common  report ;  yet  there  certainly  ought  to  remain  a 
great  degree  of  referve,  in  adopting  circuraftances  that  are 
not  founded  on  more  particular  authority  than  that  of  com- 
mon fame.  As  many  of  the  tranfadions  which  hiftory  re- 
lates, depend  originally  on  the  evidence  of  a  hw  individuals, 
common  report  can  be  confidered,  in  fuch  cafes,  only  as  a 
general  echo  to  the  voice  of  its  refpedtive  authors,  and  its 
authority  therefore  ought  nor  to  be  ertimated  by  the  general 
credit  it  may  obtain,  but  by  that  which  feems  due  by  the  laws 
of  evidence  to  the  teflimony  of  the  original  propagators.  We 
are,  however,  fully  fatibfied  with  the  authemicity  of  the  tra- 
ditional anecdotes  related  by  this  author,  as  they  are  adopted 
under  fuch  limitations  as  can  offer  no  violence  to  hiftoricaj 
faith  ;  and,  as  he  informs  us,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  re- 
fearches,  he  has  often  found  a  current  report,  of  which  ho 
one  can  tell  the  origin,  authenticated  by  a  number  of  original 
papers,  which  is  fuch  a  collateral  proof  of  authenticity  as  can 
admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  author  has  prefixed  to  thefe  Memoirs,  a  judicious  i^- 
view  of  the  political  ftate  of  England,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monarchy  until  the  Reftoration  ;  as  alfo  a  review 
of  events  after  that  period,  more  particularly  connected  with 
his  fubjed.  We  are  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  which  every 
hil^orian  muft  labour  under,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  U.  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  arcana  of  govern- 
ment, elpecially  what  related  to  foreign  negociations,  were 
never  preferved  more  inviolable  than  by  that  prince,  who  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  affability  joined  the  moft  profound 
diffimulation,  and  an  univerfal  diftruit  of  his  fervants. 

We  agree  with  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  the  beft  key  to 
the  lecrets  of  that  reign  lies  in  the  difpatches  of  Barillon,  the 
French  ambalTador  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  find,  that  fuch 
application  has  been  made  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  for  co- 
pies of  thefe  difpatches,  that  the  author  cannot  fail  of  obtain- 
ing them.  When  they  are  procured,  the  publication  of  them 
would  certainly  be  highly  acceptable ;  and  if  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple would,  at  the  fame  time,  favour  the  world  with  a  com- 
plete  edition  of  the  original  papers  he  has  made  ufe  of  in  his 
work,  we  hope  that  the  expence  of  a  fecond  volume  is  a  tax 
which  the  public  would  pay  with  chearfulncis,  when  it  was 
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occ  loned  by  a  work  of  fo  much  coiiftK^uence  to  an  interefting 
pcriou  of  their  hiilory. 

The  charadlers  and  various  objects  of  the  confpirators  in 
the  Rye-houfe  plot,  are  diftinftly  delineated  in  thefe  Memoirs. 

*  This  band  of  fjiends  was  compofed  of  lord  Rufiel,  illuftriou* 
fi cm  tlie  nobility  of  his  defcent  j  of  Hampden,  deriving  flil 
greater  luftre  from  the  commoner  his  grandfather  }  of  Lord  EfTex, 
the  friend  of  Ruflel  J  and  of  Algernoon  Sidney,  who  derived  his 
blood  from  a  long  train  of  Englifh  nobles  and  heroes,  and  his  {cxi- 
timents  from  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  antiquity ;  a  m^n  in  fome 
of  wbofe  letters  all  the  manly,  yet  tender  elocjuence  of  Brutus^ 
breathes  forth,  and  who,  in  hrmnefs  and  fimplicityof  phara6ler, 
refembled  that  firll  of  Rqm^ns.  Lord  Ruirel,  though  heir  to  the 
greaieft  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  yetefteeming  the  meaneft  freeman 
to  be  his  equal,  fo  dilinterefted,  that  he  never  accepted  any  office 
of  profit  or  power  under  government,  was  the  moft  popular  man 
in  England.  From  principle  and  reafoning,  more  than  from  na- 
tural vigour  of  fentiment,  he  aiTumed  the  high  tone  of  oppofition 
to  arbitrary  power,  and  therefore  the  higher  praife  was  due  to 
him.  When  Charles  difappointed  the  bill  of  exclufion,  Lord  Ruf- 
fel  faid,  "  If  his  fathei*  had  advifed  the  meafure,  he  would  have 
been  the  firft  to  impeach  him-"  But  what  he  only  faid,  EfTex  and 
Sidney  would  haye  done.  EfTex  had  been  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  ;  but  threw  every  honour  of 
fovernment  behind  him,  becaufe  be  preferred  the  people  to  the 
ling.  Sidney  had  been  active  equally  in  parliament  and  in  the 
field,  againfl  Charles  I.  as  long  as  that  prince  was  an  object  of  ter- 
mor j  but,  when  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  his  judges,  he  re- 
fufed  to  trample  upon  an  enemy  who  could  no  longer  defend  him- 
felf.  He  checked  and  prevented  fome  attempts  againfl  the  life  of 
Charles  II.  while  a  youth.  He  oppofed  Cromwell,  from  the  fame 
hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  which  had  made  him  rebel  againlt  his 
fovereign.  After  the  reftoration,  he  fubmitted  to  a  voluiitsry  ba- 
nifhment  during  fixteen  years  j  becaare  he  did  not  etleeai  that  tq 
be  any  longer  his  country,  from  which  he  thought  liberty  had  fled. 
Jle  returned  to  England,  only  with  a  view  to  pay  the  lafl  duties 
to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Leiceller,  who  was  dying,  and  then  to 
quit  it  forever:  but,  drawing  in  with  his  native  air  that  fpirit  of 
party,  which  almofl  no  Briton  can  refifl,  he  altered  his  intention, 
and  plunged  into  all  the  cabals  pf  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament. 
He  had  received  a  pardon  from  Charles  II.  for  his  offences  againfl 
government  :  but,  like  Brums,  he  thought  that  no  obligations  tQ 
bimfelf  could  fhake  off  thofe  which  lie  ovyed  to  his  country.  The 
high  rank  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  his  flill  higher  popula- 
rity in  the  nation,  made  thele  men  receive  hjim  into  their  councils.^ 
vvho  was  at  this  time  particularly  irritated  by  the  atfronts  which 
had  been  lately  put  upon  him.  EfTex  introduced  into  the  fame 
councils  Lord  Howard,  who,  forgetting  .the  nobility  of  hi^  blood 
amidfl  republican  notions,  bad  fitten  as  a  commoner  i:)  one  01 
Cromwell's  parliaments  ;  a  man  againfl  whom  RuiTcl,  though  his 
near  relation,  had  long  entertained  an  ayerfion  \  either  from  an  an- 
tipathy, which  nature  fometin^.es  gives  men  av;aihft  their  bane,  or 
from  the  common  repugnance  which  people  01  filetit  tempers  Lav.: 
tQ  the  loquacious.    But  ^loward  aiiumecl  n^ei  jt  fVom  his  late  iwi . 
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ferings,  and  his  continual  complaints  of  them  were  recounted' 
pledges  of  his  Sincerity. 

^  *  By  long  fociety  in  party,  the  fentiments  of  thefe  men  in  po^ 
litics  had  come  to  be  the  fame;  and,  as  often  happens  to  men  of 
fimilar  fentiments,  they  believed  their  obje6ls  to  be  the  fame  too, 
although  they  were  very  different.  RulTe!,  Elfex,  and  Hampden, 
Intended  to  make  no  further  ufe  of  infurreftion,  than  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  fix  the  barriers  of  the  conftitution  with 
precifion.  Sidney  aimed  at  the  deftruftion  of  monarchy,  and  oa 
its  ruins  to  found  that  republic,  which  in  imagination  he  adored. 
Monmouth  hoped,  amidft  public  diftra6lions,  to  pave  a  way  for 
himfelf  to  the  throne.  Howard,  with  luxuriant  ek>quence  and 
wit,  adopted  the  views  of  each  particular  perfon,  and  incited  all 
to  vigour  and  aftion,  feeling  for  moments  what  they  felt  through 
life. 

^  *  Although  thefe  perfons  difliked  Shaftefljury,  they  all,  except 
Sidney,  who  fcorned  theintercourfe,  entered  into  a  communication 
of  meafures  with  him,  becaufe  they  ftood  in  need  of  his  vaft  party 
in  the  city,  which  was  as  daring  as  himfelf.  Shaftclbury's  only 
objeiSl  was  revenge.  For,  having  lately  informed  the  Duke  of 
York  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  get  her  fon  named  his  fucceflbr  by  parliament  j  and> 
having  offered  to  communicate  other  fccrets  to  the  Duke,  if  he 
tvould  pardon  what  was  pall,  the  Duke  broke  off  the  converfation, 
by  faymg  coldly,  *•  My  Lord  Shaftefbury,  you  Itand  more  in  need 
•*  of  the  King's  pardon,  than  of  mine."  Lord  Grey,  endowed  widi 
the  knowledge  of  letters  and  arts,  but  who  hid  under  it  a  foul  void 
of  that  virtue  to  which  that  knowledge  is  allied,  joined  the  con- 
fpiracy  ;  a  man  from  whole  loofe  life  no  generous  enterprize  was 
cxpedted.  A  jury  had  lately  found  him  guilty  of  debauching  his- 
wife's  filler,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  family  ;  but,  in  the  noife  of 
public  diftrafticns,  he  hoped  to  make  his  private  vices  be  forgot  by 
the  world  and  himfelf.  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  equally  carelels, 
but  more  innocent,  followed  h.is  example  ;  he  had  been  colonel  of 
the  guards,  gentleman  of  the  horfe  to  the  king,  the  attendant  of  all 
his  fortunes,  and  a  companion  in  his  pleafures :  but  the  fame  fe- 
cial difpofition  which  had  attached  him  formerly  to  the  father, 
attached  him  now  to  the  fon.  Thele  were  joined  by  Trenchard, 
who  had  made  the  motion  for  the  bill  of  exclufion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  who  exhibited  in  his  perfon  an  example,  common 
enough  in  public  life,  cf  great  political.,  but  of  little  perfonal  cou- 
rage. Major  Wildraan,  a  violent  republican,  who  had  been  an 
agitator  in  Cromwell's  ariny  ;  Rumfey,  one  of  Cromweirs  colonels, 
whofe  reputation  as  a  brave  blunt  fo'.dier  was  high  j  and  Fergufon, 
a  Scotchman,  and  diffenting  clergyman,  remarkable  for  ferving 
his  party,  and  faving  himfelf,  in  all  plots,  were  the  only  perfons  of 
inferior  note  who  were  admitted  to  their  cabals.  Their  meetings 
were  held  chiefly  at  the  houfe  of  one  Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant  in 
the  city,  and  who  v/as  accounted  an  humble  and  difcreet  depen- 
dent i  a  dangerous  character  to  be  trufted  with  the  fecrets  of  the 
great,  in  confpiracies.  The  moft  formidable  of  the  confpirators 
were  Efiex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden  j  partly  becaufe  they  were  de- 
termined deills,  and  partly  becaufe  they  who  believe  they  have  a 
right  over  their  own  lives,  are  alwife  malters  of  thofe  of  other  men. 
But  Hampden,  formed  rather  for  the  detail  of  oppoiition  in  parlia- 
meii%  than  for  the  great  llrokes  of  fa6tion  in  the  itate,  although. 
eminent  when  con.pared  with  other  perfons,  h;'.d  neither  the  ta.- 

lents 
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lents  nor  the  virtues  of  the  two  former.  Ruflel  invited  Lord  Ca- 
vciuiifli,  the  friend  whom  he  loved  inolf,  to  join  the  pirty.  Ca- 
vendifli,  who  thought  the  projeft  rafh  and  premature,  rcfufed  ;  and 
advifed  Rulfel  to  retreat,  if  he  could  without  dinjonour,  but  to 
proceed,  if  he  could  not.' 

In  the  account  of  the  laft  fcenes  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  we  meet  with  a  very  fingiuar  traditional  anecdote, 
refpeding  the  behaviour  of  James  II.  to  the  lady  of  that  un- 
fortunate nobleman. 

<  The  Duke  difcovered  compun6lion  for  the  negledi-  with  which 
lie  had  treated  his  lady,  who,  though  not  beautiful,  had  wit  and 
tendernefs,  and  had  brought  him  one  of  the  greatelt  fortunes  in 
Europe  j  and  he  defired  to  fee  her  alone.  AfFefting  diifance  from 
his  treafons,  and  regard  for  her  children,  but,  in  reality,  ftung 
with  flighted  love,  even  in  death,  (he  refufed  to  fee  him,  unlefs 
witneffes  were  prefent.  Yet,  by  the  tendernefs  of  her  affeftion,  and 
her  repeated  applications  for  mercy,  flie  performed  every  duty  of 
a  wife  and  a  friend.  It  is  a  family-report,  that,  on  the  morning 
of  her  hufband's  execution,  James  fent  her  a  meflage,  that  he 
would  breakfaft  with  her.  She  admitted  the  vifit,  believing  a 
pardon  was  to  attend  it.  James  behaved  with  fondnefs  to  her 
children,  and  delivered  her  a  grant,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  of  her  great  family-eftate,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown 
by  her  husband's  attainder  :  llrange  mixture  of  indelicacy  and  ge- 
nerofity  !' 

Sir  John  Dalrymplc  gives  us  the  mod  animated  account  of 
the  miferies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  during  that 
celebrated  fiege,  of  any  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

The  portrait  which  our  author  exhibits  of  lord  Dundee, 
is  ftrongly  exprefiive  of  an  uncommon  caft  of  heroifm  ;  and 
he  has  introduced  into  the  fame  part  of  the  Memoirs  an 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  in  future  ages  the  fame  of  that  people  may  be 
found  only  in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

«  Dundee  had  orders  from  his  mafter  not  to  fight  M'Kay,  until 
a  large  force  which  was  promifed  from  Ireland "fhould  join  him: 
hence  he  was  kept  during  two  months,  cooped  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, furious  from  reftraint.  He  was  obliged  continually  to  ftiift 
his  quarters  by  prodigious  marches,  in  order  to  avoid,  or  harrafs 
his  enemy's  army,  to  obtain  provifions,  and  fometimes  to  take  ad- 
vantages: the  firft  melTenger  of  his  approach,  was  generally  his 
own  army  in  fight :  the  firlt  intelligence  of  his  retreat  brought  ac- 
counts that  he  was  already  out  of  his  enemy's  reach.  In  fome  of 
thole  marches,  his  men  wanted  bread,  fait,  and  all  liquors  except 
water,  during  feveral  weeks;  yet  were  aihamed  to  complain,  when 
they  obferved,  that  their  commander  lived  not  more  delicately  than 
themrelves.  If  any  thing  good  was  brought  him  to  eat,  he  fent  it 
to  a  f3intor  fick  foldier  :  if  a  foldier  was  weary,  he  offered  to  carry 
his  arms.  He  kept  thofe  who  were  with  him  from  finking  under 
their  fatigues,  not  fo  much  by  exhortation,  as  by  preventing  them 
from  attending  to  their  fufierings.  For  this  reafon  he  walked  on 
ioot  with  the  men  i  now  by  the  fide  of  one  clan,  and  anon  by  that 
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0/ Another;  he  amiifed  them  with  jokes :  he  flattered  them  with 
iiis  knowledge  of  their  genealogies:  he  animated  them  by  a  reci- 
tal cf  the  deeds  of  their  anceftors,  and  of  the  verfes  of  their  bards. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  no  general  ihould  fight  with  an  ir- 
regular army,  unlefs  he  was  acquainted  with  every  man  be  com- 
nranded.  Yet,  with  thefe  habits  of  familiarity,  the  feverity  of  his 
difcipline  was  dreadful :  the  only  piinifliment  he  inflicted  was 
death:  •*  All  other  punifhments/*  he  faid,  "  difgraced  a  gentle- 
man, and  all  who  were  with  him  were  of  that  rank;  but  that 
death  was  a  relief  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  crime."  It  is  re- 
ported of  him,  that,  having  feen  a  youth  fly  in  his  firft  ad^ion,  he 
pretended  he  had  fent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  nieffage :  the  youth  fled 
it  fecortd  time  :  he  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  arniy,  and  fay- 
ing, **  That  a  gentleman's  fon  ought  not  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a 
common  executioner,"  (hot  him  with  his  own  piftol. 

*  The  Army  he  comiiianded  was  moftly  compofed  of  highlanders 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  highlands  :  a  people  untouched  by 
the  Roman  or  Saxon  invafions  on  the  fouth,-  and  by  thofe  of  the 
Danes  on  the  eaft  and  weft  flcirts  of  their  countty  :  the  unmixed 
remains  of  that  Celtic  empire,  which  once  ft^retched  from  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  Archangel .  As  the  manners  of  this  race  of 
men  were,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  the  raoft  fihgular  in  Europe, 
and,  in  thofe  of  our  fons,  may  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  re- 
cords of  hiftory,  it  is  proper  here  to  defcribe  them. 

*  The  highlanders  were  compofed  of  a  number  of  tribes  called 
fclans,  each  of  which  bore  a  different  name,  and  lived  Upon  the 
lands  of  a  different  chieftain.  The  members  of  every  tribe  were 
tied  one  to  another,  not  only  by  the  feudal,  biit  by  the  patriarchaj 
Dond  :  for  whi^c  the  individuals  which  compofed  it  were  vaffals  or 
tenants  of  their  owji  hereditary  chieftain,  they  were  alfo  all  de- 
fcended  from  his  family,  and  could  count  exaflly  the  degree  of 
their  defcertt :  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  together  with  the 
vveaknefs  of  the  laws  to  reach  inacceflible  countries,  and  more  in- 
acceffihle  men,  had)  in  the  revolution  of  centuries,  converted  thefe 
natural  principles  of  connection  betwixt  the  chieftain  and  his  peo- 
ple, into  the  moft  facred  ties  of  human  life.  The  caftle  of  the 
chieftain  was  a  kind  of  palace,  to  which  every  man  of  his  tribe  was 
made  welcome,  and  where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  fixa- 
tion in  time  of  peace,  and  to  which  all  flocked  at  the  found  of 
war.  Thus  the  meaneft  of  the  clan,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  as  well- 
born as  the  head  cf  it,  revered  in  his  chieltain  his  own  honour  j 
loved  in  his  clan  his  own  blood  ;  complained  not  of  the  difference 
of  ftatjon  into  which  fortune  had  thrown  him,  and  refpedled  him- 
felf: the  chieftain  in  return  beftowed  a  protection,  founded  equally 
on  gratitude,  and  the  ccnfcicufnefs  of  his  own  inteieft.  Hence  the 
highlanders,  whom  more  favage  natiohs  called  favage,  carried,  in 
the  outward  expreiTicn  of  their  manners,  the  politenefs  of  courts 
without  their  vices,  and,  in  their  bofoms,  the  high  point  of  ho- 
riour  without  its  follies. 

,*  In  countries  where  the  furface  is  rugged,  and  the  climate  un- 
certain, there  is  Jitrle  room  for  the  ufe  of  the  plough  5  and,  where 
no  coal  is  to  be  found,  and  few  provifions  can  be  raifed,  there  is 
Hill  lefs  for'that  of  the  anvil  and  fl:iuttle.  As  the  Highlanders  were-, 
\ipoh  thefe  accounts,  excluded  from  extenfjve  agriculture  and  mz- 
iiu'fa£lure"2.-like,  every  family  raifed  j\ul  as  much  grain,  and  made 
^  much  rayment  as  forced  for  itfelfj  and  nature,  whom  art  can- 
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not  force,  deftined  them  to  the  life  of  fhepherds.  Hence,  they 
had  riot  that  excefs  of  induftry  which  reduces  man  to  a  machine, 
nor  that  total  want  of  it  which  finks  him  into  a  rank  of  animaU 
below  his  own. 

*  They  lived  in  villages  built  in  vallics  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
At  two  leafons  of  the  year,  they  were  biify  :  the  one  in  the  end  of 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fiimmer,  when  they  put  the  plough  into 
the  littJe  land  they  had  capable  of  receiving  it,  fowed  their  corns, 
and  laid  in  their  provifion  of  turf  for  the  winter's  fewel ;  the  other, 
>u(t  before  winter,  when  they  reaped  their  harvell  :  the  reft  of  the 
year  was  all  their  own  for  amuferaent  or  for  war.  If  net  engaged 
in  war,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  fummer  in  the  moft  delicious 
of  all  pleafures,  to  men  in  a  cold  climate  and  a  romantic  country, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  fummer-views  of  nature; 
never  in  the  houfe  during  the  day,  even  fleeping  often  at  night  in 
the  open  air,  among  the  mountitins  and  woods.  They  fpent  the 
winter  in  the  chafe,  while  the  fun  was  up  j  and,  in  the  evening, 
aflembling  altogether  round  a  common  fire,  they  entertained  them« 
felves  with  the  fong,  the  tale,  and  the  dance :  but  they  were  ig- 
norant of  fitting  days  and  nights  at  games  of  (kill  or  of  hazard, 
amufements  which  keep  the  body  in  inaction,  and  the  mind  in  a 
ftatc  of  vitious  a6livity  \ 

*  The  want  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  fine  ear  for  mufic,  was  al- 
moft  unknown  amongft  them  j  becaufe  it  was  kept  in  continual 
pradlice,  among  the  multitude  from  paffion,  but  by  the  wifer  few, 
becaufe  they  knew  that  the  love  of  mufic  both  heightened  the  cou- 
rage, and  foftened 'the  tempers  of  their  people.  Their  vocal  mufic 
wa«  plaintive,  even  to  the  depth  of  melancholy ;  their  inftrumen- 
tai  either  lively  for  briflc  dances,  or  martial  for  the  battle.  Some 
of  their  tun^^s  even  contained  the  great,  but  natural,  idea  of  a 
hiftory  delcriljed  in  mufic :  the  joys  of  a  marriage,  the  noife  of  a 
quarrel,  tiie  Ibunding  to  arms,  the  rage  of  a  battle,  the  broken 
aiforder  of  a  flight,  the  whole  coficluding  with  the  folemn  dirge 
and  lamentation  for  the  (lain.  By  the  ioudnefs  and  artificial 
jarring  of  their  war  inftiumenr,  the  bag-pipe,  which  played  conr 
tinual.y  during  action,  their  fpirits  were  exalted  to  a  phrenzy  of 
courage  in  battle. 

*  They  joined  the  pleafures  of  hiftory  and  poetry  to  thofe  of 
mufic,  and  the  love  of  clafi^;cal  learning  to  both.  For,  in  oider 
to  cherifti  high  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  all,  every  confiderable 
family  had  a  hiftorian  who  recounted,  and  a  bard  who  Tung,  the 
deeds  of  the  clan,  and  of  its  chieftain  :  and  all,  even  the  Toweft; 
in  ftation,  were  fent  to  fchool  in  their  youth  ;  partly  becaufe  they 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  at  that  age,  and  partly  becaufe  literature 
was  thought  the  diftinilion,  not  the  want  of  it  the  mark,  of  good 
birth. 

*  The  feverity  of  their  climate,  the  height  of  their  mountains, 
the  diftance  of  their  villages  from  each  other,  their  love  of  the 
chafe  and  of  war,  with  their  defire  to  vifit  and  be  vifited,  forced 
them  to  great  bodily  exertions.  The  vaftnefs  of  the  objefts  which 
furrounded  them,  lakes,  nioimtains,  rocks,  cataracts,  extended 
and  elevated  their  minds :  for  they  were  not  in  the  ftate  of  men 
who  only  know  the  way  from  one  market  town  to  another.  Their 
wai>t  of  regular  occupation  led  them,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  to 
contemplation,  and  the  powers  of  converfation  :  powers  which 
mey  exerted  in  Uriking  out  the  original  thoughts  v/hich  nature 

Z  4  fug- 
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raggcfted,  not  in  languidly  repeating  tliorc  which  they  had  learned 
from  other  people.  .     - 

*  They  valued  thenifelvcs,  without  undervaluing  other  nations. 
They  loved  to  quit  their  own  country  to  fee  and  to  hear,  adopted 
cafiiy  the  manners  of  pthers,  and  were  attentive  and  infmuating 
■where-ever  :hey  went  :  but  they  loved  more  to  return  home,  to 
repeat  what  they  had  obferved  ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  relate 
V^jth  aftoniihment,  that  they  had  been  in  the  midft  of  great  focie- 
ties,  where  every  individual  made  his  fenfe  of  independence  to 
confifl  in  keeping  at  a  di^ance  from  another.  Yet  they  did  not 
tiiink  themfelves  entitled  to  hate  or  defpife  the  manners  of  ftran- 
^ers,  becaufethefe  differed  from  their  own.  For  they  revered  the 
great  qualities  of  other  nations  ;  and  only  made  their  failings  the 
fubjeft  of  an  inoffenlive  merriment. 

*  When  itrangers  came  amongft  them,  they  received  them",  not 
Vrith  a  ceremony  which  forbids  a  fecond  vifit,  not  with  a  coldnefs 
^hich  caufes  repentance  of  the  firft,  not  with  an  embarraffment 
which  leaves  both  the  landlord  and  his  gueil  in  equal  raifery,  but 
with  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  politenefs,  the  fimplicity  and  cordi- 
ality of  affeft  ion  ^  proud  to  give  that  hofpirality  which  they  had 
not  received,  and  to  humble  the  perfons  who  had  thought  of  them 
^rith  contempt,  by  fnewing  how  little  they  deferved  it. 

*  Having  been  driven  from  the  low  countries  of  Scotland  by  in- 
vafion,  they,  from  time  immemorial,  thought  themfelves  entitled 
to  make  rtprifals  upon  the  property  of  their  invaders }  but  they 
touched  not  that  of  each  other :  lb  that,  in  the  fame  men,  there  ap- 
peared, to  thofe  who  did  not  look  in'.o  the  caufes  of  things,  a 
ftiange  mixture  of  vice  and  of  virtue.  For,  what  we  call  theft  and 
rapine,  they  termed  right  and  juftice.  But,  from  the  praflicc  of 
thefe  reprifals,  they  acquired  the  habits  of  being  enterprizing,  art- 
ful, and  bold. 

*  An  injury  done  to  one  of  a  clan,  was  held  to  be  an  injury  done 
to  all,  on  account  of  the  common  relation  of  blood.  Hence  the 
Highlanders  were  in  the  habitual  pradiice  of  war:  and  hence  their 
attachment  to  their  chieftain,  and  to  each  other,  was  founded  upon 
the  two  moft  adive  principles  of  human  nature,  love  of  their 
friends,  and  relentment  againft  their  enemies 

*  But  the  frequency  of  war  tempered  its  ferocity.  They  bound 
Up  the  wounds  of  their  prilbners,  while  they  negle6^ed  their  own  j 
and,  in  the  perfon  of  an  enemy,  refpe(5ted  and  pitied  the  ftranger. 

*  They  went  always  completely  armed  :  a  fafhion  which  by  ac- 
cufloming  them  to  the  inftruments  of  death,  removed  the  fear  of 
death  itfelfj  and  which,  from  the  danc;er  of  provocation,  made  the 
common  people  as  polite,  and  asguartled  in  their  behaviour,  as  the 
gentry  of  otliCr  countries. 

*  From  thtfe  combined  circumftances,  the  higher  ranks  and  the 
lower  ranl.sof  the  highlanders  alike,  joined  that  refinement  of  fen- 
timent,  which,  in  all  other  nations,  is  peculiar  to  the  former,  to 
that  Hrength  and  hardinefs  of  body,  which,  in  other  countries,  is 
pofTeired  only  by  the  latter. 

.  To  be  modeltas  well  as  brave  j  to  be  contented  with  the  few 
things  which  nature  rcq'^iires  i  to  aft  and  to  fulfer  without  com- 
plaining i  to  be  as  mucii  afhamed  of  doing  any  thing  infolent  or 
injurious  to  others,  as  of  bearing  it  when  done  to  themfelves ;  and 
lo  die  with  pleafure,  to  revtnge  affronts  offered  to  their  clan  or 
.their  country:    thefe  they  accounted    their    higheft  accomplifti- 

^'"*^'  •  '  ^^  . 
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*  Their  chriftianity  was  ftrongly  tuiftured  with  traditions  de- 
rived from  the  antient  bards  of  their  country  :  for  they  were  he- 
Jievers  in  ghofts :  they  marked  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  j 
and,  by  th^e  forms  of  the  clouds,  which  in  their  variable  climate 
were  continually  fliifting,  were  induced  to  guefs  at  prefent,  and  to 
predid  future  events  i  and  they  even  thought,  that  to  foine  men 
the  divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  own  prefcience. 
From  this  ^nixture  of  fyilera,  they  did  not  enter  much  into  difputes 
ccncrniing  the  particular  modes  of  chriftianity ;  but  every  man 
followed  with  inditference  of  fentiment,  the  mode  which  his  chief- 
tain had  allumed.  Perhaps,  to  the  fame  caufe  it  is  owing,  that 
their  country  is  the  only  one  in  Europe,  into  which  perfecution  ne- 
ver entered. 

*  Their  drefs,  which  was  the  laft  reniains  of  the  Roman  habit  in 
Europe,  was  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  ftill 
better  to  the  neceflities  of  war.  It  confifted  of  a  roll  of  light  wool- 
len, called  a  plaid,  fix  yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  wrap- 
ped loofely  around  the  body,  the  upper  lappet  of  which  refted  on 
the  left  flioulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  at  full  liberty  ;  .a  jacket  of 
thick  cloth,  fitted  tightly  to  the  body  j  and  a  loofe  ftiort  garment 
of  light  woollen,  which  went  round  the  waift  and  covered  the 
thigh.  In  rairi,  they  formed  the  plaid  into  folds,  and,  laying  it  on 
the  (houlders,  were  covered  as  with  a  roof.  When  they  were  ob- 
liged to  lie  abroad  in  the  hills,  in  their  hunting  parties,  or  tending 
their  cattle,  or  in  war,  the  plaid  ferved  them  both  for  bed  and  for 
covering  \  for,  when  three  men  ilept  together,  they  could  fpread 
three  folds  of  cloth  below,  and  fix  above  them.  The  garters  of 
their  ftockings  were  tied  under  the  knee,  with  a  view  to  give  more 
freedom  to  the  limb  \  and  they  wore  no  breeches,  that  they  ipight 
climb  mountains  with  the  greater  eafe.  The  lightnefs  and  loofc- 
nefs  of  their  drefs,  the  habit  they  had  of  going  always  on  foot, 
never  on  horfeback,  their  love  of  long  journeys,  but  above  all,  that 
patience  of  hunger,  and  every  kind  of  hardftiip,  which  carried 
their  bodies  forward,  even  after  their  fpirits  were  exhaufted,  made 
them  exceed  all  other  European  nations  in  fpeed  and  perfeverance 
of  march.  Montrofe's  marches  were  fometimes  iixty  miles  in  a 
day,  without  food  or  halting,  over  mountains,  along  rocks,  thro* 
moraffes.  In  encampments,  they  were  expert  in  forming  beds  in  a 
moment,  by  tying  together  bunches -of  heath,  and  fixing  them  up- 
right on  the  ground  :  an  art,  which,  as  the  beds  were  both  foft  and 
dry,  preferved  their  health  in  the  field,  when  other  ibldiers  loft 
theirs. 

*  Their  arms  were  a  broad  fword,  a  dagger  called  a  durk,  a  tar- 
get, a  mufquet,  and  two  piftols :  fo  that  they  carried  the  long 
^ord  of  the  Celtes,  the  pugio  of  the  Romans,  the  fliield  of  the 
ancients,  and  bQth  kinds  of  modern  fire-arms,  altogether.  In  bat- 
tle, they  threw  away  the  plaid  and  under  garment,  and  fought  in 
their  jackets,  making  thus  their  movements  quicker,  and  their 
ilrokes  more  forcible.  Their  advance  to  battle  was  rapid,  like  the 
charge  of  dragoons  :  when  near  the  enemy,  they  stopped  a  little 
to  draw  breath  and  difcharge  their  mufquets,  which  they  then 
dropped  on  the  ground  :  advancing,  they  fired  their  piftols,  which 
they  threw,  almoft  at  the  lame  inltant,  againft  the  heads  of  their 
opponents  :  and  then  rufiied  into  their  ranks  with  the  broad  fword, 
threatening,  and  fhaking  the  fword  as  they  ran  on,  (o  as  to  con- 
quer the  enemy's  eye,  while  his  body  was  yet  unhurt.  They 
ionghr,  not  in  long  and  regular  lines,  but  in  fcparat«  bands,  like 
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tvedges  condenfed  and  firm  j  the  army  being  ranged  according  to 
the  clans  which  compofed  it,  and  each  clan  according  to  its  fami- 
lies ;  fo  that  there  arofe  a  competition  in  valour  of  clan  with  clan, 
of  family  with  family,  ef  brother  with  brother.  To  make  an  open- 
ing in  regular  troops,  and  to  conquer,  they  reckoned  the  (anie 
thing;  becaufe  in  clofe  engagements,  and  in  broken  ranks,  no  re- 
gular troops  could  withttand  them.  They  received  the  bayonet 
an  the  target,  which  they  carried  on  the  left  arm  ;  then  turning  it 
afide,  or  twifting  it  in  the  target,  they  attp.cked  with  the  broad 
fword  the  enemy  incumbered  and  defencelels ;  and,  where  they 
could  not  weild  the  broad  fword,  they  tabbed  with  the  durk. 
The  only  foes  they  dreaded  were  cavalry  ;  to  which  many  caufes 
contributed  :  the  novelty  of  the  enemy  ;  their  want  of  the  bayonet 
to  receive  the  (bock  of  horfe ;  the  attack  made  upon  them  with 
their  own  weapon,  the  broad  fword  ;  the  fize  of  dragoon  horfes 
appearing  larger  to  them,  from  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  their 
country  ;  but,  above  all,  a  belief  entertained  univerfally  amon^; 
the  lower  dafs  of  highlanders,  that  a  war  horfe  is  taught  to  fight 
^ith  bis  feet  and  his  teeth. 

*  Notwithftanding  nil  thcfe  advantage^  the  vi6>ortes  of  the 
highlanders  have  always  been  more  honourable  for  themfelves,  than 
of  confcquence  to  others.  A  river  flopped  them,  becaufe  they  were 
unaccuftomed  to  fs\im  :  a  fort  had  the  fame  ^^^.^(y  becaufe  they 
knew  not  the  fcience  of  attack  ,  they  wanted  cannon,  carriages, 
and  magazines,  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance  in  the  arts  : 
they  fpoke  an  unknown  language  ;  and  therefore  could  derive 
their  refourccs  only  from  themfelves.  Although  their  refpeft  for 
their  chieftains  gave  them,  as  long  as  they  contmued  in  the  field, 
that  exaft  habit  of  obedience,  which  only  the  exceffive  rigour  of 
tlifcipline  can  fecure  over  other  troops  -,  yet,  as  foon  as  the  v  do- 
ry was  gained,  they  accounted  their  duty,  which  was  to  conquer, 
fulfilled,  and  ran  many  of  them  home  to  recount  their  feats,  and 
ftore  up  their  plunder;  and,  in  fpring  and  harveft,  more  were 
obliged  to  retire,  or  leave  their  women  and  children  to  die  of  fa- 
mine :  their  chieftains  too  were  apt  to  feparatc  from  the  army, 
\ipon  quarrels  and  points  of  honour  among  themfelves  and  with 
(Others,' 

Jn  a  pafTage  of  the  above  quotation,  our  author  has  fug- 
gefted  a  very  honourable  pretext  for  the  illegal  praflices  to 
which  the  highlanders  had  formerly  been  much  addifled.  But 
we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  authority  he  has  attri- 
buted to  them  the  love  of  claflical  learning  ;  a  diftinflion  which 
we  can  by  no  means  admit  as  a  charafteriftic  of  the  clans.  In 
the  panegyrical  account  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  given 
of  thofe  martial  tribes,  he  feems  to  have  imitated  the  conduct 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he  buried  in  the  ground 
fome  fuits  of  armour  of  amazing  dimenfions,  that  poftcrity 
might  be  imprefled  with  an  o)>i[iion  of  the  gigantic  ftature  of 
bis  troops.  This  partiality,  however,  in  a  cotemporary  au- 
thor, may,  perhaps,  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Roman  hif- 
torian,  who  conjedured,  that  the  atchievements  of  the  Greeks 
were  probably  not  fo  great  as  the  fuperior  genius  of  their  wri- 
ters had  rcprefentcd  thcin. 
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towards  the  clofe  of  tbefc  Memoirs,  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
^rcfents'us  with  a  ftriking  comparifon  of  the  fituation  of  Wil- 
liam, and  the  abdicated  James,  in  a  point  of  great  confequence 
to  their  intereft.  The  anecdote  relating  to  lord  Shrewfbury  in 
the  following  quotation,  is  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  late 
lord  Balcarras,  who  had  it  originally  from  lord  Bolingbroke ; 
and  the  alternative  it  mentions  is  extremely  remarkable. 

«  It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that,  at  this  period,  James  dif- 
trufled  the  fincerity  of  the  men,  on  wbofe  aflurances  he  proceeded, 
and  that  William  made  ufe  of  the  fervices  of  feme,  of  whofe  in- 
fincerity  he  had  intelligence.  When  James  confidered  the  juftice 
of  the  informations  with  which  Mariborough  fupplied  him,  he 
believed  that  lord  to  be  fincerely  attached  to  him  :  but,  when  he 
rerie6led  upon  the  breach  of  his  promifes,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
volt of  the  army,  he  fufpedled  that  he  meant  a  fecond  time  to 
betray  him.  He  fomctimes  believed,  that  RufieVs  views  were 
not  To  much  dire6led  to  ferve  him,  as  from  republican  principles, 
to  degrade  monarchy  in  his  perfon  :  and,  at  other  times,  he  fuf- 
pe6ted,  that  Ruflel  played  a  double  game  5  if  he  miffed  the  French 
fleet,  to  plead  merit  with  him,  and'if  he  met  it,  to  fecure  the  fame 
advantage  with  his  rival.  His  fufpicions  were  increafed  by  the 
conduft  of  the  whigs;  becaufe,  although  their  leaders  were  per- 
mitted to  give  him  affurances,  from  a  great  body  of  their  friends, 
yet  they  were  not  left  at  liberty  to  give  hira  a  lift  of  their  names. 
Upon  William's  return  from  Holland,  after  rhe  battle  of  La  Hogue^ 
he  reproached  lord  Godolphin  with  the  correfpondence  he  carried 
on.  Godolphin  denied  it :  but  the  king  put  a  letter  into  his  hand, 
written  by  Godolphin  to  James,  which  had  been  ftolen  from  that 
prince's  cabinet,  and  defired  him  to  refleft  upon  the  treachery  of 
thofe  he  was  trufting,  and  the  mercy  that  was  fliown  him  :  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  proceeding  which  attached  Godolphin  for  ever  after  to 
his  mafter.  William  afked  lord  Shrewfbury  about  the  fame  time, 
"  Why  he  had  quitted  his  fervice  ?"  Shrew{bury  anlwered,  «'  Be- 
caufe  his  meafures  had  not  correfponded  with  his  promifes  to  the 
nation/'  The  king  looking  ftedfaftly  upon  him,  faid,  *'  My  lord, 
have  you  no  other  reafon  ?"  The  other  anfwered,  *'  He  had  not." 
William  then  aiked,  «'  When  he  had  laft  feen  Sir  James  Montgo- 
mery ?"  Shrewfbury  faUltered,  but  recovering  himfelf,  faid,  "  He 
could  not  help  feeing  people  who  called  at  his  door,  but  that  his 
principles  were  loyal.*'  "  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour," 
replied  the  king,  *«  I  will  believe  what  you  fay  :  but  remember 
what  you  have  laid,  and  that  I  truft.  to  it."  And,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  rmfwer,  quitted  the  room.  It  is  likewife  reported,  that, 
at  an  after  period,  when  it  was  of  confequence  to  king  William,  to 
make  the  world  believe  he  was  not  delerted  entirely  by  the  whig- 
party,  he  lent  a  colonel  of  the  guards  to  let  Shrewfbury  know, 
that  he  had  orders  either  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tower,  on  account 
of  his  connedlions  with  James,  or  to  leave  with  him  the  fecretary's 
feals.' 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  Memoirs  inform  iis  of  many  facls 
equally  curious  and  important  to  hillory  ;  and  they  are  writ- 
ten in  general  with  tafte  and  fentiment,  though  the  ftile  is  not 
Void  of  incorrednefs ;  and  a  warmth  of  fancy  has  femetimei 
Jed  the  author  within  the  verge  of  aff^fftation. 

II.   Am 
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n.  An  IntroduElton  to  the  Hifory  of  Great  Eriiain  and  Irclar.c!. 
By  James  Macpherfon,  /T/^.  ^te,  lo;.  td.  boards.  Becket 
and  De  Hondt.     Concluded, 

A  FTER  expofing  the  ridiculous  fiction,  that  learning  flon- 
rifhed  in  Ireland  many  ages  before  the  ChrifHan  3cra,  the 
author  enters  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  anriq-uities  of  the  Bii- 
tifb  and  Irifh  Scots  :  and  informs  us,  that  he  derives  much 
of  his  information  on  this  head  from  the  manufcript  notes  of 
the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Mac}>herfon.  The  SpaniHi  and  Scan- 
dinavian extradion  of  the  Iiifh  are  here  examined  and  con' 
futed. 

*  It  appears  upon  the  whole,  fays  our  author,  that  no  colonies 
came  to  Ireland  either  from  Spain  or  the  north  of  Europe,  hetween 
the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  the  tiofe  of  the  third 
century^  when  tlie  Scots  are  mentioned  by  Porphyrius  for  the  firft 
time.  That  the  Scots  came  from  either  of  thofe  countries  by  a 
long  voyage  to  Irehmd,  prior  to  the  f.rft  century,  is  fufficiently 
coiitradi6ted  by  the  known  barbarii'm  of  the  old  Hibernians,  as 
well  as  of  all  otiier  natio^is  whoiTj  an  intercourfe  with  the  Romans 
had  not  humanized.  We  nmll  liave  recourfe,  in  the  laft  refort,  to 
the  Caledonian  Britons  for  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Irifh.  Their 
name  of  Gael,  their  language,  the  conformiry  of  their  manners 
and  curtoms  with  thofe  of  the  old  Britons,  all  concur  in  proving, 
beyond  any  poflibility  of  reply,  that  the  Irirti  are  the  polterity  of 
the  Gauls  or  Gael,  who,  after  having  tiaverled  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain,  palfed  over,  in  a  verv  early  period,  into  Ii eland  from  the 
promontories  of  Galloway  and  Caiitire.' 

If  there  be  reafon  for  fubfcribing  to  this  conclufian,  which, 
we  think,  is  abfolutely  incontrovertible,  the  notion  of  the 
Iriih  extraflion  of  the  Scots  muft  at  once  be  totally  annihi- 
lated. This  fubje^t,  however,  employs  the  author*s  attention 
through  many  fucceeding  pages ;  where  the  pretended  tefti- 
irony  of  foreign  writers  is  examined  and  confuted,  and  the 
falfehobd  of  the  allegation  is  proved  from  various  arguments, 
many  of  which  are  extradled  from  the  ingenious  diflertations 
of  Dr.  Macpherfon  above  mentioned.  After  exhibiting  thefe 
fcveral  arguments,  the  author  thus  concludes. 

*  We  fhall  now  leave  it  to  the  candour  of  the  unprejudiced,  and 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  whether  there  does  not,  upon  the 
■whole,  arife  a  demonftration,  that  the  firft  colony  of  Gael  or  Gault 
who  tranfmigrated  into  Britain  from  the  continent,  and  were  af- 
terwards driven  northward  by  the  prefltire  o^  other  interlopers,  are 
the  progenitors  of  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
true  caufe  why  the  name  of  Scotti  was  not  heard  of  till  the  da)s  of 
Marcellinus,  or  rather  of  Porphyrius  is,  that  it  was  a  contume- 
lious name.  It  was  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  genuine  offspring 
<^i  the  old  Caledonians,  the  Highlanc'ers,  have  never  adopted  a 
name  which  carried  reproach  in  iis  mei\nin"r. 

*  Why 
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«  Why  the  Irifh  obtained,  in  the  days  of  Orofms,  the  name  of 
Scots,  when  their  tianlmigration  from  Caledonia  was  lo  remote, 
requires  to  be  explained.  The  name  of  Scott i  was  communicated 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Pi6ls  and  Britons.  The  Britons  and  Romans 
difcovering  a  perleft  rciembbnce  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  drefs, 
arms,  and  language  of  the  lar  ghacl,  or  welleru  Caledonians,  and 
the  Iriih,  agreed  to  tall  both  nations  by  one  common  name.  The 
Irifli  being  no  llrangers  to  the  military  reputation  that  their  friends 
of  Caledonia  had  acquired  againtt  the  Romans  and  their  provin- 
cials, either  adopted  their  name,  or  acquiefced  afterwards  in  an 
appellation  which  fome  writers  had  imuofed  upon  them.  The  illi- 
terate, andconfequently  vhcbulkof  the  Irifh  nation,  were  never  re- 
conciled to  thii  innovation.  They  preferved  the  Caledonian  defigna- 
tion  cf  Gael,  or  the  name  of  Erinich,  which  they  had  aflumed  af- 
ter their  tranfmig'^ation  into  Ireland  j  and  the  adventitious  names 
of  Scotti  and  Sccttia  fell  at  laft  into  total  derjetude.  * 

*  In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  difculfion,  the  author  of  the 
Introduftion  has  laid  no  fti  efs  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  Poems  of 
OHian.  Having  reje6led  the  Hibernian  bards,  there  might  be  an 
appearance  of  partiality  in  drawing  authorities  from  the  ancient 
poet  of  Caledonia.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  argument,  there  is 
no  need  cf  his  affiftancs.  The  fabric  we  have  raifed  demands  no 
collateral  prop  ;  it  even  can  beftow  the  aid  it  does  not  require. 
The  perfe^V  agreement  between  Ofllan  and  the  genealogical  fyrtein 
we  have  eftablillied,  has  placed  his  sera  beyond  the  commencement 
of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  defcent  of  the  Scots ; 
which  was  old  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  period  of  remote  antiquity 
by  Bede,  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  age/ 

We  fhould  here  take  our  leave  of  this  tedious,  and  now  ex- 
haufted  fubjeft,  did  we  not  think  it  a  matter  of  fome  curiofity 
to  prefent  oiir  readers  with  the  author's  elegant  and  natural 
account  of  the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  a  fidion  which  has  fo 
much  engaged  antiquarians. 

*  Could  ancient  tradition,  the  belief  of  ages,  the  pofitive  afler- 
tions  of  Englifh  antiquaries  and  IriJh  annalifts,  and  the  univerfal 
acquiefcence  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  Britifli  Scots  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifh  the  credit  of  the  Hibernian  defcent  of  that  nation,  it  muft 
be  confefled  that  it  were  idle  to  hope  to  reconcile  the  public  judg- 
ment to  a  new  fyftem  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  old.  But  we 
have  feen  that  tradition  could  not  have  extended  to  that  period  in 
which  the  tranfmigration  of  the  Scots  is  placed,  and  therefore  the 
belief  of  ages,  which  was  founded  upon  tliat  pretended  tradition, 
was  no  more  than  a  popular  error.  This  error,  rendered  venerable 
by  its  antiquity,  mifled,  to  fay  no  worfe,  the  writers  of  the  annals 
cf  Ireland,  and  deceived  the  hiftorians  of  North  Britain.  The  an- 
tiquaries of  England,  it  muft  be  confefled,  could  not  be  influenced 
by  the  prejudices  which  led  aftray  the  writers  of  both  the  Scottifli 
nations  j  but  the  former  were  under  no  temptation  to  contradict 
or  expofe  a  tradition  which  was  not  dilagreeable  to  themfelves, 
though  from  a  very  different  caufe  than  that  which  rendered  it 
fo  highly  favoured  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  inquire  into  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  thofe  traditionary  fictions  which  have  fo  much  ob- 
fcured  liie  antiquities  of  the  Scots  of  both  the  ides.  When  the 
£jll  dawn  of  learning  tofc  among  ihofe  barbarous  tribes  who  had 
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fubverted  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  feme  fcholars  more  profound 
than  the  reft,  traced  the  antiquity  of  their  relpsflive  nations  to  il- 
luftrious  names  recorded  in  ancient  hiftory.  The  Romans,  Greeks, 
Spaniards,  and  other  nations  who  figured  in  old  times  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  pedigree  of  barbarians,  who,  but  jult  emerging 
from  illiterate  obfcurity,  had  loft  all  memory  of  their  own  origin. 
The  impoftuies  of  the  half-learned  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were 
received  with  avidity  and  great  credulity  by  the  Englifti,  French, 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes :  a  part  of  an  infa- 
tuation fo  univerfal  muft  have  extended  itfelf  to  the  Scots  of 
Ireland. 

*  The  letters  which  St.  Patrick  introduced  into  that  iflai;d  in  the 
6fth  age,  were  not  employed  in  recording  hiftorical  traniaftions  for 
fome  centuries  pofterior  to  that  period.  The  enthufiafm  of  the 
times  turned  all  the  little  literature  of  the  religious  of  Ireland  to 
holier  purpofes  than  to  regifter  temporal  events ;  which,  from  the 
fecluded  fituation  of  that  country,  muft  have  been  very  unimpor- 
tant. Miracles,  vifions,  and  thofe  facrcd  perfons  who  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  in  the  work  of  converlion,  employed  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  monks,  at  a  time  that  the  royal  line  of  Hercmon  fat 
in  the  midft  of  obfcurity  and  anarchy  on  the  Irifti  throne.  The 
antiquities  of  the  nation  being  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  illiterate 
bards  and  fenachies,  aflumcd  fo  monftrous  a  form,  that  the  poliih- 
ing  they  have  received  from  fucceeding  writers  has  fcarcely  hitherto 
rendered  them  fit  for  the  public  eye. 

*  The  fable  of  the  Hibernian  extraflion  of  the  Britifh  Scots  feems 
to  have  been  fabricated  in  Ireland  long  before  the  bards  thought 
of  bringing  a  colony  from  Spain  into  that  country.  Bede,  in  the 
feventh  age,  had  received  intelligence  of  the  firft  of  thofe  ftories 
from  the  Irifti  fenachies,  but  his  placing  it  in  a  period  beyond  the 
reach  of  tradition  has  thrown  abfolute  discredit  upon  the  whole. 
Jn  the  period  between  Bede  and  Nennius,  who,  for  the  firft  time, 
mentioned  the  Cantabric  defcent  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  fome 
learned  bard  or  monk  difcovcred  that  Spain  was  called  Iberia»  and, 
upon  the  fimilarity  between  that  name  and  Hiber^ia,  built  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Milefian  tale.  To  obviate  all  fcepticifm  con- 
cerning a  ftory  which  wore  the  face  of  improbability,  it  became 
neceflary  for  luccceding  writers  to  give  alTurances  to  the  world, 
that  letters  and  polite  arts  were  cultivated  in  Ireland  no  lef*  than 
feventecn  hundred  years  before  its  converfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith 
by  St.  Patrick. 

*  When  raonkilh  learning  flourifhed  in  Ireland,  the  Scots  of 
Britain,  by  an  uninterrupted  feries  cf  hoftilities  with  the  Britons, 
Pilots,  and  Saxons,  were  diverted  from  cultivating  letters,  which 
alone  could  enable  them  to  look  back  into  their  antiquities,  or  to 
tranfmit  any  memory  of  their  anions  to  pofterity.  Their  exploits 
in  the  field  died  away  for  want  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  them 
jn  the  clofet.  The  monks  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  manifeft  to  tiae 
whole  world  that  both  the  Scuttifti  nations  were  originally  the 
fame  people,  made;  an  ealy  acquifition  of  an  illiterate,  though 
brave  people,  and  obtruded  upon  the  world  that  fyftem  of  the 
origin  of  the  Caledonian  Scots,  which  has  been,  for  many  ages, 
almoft  univerfally  received.' 

Wc  are  afterwards  entertained  with  an  inqairy  into  the,  re- 
ligion of  the  antient  Britifii  naiions,  where  our  author  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  polytheifm. 
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The  name,  or  rather  tide,  by  which  the  divinity  is  diftingui(hed 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  moll  of  thofe  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  is  fuflicient  to  dcmonljtrate  that  polytheifm  was  not 
known  to  the  old  Ccltx.  The  A12  of  the  Greeks,  their  ©eoz,  and 
the  oblique  calcs  of  their  zet2,  the  Dis,  Ditis  Pater,  and  Deus  of 
the  Romans,  are  mamfcltly  derived  from  De,  Di,  Ti  or  Dia,  the 
only  appellation  by  which  God  is  known  to  thofe  who  fpeak  the 
Galic  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  De,  Di,  or  Dia  literally  fignifies 
the  PERSON,  by  way  of  eminence,  or  rather  The  He,  if  we  caa,  • 
with  any  propriety,  ule  that  exprefllon. 

*  That  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  religion  inculcated  by  the  Di-uids  on  their  fol- 
lowers, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  nutwithftanding  the  pofitive  arf- 
fertions  of  many  ancient  writers  to  the  coutniry.  The  old  Gauls 
were  faid  to  worihip  three  divinities  under  the  appellations  of  Teu- 
TATES,  Hesus,  and  Taranis  ;  but  thefe  three  names  are  manir 
feftly  titles  of  one  Supreme  Being,  and  not  three  feparate  intelli- 
gences to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  Teutates,  or  De- 
TAT-UAS  fignifies  the  God  that  is  ahonje :  Hesus  is  derived  from  the 
fame  fimpie  idea  with  De  ;  from  Es,  or,  with  an  emphafis,  Hes, 
which  means  He,  or  the  Being -^  and  Taranis  is  the  epithet  of 
THUNDERER,  given  by  all  nations  to  the  Supreme  Divinity.* 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of  the  antient  Celta:  in 
regard  to  the  unity  of  God,  as  inferred  from  the  name  by 
which  they  diftinguifhed  the  Deity,  is  ftrongly  countenanced 
by  the  import  of  the  titles  beftowed  on  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidence  of  fubaltern  intelli- 
gences. According  to  the  interpretation  which  the  author 
gives  us  of  thefe  titles,  they  certainly  convey  an  idea  too  de- 
rogatory to  be  applied  to  the  Almighty  power  ;  and  form  a 
ftriking  contraft  to  the  fjgnification  of  Dia,  or  the  name  of 
God.  There  appe  rs,  however,  feme  reafon  to  think,  from. 
the  piece  of  antiquity  mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  that  fuch  honours  were  paid  by  the  Ccltas,  to 
the  intelligence  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the  fun,  as  cannot  allow 
us  entirely  to  abfolve  the  antient  Britifh  nations,  at  leaft  in 
the  latter  ages  of  paganifm,  from  the  fame  charge  of  poly- 
theifm which  is  fixed  on  the  reft  of  the  heathen  world.  Tho* 
we  admit  the  opinion  of  the  druids,  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  to  be  incontrovertible,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fe- 
queftered  life  of  thofe  moral  teachers,  afforded  too  free  an  in- 
let among  the  people,  to  a  corruption  of  religious  principles. 
The  moft  that  we  can  reafonably  conclude  on  this  head,  feeras 
to  be,  that  polytheifm  was  not  originally  a  dodrine  of  the 
antient  Celta; ;  and  that,  though  in  proceis  of  time,  they  fell 
into  the  general  fuperitition  of  every  other  pagan  nation,  they 
ftill  maintained  a  belief  in  the  exiltence  of  one  fupreme  divi- 
nity. At  the  fame  time  that  we  have  delivered  our  doubts  on 
this  fubjeft,  we  muft  acknowledge  the  pleafure  we  have  w- 
ceived  from  the  etymological  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Maq,- 
pherlon  in  fupporr  of  a  diiFtreat  opinion. 
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*  From  their  attention  to  the  principal  objects  of  nature  there 
gradually  arofc  a  belief  among  the  Celts  that  the  heavenly  budie* 
and  elements,  inftead  of  being  fymbols  of  the  Supreme  Divinity, 
were  the  refidences  of  fubaltern  intelligences.  Thefe  inferior  fpi- 
rits,  being  immediately  fubordinare  to  God,  had  accel's  to  know 
hi»  intentions,  and  it  was  in  their  power  to  forewarn  mankind  of 
them  by  certain  figns  and  tokens.  But  that  divine  honours  wene- 
paid  to  thofe  beings  who  refided  in  difFeient  natural  objedls  was 
certainly  the  miftake  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  prove 
this  feeming  paradox  we  need  only  have  recourle  to  the  true  Celtic 
names  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  which  are  univedally  faid  to  have 
been  objefts  of  worship  to  the  old  northern  nations. 

<  Cri-an,  or  Grian,  from  which  ought  to  be  deduced  the 
Apollo  Grannius  and  Grynajus  of  the  ancients,  is  the  appellative 
by  which,  in  all  ages,  the  Celtje  diftinguifhed  the  Sun.  The  words 
are  manifeftly  derived  from  Cri-'ein,  fignifying  the  trembling  fire, 
which,  in  rhe  Galic  language,  carries  a:i  idea  too  mean  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  God.  Re,  Eafga,  but  molt  commonly  Gellach,  are 
the  Celtic  names  of  the  moon  ;  Rk-ul,  or  rather  Rinnac,  fignifies 
a  ftar.  Thefe  appellations  carry  in  their  meaning  a  demonftration 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  wordiipped  by  our  anceftors. 
Gellach  is  literally  a  pale  or  vran  complexion  by  an  emphafis ;  and 
Rinnac,  a  point  of  light;  titles  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  fup-- 
pofed  divinity  of  the  objedh  which  bore  them. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  Celtic  nations  thought  that  the  hea^'enly 
bodies  were  the  refuiences  of  intelligences  fubordinate  to  God. 
Thefe  fpirits  were  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Aise,  a  word  ex- 
preflive  of  their  feeblenefs  and  imbecillity  in  comparifon  of  Y>ti  the 
Supreme  Divinity.  But  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance,  that  Grian  ais,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Suo, 
was  anciently  peculi-Trly  honoured  in  Caledonia.  In,  the  confines 
between  Badenoch  and  Strathfpey,  two  diftricis  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs,  there  is  a  veiy  extenfive  heath  which  goes  by  the  nanre 
ofSLiA  Griannais,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun.  The 
river  Spey,  which  is  there  deep  and  rapid,  borders  this  heath  on 
the  South  j  and  a  chain  of  craggy  mountain^  in  the  form  of  a 
balf  moon,  interfperled  with  precipices  and  a  few  naked  trees, 
confines  it  on  the  North.  It  is  entered  tov^^ards  the  Weft  by  a  nar- 
row pafs  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Spey  and  the 
mountains  3  and  deep  woods  anciently  fkirted  it  on  the  eaftern 
fide.' 

Among  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  Celtae,  we  find 
that  of  *'  the  Bel-Tan,  or  the  fire  of  the  Rock,  which  was 
kindled  on  the  firft  of  May,  to  welcome  the  fu^n  from  his  tra- 
Tels  behind  the  clouds  and  tempelts  of  the  dark  months  ;" 
and  this  flill  continues  to  be  a  pradice  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  Bel-Teirty  the  author  in^brms  us,  is  a  compofitiou 
of  bel,  a  rock,  and  tein,  fire  ;  and  the  firft  day  of  May  is  call- 
ed La  Bel  teiriy  or  rhe  day  of  the  fire  on  the  rock, 

«  It  is  however  certain,  continues  he,  that  the  Caledonians 
kindled  the  Bel-tein  more  for  the  purposes  of  divination  and  in- 
chantment  than  as  a  mark  of  their  refpeft  for  the  Sun.  The  ce- 
remonies ftill  ufed  by  the  lower  fort  of  people,  for  fuch  only  light 
uptheB£L-TEiK  in  o,ur  days,  areevldent  remains  of  the  fuperltitiona 
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<Jf  the  Druidical  fyftem  of  religion.  It  was  a  cuftom,  till  of  late 
ytar«,  among  the  inliabirnnrs  cf  whole  diltridts  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  to  cxtinguini  all  thtir  fires  on  the  evening  of  the  laft  day* 
of  April.  Early  on  the  firft  day  of  May  (bine  fele^l-  perfons  met  in 
a  private  place,  and,  by  turning  with  great  rapidity  an  angre  in  a 
4ry  piece  of  wood,  extraiied  wh.it  they  cAlled  theJorceJor  eUmazUiry 
fire.  Some  ai^ive  young  men,  one  from  each  hamlet  in  the  dilln6t, 
attended  at  a  diltance,  and,  as  foon  as  the  forced/ire  was  kindled, 
carried  part  of  it  with  great  expedition  and  joy  to  their  reri)e<^tive 
villages.  1  he  people  ifiimedii^ely  alfembled  upon  fome  rock  or 
eminence,  lighted  the  Bel-tein,  and  fpent  the  day  in  mirth  and 
feltiv'iy. 

*  The  ceremonies  ufed  upon  this  occafion  were  founded  upon 
opinions  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace  remaining  in  tradition. 
It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  why  thofe  ignorant  j^ei  fi-ns,  who  are  ad- 
diftcd  to  this  fupcrllition,  throw  into  the  Bel  tein  a  portion  of 
thole  things  upon  which  they  regale  themfelves  on  the  firlt  of  May. 
Neither  is  thei  t-  any  realbn  afligned  by  them  for  decking  branches 
of  mountain  a(h  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  heath,  which  they 
carry,  with  fliouts  and  geilures  of  joy,  in  proceffion  three  times 
round  the  fire.  Thefe  branches  they  afterwards  depofite  above  the 
doors  of  their  refpeftive  dwellinjrs,  where  they  remain  till  they 
give  place  to  olhei  s  in  the  fucceeding  year.' 

That  the  Celts  maintained  the  dodrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  is  a  point  clearly  eftablilhed  from  hiftory.  They 
placed  paradife  in  the  Green  IJle  of  the  Weji,  and  were  totally 
ignorant  of  what  we  call  hell,  having  no  name  for  any 
fuch  place  in  their  language.  Our  author  jultly  obferves, 
that  the  lingular  opinion  which  the  Celtic  nations  alfo  main- 
tained, of  the  foul  leaving  all  unhappinefs  behind  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  is  a  circumflance  to  A-hich  we  ought  greatly 
to  afciibe  the  remarkable  valour  of  thofe  nations. 

The  charader  of  the  antient  Celtic  nations,  which  tlie  au- 
thor likewife  applies  to  his  own  cotemporary  compatriots,  is  a 
compofition  of  a  few  of  the  befl,  or  molt  innocent,  wiih  le- 
veral  of  the  worfl  aiid  moft  dangerous  qualities  of  the  human 
mind. 

*  The  Ancient  Britifh  Nations,  like  their  Celtic  brethren  on  the 
continent,  were  fierce,  pajfionate,  and  impetuous;  fudden  in  re- 
lolution,  fanguine  ir.  expedlation,  impatient  under  difappointment. 
This  warmth  and  vehen)ence  of  temper  proceeded,  according  to 
the  ancients,  from  the  full  habit  of  their  bodie.*,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  blood  ;  and  thele  circumilances  naturally  led  to  a 
carelefs  boldnels,  which  threw  dilgrace  on  their  conduit,  when  it 
difplayed  their  courage.  War,  which  was  their  chief  bufinefs, 
was  their  great  amufement.  They  were  in  love  with  flaughter, 
and,  as  Caclar  obferves,  born  ?:?  it  were  in  the  iniiUl  of.  battle  and 
depredation.  Public  tranquillity  by  no.  niccins  failed  their  difpo- 
fition  ;  they  feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  king  of 
Thrace,  who  laid,  that  he  appeared  to  himfelf  no  better  than  his 
groom  when  he  was  not  engaoed  in  war. 

*  With  all  this  violence  and  fiercenefs  of  difpofition,  they  were 
in  private  life  plaii\  and  upright  in  their  dealing;?,  auU  far  removed 
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from  the  deceit  and  duplicity  of  modern  times.  They  were  always 
open,  fincere,  and  undifguiredj  fimple,  good-natured,  and  void 
of  malignity  ;  and  though  cruel,  and  fometimes  barbarous,  to  their 
enemies,  they  were  kind  and  compalTionslte  to  the  fupplicant  and 
unfortunate.  Ficklenefs  and  levity  were  the  natural  confequencc» 
of  their  warmth  of  difpolttion.  Men  of  vivacity,  and  fubjedt  to 
paflion,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  inconftant,  changeable,  rafh,  cu- 
rious, credulous,  and  proud.  Ail  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tion determined  fuddenly  upon  affairs  of  the  greateft  moment,  and 
placed  the  foundation  of  refolutions  of  the  laft  importance  upon 
pncertain  rumours,  and  vague  reports.  Their  violence  in  rufhing 
into  new  projects  could  be  only  ecjualled  by  their  want  of  perfeve- 
rance  in  any  plan.  The  tide  feldom  ran  long  in  one  dire(5tion  5 
it  was  always  with  them  a  precipitate  ebb,  or  a  tempeihious  flow* 

*  The  curiofity  which  io  remarkably  diilinguifhed  the  ancient 
Gatils  hqs  come  down  with  their  poiterity  to  the  prefent  times. 
The  Highlanders  of  North  Britain  are  fo  fond  of  news,  that  even 
the  pooreft  labourers,  upon  feeing  at  a  great  dift.mce  a  traveller 
on  the  road,  often  quit  their  work,  run  to  meet  him,  and,  with 
great  earneftnefs,  intreat  him  to  tell  them  fomething  concerning 
the  ftate  of  public  affairs.  If  he  is  communicative  they  accompany 
him  perhaps  for  many  miles,  and  they  feem  to  think  themfelves 
tvell  rccompenfed  for  the  time  they  have  loft  by  the  intelligence 
•which  they  have  received. 

*  Our  anceftors  were  hofpitable  beyond  example.  To  receive 
the  ftranger  with  cheerfulneft,  to  lodge  him  in  their  apartments, 
to  treat  him  with  their  greateft  delicacies-,  was  a  law  which  cuftom 
had  rendered  inviolable  and  univerial.  It  was  not;  till  after  he  fig- 
nified  his  defire  of  purfiiing  his  journey  that  they  inquired  about 
his  country  and  his  name;  and  they  excufed  this  piece  of  curiofity 
in  themfelves  by  fsying,  that  they  were  anxious  to  know  fome  few 
particulars  concerning  a  perfon  who  had  fo  much  honoured  their 
habitation  with  his  prcfence.  When  they  faw  a  traveller  upon  the 
toad  they  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  with  an  earneftnefs  that  bordered 
on  compulfion,  invited  him  to  their  houfes ;  and  there  was  often  3 
kind  of  jealoufy  and  contention  between  neighbours  about  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  firft  who  ftiould  entertain  the  ftranger.  The  de- 
cifion  in  thtfe  difputes  was  left  to  the  traveller;  and  the  difap- 
pointed  perfon  ufed  to  fay,  that  God  was  favourable  to  him  who* 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  preferred.  At  night  they  never  flu*t 
their  gates,  *'  left  the  traveller,  fay  they,  fnould  come  and  be  dif- 
appointed,  when  we  are  afleep,  and  not  ready  to  invite  or  receive 
;him.'* 

*  The  haughtinefV,  felf-conceit,  and  national  pride  which  the 
ancient*  found  among  the  Celtje,  was  not  peculiar  to  that  race  of 
men.  The  vulgar  of  every  country  have  a  high  opinion  of  their 
own  nation.  National  pride  is,  at  the  worft,  an  ufeful  weaknefs ; 
for  men  who  think  meanly  of  themfelves  are  feldom  capable  of 
great  aftions. — Thefe  are  the  moft  ftriking  outlines  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tire  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britarii.  To  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  unmixed  part  of  the  poiterity  of 
the  Celtae,  in  the  northern  divifion  of  the  iftand,  the  authorities  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  fuperfluous.  He  will  be  convinced  of 
the  juftnefs  of  the  defcription,  by  the  obfervations  he  himfelf  has 
made;  and  he  will  be,  at  the  fame  time,  furprifed  to  fee  the  accu- 
rate exadinefs,  with  which  the  writers  of  Rome  have  drawn  the" 
portrait  of  our  lUiceftoiS'.' 
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lo  treating  of  the  language  of  ancient  Britain,  the  author 
has  favoured  us  with  a  catalogue  of  more  than  a  hundred  La- 
tin and  Gaelic  words,  to   prove  the   fimilarity  betwixt  them  ; 
and  this  catalogue,  he  tells  us,  might  be  extended  to  much 
greater  length.     He  obferves,    that  every  one   word   in  the 
Gaelic  column,  is   either   a   compound,  or  derivative,  from 
fome  well   known  primitive  in   that  language ;  and  that  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,  among  whom  neither  the 
literature,  nor  the  arms  of  the  Romans   ever  entered,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  their  language  from   the   Latin 
fource.     The  fimilarity,  therefore,  if  not   the   perfeft  identity 
of  thcfe  tongues,  the  author  thinks  is  a  demonftratl'on,  that 
the  Gallic  Umbri  of  Italy,  who  were  partly   the  anceftors  of 
the*  Romans,  and  the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  who  were  the  fole 
nnceftors  of  the  ancient  Scots,  fwarmed   originally   from  the 
fame  hive  :  and  the  argument,  we  mufi:  confefs,  carries  with 
it  a  great  degree  of  plaufibility.     For  the  fpeculation  of  our 
t-gaders  we  Ihall  extradl  a  part  of  the  catalogue. 


*  Latin, 


Gaelic, 


Aer 

Aer 

Air 

JEi  Eris 

Eris 

Brafs 

^«tas 

Ette 

An  Age 

Agnus 

tJati 

A  Lamb 

Altus 

Alt 

High 

Amnis 

Amhort 

A  River 

Ancilla 

Banciila 

A  Servant  Maid 

Anguilla 

A  Ghellac 

An  Eel 

Anima 

Anim 

The  Soul 

Aqua 

bicha 

Water 

Aquila 

Acuil 

Ea^le 

Area 

Arc 

A  Cheft 

Argentmii 

Arged 

Silver 

Arm  a 

Arm 

Arms 

Arc 

Ar 

To  plough 

Aurum 

Or 

Gold 

Betula 

Beth 

A  Birch  Tree 

^os 

Bo 

A  Cow 

Bulga 

Bolg 

A  Budget 

Bufo 

Buaf 

A  Toad 

Caballus 

Cabul 

A  Sorry  Horfe 

Csecus 

Caocha 

Blind 

Canis 

Can  a 

A  Whelp  or  Pupjiy 

Cantor 

Cainter 

A  finger 

Candela 

Caindel 

Candle 

Cannabis 

Cannab 

Hemp 

Cams 

Cara 

Dear 

Caritas 

Caritas 

Friend  fliip 

Cafeus 

Caife 

Cheefe 

Capra 

Cabhar 

A  Goat 

Cathedri 

Cathoir 

A  Chair 

Catus 

Catta 

Cat/ 
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'  The  author  has  fubjoined  a  brief  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  an  account  of  their  religion  and  go- 
vernment in  their  riideft  ftate  ;  and  he  fignifies  an  intention  of 
continuing  his  refearches  through  a  more  fruitful  period  of 
their  hiltory,  fliould  the  prefent  work  be  found  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Introduction  is  a  performance  of  con- 
fiderable  merit.  Though  the  moft  material  information  it 
contains,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  critical  refearches  of  other 
writers,  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  reduced  their  arguments  into  a 
more  clear  and  concentrated  fyftem  ;  and,  by  opening  the 
fourccs  of  etymology,  which  had  hitherto  been  uninveftigated, 
he  has,  in  mi?ny  places,  thrown  fuch  a  new  light  upon  his 
fubjeft,  as  will  afford  rational  entertainment  to  thofe  who  are 
curious  of  travelling  into  this  region  of  ancient  hiflory. 


III.  Sermons  on  different  Subjetli^  by  the  late  Reverend  ]o\\n  Jortin, 
D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  London,  Rtilor  of  St.  Dunftan'j  in  the 
EdU,  and  yUar  of  KGnfuigton.  8xo.  i6j»  Beards.  While. 
Continued. 

"IN  our  laft  mimber  we  have  given  our  readers  an  account  of 
-*•  thefrji  volume  of  thefc  cx:ellent  difcourfes  ;  in  this  article 
we  fliall  lay  before  them  a  fummary  view  of  the  fecond. 

The  firft  fermon  is  an  Illuftration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
New  obfcrvations  upon  this  beaten  fuhjeft  are  fcarcely  to  be 
cxpeded.  It  is  fufficient  if  a  writer  felefls  the  bed  of  thofe 
which  his  prcdccelibrs  have  advanced,  and  places  them  in  the 
moft  advantageous  and  ftriking  light.  And  this,  in  general, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  Dr.  Jortin  has  done.  The  expreflion 
etpTo^  iTTiovtr'toi;,  in  this  prayer,  has  been  the  fubjefl  of  infinite 
debate  ampiig  critics  and  commentators,  and  has  been  ftiled 
Crarnmaticor urn  l^  T heohgorum  carn'ificina.  Vide  Poli  Synop. 
Crit.  Our  learned  author  fays.  The  words,  *  daily  bread,* 
are  not  clear  ;  and  might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  tomor- 
rcn.xi' i  bread :  Give  us  this  day  bread  for  the  morrow.  This 
interpretation  at  fit  ft  fight,  may  feem  to  contrac'id  the  pre- 
cept of  our  Saviour,  in  v/hich  he  bids  us  *  take  no  care  for 
the  morrow.*  But  he  obferves,  firft,  that  the  care  which  our 
Lord  condemns  is  an  anxious  care,  accompanied  with  a  dif- 
truft  of  Providence ;  fecondly,  that  petitions,  of  their  own 
nature,  look  forwards,  and  are  for  fomething  to  come  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  we  only  alk  for  bread  from  this  day  to  the  mor- 
row ;  that  is,  bread  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  which  is  in 
reality  only  one  day's  bread,  Li  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
t  he 
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he  fubjolns  this  note :  '  H  «;r/ouT<t  is,  the  morroiv :  as  in  Euri- 
pides—  M  TtQvaet  hdi/.'jrcLi  ^€01/  Is,  lux poJ}tra.  Med.  352.  Je- 
rom.  on  Matt.  vi.  z.  fays,  Jn  evangelic  quod  appellatur  fecun- 
dum  Hebraos,  pro  fuperjuhjiantiati  pane,  rcperi  ma<har^  quod 
dicitur  cra/iinum :  ut  fit  fenfus,  panem  noftrum  crafiinum,  id 
ell.  futurum  da  nobis  hodie.  Other  ancient  verfions  ufe  wordf 
wllich  anlwer  to  crajlinus  ox  futurui.^ 

We  cite  thefe  obfervations,  and  this  note,  with  a  defign  only 
to  Ihew  the  lentimenrs  of  this  accurate  and  claflical  writer, 
concerning  a  point  which  has  embarrafled  all  the  critics,  with- 
out pretending  to  deteririins  whether  this  explicaiion  of  «T/oy- 
r/3f  be  better  or  worfe  than  that  of  Suidas,  «T/auy/of  et^roi' 
I  «T/  TH  0V(riA  \]y-cdv  eLpfj.ol^aVj  that  'which  ii  fojicient/or  our  li/i. 
The  learned  reader  muft  judge  for  himfeif. 

In  explaining  the  petition,  lead  ui  not  into  tsmp!aiion,  Dr, 
jortin  obferves  that  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  what- 
ever God  permits  to  be  done,  or  to  come  to  pafs,  he  is  forae- 
times  faid  to  do.  Therefore,  when  we  pray,  that  he  would 
not  lead  us  into  temptation,  we  befeech  him  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  us,  for  the  puni(hment  of  our  fins,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  aid,  and  to  fall  into  circumftances  which  will  prove  de- 
ilru(^ive  to  us. 

Before  we  quit  this  prayer,  we  ihall  take   the  liberty  to  of- 
fer a  remaric  which  we  do  not  remember   to  have   feea  before. 
Our  Saviour  fays,  *  If  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  v.ill  yo«r 
Father  which  is   heaven  forgive  your  trefpafles.*  Mar.  xi.  26. 
and  he  makes  this  the  fubjedl  of  a  dired  petition  to  God.    An 
uncharitable  man,  a  hypocrite,  or   aii   impoftor,  oppofed  and 
perfccuted  as  our  Saviour  was,  could  never  have  been   the  au- 
thor of  this  excellent  petition.     If  he   had,    he    muft    have 
taught  his  followers  a  form  of  prayer  entirely  contrary  to   his 
natural  principles,  affronting  to  the  majefiy  of  that  Being   he 
pretended   to  addrefs,  and   deftru6live  to   his  own  happinefs. 
He   might,  very  probably,  have   implored   the   forgivencfs   of 
his  fins;  but  if  his    heart   was  not   entirely  divefled  of  anger, 
malice,  and  revenge,  he  could  have  expeded  no  other  etfeds 
from  his   prayer,   than   an   imprecation   on  his  own  head.      If 
our  Saviour  therefore  could  deliver   this  petirion,   and   inflrudl 
his  difciples  to  afk  forgivenefs  upon  the  condition   of  forgiv- 
ing   all    mankind,    we   muft    neceflfarily  conclude,    that  his 
heart  was  free  from  every  invidious  pafiion,  a  iiran|;^er  to  en- 
mity and  hatred,  and  endowed  with  unbounded   charity   and 
love,  which   could   never   have  been  expe(!led  'in  a  perfecuted 
impoflor,  or  an  ordinary  Jeiv,     Tiiis  therefore  is  a  proof  of  his 
fuperior  goodnefs  and  divine  extradtion  :  it  is  a  fentiment  which 
breathes  that  fpirit  oi  univerfal  benevolence,  which  he  {o  emi- 
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nently  difplayed  when  he  prayed  for  his  murderers ;  and  com- 
manded  his  difciples  to  lay  afide  all  contradled,  illiberal,  and 
national  confiderations,  fo  general  among  his  countrymen,  and 
f  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature.* 

The  fecond  fermon  contains,  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of 
Contentment ;   and  fome  reafons    for  which  we  fhould  be  fatif- 
fied  in  our  ftate,    though  it   be  expofed    to  inconveniences. 
Firft,  he  fays,  if  we  are  uneafy,    impatient,    angry,    vexed, 
envious,  querulous,  dejected,  we  add  to  our  mifery,  we  afflift 
purfelves  to  no  purpofe,  we  arc  our  own  enemies.     Another 
motive  to  contentednefs  may  be  drawn  from  obfervations  made 
ppon  the  ftate  of  mankind,  upon  the  evils  and  calamities  with 
ivhich  this  world  at  all  times  abounds.     We  complain  of  oqr 
pwn  lot,  v/hile  there  are   thoufands  whofe  ftate  is  far  worfe 
than  ours.     Upon  comparifon,   we   fli^ll  find,  that,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  fo  bad  as  it   might   have   been,  and  that  therp  is  no- 
thing uncommon  in  it.     Another  motive  to  allay  our  difcon- 
tent  may  be  fuggefted   to  us  from  confidering  the  bad  difpofi- 
fion  of  fo  many  perfons,  who  have  thofe  things  of  which  we 
are  deprived,  and   yet  are  by   no  means  contented.     Another 
feafon  for  conteptment  may  be   deduced  from   fuch  a  confide- 
ration  of  Divine  Providence  as  the  light  of  reafon  will   fuggeft. 
pod  is  our  common  father,  and  the  bcft  and  wifeft  of  Beings  5 
bp  places  us  in  a  ftate  which  he  knows  to  be  convenient  for  us, 
though  we,  perhaps,  cannot  difcern  it   to  be  fo. — This  argu- 
|nent  is  fo  comprehenfive,   and,  at  the  fame  time,   fo   farisfac- 
tory,  that  if  jt  v.  ere  fully  opened  and   explained,  it  would  fu- 
perfede  every  other.     It  is   beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  ftory 
pf  the  hermit,  by  Parnell  — Another  reafon  for  contentment  is 
^aken   from  a  confideration   of  the   good  things  which  fall  to 
pur  Ihare  ;  the  advantages  which  often  arife  out  of  thofe  very 
inconvtniences  which   we   diflike ;   and   the    bad  coufequences 
"which  frequently  attend  a  more  flouriHiing  condition.     A  far- 
ther reafon  for   contentment   may  be   drawn  from  confidering 
Cod's  love  and  care  for  us,  as  fet  forth  in  the  gofpel.     Ano- 
ther motive  arifes  from    refieftions   upon  our  own  defeds  and 
tinworthinefs ;  and  the  laft,  which  is  mentioned  in  this  lermon, 
is  drawp  from  the  fonfideration  of  the  reward  which  is  fet  be- 
tore  us. 

In  the  third  difcourfe,  the  author  (hews  what  the  precept  of 
loving  our  enemies  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  to  require  ;  and  in 
■yvhat  rpapner  this  duty  ought  to  be  performed.  The  love,  he 
fays,  which  is  required  from  us  to  our  enemies,  is  not  a  fond 
afFeaion  for  them,  it  is  not  a  refped  and  efteem  for  them,  un- 
lefs  upon  other  accounts  they  fhould  deferve  it  ;  but  it  is  ^ 
fopipaflionate  and  charitable  difpofition  towards  them.  It 
2  '  ^o\la^ 
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doth  not  exclude  a  rational  felf  regard,  or  an  abhorrence  of 
iniquity,  or  a  prudent  zeal  for  virtue  and  for  religion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  fermon,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
imprecations  contained  in  the  109th  Pfalm.  Jn  a  note,  he 
lays,  *  ihefe  imprecations  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  words  of  David  :  but  it  fcems  more  probable,  that  they 
are  not  the  curfes  which  David  pronounced  againft  his  ene- 
mies, but  the  curfes  which  his  enemies  pronounced  againft 
him,  and  which  he  repeats  in  their  words;  and  then  adds  in 
the  27th  verfe.  *  Though  they  curfe,  yet  blefj  thou,  &c.' 
But  be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  no  patterns  for  Chriftians  to 
imitate.' — This,  and  many  other  apologies  have  been  made  for 
David ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  efFe(^.  Other  pfalms 
contain  feveral  bitter  imprecations,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  curfes  of  David's  enemies ;  nor  yet,  perhaps,  declara- 
rations  of  future  events.  We  may  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  fuppofing,  that  David  had  his  infirmities ;  and  that  thefe 
harfh  expreflions  are  only  the  effufions  of  corrupt  nature,  un- 
enlightened and  unrefined  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity. 

In  the  fourth  fermon,  the  author  purfues  the  fame  fubjecf, 
and  fiiews  the  reafonablenefs  of  loving  our  enemies.  He  men- 
tions feveral  motives  to  the  obfervance  of  this  duty,  and  parti- 
cularly confiders  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  pafTage, 
Rom.  xii.  20.  *  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirft,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in  fo  doing,  thou  fhalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head.' 

There  are,  he  obferves,  two  interpretations  given  to  thefe 
words.     One  is  this  : 

*  By  repeated  a6ls  of  charity  thou  (halt  melt  him  down  at  length* 
even  though  he  be  moft  obftinate  and  hardened ;  as  the  hardeft  me- 
tals are  melted  by  putting  live  coals  on  the  top  of  them. 

*  This  expofition  looks  plaufible,  and  conveys  a  fenfe  and  a  fpirit  in 
it  fo  conformable  to  the  lentiments  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
that  if  it  be  not  the  meaning,  one  could  almoft  wifh  that  it  were  the 
meaning  of  the  place.  If  therefore  we  car.not  admit  it  as  true,  yet 
neither  will  we  utterly  condemn  it,  but  leave  it  as  a  comment, 
wiiich  may  be  fafely  adopted,  though  it  fhould  be  erroneous. 

*  The  other  interpretation  is  this  :  Feed  thy  enemy,  and  give 
him  drink  ;  for  in  fo  doing  thou  fhalt  bring  down  upon  his  head 
the  juft  *  vengeance  of  God. 

*  This  interpretation  feems  to  be  favoured  by  the  words  before  it, 
in  which  Chriitians  are  exhorted  to  leave  their  caufe  to  God,  the 
God  of  vengeance,  and  by  many  places  of  fcripture  where  fire  and 
coals  of  fire  denote  God's  wrath  and  punifhments  inflifted  by  him. 
Solomon,  from  whom  St.  Paul  took  thefe  words,  fays  in  the  Bock 
of  Proverbs  5   If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat  ; 

*  Grotius  and  Whitby.  See  alfo  Jerem.  v.  14.  and  Revel,  xi.  5. 
and  Le  Clerc,  Bibl.  A,  and  M.  t.  i.  p.  373. 
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and  if  he  be  tj^iriiy,  givs  him  water  to  drink  j  for  thou  fiialt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  Ihall  reward  thee.  So  ii> 
thePfahns;  J:et  burninrr  coals  fall  upon  them.  So  in  Efdras  ;  Let 
nat  the  finder  fay  that  he  hnth  not  finned;  for  God  fliali  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  who  faith  before  the  Lord  God  and  his 
glory,  he  hath  not  finned.  God,  confidered  as  the  punifher  of  fin- 
nfrs,  is  faid  to  b^  a  confuming  fire  ;  when  he  manifelied  himft-lf, 
his  glory  appeared  as  a  devouring  fire  ;  when  he  is  reprefented  in  the 
Pfalms  as  taking  vengeance,  fire  is  faid  to  have  proceeded  from  him, 
and  fmoke,  and  burning  coals,  and  lightnings}  fire  is  an  emblem 
of  his  wrath  and  vindiiiive  juftice  ;  by  fire  he  often  puniflied  the 
ungodly,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  the  rebellious  Jews  ; 
by  fire  the  world  is  to  be  confumed,  and  the  future  punilhment  of 
evil  angels  and  evil  men  is  reprefeiited  under  the  words,  everlafting 
fire. 

*  Befides ;  fire  heaped  upon  the  head,  denotes  vengeance  defcend- 
ing  from  above,  that  is,  divine  vengeance. 

*  Bcfidos  ;  as  the  nvitural  effe^V  of  heaping  fire  upon  a  man's  head 
is  deftrmStion  j  fo  in  the  figurative  fcnfe  jt  Ihould  mean  punilh- 
rnent. 

*  Thus  is  this  interpretation  confident  with  other  pafl^ages  in  the 
Scripture,  and  with  the  context.  There  is  indeed  an  objection  to 
it,  which  is  very  obvious,  and  hath  a  very  plaufible  appearance,, 
ramely,  that  thus  St.  Paul,  whilft  he  feems  to  difiuade  Chrillians 
f'rom  revenge,  in  reality  incites  them  greatly  to  it,  by  fctting  be- 
fore them  a  revenge  which  might  latisty  the  mofl  malicious  and  in- 
human enemy  ;  fi^r  it  is  in  tlfect  as  if  he  had  faid  :  When  you  are 
iJl  ufed,  be  careful  to  avoid  that  fooliih  and  often  inefl'ecSVual  re- 
venge of  returning^  evil  for  evil  ;  but  do  all  a6ts  of  kindnefs  to  your 
enemies,  by  which  means  you  will  make  them  guilty  of  the  mofl: 
heinous  crimes,  and  bringdown  the  fcvereft  judgments  of  God  up- 
on their  heads. 

*  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  think  that  St.  Paul  meant  any  fuch 
thing,  though  we  embrace  the  ftcond  interpietation,  which  may  be 
jiiflified  thus  : 

*  The  dutv  of  a  Chriilian  to  his  enemy,  as  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  New  Teftament,  is  to  forgive  him,  and  ufe  him  charitably. 

'  As  this  is  the  only  apparent  method  of  reclaiming  an  enemjr, 
aChriftian  who  a6ts  thus,  certainly  ufes  his  utmoft  endeavour  to 
promote  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  enemies. 

*  But  if  wicked  men  opprcfs  and  per(ecute  the  good,  and  are 
not  at  all  changed  and  ftf^ened  by  the  mild  and  charitable  behavi- 
our of  thofe  whom  they  thus  injure,  what  can  we  fuppofe  that 
God  the  righteous  governor  and  judge  will  do  ?  We  mult  conclude, 
jhat  in  due  time  he  will  reward  the  patient  behaviour  of  his  fuf- 
fering  fervants,  and  will  punifh  the  opprefiive  infolence  of  the 
%vicked.  So  lays  St  Paul  to  the  perfecuted  ThefTalonians  ;  it  is  a 
j-ighteous  thing,  an  equitable  reafonable  thing,  with  God  to  re- 
compenfe  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,  and  to  you  who  are 
troubled,  reft  with  us.  So  again,  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  a 
dreadful  defcription  is  made  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  of  a  wicked 
city  which  Ihould  perfecute  thefervanrs  of  Chrift  ;  after  which, 
fays  the  apoflle,  I  heaid  a  great  voice  of  much  people,  faying,- 
Alleluia;  faiyntion,  and  glory,  and  honour  and  power  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  ;  for  true  a^nd  righteous  are  his  jnd.'jmcnts; — and  be 
hath  avencved  the  blood  of  his  lervants  at  her  hand. 

'  Since 
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*  S'ncc  we  nnift  think  that  God  will  aft  thus,  and  fince  God 
hath  declared  that  he  will  aft  thus,  it  is  otir  duty  to  approve  thelc 
proceedings,  proceedings  founded  upon  rcafon,  upon  the  laws  of 
order,  upon  tlie  pcrfeftions  of  God. 

*  Befides ;  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  divine  vengeance  denoted 
by  the  words,  coals  of  fire,  means  in  the  Old  Teftament  rather 
temporal  judi;iMents  than  puniihments  to  be  inflifted  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  and  as  St.  Paul  hath  thence  borrowed  the  expreflioa, 
there  feems  to  be  no  neceflfity  to  extend  the  fenfe  of  it  to  any  other 
chaflifements  than  to  thole  which  the  divine  Providence  inflifts  or 
Aitfers  to  fail  upon  finners  in  the  prefent  world.  Now  though  wc 
ought  not  to  pray  or  to  wifli  that  temporal  evils  may  befal  unmer- 
ciful and  tyrannical  perfons,  but  rather  leave  it  to  God,  yet  when 
fucli  evils  overtake  them,  we  may  and  we  mull  think  that  the  pu- 
rifliment  is  right,  and  that  it  is  not  only  an  aft  of  divine  juftrce, 
but  of  divine  mercy  and  goodnefs  alfo.  If  it  puts  it  out  of  their 
power  to  injure  others  any  longer,  or  if  it  deters  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example,  it  is  a  great  and  general  benefit ;  and  though 
it  fhould  cut  them  off  in  their  iniquity,  and  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  ftill  it  may  be  profitable  even  to  them,  either  as  it  hinder* 
them  from  adding  to  their  fins,  and  confequently  to  their  future 
mifery,  or  as  it  is  a  part  of  their  punilhment,  and  gives  room  to 
hope  that  the  more  they  fufl^er  here,  the  lefs  they  may  fufl^er  here- 
after. 

*  Juft  and  righteous  are  the  wap  and  the  judgments  of  God. 
The  injurious  and  the  injured  are  in  his  hands.  He  will  reward 
fufFering  innocence,  and  he  will  corieft  infolent  oppreffion  without 
pafi^ion  and  prejudice,  according  to  the  diftates  of  perfeft  wifdonj 
and  perfeft  equity.' 

In  the  fifth  difcourfe,  our  author  confiders  the  nature  of  tha* 
wifdom  which  the  fcriptures  recommend,  which  they  reprefen^ 
as  an  invaluable  pofTelfion,  which  they  declare  to  be  a  gift  and 
a  blefling  defcending  from  above,  and  which  they  advife  us  to 
requeft  of  Almighty  God.  He  fliews  that  this  wifdom  does  not 
confift  in  the  art  of  purfuing  wealth  and  power,  and  the  good 
things  of  life,  nor  yet  in  learning  and  philofophy,  but  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  of  the  things  which  a 
Chriftian  ought  to  believe,  and  of  the  things  which  he  ought 
to  do  ;  and  iaflly,  in  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  poflibility,  reafonable- 
nefs,  obligation,  and  advantage,  of  performing  the  will  of  God, 
which  will  excite  us  to  perfevere  in  the  obfervation  of  it.  He 
concludes,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  fuperiority  of  religious 
wifdom  to  all  other  kinds  of  wifdom. 

The  fixth  fermon  contains  an  illuftration  on  thefe  words  of  St. 
James,  ch.  i  v.  5,  6,  If  any  of  you  iackivifJom,  &c.  In  explain- 
ing the  feveral  parts  of  this  text  he  takes  them  in  the  fame  or- 
der in  which  they  lie:  *  If  any  of  you  lack  wifdom, — let  him 
alkof  God, — who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not, — and  it  fhall  be  given  him  ; — but  let  him  afic  in  faith,  no- 
thing wavering.'  Upon  the  laft  of  thefe  topics  it  is  natural  to 
$lk,  why  is  faith  fo  acceptable  to  God,  that  he  rewards  it  by 

grant- 
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granting  our  petitions  ?  Our  author  replies,  that  it  produces 
many  good  n.oral  effects ;  that  it  is  the  greateft  honour  which 
we  can  pay  to  God ;  and  one  of  the  belt  proofs  of  a  well  dif- 
pofed  inind. 

In  the  feventh  dlfcourfe,  the  author  (hews,  that  the  ways 
of  religion  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  that  the  ways  of  fin 
are  the  reverfe.  He  then  anfwers  the  objeflions  which  wicked 
men  have  made,  or  may  make  to  thefe  aflertions.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  the  duties  relating  immedi- 
ately to  God,  foch  as  love,  faith,  reliance,  refignation,  hope, 
prayer,  and  thankfgiving  ;  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  ihofe  oc- 
cupetions,  in  which  a  virtuous  and  religious  man  will  be  fre- 
quently employed  ;  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  that  behaviour 
towards  ethers,  and  that  manner  of  profecuting  our  worldly 
affairs,  which  ever  accompany  a  religious  difpofiiion  ;  and, 
laftly,  a  pleaPuie  in  performing  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  body  and  the  pafiions  :  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  man  can  be  happy  who*  a£ls  againft  his  own  confcience, 
and  who  fufpefts  that  a  day  of  judgment  will  come,  when 
his  evil  deeds  (hall  be  expofed  and  punifhed ;  that  the  finner 
has  loft  the  greateft  comfort  of  life,  which  is,  hope  ;  and  that 
every  aftion,  contrary  to  reafon  and  to  religion,  is,  if  not  al- 
ways, yet  certainly  for  the  moft  part  hurtful  even  in  this 
life.  On  the  lofa  of  hope,  our  author  has  thefe  juft  re- 
fJedlions  : 

*  To  this  hope  the  wicked  perfons,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  are 
ilrangers.  Their  hope  is  to  die  foul  and  body,  to  perifti  entirely 
and  eteriially,  to  become  as  though  they  had  never  been.  This  is 
their  whole  fupport  and  their  only  refuge;  this  mud  cheer  them  in 
their  journey  through  a  troublcfome  world,  this  mud  enliven  their 
pleafures  in  the  days  of  health  and  profperity,  comfort  them  in 
tliftrefs,  make  their  bed  in  ficknefs,  and  fortify  them  againit  an 
approaching  diilblution.  But  this  it  cannot  perform.  No  man 
cand&light  in  a  belief  that  things  go  according  to  the  coui  ie  of  I 
Jcnow  not  what 'blind  and  dupid,  ftubborn  and  unrelenting  Nature; 
the  gnod  wicked  man  cannot  take  pleafure  in  this  notion,  tliough 
his  vices  may  make  him  hope  that  it  is  true,  becaufe  it  feettis  to 
him  the  leHcr  evil  of  the  two.  No  man  can  rejoice  in  the  thoughts 
of  annii  ilation,  though  his  fears  of  punidm.ent  may  make  him 
wifli  that  death  may  put  an  end  to  him,  and  flielter  him  from  of- 
fended judice.  The  expedtarion  of  pcriihing  utterly,  and  falling 
into  a  date  of  infenfibility,  prefents  no  agreeable  profpeft  to  the 
foul,  which  hath  a  natural  defire  of  immortality.  It  mud  damp 
all  the  pleafures  that  this  world  can  bedow,  and  be  a  prefent  cha- 
ftifenient  to  unbelievers.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to  morroiv  ave  die, 
is  a  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  refledion  ;  it  hath  been  lometimes 
uttered  v\ith  a  cheeiful  countenance,  but  always  with  an  aking 
heart.' 

The  fubjefl  of  the  eighth  fermon  is  the  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  Mark  x.  14.  that  none  arc  fit  to  be  his  followers,  but 
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fhofe  who  poflfels  the  difpofitions  ufually  obferved  in  young 
children.  'I  his  parage,  as  Dr.  Jortin  remarks,  has  been 
wrefted  to  a  bad  icnfe  by  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  have  from  thence  inferred,  that  Chriftians  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  abfolute  fubmiffion  dodlrines  relating  to  religion ; 
that  they  (hould  believe  whatever  their  teachers  recommend  as 
nccelfariiy  to  be  believed  ;  that  they  fiiould  refign  their  judg- 
ment to  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  their  fouls ;  that  they 
lliould  perfuade  themfelves  that  it  is  enough  for  them  to  be- 
litve;  and  that  the  moft  perfeft  obedience  confifts  in  facrificing 
their  reafon,  which  has  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
only  ferves  to  lead  into  error. 

To  thefe  notions  our  author  replies :  the  doiSlrine  laid  down 
in  the  text  in  general  terms,  is,  that  true  believers  are  to  be 
like  young  children.  But  the  queftion  is,  in  what  they  ought 
to  reltmble  them  ?  And  the  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  foori 
difcovered,  when  we  confider  the  qualities  which  are  ufually 
found  in  young  children.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts :  firft,  de- 
feats and  natural  imperfeflions  ;  fecondly,  amiable  and  goocj 
difpofitions ;  the  defeats  natural  to  that  age,  are,  want  of 
reafon,  want  of  judgment,  a  credulous  temper,  an  eafinefs  to 
be  deluded.  It  is  too  plain  to  want  much  proof,  that  the  im« 
perfections  of  children  are  not  Chriftian  accompliniments. 
Let  us  confider  the  amiable  qualities  and  good  difpofitions 
which  are  often  obfervablq  in  children,  and  which  our  Lord 
certainly  had  in  view,  when  he  required  all  who  would  be 
his  followers  to  rcfemble  young  children.  Among  thefe  we 
r.ay  reckon  innocence,  a  temper  diredlly  oppofite  to  ambition, 
and  to  an  excelnve  love  of  this  world,  an  unaffefted  fmcerity, 
an  open  fimplicity  of  manners  free  from  guile  and  hypocrify, 
a  heart  eafily  touched  with  compalfion,  a  readinefs  to  lay  afide 
anger  and  refentment,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  thofe  who  have 
olfended  them,  and  that  fort  of  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil  of  others,  and  is  apt  to  judge  too  favourably  rather  thai> 
too  feverely.  Children  are  weak  and  defencelefs ;  ihey  are 
alfo  fenfible  of  it,  and  in  any  danger  fly  to  their  friends,  and 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  them  ;  which  affords  us  a  lively 
image  of  the  difpofition  which  a  Chriftian  ought  to  entertain, 
and  of  that  humility  and  truft  in  God,  oppofite  to  pride  and 
felf- conceit,  which  he  ought  to  exercife.  Laftly,  in  children 
is  commonly  found  docility,  joined  to  a  defire  of  knowledge: 
they  are  ufually  free  from  two  bad  qualities,  which,  where 
they  prevail,  keep  the  perfons  who  are  infefted  with  them  in 
ignorance  ;  namely,  pride  and  prejudice. — Our  Lord,  having 
in  view  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prefent  and  future 
fffe^s  of  themj  takes  occafion  to  declare,  tliat  he  required,  as 
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a  previous  condition,  the  difpofitlon  of  children,  particularly* 
a  teachable  and  tradable  temper,  in  thofe  who  purpofed  to 
embrace  his  religion. 

1  he  ninth  is  a  fermon  on  the  beatitudes.  BUjJed  are  the  poor 
in/piritt  &c.  *  A  wife  indifference,  and  a  moderate  affeciion 
towards  the  things  of  the  prefent  world  is  repreiented  by  our 
Saviour  as  a  blefled  temper,  and  worthy  of  a  future  reward. 
Without  fuch  a  difpofition  none  could  become  his  diiciple;, 
and  embrace  the  low  cftate  to  which  he  invited  them,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  once  required  and  recommended  in 
this  Difcourfc  upon  the  Mount.  To  thofe  who  are  thus  poor 
are  promifed  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  abundance  of  heavenly 
riches,  fuch  as  an  admiifion  into  the  church,  remiflTion  of  fins, 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  the  wealth  of  a  contented 
mind,  the  gifts  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  eternal  happinefs  here- 
after. 

*  BJtjlfed  are  the  metk,  for  they  Jhall  inherit  the  earth.      Here  OUr 
Saviour  alludes   to   the  words  of  David  in  the  Pfahns.      Yet  a 
little  while  and  the  wicked  (hall  not  be,  but  the  meek  Ihall  in- 
herit the  earth.     They,  by  the  providence  of  God,  and   ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  will,    probably,  find 
friends  and  proteflors,   efcape  injuries,  and  enjoy  quietly  their 
ponefllons,    and   the   fruits  of  their  honeft   induftry.     Thefe 
words  in  the  Pfaims  relate  to  a  quiet  poffellion  of  the   land  of 
Canaan,  and  we   may  farther  obferve,  that  after   our   Lord*s 
death  and  refiirreflion,  the   unconverted  Jews,  by  their   fedi- 
tious  and  wicked  behaviour,  ruined  themfelves  and  their  coun- 
try ;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  Chriftians,  and  of  a  quiet   and 
peaceable  difpofition,  efcaped  thofe  evils,  retired   from  Jerufa- 
Jem,  as  Chrift  had  warned  them  to  do,  before  the  fiege ;  and 
and  after  the   city  was   deflroyed,  and  their  enemies  were  de- 
parted, returned,  and  dwelt   there   in  tranquillity.     Then  was 
the  promife  that  the  meek  liould  inherit  the  earth,  the  land 
of  Canaan,  ma"de  good  :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our 
Lord  might  have  this  event  alfo  in  his  view,  when  he  declared 
what  great  advantages  meeknefs  fhould  find  even  in  this  world.* 
— The   author  proceeds    to  explain  all  the   beatitudes  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  concludes  with   fome  gene- 
ral remarks. 

The  defign  of  the  tenth  fermon  is  to  flicw  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  virtue  to  promote  happinefs,  in  this  lite,  as  well  as 
iir  the  life  to  come. 

The  author's  intention  in  the  eleventh,  is  to  expofe  and  dif- 
courage  the  faults  which  are  frequently  committed  in  conver- 
fation.  Our  difcourfe,  he  obfcrves,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
free  from  profauenefs,  from  fpeaking  conlemptuoufiy  of  God 
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and  religion,  from  ridkuling  tilings  ferious  and  facrcd,  from 
excijfing,  praifing,  and  encouraging  vice  and  immorality,  from 
inimodclly  and  Icudnefs,  from  fwcc^ring  and  imprecations, 
from  lying,  railing,  and  fcurriliry,  from  ilander  and  defama- 
tion, from  ill- nature,  pride,  arrogance,  pofitivenefs,  vain- 
boafting,  and  rude  contradiflion,  from  garrulity  and  imperti- 
nence, from  flatiery  and  perfidious  infuicerity,  from  banter 
and  ridicule,  aud  the  like  immoralities. 

The  purport  of  the  twelfth  fermon  is  to  explain  the  reafbns 
for  which  our  Lord  made  ufe  of  parables  in  his  difcourfes.  In 
expatiating  on  this  topic,  he  fhews,  firft,  that  our  Saviour 
never  refufed  to  inftrudl  thofe  who  fmcerely  defired  it;  fe- 
condly,  that  the  bad  part  of  his  audience  deferved  to  be  left 
in  that  ignorance  which  was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  fault. 
Our  Saviour,  he  fays,  by  veiling  his  doftrincs  fometimes  under 
the  obfcurity  of  parables,  feems  to  have  intended,  amongft 
other  things,  to  teach  us  that  true  knowledge  is  of  ineftima- 
ble  value,  and  that,  like  things  of  great  price,  it  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  idle  and  carclefs,  is  not  to  be  attained  without 
diligent  fearch,  and  conftant  pains,  and  an  upright  mind. 

The  fubjeift  cf  the  thirteenth  difcourfe,  is  the  parable  of 
the  unjuft  fteward  ;  from  which  the  author  has  deduced  a  great 
number  of  ufeful  and  pra^ical  obfervations. 

In  the  four.eenth,  he  explains  and  illuftrates  the  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  defign  of  our  Saviour, 
when  he  related  this  ftory  was,  he  fays,  to  convince  a  learned 
Jew,  with  whom  he  was  dircourfing,  that  true  charity  required 
more  than  he  imagined.  His  other  and  main  intention  was  to 
teach  all  perfons  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  benevolence  and 
brotherly  love.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the  whole  purport  of  the 
parable  ;  and  upon  this  principle  he  has  pointed  out  feveral 
excellent  inftrudtions,  refpeding  the  duty  of  every  man  to- 
ward;) his'neighbour.  On  this  parable  he  has  the  following 
marginal  obfervation,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  — *  A  humour 
has  prevailed  among  our  fanatics  to  feek  after  refined,  ima- 
ginary, myftical,  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  flight  the  obvious  and  the  true  fenfe,  and  to  find 
what  was  never  meant.  Many  fuch  conceits  have  been  difco- 
vercd  in  this  parable  by  a  fort  of  fecond  fight,  or  by  a  decep- 
tion of  fight,  and  as  men  defory  caftles  and  dragons  in  the 
clouds.' — Dr.  Joriin's  remark  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  this  pirable. — Jerufalem  means  Para- 
dife,  Jericho  the  world,  the  thieves,  the  devil  and  his  angels  ; 
t'.e  traveller,  reprefents' Adam  and  all  his  pofteriry  ;  the  raiment 
of  which  he  was  ftripped  is  the  robe  of  righteoufnefs ;  the  pried 
and  Lcvite  denote  the  law  of  Moles ;   the  Samaritan  is  Chrirt  ; 
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the  wine  and  oil  are  the  facrament,  and  the  undlion  of  the  fpi- 
lit ;  the  beaft  of  burthen,  fignifies  the  body  of  Chrift ;  the 
inn,  the  church ;  the  hoft,  the  minifter ;  and  the  two  pence, 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament.     See  Dodd  on  the  Parables. 

Here  is  profound  fubtilty  and  exquifite  reafoning,  worthy 
of  thofe  theological  decipherers,  thofe  haberdalhersof  Hebrew 
roots,  thofe  wonderful  myftagogues,  the  Hutchinfonians !  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  our 
Saviour  anfwered  a  plain  queftion  by  cabaliftical  fabtilties  and 
a  ftring  of  enigmas. 

In  the  fifteenth  fermon  Dr.  Jortin  explains  the  ftory  of  ouf 
Saviour's  caufing  the  barren  fig- tree  to  wither  away.  The 
import  of  this  a£lion  is  fo  very  obvious,  that  it  would  be  un- 
neceflary  for  us  to  cite  any  of  thofe  moral  obfervations  which 
our  author  has  deduced  from  the  fubjeft.  He  ftates  the  fa6l 
in  this  manner.  •  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that  as  Jefus  was  coming 
from  Bethany  to  Jerufalem,  he  was  hungry.  Jt  was  in  the 
fpring,  a  little  before  the  paffover,  in  March  or  April ;  and* 
as  St.  Mark  obferves,  the  time  of  figs,  that  is,  the  time  of 
common  figs,  was  not  yet.  Jefus  faw  one  fig-tree  at  a  di- 
llance,  which  was  of  the  uncommon  and  fcarcer  fort,  and 
which  had  leaves ;  but  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nc^ 
fruit,  ripe  or  unripe  :  upon  which  he  faid,  no  man  eat  fruit 
of  thee  hereafter  j  and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.' 

We  had  conceived  that  xct/foy  trvKm^  Mar.  xi.  13.  had 
lignified  the  time  of  gathering  figs  ;  as  y.ct/fof  tgov  net^'ruvi 
Matt.  xxi.  34.  fignifies  the  time  of  gathering  fruitt.  But  our 
author  thinks,  that  Kctt^of  avKuv  means  the  time  of  common! 
figs.  Perhaps  it  may ;  the  paifage  is  obfcure,  and  there  is 
room  for  the  conjedlures  of  ingenious  men. 

Dr.  Jortin  observes,  that  a  permiffion  and  a  privilege  was 
granted  by  the  law  of  Mcfes,  to  the  poor,  the  ftranger,  and 
the  traveller  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  vineyard.  And 
in  fo  fertile  a  country  as  Judea  was,  there  miight  be  froit-treeJ 
by  the  fide  of  the  rc^ad,  which  were  no  private  property; 
Chrifl  therefore  had  the  right  of  poverty  and  neceffity,  and  the 
exprefs  leave  of  the  law,  for  acting  as  he  aid.  This  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  a  fcandalous  objection  made  by  Woolfton, 
what  right  had  he  to  the  fruit  ? 

Another  objeflion  hath  been  made  of  the  fame  kind  ;  what 
tight  had  he  to  defiroy  the  tree  ?  This,  fays  Dr.  Jortin,  is  in 
other  words,  what  right  had  he  to  work  miracles?  an  objedion 
which  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer.  However  it  may  be  an- 
fwered, that  the  tree,  as  St.  Matthew  fays,  grew  by  the  way 
fidei  and  probably  had  no  owner,  and  that  it  was  a  barren 
free,  and  pf  no  value.     He  adds  in  a  note;  the  wood  of  this 
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tree  is  ufclefs  even  to  a  proverb  :  iautilt  lignum.     Her,  fat.  6. 
AvMp  ^vKiVQfy  homo  fi(ulneut» 

In  the  fixtecnth  fermon  the  author  ftatcs  the  cafe  of  the 
pharifec  and  the  publican  who  went  into  the  temple  to  pray  ; 
he  fliews  what  were  the  characters  of  the  pharifees  and  pub- 
licans in  Judea,  and  he  enlarges  on  our  Saviour*s  defign  in 
this  parable,  which  he  fays  was;  i.  To  condemn  a  cenforious 
difpofition,  a  groundiefs  contempt  and  bad  opinion  of  others  3 
2.  To  correA  thofe  falfe  notions  of  religion  which  lead  men 
to  overlook  its  principal  duties;  3.  To  expo fe  and  reprove 
that  part  of  felf  love  which  makes  us  proud  of  our  righteouf- 
nefs;  4.  To  recommend  repentance  and  humility  towards 
Cod,  as  the  firft  Rep  to  amendment;  and  laflly,  to  caution 
us  againft  all  pride  and  conceit  in  general. 

The  fubjed  of  the  feventeenth  fermon  is  the  parable  of  the 
fower ;  and  that  of  the  eighteenth  is  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus.  The  pradical  remarks  upon  thefe  parables 
are  excellent. 

In  the  nineteenth  difcourfe,  which  clofes  the  fecond  volumCj* 
our  author  takes  occafion  from  thefe  words,  God  is  not  the  God 
§f  the  dead ^  hut  of  the  living.  Matt.  xxii.  32.  to  difcufs  thefe 
two  important  points ; 

I.  That  the  foul  of  man  fubfifts  after  death,  and  hath  fomtf 
place  of  abode  allotted  to  it,  till  the  refurre(^ion.  2.  That 
this  intermediate  ftate  is,  in  all  probability,  not  a  ftate  of  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  foul  of  the  righteous;  but  of  thought  and 
felf-confcioufnefs,  and  confequently  of  content  and  happinefs* 
in  a  certain  degree. 

Speaking  of  thofe  who  have  maintained  a  contrary  opinion 
he  fays,  *  I  am  far  from  deHgning  to  infult  thefe  men,  or  their 
notions.  The  intermediate  llate  between  death  and  the  re- 
furreclion  is  a  fubjefl  of  inquiry  upon  which  the  fcriptures  have 
tiot  faid  fo  much  as  perhaps  one  could  wilh.  The  facred 
writers  have  not  treated  the  point  diredlly  and  fully:  Only 
fome  things  have  been  faid  hy  them  occafionally,  of  which  a 
proper  ufe  may  be  made ;  and  thefe  paifages  are  fo  favourable 
to  us,  that  I  am  perfuaded  the  probability  lies  on  our  fide  of 
the  queftion.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  confider  thofe  paflages  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Teftament  relative  to  the  point  in  queftion^ 
And  the  chief  of  them  are  thefe. 

Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
tlie  foul.  Matt.  x.  28.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
fpirit.  Luke  xxiii.  46.  To  day  thou  fhalt  be  with  me  in  pa- 
radife.  Luke  xxiii.  43.  The  fpirit  of  juft  men  made  perfeft. 
Hcb.  xii.  23.     We  are  confident,  and  willing  rather  to  be  ab- 
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fcnt  from  the  body,  and  to  be  prefent  with  the  Lord.  2  Cof/ 
V.  8.  I  knew  a  man  in  Chrill,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out 
of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Behold, 
there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Mofes  and  Elias. 
Luke  ix.  30.  Blefled  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  &c. 
Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Our  author  concludes  his  difcourfe  with  the  following  ap- 
plication, which  fhews,  that  he  was  far  from  being  fully  con- 
vinced, that  the  dodlrine  which  he  has  attempted  to  fupport, 
was  abfolutcly  certain. 

'  The  reward  of  eternal  life  promifed  to  the  good  at  the  refur- 
reftion,  as  it  is  more  than  the  belt  of  men  can  claim  as  their  due, 
and  the  efFe6l  oV  the  mere  bounty  of  God,  is  furely  fufficient  to  en- 
courage and  content  them.  Suppofe  that  when  they  die  they 
fbould  ileep  till  the  Lord  comes  nnd  wakes  them,  yet  they  (hould 
confider  that  fleep  as  a  reft  from  trouble,  a  protection  from  temp- 
tations, a  calm  repofe  under  the  wings  of  the  Almighty.  In  a  fleep 
without  (enfation,  be  it  long  or  Ihort,  the  interval  is  as  nothing, 
and  in  this  cafe  a  thoufand  years  are  as  one  day,  yea  as  one  mo- 
ment. It  is  like  cloiing  the  eyes,  and  opening  them  again  in- 
ftantly. 

'  •  But,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fhew  you,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  interval  between  death  and  tlie  refurredlion  is  not  a 
deep  to  the  fervants  of  Chrift,  but  a  removal  of  the  foul  to  a  place 
called  Paradife ;  it  is  not  a  ilupid  infenfible  rcil,  but  a  reft  accom- 
panied with  feff-confciouTnefs  and  fatisfaftion.  It  is  a  place  of  the 
beft  fociety,  and  the  raoft  defirable  company,  where  dwell  the  fpi- 
rits  of  juft  men,  the  holy  patriarchs,  apoftles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
confeflbrs,  where  the  angels  of  God  go  to  and  frOy  and  which  pro- 
bably the  Son  of  God  himfelf  fometimes  favours  with  his  prefence. 
In  that  fafe  retirement  there  are  no  wicked  intruders  to  corrupt  or 
infult  the  inhabitants,  no  evil  fpirits  to  ftduce,  no  temptations  of 
any  kind  to  make  their  affaults.  It  is  a  place  whence  fin,  and  for- 
row,  and  fear  are  baniflied,  and  where  there  is  pence,  and  love, 
and  hope,  and  expectation  of  ftill  greater  rewards.  If  death  calls 
a  Chriftian  to  fuch  a  place,  why  ftiould  he  not  be  willing  to  go  to  it^ 
to  depart  hence,  and  to  be  with  the  Lord.''  * 

*  As  to  the  wicked  and  impenitent,  let  them  not  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  vain  hope  of  deeping  till  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
it  (hould  be  ioy  the  fenfelefs  interval,  as  we  obferved  before,  doth 
not  in  reality  remove  that  fatal  hour,  but  death  and  the  rel'urredtion 
will  feem  to  them  clofely  united  together. 

<  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  death  is  a  ftate  of  lethargy  overflia- 
dowed  with  profound  darknefs,  till  Chrift  arifes,  and  ftiines  upon 
it  at  the  laft  day  j  upon  this  fuppofition,  I  fay,  a  Chriftian  might 
more  reafonably  defire  to  continue  here  a  little  longer,  bccaufe  here 
"he  hath  forae  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of  being  buly  in  his 
vocation.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  Koniifli  Church  that  after 
death  there  follows  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  called  Purgatory,  a 
Chriftian  might  well  be  afraid  to  die.  But  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
better  things  j  and  therefore  let  us  comfort  one  another  with  tlie 
words  there  recorded  ;  and  that  we  niay  be  qualified  to  enter  after 
death  into  the  regions  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  at  the  general  refur- 
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rtftion  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  to  enter  into  his  kingdom,  let  us 
purify  ouri'elvcs  from  evil  inclinations  and  evil  practices,  tiiat  we 
nir.y  find  mercy  from  God,  both  in  the  feparate  Itate,  and  at  the 
lalt  day/ 

\To  be  continued,   ] 


IV.  J  Re'vienx)  of  the  Hijlory  of  ]c?a  :   nxsith  an  Appendix  \  contain^ 

ing  Remarki  on  that  generally  mijapplied  foUuge^  Ch.  xii.  v.  iz. 

So'i?.  2/.  Buckland. 
'TTHE  author*s  dcfign  in  this  perforinance  is  to  prove 
'■'  the  reality  of  the  perfon  of  Job  ;  to  afcertain,  as  nearly 
as  poflible,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  country  he  in- 
habited ;•  to  evince  the  authenticity  of  the  hiftory ;  and  to 
propofe  fbme  probable  conjectures  concerning  the  writer. 

The  purport  of  the  hiftory,  he  thinks,  is  to  juftif;/  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Supreme  Being;  to  fhew,  that  men  frequently 
miftake  charatters,  and  troni  thence  draw  falfe  and  injurious 
conclufions  ;  that  afflidtions  in  themfelves,  are  no  proofs  of 
the  divine  difplcafure  ;  and  that  the  condu^  of  Job  was  agree- 
able to  truth,  reafon,  and  nature. 

He  fets  out  with  an  obfervation  in  favour  of  Job*s  wife;  and 
endeavours  to  fliew  that  the  word  "^"n^*  herec^  ch.  ii,  9.  which 
is  ufually  tranflated  to  curfe^  may  fignify  to  blefsy  or  to  falute. 
He  imagines,  *  that  fhe  had  fuch  a  high  opinion  of  her  huf- 
Dand's  innocence,  that  fhe  meant  to  advife  him  to  go  and 
kneely  or  bdiMn  dcwn^  before  God,  and  plead,  or,  as  it  were, 
cxpclUilate  with  him  concerning  the  rtafon  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  he  fuffered,  even  though  he  fhould  die.  In 
order  to  juftify  Job's  rebuke,  we  muft  fnppofe,  that  bethought 
fuch  a  vindication  of  himfelf  an  ad  of  iir!))iery  and  prcfump- 
tion.  And  yet  this  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed.  For  he  himfelf 
fays,  *  on  my  eyelids  is  the  fliadow  of  death,  not  for  any  in- 
jufiice  in  my  hands ;  alfo  my  prayer  is  pure,*  &c.  ch.  xvi.  16, 
17.  Befides,  how  is  Job's  r^^«i^  confiftent  with  what  our  au- 
thor fays  in  the  following  palfage? — *  Indeed,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  God  himfelf  did  not  behold  her  as  an  impious^  or  blaf- 
phemous  woman  ;  in  as  much  as  we  find,  from  the  fequel  of 
the  hiftory,  that  flie  was  made  a  great  inftrument  in  Job's  fu- 
ture and  remarkable  profperity ;  Ihe  becoming  afterwards  ihcx, 
mother  of  feven  fons,  and  three  moft  beautiful  daughters. 
I  fay,  their  mother,  becaufe  we  have  no  intimation  that  Job 
had  any  other  wife,'  There  are  feveral  other  places  in  which 
herec  is  commonly  tranflated  to  curje.  Our  author  takes  great 
pains  to  fhew,  that  in  all  of  them  it  may  be  underflood  in  the 
oppofite  fenfe. 
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He  thinks  it  moft  pre  bable,  that  '  Elihu  was  the  firft  pen- 
man *  of  the  hiftory  of  Job.'  becaufe  he  was  the  youngeft  of 
the  compariy,  might  live  long  enough  to  give  an  account  of 
his  death,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
his  life.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  anfwer  fome  objeclions 
which  have  been  urged  againft  the  redlity  of  the  perfon  of 
Job,  and  the  truth   ot  the  facls  rclaied  in  the  hiftory. 

One  objection  is,  that,  whereas  the  bert  writers  on  the 
fubjed  fupj  ofe  Job  to  have  been  before  Mofes,  it  was  na- 
tural to  exped  fome  mention  of  him  in  the  Pentateuch,  h  is 
anfwercd,  that  the  bufjnefs  of  Mofes  was  to  inftrud  tlie  Uiaelites 
in  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  and  that  there  was  no  place  for 
bim  to  introduce  any  thing  cor.cerning  Job  or  his  hiftory  ; 
that  he  never  meniions  either  pciTons  cr  things,  but  fuch  as 
were  immediately  ccniieded  with  the  people  he  was  to  govern  ; 
that  his  concern  was  with  the  li'ie  of  Jacob  and  tliat  any  in- 
ftrudions  taken  from  events  happening  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  the  defcendants  of  Efaa  could  jiever  have  beeii  in  any  de- 
gree efficacious. 

Another  objeftion  is  founded  upon  the  improbabili'y  of 
job  and  his  three  friends  fitting  fevai  days  and  nights  upon 
the  ground  in  profound  filenc^.  Our  author  replies,  that  the 
number  feven  may  only  denote  fome  confiderabie  time  f ; 
that  if  the  literal  meaning  be  contended  for,  there  may  be  an 
cHipfiS  in  the  text ;  that  Job  only  might  fit  feven  days,  and 
his  friends  the  remaiadtr  of  fe'ven  days :  but  that,'  after  all,  no 
one  can  prove  it  impofTible,  but  that  Job's  friends  might  really 
fit  down  feven  diiys  and  nights  in  abfolute  filence  and  afto- 
liilhment  ;  for  thty  Juiv  that  his  grief  ^as  njcry  great. 

A  third  objection  to  the  reality  of  Job's  peifon,  and  the 
truth  of  his  hiftory,  is  the  amazing  greatnefs  and  peculiarity 
of  his  afnii^licns.  Our  author  anfwers,  tliat  this  obfervation 
is  of  no  conftquence,  unlefs  it  be  could  be  proved,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  impolfible  for  fuch  events  to  befal  one  perfon. 

Fourthly,  it  has  been  objecled,  that  the  introdudlion  of 
of  fatan  is  a  proof  that  the  book  is  merely  a  dramatic  fable. 
The  au'ihor  of  this  diiiertaiion  allows,  that  nothuig  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  imagine  a  converfation  really  held  be* 
ivveen  Jeliovah  and  the  devil  ;  he  thinks  theiefore,  that  ^J^^, 
^atan^  means  fome  envious  ad'verfary,  by  whom  Job  was  pub- 
licly accufed  and  cesi fared  ;  and  that  Satan  is    only   a  figura- 

*  Our  author  however  ftjppofes  that  the  book  of  Job  had  its 
prtfent potttcul  frm  from  Mofes  ;  or  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  from 
theSyriac,  wherein  it  was  fii  ft  written.  But  thisamereconjedure. 

t  See  Levit.  Axvi.  jS,  21,  24,  i%,  Deut.  xxviii.  7,25. 
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\\ve,  or  poetic  cxprefTion,  which  docs  not  atfcft  the  truth  of 
the  hirtory. 

The  author,  in  the  lad  place  obferves,  that  both  a  prophet 
in  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  and  an  Apoftle  in  the  New  *,  confi- 
dered  the  book  of  Job  as  a  hiftory  of  fads. 

He  now  i)»oceeds  to  enquire  into  the  country  of  Job*  Uz^ 
he  obferves,  was  ihe  fon  of  Difhari,  the  iow  of  Seir  in  the 
land  of  Edom  t»  Edom  arid  Efau  are  the  fari.e  ;  for  Efau  was 
the  father  of  the  Edonntes,  or,  after  the  Greek  pronunciation, 
the  Idnmeans.  Now  Idumca  is  fouih  of  Jerufalem,  and  corj- 
fequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  as  it  were  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  the  Sabeahs  ;{;;  therefore  Job's  habitation  was 
about  the  borders  of  Idumea.  This  opinion  feems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  palTiige  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah :  *  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwelleft  in  the  land  of 
Uz/  ch.  iv.  2  1. 

The  next  point  which  this  writer  endeavours  to  determine 
is  the  age  in  which  Job  lived.  In  oppofition  to  thofe  wh<> 
think  that  the  book  ot  Job  was  written  in  the  moft  early  times, 
he  makes  the  following  remarks,  i.  The  Chaldeans  and 
Sabeans  are  mentioned  in  the  firft  chapter,  as  well  known  and 
powerful  people,  and  not  as  new  fettlers.  2.  The  method  of 
cultivating  land  in  Job's  days  was  not  the  fiift  or  original  me- 
thod ;  for  his  fervants  did  not  dig  the  ground,  but  his  oxen 
plowed  it.  3.  The  art  of  weaving  was  known,  as  appears  by 
Job's  allufion  to  the  weaver's  fliuttle,  chap.  vii.  6.  4.  Job  is 
faid  to  have  died  old  and  full  of  day};  whereas  he  was  probably 
not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  when  he  died  ;  for  Eli- 
phaz  fays  to  him,  chap.  xv.  10.  tcitb  us  are  'very  aged  men^ 
much  older  than  thy  father  %  and  he  only  lived  140  years  afte* 
the  commencement  of  his  fecond  profperity  ;  which  is  no 
great  age  compared  with  that  of  Noah,  Shem,  and  their  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  who  lived  five  or  fix  hundred  years.  But 
if,  fays  our  author,  we  biing  Job  down  to  later  times,  we 
fhall  fee  the  propriety  of  calling  him  old  and  full  of  days :  for 
Ifaac  was  only  an  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  he  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  old  and  full  cf  days,  5.  The 
mention  of  the  fpear,  the  fliield,  the  horfe,  and  the  trumpet, 
is  a  circumftance  no  ways  favourable  to  the  fentiments  of 
thofe,  who  contend  for  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  book  of 

•  St.  James.  f  Gen.  xxxvi.  28. 

\  The  Chaldeans  and  the  Sabeans  lived  in  Arabia  Deferta  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  latter  ages  were  called 
Saracens,  from  an  Arabic  word  fignifying  the  Eajl,  See  Po» 
CDcke'<  Specimen  Hift.  Arab. 

S  b  z  Job, 
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Job.  The  moft  early  method  of  war  was  more  fimple.  6.  Irt 
the  Mofiic  hiftory  we  find  that  Buz,  the  father  of  the  Buzitcs, 
was  the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  Elihu  there- 
fore, who  is  ftiled  a  Buzite,  and  of  coiirf?  Job,  his  cotempo- 
rary,  muft  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Abraham.  7.  Ele- 
|>haz,  another  of  Job's  friends^  appears  to  have  been  a  grand- 
Ion  of  Ifaac.  Gen.  xxxvi.  10.  From  thefe  and  feme  other  ar- 
guments the  author  concludes,  that  *  Job  lived  about  3500 
years  ago:'  that  is,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2275,  or 
about  the  time  that  Jofeph  was  carried  into  Egypt.  This 
calculation,  he  thinks,  fairs  alfo  with  the  prefents  made  to 
Job  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  every  one  giving  him  an 
car- ring  of  gold,  and  a  kejitah  which  he  tranflatcs,  a  iamb ^ 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job:  but  in  confutation  of  this  opinion,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations.  I.  How  could  Ezckiel,  in  his  prophefy, 
which  was  written  about  four  years  before  the  deftrudion  of 
Jcrufalem,  mention  any  thing  about  Job,  if  Ezra  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  hiftory  ?  fince  what  Ezra  wrote  was  to  comfort  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  their  feventy  years  captivity. 
2.  If  Job  lived  not  till  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  how  can 
ve  account  for  his  offering  burnt  offerings  in  perfon  ;  or  for 
Eliphaz's  being  ordered  to  do  the  fame  thing,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  himfelf  and  his  companions  .•"  fmce  after  Mofes  all 
offerings  were  confined  to  the  prieflhood.  3.  We  are  told, 
that  the  Lord  anjnxered  Job.  Now  whether  this  be  looked 
upon  as  a  reality,  or  onjy  a  poetical  ornament,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  it  with  fo  low  a  date.  For  we  fhould  re- 
member that  from  Mofes,  even  till  the  temple  was  built,  ora- 
cles were  given  by  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and  after  that  time, 
by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet. — Our  author  takes  no  notice  of 
the  difference  there  is  between  the  fublime  language  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  the  humble  flile  of  Ezra.  Yet  this  is  an  ar- 
gument of  confiderable  weight,  in  the  prefent  quellion. 

The  two  laft  pages  of  this  dilfertation  contain  fomc  obferva* 
lions  in  anf>ver  to  thofe  who  have  thought  that  Job  was  a 
king,  or  the  fame  with  Jobab,  a  great  grand  Ton  of  Efau,  men- 
tioned Gen.  xxxvi.  33. 

In  his  Appendix  he  proves  that  the  declaration  of  Job, 
chap.  xii.  1  2.  M'^tth  the  ancient  is  ivifdom  and  length  of  days  un» 
der/iandingt  is  applicable  to  God,  and   not  to  man. 

In  this  article  we  have  given  an  epitome  o^/ome  of  the  princi- 
pal arguments  and  obfervaiions  which  our  author  has  advanced. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  feeing  them  at  large,  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  work  iffeif.  Though  he  has  not  exhaufted  the 
lubjed,  nor  methodized  his  remarks  in  the  moft  regular  man- 
ner. 
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rer,  yet  his  Review,  as  it  is  conchKHed  with  great  modcdy, 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  cri- 
tical dificrtations  on  the  fcriptures. 


V.  Elements  of  the  lHJlory  of  England,  from  the  Invajton  of  thi 
Romans  to  the  Reign  of  George  II.  Tranflattd  from  the  French 
of  Abbe  Milot,  By  Mrs.  Brooke.  Vol.  I.  II.  81/0.  5/.    Dodfley. 

p^Ormerly  we  had  few  hiftories  of  England.  Before  the  pub- 
^  lication  of  Mr.  Hume's  firft  volume,  in  1755,  we  could 
feldom  find  above  half  a  fcore  in  folio,  and  two  or  three  of  a 
ftnaller  fize,  in  the  fliops  of  our  eminent  bookfellers  ;  but 
fmce  that  time  they  have  multiplied  upon  us  in  great  abun- 
dance. Compilations  of  this  kind  have  been  repeated  in  a 
variety  of  different  forms  ;  and  now  every  ftall  in  London, 
fiom  Piccadilly  to  Moorfields,  is  loaded  with  this  fpecies  of  li- 
terary lumber. 

It  had  indeed  been  long  perceived,  that  we  wanted  a  hiftory 
of  our  own  country,  which  young  people  of  a  volatile  difpo- 
iition,  polite  fcholars,  and  ladies  of  tafte,  might  read  without 
^difguft.  Our  old  chronicles,  in  antiquated  language  and  the 
black  letter,  were  horrible.  Rapin,  the  beft  of  the  moderns, 
was  tedious  ;  and  the  Continuation  of  that  book,  as  crude  and 
infipid  as  a  coUeflion  of  Gazettes.  In  fhort,  we  wanted  a 
hilWy  of  this  nation  in  a  clear,  eafy,  corredl,  and  animated 
ftile,  diverted  of  all  ufelefs  repetitions,  infignificant  remarks, 
and  trifling  particularities ;  of  a  moderate  extent,  yet  exhi- 
biting a  juft  portraiture  of  every  remarkable  charader,  a  clear 
and  comprehenfive  view  of  every  important  circumftance  and 
tranfaftion  in  the  Englifti  annals. 

To  intimate  that  the  work  now  before  us  comes  up  to  this 
exalted  idea  would  perhaps  be  giving  it  a  charafter  above  its 
real  merits ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  many  refpefts  it 
is  an  excellent  performance.  It  is  written  with  great  fpirit  and 
freedom  in  a  perfpicuous  and  lively  ftile.  And  thefe  two  qua- 
lities are  happily  preferved  in  the  tranflation.  There  feems  in- 
deed to  be  fomething  fimilar  and  congenial  in  the  imagination 
of  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englifh  lady,  a  vivacity  which  f(?w 
Englilhmen  can  imitate  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs. 

The  tranllator  obferves,  and  her  obfervation  feems  to  be 
well  grounded,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  hifl:ory  few, 
very  few  reflexions,  and  thofe  principally  in  the  preface, 
which  mark  the  country  and  religion  of  the  author.  She  tells 
us,  that  flie  has  compared  this  hiftory  throughout  with  Rapin 
a^4  Hume,  and  has  had  the  pleafure  to  6nd,  that  there  is 
B  b  3  nd 
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no  faft  of  any  kind  mifreprefcnted,  and  no  material  one 
omitted  ;  that  this  work,  in  four  fmall  volumes,  contains  a 
clear,  animated,  and  as  to  every  impoi taut  incident,  a  full 
and  complete  hifiory  of  a  country,  which  has  been  tlie  theatre 
of  many  gi^eat  revolutions  and  extraordinary  events,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  feventeen  hundred  years. 

In   the  preface  Mr.  Melot   fliews  the   propriety  and  ufe  of 
prefcrving    fome  degree   of  concifenefs    in    hiftorical  produc- 
tions, of  avoiding  that  prolixity  which  eiiervates  the  narration, 
perplexes  the  mind,  and  ovef loads  the   memory  of  the  reader. 
He  then  purfues  the  following;  train  of  reffedlions, 

*  No  modern  hifiory,  it  muft  be  confefled,  prefents  to  our 
view  fo  great  a  number  of  ftriking  piilures  as  that  of  England. 
We  fee  here  a  people,  free,  warlike,  unconquerable,  and  a 
Jong  time  ferocious,  prcferve  the  fame  ch.ua^eriftic  qualities 
through  a  fuccelfivc  train  of  bloody  rcvolutioiis.  Deprefre4 
by  the  arms  and  by  the  defpotifin  of  the  ambitious  William, 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  glorioufly  governed  by  Henry  II.  the 
nioft  powerful  monarch  ot  Europe,  though  eiTrbroiled  with  the 
phurch.  They  groaned  afterwards  under  the  tyranny  of  king 
John;  and  this  very  tyranny  procured  them  the  Great  Char- 
ifer,  the  eternal  bafis  of  their  freedom.  The  Englifh  thei^ 
gave  their  crown  to  France,  drove  out  the  French  prince  they 
had  called  to  the  throne,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  Clovis,  which  feemed  on  the  point  of  fubmitring  tq 
the  yoke.  But  France,  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  cala- 
jnity  and  madnefs,  difplayed  its  refources,  recovered  its  ancient 
glory,  infeparablefrom  the  caufe  of  its  kings ;  triumphed  over 
a  haughty  enemy,  whofe  viftories  were  the  fruit  of  our  fatal 
diflenfions ;  and,  to  revenge  itfelf>  had  only  occafion  to  leave 
>t  a  prey  to  diflenfions  ftill  more  cruel.  Two  rival,  yet  kin- 
jdred,  houfes,  impelled  to  arms  by  rage  and  ambition,  fnatched 
from  each  other's  brows  a  diadem  drenched  in  blood  ;  princes 
aflaflinated  princes  ;  the  people  maflacred  each  other  for  the 
choice  of  a  mafter ;  and  England  now  becaine  a  theatre  of 
anarchy  and  carnage.  Under  the  Tudors  we  fee  tranquillity 
reftored,  and  the  national  flrength  augmented ;  but  liberty 
.deftroyed.  A  prince,  violent  and  capricious,  habituates  to 
the  chains  of  defpotifm  this  proud  and  reftlefs  nation.  He 
domineers  arbitrarily  over  religion  itfelf ;  and  Rome,  for  hav- 
ing oppofed  him,  lofes  at  one  blow  a  kingdom  which  had  ever 
been  one  of  its  moil  fruitful  fources  of  lervices  and  of  riches. 
jM 3 ry  attempts,  in  vain,  to  reftore,  by  fevere  punifliments,  a 
jv.orlhip,  which,  having  truth  for  its  bafis,  ought  to  fubdue 
n)inds  by  no  arms  but  thofe  of  perfuafion.  She  fucceeds  only 
|n  making  inconftant  hypocrites,  or  inflexible  fanatics ;  fiie 
"     "      '  '  ■  '   ■     .  j-en- 
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renders  for  ever  dc reftable,  herfelf,  and  the  faith  (he  wiflies  to 
eftablifh.  At  Icrgth  Elizabeth  reigns.  Her  genius  enchains 
fortune,  fertilizes  the  earth,  aniirares  all  the  arts,  opens  to 
her  people  the  i  rmcnfe  career  of  comiDerce,  and  fixes,  in 
feme  degree,  in  the  ocean  the  foundations  of  ih^  Englifli  do- 
minion. Conrinurilly  furroundcd  by  enemies,  cither  foreign 
or  domcitic,  flie  defeats  confpiracies  by  her  prudence ;  and 
'triumphs  by  her  courage  over  the  forces  of  Philip  If.  happy, 
if  file  had  known  how  to  conquer  her  own  heart,  and  f{)are  a 
rival  whofe  bIo>d  alone  tarnilhes  her  memory !  But  how  im- 
penetrable are  the  decrees  of  Heaven  !  The  fon  of  Mary  Stuart 
fucceeds  to  Elizabeth;  the  fcaffold  on  which  his  mother  re- 
ceived the  ftroke  of  deatii,  fcrves  him  as  a  ftep  to  mount  the 
throne  of  England,  from  whence  his  (on  is  deftined  to  be 
prccipita:ed,  to  expire  on  a  fcaffold  alfo.  It  is  at  this  period 
we  behold  multiplying  rapidly  before  our  eyes,  thofe  cele- 
brated fcenes  of  which  the  univerfe  furnidies  no  examples  : 
an  abfurd  fanaticifm  forming  profound  fyftems  of  policy,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  fignalizes  iifelf  by  prodigies  of  folly  and 
extravagance:  an  enlightened  enthufiai!:,  a  great  general  and 
Oarefman,  opening  to  himfclf,  under  the  malk  of  piety,  the 
roid  to  the  fupreme  power:  fubje6\s  carrying  on  judicially  the 
trial  of  a  virtuous  monarch,  and  caufmg  him  to  be  publicly 
beheaded  as  a  rebel :  the  hypocritical  author  of  this  attempt 
reigning  with  as  much  glory  as  power  ;  rendering  himfelf  the 
arbiter  of  crowns,  and  enjoying,  even  to  the  tomb,  the  fruits 
of  his  tyranny:  the  parliament,  the  ilave  of  the  Tudors,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Stuarts,  the  accomplice  and  dupe  of  Cromwell, 
exercifing  the  noblefi:  right  which  men  can  poifefs  over  their 
fellow- creatures,  that  of  making  latvs,  and  maintaining  their 
execution  :  at  length,  from  this  chaos  of  horrors,  comes  forth 
a  form  of  government  which  excites  the  admiration  of  all  Eu- 
rope. A  fudden  revolution  again  changes  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  lawful  lieir  is  atkn  wledged  ;  his  ftormy  reign  develops  the 
fentiments  of  patriotifm  ;  the  imprudence  of  his  fuccelTor  alarms 
the  national  fpirit  of  liberty  ;  his  fubjefls  revolt,  they  call  in  a 
deliverer  ;  the  fkdthokier  of  Holland  dethrones,  without  bloodr 
llied,  his  timid  and  irrcfoiute  father-in  law  ;  the  ufurpation  is 
eftablifhed  by  the  fandion  of  the  laws  ;  but  thofe  very  laws 
impofe  conditions  on  the  prince,  and  whilft  he  holds  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  his  will  is  almofl  without  force  in  England. 
After  him  a  woman  prefides  over  the  def^iny  of  nations,  makes 
France  tremble,  humbles  Lewis  XIV.  and  covers  herfelf  with 
-immortal  glory,  by  giving  Inm  peace,  in  fpite  of  the  clamors 
of  an  ambitious  cabal.  Anne,  with  lefs  talents,  and  more 
virtues,  than  Elizabeth,  has  merited  one  of  the  firft  places 
amon^fl  great   monarchs.     The   fcepue  paffes  again  into  io^ 
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reign  hands ;  complicated  interefls embarrafs  the  government; 
and  the  Britilh  conftitution  feems  declining  from  its  original 
principles,  till  fome  favourable  conjiintture  Ihall  arrive,  waich 
may  rellor.e  it  to  its  priftine  vigour. 

*  To  this  very  impel  fe(5\  fammary  of  the  principal  epocha?, 
let  ns  add  the  detail  of  thofe  laws  fuccefiively  eltablifned,  to 
form  a  rampart  to  liberty,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  public  or- 
der ;  the  progrefs  of  letters  and  cf  fciences.  To  clofely  corr- 
rJe«Sled  with  the  happint-fs  and  glory  of  ftates ;  the  fingulariries 
of  the  Englifh  genius,  profound,  contemplative,  yet  capable 
of  every  extreme;  the  interefling  pi<Slure  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates, friiitkil  in  frenes,  the  variety  and  fpirit  of  which 
equally  flr'ke  us.  The  reader  will  eafily  conceive  that  this 
hiftory  is  unparalleled  in  its  kind.  In  other  countries,  princes, 
nobles,  fill  the  entire  theatre;  here,  men,  ciJzens,  adl  a  part 
which  is  infiniely  more  interefling  to  mat). 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Rymer's  colleilion,  feveral  able 
writers  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  incftimable  materials 
which  that  work  fupplies.  Among  tiiefe,  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
a  French  author,  was  the  firft  who  didinguillied  himfelf  in 
this  career.  As  an  hiftorian,  judicious,  exad,  methodical,  he 
exhaufts  his  fubjeir,  he  defcends  to  the  minuteft  particulars  ; 
but,  growing  tedious  by  being  too  diffufe,  he  foon  overbur- 
dens the  imagination,  at  the  expence  of  what  he  ought  to 
engrave  on  the  memory.  A  mote  effential  reproach  which  he 
deterves,  is  that  of  betraying  a  prtjuiiicc  ag=iinft  his  own  coun- 
try (which,  by  the  feveritlcs  of  Lewis  XiV.  had  incurred  the 
lefentn  ent  of  the  Proteftauts)  and  of  favouring  the  feft  of 
the  puritans,  thofe  dangerous  cnthufiafts,  the  fyltem  of  whofe 
religion  tends  only  to  render  men  favagc  ;  and  their  fyftem 
of  independence,  to  make  them  fafiions  and  rebellious. 

*  Two  Englifli  writers  have  lately  treated  the  fame  fubjefl, 
with  the  advanl<ige  of  thofc  fuperior  lights,  which  in  general 
the  natives  of  the  country  have  over  foreigners  in  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  nation.  Their  works  have  no  refemblancc  to  each 
other  but  in  the  title. 

*  Mr.  Smollett  only  reprefents  fads,  relates  each  circum- 
ftance  with  uniformity,  gives  little  fcope  to  reflexion,  neither 
warms  the  imaginstion  nor  the  heart,  and  by  a  feeble  heavy 
ftile,  tires  while  he  informs,  the  reader*. 

*  Mr.  Hume  unites  perfpicuity  and  precifion,  folidity  and 
elegance  ;  he  coj>ies  nature  in  his  painting?,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  art ;  he  ufualiy  feizes  the  moif  inrereiling  point  of 
view,  and  thr.re  places  his  objecls,  which  ^'em  to  arrange 
themfelves;  fparing   us  the  barren   and   gazeite  like  famenefs 

*  The  Abbe  .Miiot  has  not  done  juftice  to  Dr.  Smollett,  whofe 
hiftory  is  undoubtedly  written  in  a  clear,  luccinft,  nervous  ftile. 

of 
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pf  military  operations ;  without  pafilng  over  in  filence  the  me- 
morable exploits  of  heroes,  he  principally  fets  before  our  eyes 
^he  manners,  the  laws,  the  palfions,  the  follies  of  mankind, 
the  changeful  caprices  of  fortune,  the  regular  connexion  of 
caufes  with  effedls.  No  author  was  ever  more  fuperior  to  the 
prejudices  which  darken  hirtorical  truth.  If,  as  a  proteflant, 
he  fometimes  affronts  the  fandiry  of  our  tenets,  yet  he  does 
rot  difguife  the  madnefs  or  the  wickednefs  of  his  own  fefl  ;  if, 
as  a  fubjed  of  Grejt  Britain,  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
pf  his  own  country,  he  attempts  not  to  palliate  the  excefles 
which  the  fanaticifm  of  liberty  has  produced  there  ;  he  is  not 
unjuft  to  other  nations ;  he  as  little  flatters  popular  prejudices 
as  the  inerefts  of  the  court;  always  impartial  between  the  . 
violent  fa£lions  which  divide  the  kingdom,  he  feems  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  judgement  of  pofterity,  and  his  countrymen  would 
applaud  him,  as^  well  as  lefs  prejudiced  foreigners,  if  parties 
would  unite  in  favour  of  a  writer  who  has  the  fingular  merit  of 
favouring  none.  In  ftiort,  philofophy  and  policy  have  dic- 
tated the  hiflory  of  Mr.  Hume,  one  of  the  beft  adapted  ever 
written,  under  proper  refiridions,  to  form  the  fage,  the  flatef- 
inan,  and  the  citizen. 

*  The  Revolutions  of  England,  by  F.  Orleans,  will  not  bear 
a  comparifon  with  the  exad  and  comprehenfive  hiftories  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  This  is  a  work  more  brilliant 
than  folid,  more  pleafing  than  infirudive ;  his  ideas  of  go- 
vernment, of  legiflation,  and  of  manners,  are  very  fuperficial ; 
all  that  regards  the  Stuarts,  is  written  with  too  glaring  a  par- 
tiality ;  the  French  jefuit  there  regulates  moft  of  his  opinions, 
either  by  the  interefts  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  monarchy  ;  as  if  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land did  not,  as  even  its  fovereigns  acknowledge,  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  that  of  other  nations ;  as  if  the  regal  authority 
had  not  there  fome  limits,  which  it  cannot  pafs,  without  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Civil  and  political  ac- 
tions are  laudable  or  blameable,  according  to  their  agreement 
or  difagreement  with  the  laws  of  each  refpeftive  country. 
That  which  would  be  thought  patriotifm  in  Switzerland,  or 
Holland,  might  be  treated  as  rebellion  in  England  ;  and  that 
which  would  be  deemed  by  us  a  legal  exertion  of  authority, 
might  at  London  be  an  adl  of  ufurpation  and  violence.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preface  the  author,  recounting  fome 
of  the  important  inflrudions  which  may  be  derived  from  hi- 
ftory,  thus  difplays  the  mifthievous  efFeds  of  a  mifguided 
zeal. 

*  Read  only,  may  we  fay  to  imprudent  zealots,  the  Englifli 
annals.     Experience  is  the  moft  certain  of  all  guides.     Confult 
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it,  and  then  fornn  your  judgment.     Scarce  had  WjlIIam  the 

Conqueror  eftabliihed   his   dominion  by  arms,  when   Gregory 

VII.  attempted  bv  his  bulls  to  fubject  the  whole  Chriftian 
world  to  the  pontifical  throne.  He  treats  as  fimony  and  he- 
refy,  an  ancient  cuftom,  which  has  no  objed  but  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  crowns  over  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  Un- 
der this  frivolous  pretence,  he  depofes  fovercigns,  and  obliges 
them  to  draw  the  fword,  in  their  own  defence,  againft  the 
Spiritual  power  which  they  revere.  The  priinate,  Sr.  Anft.*lm, 
conceives  it  his  duty  to  refift  kings,  as  if  he  ai51ed  in  the  caufe 
of  God  himfelf ;  and  the  kingdom  is  already  filled  with  diflur- 
bances  wliich  expofe  the  clergy  to  hatred  and  opprefTion.  Do 
illegal  immunities  ferve  them  for  a  rampart  ?  The  falfe  de- 
cretals furnifti  them  with  new  claims :  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury indilcreetly  fupports  them  ;  he  oppofes  the  accuf- 
tomed  ufages  of  England,  which  he  treats  as  impieties ; 
the  epifcopal  order  divides,  the  ftate  is  in  flames,  the  throne 
appears  tottering ;  a  horrible  murder  puts  an  end  to  the 
quarrel:  Becket  is  its  vidim  ;  but  the  fire  extinguiflied  by  his 
blood  leaves  inflammable  materials,  which  only  require  a  fpark 
to  rekindle  them.  After  the  anathemas  and  exadions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  have  wearied  the  patience  of  the  Englifh,  and 
that  the  monks,  the  blinded  eccleflaflics,  have  augmented  the 
jubjefts  of  murmur  by  proteding  insupportable  abufes,  a  dar- 
ing fedary,  Wickliff^,  irritated  by  the  pope,  forms  from  thefe 
abufes  a  torrent  of  inveflives  againft  the  church  ;  by  decrying 
its  minifters,  he  faps,  he  overturns  its  authority  ;  he  (hakes 
its  doflrines,  by  attacking  its  power  and  riches ;  he  ftirs  up 
the  people  to  range  thcmfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  a  liberty 
bordering  on  fedition  ;  and  though  he  finks  under  the  enter- 
prize,  his  herefv,  ever  renewing,  gives  birth  to  twenty  other 
ie£lj,  equally  deftruflive  to   the  ancient  faith.     Behold  Henry 

VIII.  after  having  perfccuted  the  Lutherans,  become  the 
enemy  of  Rome,  and  the  perfecutor  of  the  Catholics ;  aflume 
the  fupremacy,  and  ereft  himfelf  into  an  abfolute  mafter  in 
matters  of  faith,  becaufe  the  fentence  of  excommunication  was 
promulgated  againft  him  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  confent  to  fatisfy  the  holy  fee.  Behold  the  blazing 
piles  of  Mary  giving  to  fanaticifm  martyrs,  whofe  courageous 
defence  increafes  the  number  of  its  votaries.  Behold  the  ex- 
communication of  Elizabeth,  firmly  eftablifliing  that  fchifm 
■which  the  tyranny  of  her  fifter  had  been  unable  to  extirpate. 
Since  that  time,  how  often  have  we  feen  thefe  tranfports  of 
^eal  followed  by  the  moft  fatal  effeds  1  Catholics,  Proteftants, 
Fartizans  of  the  church  of  England,  Prefbyterians,  realizing 
wh^t  Ammianus  relates  of  the  fourth  century,    during  the 
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Allan  rontroverfy,  that  the  Chriftians,  in  their  cruelties  to 
each  other,  furpalfed  the  ferocity  of  favage  hearts.  The  gun- 
powder plot,  the  Irifli  ma(r;icre,  dilhononrcd  the  Catholic 
party  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  Puiirans,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  filled  up  the  mealure  of  thefe  enormities.  From 
this  Ibuice,  the  oaths  enjoined  to  violate  confcience  in  the 
luime  of  the  laws  ;  from  hence,  the  legal  feverities  exercifed 
againfl  the  catholics,  and  the  hills  of  exclufion  carried  on 
agaitifl  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  ;  from  hence  the  expulfion 
of  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  and  that  invincible 
hatre<l  to  the  ancient  church,  which  he  endeavoured  forcibly 
to  eftablifli  ;  from  hence,  in  fhort,  by  a  contrary  exiremc, 
that  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  that  unju(t  and  illiberiil 
philofophy,  which  prefumptuoufly  accufes  Chiiliianity  of  caul', 
ing  thofe  very  evils  from  which  it  would  have  freed  the  world, 
if  the  maxims  of  the  Gofpel  had  unvariably  regulated  the  con- 
duit of  its  proieffors.' 

Met!  of  different  nations,  different  fe^s  in  religion,  and 
different  principles  with  refpedl  to  government,  will  always 
view  things  in  different  lights,  What  an  Englifliman,  who  is 
a  Proteftant,  calls  a  reformation,  a  Frenchman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ftiles  *  a  fchifm  ;*  what  the 
fcrmer  calls  the  abdication  of  king  James  II,  the  latter  terms 
his  *  expulfion;'  the  former  difclaims  the  dofliin-e  of  indefeafible 
hereditary  right,  the  latter  cenfures  *  the  bills  of  exclufion 
againft  the  legal  heir.'  Our  neighbours,  in  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  religion  and  politics,  think  us  in  an  error  ;  and 
we  look  upon  them  as  under  the  fame  delufion,  becaufe  we  fee 
things  through  a  different  medium.  But  the  philofopher,  the 
citizen  of  the  world,  will  form  his  opinions  by  the  didates  of 
impartial  reafon.  And  in  order  to  inform  his  judgment  in  a 
proper  manner,  he  will  confider  what  is  written  by  both  par- 
ties. Upon  this  principle  we  recommend  the  hiftory  before  us 
to  the  perufal  of  the  Englifh  reader.  Efpecially  as  the  author 
is,  in  fome  refpedls,  a  more  impartial  judge  than  our  own 
countrymen,  by  living  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  party  divifions 
and  political  controverfies,  which  have  too  often  perverted  the 
fentiments  of  our  own  hiftorians. 

yi.  Remarks  on  the  Englifll  Language^  in  the  Nature  of  Vaugelas'i 
Remarks  on  the  French.  To  tjahich  is  prefixed ^  A  Difcourje  ad" 
drejjed  to  his  Majefiy,    ^'vo.     zs.    fenved.      Bell. 

'T^Hough  the  Englifli  language  has  been  confiderably  refined 

'*■     during    the  laft   hundred   years,  it   is   capable  of  much 

greater  improvement.     Many  barbarifms  are  ftill  retained,  and 
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inadvertently  adopted  by  almoft  every  writer.  Men  of  learn- 
ing and  tafte  might  therefore  employ  themfelves  to  a  very 
ufeful  purpofe  in  examining  every  qaeflionable  phrafe,  and  in 
detefting  every  impropriety  of  fpeech,  every  inftance  of  falfe 
grammar  and  nonfenfe,  which  is  ufually  admitted  under  the 
ipecious  name  of  Anglicifm. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author  of  thefe  Remarks,  has  pointed  out  a 
great  number  of  improper  expreffions,  which  we  frequently 
hear  in  converfation,  or  meet  with  in  books ;  and  has  fub- 
joined  many  ufeful  obfervations.  Our  philological  readers, 
we  prefume,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  fome  of  the  following 
criticifms. 

*  Opposite.  The  word  oppofite  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  pre- 
pofition,   to  fignify  o'ver-againjf. 

*  Examples.]  He  li^vet  oppojitt  the  Exchange  :  Tho/e  twoo  Men 
live  eppo/ite  each  other:  Whitehall  is  oppojite  the  Horfe-Guards. 
This  is  not  good  Englilh. — It  is  necefTary  to  add  to  oppojite  the 
word  to. — He  lives  cppofite  to  the  Exchange. — Thofe  fwo  men  live 
oppojite  to  each  ether. — Whitehall  is  oppojite  to  the  Horje-Guards,—' 

'  Ago  and  since.  Thefe  two  words  are  not  to  be  ufed  to- 
gether, //  is  not  above  tvjo  months  ago  Jtnce  he  left  the  Vniverjity, 
— //  is  three  years  ago  Jtnce  his  father  died. — Thefe  expreflions 
don't  make  fenfe  ;  the  word  Jince  being  equivalent  to  ago  that, 

*  The  proper  expreflions  are,  It  is  not  above  tivo  months  ago 
that  he  left  the  univerftty. — //  is  not  above  tvjo  monthj  fince  he  left 
the  univerjity.  It  is  three  years  ago  that  his  father  died, — //  is 
three  years  fince  his  father  died.  * 

In  this  remark  our  author  fays  don^t^  inftead  of  do  not;  and 
in  other  places,  can*t  and  ivon^ty  inftead  of  cannot,  vjill  not. 

In  the  works  of  L'Eftrange,  and  fome  other  writers,  we 
have  feen  mayn't,  Jhant,  ha^nt,  bent,  Uisn't^  gee^i'er,  gee^i'n, 
gi^mmee,  gee'tijum,  vj^mmee,  nvee^ye,  cumt*ee,  hovod'eey  calPum^ 
a^ir^um,  hcLp^uth,  gocabvi^y,  for  God  be  voith  you,  and  the  like. 
If  this  licentious  way  of  fpelling  were  generally  ufed,  all  our 
etymologies  would  be  confounded,  and  our  language  converted 
into  jargon. 

*  Chay.  This  word  is  ufed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  to 
fjgnify  f/^fl/>.  What  deceives  them  is,  that  the  letter/ in  the 
word  chaije  being  the  laft  letter  that  is  pronounced,  they  take 
the  word  to  be  in  the  plural  number,  confequently  they  ima- 
gine that  the  fingular  number  muft  be  chay.  But  chaije  is  fm- 
gular,  and  the  plural  is  chaijes. — He  keeps  a  chaije. — He  heps 
tvoo  chaijes.  Thefe  are  the  proper  exprelTions.  As  to  chay, 
there  is  no  fuch  word  ' 

The  fecond  fentencc  in  this  remark  is  inaccurately  exprefied, 

'  Dir- 
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*  Different  to.  Different  to  is  an  expreflion  often  ufed  by 
good  writers :  yet  I  can*t  help  thinking  it  to  be  exceptionable. 
— This  is  diffittnt  to  that. — Thiy  are  different  to  each  other, — Thefc 
cxpreflions  leem  hardly  to  make  fen/e.  Is  not  the  word  from 
here  more  natural  than  to  ?  and  does  it  not  make  better  fenfe  ? 
For  inftance  ;  Thii  is  diffaent  Jrom  that. — They  are  dfferent  from 
tiub  other, — We  don't  ufe  the  word  to  with  the  verb  :  nor  do  I 
fee  why  we  fhould  ufe  it  with  the  adjedlive.  If  any  one  fliould 
fay.  This  differs  to  that. — They  differ  to  each  ether.  The  impro- 
priety of  the  expreflion  would  bfe  glaring,  and  would  ihock 
every  hearer.  I  know  that  cuftom  often  reconciles  improprie- 
ties of  this  fort ;  yet  there  are  fome  cafes,  where  it  never  re- 
conciles them  entirely  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one.  I 
would  therefore  give  my  vote  for  different  from  ^  and  would  ba- 
niih  the  expreflion  of  different  to.^ 

*  If  in  case.  This  expreflion,  which  is  the  fame  zsifif, 
and  is  confequently  nonfenfe,  is  continually  in  the  mouths  of 
the  lower  people,  who  feem  to  have  a  mighty  afFedion  for  it, 
and  to  think  it  nervous  and  elegant.  It  is  likewife  not  infre- 
quently ufed  by  many  who  ought  to  know  better.  Yet  thele 
words  would  not  be  improper,  provided  the  //  made  part  of 
one  member  of  a  fentence,  and  the  in  cafe  of  another.  Sup- 
pofe  1  fay,  for  inftancc,  If  in  cafe  of  a  nuar  between  France  and 
England,  the  king  of  Prvffia  Jhould  join  nvith  France  ;  this  is  very 
good  fenfe.  Here  the  if  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  Jhould 
join  'with  France,  while  the  in  cafe  belongs  to  of  a  ivar  hetiveen 
France  and  England :  and,  in  order  to  make  the  diftinflion,  it 
is  necefliary  to  put  a  comma  at  if  and  another  at  England, 
But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  thefc  words  as  they  are  commonly 
ufed  are  nonfenfe.' 

*  Neither  read  nor  write.  This  is  the  common  way  of 
fpeaking  ;  but  it  is  certainly  wrong,  it  being  much  more  proper 
to  fay  He  can  neither  nvrite  nor  read,  than  he  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fay  that  a  man  cannot  write, 
after  having  faid  that  he  cannot  read  ?  for,  if  he  cannot  read, 
it  follows  of  courfe  that  he  cannot  write. 

*  It  being,  for  the  reafon  here  given,  better  to  fay  He  can 
neither  ivrite  nsr  read,  than  he  can  neither  read  nor  nvrite^  it  is 
confequently  better  to  fay  He  can  both  read  and  nvrite,  than  he 
can  both  ixjritz  and  read,  fmce,  if  a  man  can  write,  we  muft 
neceflarily  fuppofe  that  he  can  read.' 

*  liEFT  OFF.  We  fee  continually  in  our  News-Papers  ad- 
vertifements  written  in  the  following  manner. 

*  To   be  fold^The  ftock  of  Mr. ,  left  off  trade^Ths 

goQdi  of  fuch-a  one,  left  off  boufs-keeping. 

•  This 
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*  This  is  nonfenfe  ;  the  wor"s  left  off,  whether  they  are  coft- 
fidcred  as  a  verb  or  as  a  participle,  having  here  no  fubftan- 
five,  with  which  they  are  conne<fled. 

'  Thefe  advertifers,  inftead  of  left  cff^  ought  to  fay  either 
havivg;  off^  or  nvho  has  U ft  off.  For  inihince.  The  Stcck  of  Mr. 
A.  having  off  trade,  Tbe  goods  of  Mrs.  By  Uanjjpg  cff  hcuft- 
kteping.  The  Jlock  of  Mr.  Ay  ivhj  has  left  off  trade y-^'[ he  goods 
^   Mrs.  By   njiko  has  Iff  off  koif  keeping.* 

*  Undeniaba^e.  We  often  fee  in  the  News  papers  adver- 
tlfenunts  for  places  by  people,  who  tell  the  public  their  cha- 
raders  are  undeniable. 

'  This  word,  as  they  uft:  it,  is  not  fenfe.  If  I  draw  a  cha- 
reflec  of  a  man,  and  afrerwards  affirm  the  charader  I  have 
given  him  to  be  undeniable,  this  is  a  proper  way  of  fpeaking, 
and  fignifies  that  1  have  delivered  nothing  but  truth.  But  the 
n\tnuing  of  theie  people  is,  that  their  characters  are  fuch  as 
no  reafonable  exception  can  be  inade  to.  They  oughj:  there- 
fore to  fay  that  their  charadtrs  are  (not  undeniahhy  but)  unex- 
tepiionablt, 

*  Both.  This  word  is  often  introduced  in  an  ab ford  man- 
ner. 

*  The  goddefs  Minerva  had  heard  of  one  ArachnCy  a  younfr  .y/V- 
girt  t'ery  Jamous  for  jpinjiing  and  lAjea'ving,  They  boih  met  upon  a 
t  rtal  of  fill  I.      S  w  1 F  r . 

*  What  does  he  mean  by  faymg  they  both  met  F  The  word 
heih  is  fuperfluous,  and  feems  to  make  nonfenfe.  One  would 
itr.agine  rhe  author  thought  there  was  a  pofllbili  y  that  in  the 
interview  between  them,  one  of  them  could  meet  with(*ut  the 
other's  meeting.  If  two  people  come  together,  they  mufi:  both 
come  together,  of  courfe.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fay  There 
i$  a  cotiteji  bifween  both  of  thoje  t^vo  men :  for,  if  two  men  arc 
engaged  in  a  contcft,  they  mult  necelTarily  be  both  engaged  in 
that  coDtefl:. 

*  It  mufl  be  owned,  however,  that  this  word  fometimes 
gives  a  feemingly- wanted  force  to  an  expreffion,  where  the 
fenfe  is  com{)leat  without  it :  and  there  it  is  to  be  not  only 
borne  with,  but  approved.  But  in  the  paffage  above  cited, 
aad  in  numberlefs  others  where  we  meet  with  it,  it  is  imper- 
tinent.' 

*  MossuLMEN.  This  word  is  ufed  by  many  writers  as  the 
plural  of  Muffulman  ;  which  is  wrong.  'Tis  true  we  fay  French, 
metty  Dutchmtny  Irijhmtny  l^c.  and  not  Frenchmansy  Dutchmans^ 
Irijhmansy  becaufe  Frenchman,  Duichmojiy  Irijhman^  are  com- 
pofed  refpedively  of  French  and  many  Dutch  and  many  Irijh  and 
many  and  becaufe  men  is  the  pUiral  of  man.  But  as  to  the  word 
Mtf'uimun^  though  it  may  be  a  compound  in  the  Arabic,  (where, 

we- 
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we  are  told,  it  Signifies  a  btlie'ver  in  the  true  religion)  yet,  con- 
fidered  a?  an  Englifh  word,  it  is  not  compounded,  but  fimple: 
for  we  have  no  luch  word  sft  Mufful  in  the  Englilh  tongue. 

'  It  is  the  lame  with  the  fubltantives  Ottoman  and  German, 
which,  confidered  as  Englilh  words,  are  not  compounded,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
coined.  Accordingly,  we  fay  Oitctnans  and  Germans  in  the 
plural  :  and  no  one  ever  yet  took  it  into  his  head  to  fay  Ow- 
men  or  Germen. 

*  We  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  fay  MuJJulmans  in  the  Plu- 
ral, and  not  Mujftlmen^  the  ufe  of  which  word  (hews  a  want  of 
judgment. 

*  Agreeable,  Suitable,  &c.  Thefe  adjeftives,  with 
others  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  are  ufed  improperly  by  the 
greateft  part  of  our  writers  i  for  they  frequently  employ  them 
as  adverbs. 

*  Hit  performance  fwas  agreeable  to  bis  promife — His  conduSi  *was 
futtahle  to  the  occaJion-^\\{\%  makes  fenfc. 

*  He  performed  agreeably  to  his  promife — He  conduced  himfelf  fuit" 
ably  to  the  occafion — this  likevvife  makes  fenfe. 

*  But — Ht  performed  agreeable  to  his  promife — He  conduced  hiat' 
felf  fuiiable  to  the  Qccajim — this  is  nonfenfc, 

*  The  word  prex>ious  likewife  ought  to  be  ufed  only  as  an 
adjeftive,  and  never  as  an  adverb.  He  nurote  to  me  prenjious  to  his 
coming  to  toixin  is  not  good  Englilh. 

*  The  proper  exprefllon  is  He  wrote  to  me  preuioufy  to  his 
coming  to  toivn. 

'  Some  writers  employ  the  word  bad  as  an  adverb,  and  would 
not  fcruple  to  fay  That  nvasdone  'very  bad :  which  is  not  Englilh, 

*  The  word  ///  (it  is  true)  is  both  an  adjedive  and  an  ad- 
verb :   but  bad  is  only  an  adjedive.     The  adverb  \b  badly,* 

'  A  very  great  abfiirdiry,  of  which  both  the  Englilh  and 
the  French  are  continually  guilty  as  well  in  writing  as  in  fpeak- 
ing,  is  making  the  pronoun  relative  that  (or  which,  or  'who) 
Angular,  where  it  refers  to  a  fubftantive  plural,  and  where 
confequently  it  ought  itfelf  to  be  plural. 

*  Example.  He  ^tvas  one  of  thrfe  high-waymen,  that  <viias  con* 
demned  la/l  fej/ions, 

*  This  is  falfe  grammar,  if  the  meaning  be  that  feveral 
highwaymen  were  condemned  laft  feflions,  and  that  this  man 
was  one  of  them  :  for  in  that  cafe  the  pronoun  relative  that 
refers  to  highwaymen,  not  to  he,  and  we  ought  therefore,  to 
fay.   He  avas   one  of  thofe    hiohivaymen  that   vvere   condemned  lajl 

fjjions,  A  Tranfpofition  of  the  words  will  make  it  plain  that 
the  word  that  refers  to  highwaymen.  For  inftance,  Of  itofi 
highwaymen  that  were  condemned  lajifej/iom,  he  was  one, 

•  But 
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*  But  the  expreflion,  if  taken  in  another  fenfe,  is  good 
grammar. 

*  Suppofe  a  conafany  fo  he  talking  of  a  gang  of  highway* 
men,  and  that  one  of  this  company  has  a  mind  to  fay  that  a 
certain  highwayman,  condemned  laft  feflions,  belonged  to  that 
gang  J  here  this  perfon  may  fay  He  <was  one  cfihcfe  htghivaymen, 
that  ivas  condemned  laji  fejjicnsy  becaufe  the  word  that  lefers  upon 
this  occafion  not  to  highwaymen^  but  to  he  ;  and  the  meaning 
is,  He  that  fivaj  condemned  laji  Jtjfjtons,  'was  one  of  thofe  highixjaj- 
tnen.  But  this  laft  way- of  fpeaking,  •z/zx.  He  that  ivas  condemn- 
ed  lafi  fejjions^  *ujas  one  of  thcje  highivajmen,  is  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  is  impoifible  to  be  mifunderftood. 

*  One  would  think  thefe  dillini5lions  very  eafy  to  make.  And 
yet  there  are  few  authors,  either  Englifli  or  French,  that  make 
them  ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  fee  what  blunders  and  falfe  Gram- 
mar many  even  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  two  nations  are 
herein  guilty  of.* 

*  The  reason  is  because,  &c.  This  expreflion  does  not 
make  fenfe. 

*  7 he  reafon  of  my  d filing  to  foe  you  ivai  heeaufe  I  njoanied  to 
talk  *with  you  on  fuch  an  ajfair, — The  reafon  of  his  going  to  li-vt  in 
the  country  is  hecauje  he  has  bad  health. 

*  This  expreflion  (I  fay  again)  is  nonfenfe,  and  it  amazes 
me  that  our  writers  don't  perceive  it.  But,  in  fhort,  they 
don't ;  and  there  are  fcarce  any  even  of  our  greateft  authors^ 
that  avoid  this  way  of  fpeaking. 

*  Let  us  put  by  reafon  in  the  room  oi  becaufe  — By  reafon^  to 
fjgnify  becaufe^  is  indeed  a  low  expreffion  ;  however,  it  is 
Englifh. 

*  The  rea/on  of  my  difiring  to  fee  you  ivas  by  reafon  I  ^wanted  to 
talk  tvith  you  on  fuch  an  affair, — The  reafon  oj  his  going  to  li've  in 
the  country  is  by  reafon  he  hai  bad  health. 

*  Can  any  thjng  be  more  glaring  than  the  nonfenfe  of  this 
expreflion  ? 

*  The  proper  ways  of  fpeaking  are,  The  reafon  of  my  defiring 
to  fee  you  ivas  that  1  uuanied  to  talk  uiith  you  on  Juch  an  affair. — 
The  reajon  of  my  defiring  to  fie  you  ivas  my  ivanting  to  talk  ivitb 
ycu  en  fuch  an  affair. — Thereafcn  of  his  going  to  Hue  in  the  country 
it  that  he  has  bad  hsalih. — The  reafon  of  his  going  to  li-ve  in  tht 
country  is   hit  ha'ving  bad  health. 

*  The  reafon  is  on  account  of  is  as  bad  as  The  reafon  is  becaufe^ 

*  Dare.  Numbers  of  people,  though  they  ufe  the  s  in  the 
third  perfon  Angular  of  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  indicative 
mood  of  other  verb^,  omit  it  in  that  of  the  verb  to  date,  and 
Would  fay  He  dare  not  do  it,  inftead  of  he  dares  not.  Many  au- 
thors do  tile*  fame.     The  expreflion  is  indeed  fo  common  that 

it 
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It  fecms  rather  too  bold  to  affirm  it  not  to  be  Engllfli.  Yet  I 
coniefs  I  fee  no  grace  in  it  ;  and  tljc  ufiiig  it  appears  to  me  id 
give  a  perfon  an  air  of  illiteratenefs.* 

*  The  activk  awd  the  passive  improperly  introduced  to- 
gether. The  cj'fdis  ofity  fays  an  author,  fpeaking  of  perfpeclive, 
are  not  better  txplairedhy  Lfonard  da  Vini't  than  Plato  has  done  in  hii 
Dialogue  of  i he  Scf.hiji.  Tliis  does  not  make  fenfe.  The  author 
might  have  faic!  IhtefftSi  of  it  are  not  better  explained  by  Leonard 
da  Find  than  Plato  hat  explained  tbetH  in  his  Dialogue  of  the  Sophiji^ 
or  than  they  are  explained  by  Plato  in  hit  Dialogue  of  the  Scphiji, 

'  There  are  perhaps  many  people,  who  would  feel  the  inn- 
propriety  of  his  exprelfion,  without  immediately  perceiving  to 
what  it  is  owing.  The  ahfurdity  lies  here.  Plato  has  done  is 
aflive.  "The  efftds  of  it  are  ml  better  explained  is  paffive.  When 
he  fays  Plato  ha\  done^  he  means  has  explained  it.  This  has  ex^ 
plained  \s  adive.  The  are  explained  above  is  (as  1  have  juft  nowr 
faid)  paffive.  Now  he  ufes  the  two  explained}  as  words  of  the 
lame  fignilTcation  ;  which,  one  being  paffive  and  the  other 
ailive,  they  cannot  be.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  his  expief- 
fioH  nonfcnfe. 

'  It  is  a  mortification  to  me,  to  have  obferved  that  this 
fort  of  barbarifm  is  not  unfrequent  in  even^^^od'EngUfh  writers, 
while  the  very  woift  of  the  French  are  hardly  ever  guilty  of  it. 

*  Here  follow  two  quotations,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
fault  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  mentioned  above, 

*  2'ofider  coma  the  man  ive  are  fpeaking  of  ycur  fiend  TheodorttS, 
i  Jhould  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  htm. — That,  faid  Agoretes,  I 
undertake  ^very  frankly  to  do  J*     Fordyce*j  Art  of  Preaching, 

*  All  that  tan  new  be  decently  urged  is  the  reafon  of  the  thing  : 
and  this  I  Jhall  doy  more  for  the  Jake  of  that  truly  iJtnerabU  bod) 
than  my  o'un,^     Dr.  Wa'burton'^s  Preface  to  Shakfpsare. 

*  V\  hat  is  it  tlwt  Agoretes  undertakes  to  do  ?  The  rtiean- 
ing  (as  we  may  guefs)  is  that  he  will  introduce  the  other  to 
Thcodorus.  But  it  is  not  properly  exprcft  ;  the  words  to  do, 
which  are  aftive,  referring  to  the  words  lo  be  introduced,  which 
are  paffive.     This  certainly  does  not  make  fenfe. 

*  The  fame  obje>5lion  lies  to  the  paflagc  from  Dr.  War- 
burton.* 

*  En  passant.  Inftead  of  en  pajfant^  my  lord  Shaftefbury 
makes  ufe  of  the  Englifh  words,  in  pajjing.  Herein  I  think 
he  is  right.  The  exi)reffion  of  in  paJJing,  or  tn  paJJing  alnt>g,  is 
perfedly  intelligible,  aiid  very  eafy.  We  have  therefore  no 
need  of  the  French  words. 

'  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  foreign  words  could  be  intirely 

banilhed :  the  ufe  of  them  has  fometbing  iu  it  unnatural,  and 
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gives  the  language,  into  which   they  are   dragged,  an   air  of 

povtny.     Where  we  want  a  word  in  our  own  tongue  to  exprefs 

any  particular  idea,  we  ought  either  to   take  a  foreign  word, 

and  give  it  an  Englifh  form  and  an  Englifli  pronunciation,    (as 

We  have  ahem  y  done  in  many  inftances)  or  to  invent  a  word* 

ourfelves. 

'One.  Would  a  reafonable  perfon  believe  it  poflible  for 
writers  to  make  this  word  plural,  where  it  means  (as  it  almoft 
always  does)  an  individual  ?  and  yet  we  fomefimes  find  it 
made  To. 

*  Not  one  in  a  hundred^  fays  a  book  called  Ad^ia  from  a  Bi' 
Jhop  to  a  Clergyman,  either  read  or  /peak  in  publick  xiith  any  pro- 
priety. 

*  I  am  afraid  the  good  bilhop  himfelf  never  fpoke  with 
much  propriety  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  words.  What  could 
induce  hiui  to  fay  read  and  /peak ^  and  noi  reads  and /peaks  ? 
Could  he  fuppofe  that  the  word  hundred  was  to  determine  the 
perfon  of  the  verbs  f 

*  There  are  indeed  places  where  the  word  one  ought  to  be 
made  plural.  \i  I  fay  courtiers  and  anti- courtiers  are  pretty  much 
alike.  "The  one  ha-ve  no  more  the  intereji  of  the  nation  at  heart  than 
the  others :  this  is  a  proper  way  of  fpcaking,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  fay  has  the  mere/I^  becaufe  the  one  here  refers  to  a 
fubfiantive  (or  to  fubftantives)  plural. 

*  One  of  the  greateft  barbarifms  in  the  Englifli  tongue,  and 
which  it  amazes  me  that  fcarcely  any  author  avoids,  is  the 
ufing  the  preterperfeft  tenfe  of  the  infiniiive  mood  where  we 
ought  to  ufe  the  prefent  or  future. 

*  /  'was  going  to  ba%'e  tvrit  him  a  letter.  — /  intended  to  have  ivrit 
to  him. — Can  there  be  greater  nonfenft  than  this  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  we  ought  to  fay  /  zvas  going  to  ^write  him  a  letter. — /  in- 
tended to  iwrite  to  him  ? 

*  When  we  talk  of  going  to  ha-ve  done  a  thing,  or  of  intend- 
ing to  ha'vt  done  it,  we  fpeak  of  the  thing's  being  done,  as 
prior  to  the  fetting  about  it  or  intending  it 

*  We  have  indeed  one  verb,  which  claims  an  indulgence  in 
this  particular,  and  which  it  is  neceffary  to  fellow  with  the 
preterperfed  tenfe  of  the  infinitive  mood,  where  it  would  be 
proper  to  follow  other  verbs  with  the  prefent  or  future. 

*  This  is  the  verb  oupht,  which  is  irregular  and  never  varies 
in  its  termination,  if  it  were  a  reguhr  verb,  its  preterimper- 
feft  and  preterperfect  w^ould  be  oughted :  and  in  that  cafe,  if  I 
intended  to  tell  a  man  that  it  was  his  duty  upon  fome  paf\  oc- 
cafion  to  ad  otherwife  than  he  did,  the  proper  exprelfion 
would  be  You  oi^kted  to  aa  /o  and  fo^  and   not  Ton  oughted  to 

HAVE 
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HAVE  ACTED  Jo  an// fo  :  for  this  laft  cxpreflion  wouid  contain 
the  fame  abfiirdiry  as  thofe  which  I  have  condemned  above. 
Indeed  the  abfuidity  is  contained  in  the  exprcflion  we  /io  ufe, 
viz.  I'ou  ouvht  to  havt  done  k.  But  there  is  no  avoiding  it, 
as  this  verb  docs  not  change  it's  termination  :  foY  when  we 
fpeak  in  the  prefent  lenle,  we  fay  Ycu  ought  I0  Dt^  fo  andJo\ 
and  our  ufing  the  fame  exprelfion  in  a  pall  tcnfe  would  caufe 
a  confufion.' 

From  thefe  extracts,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  com- 
petent idea  of  this  performance.  Though  it  is  carelelly  writ- 
ten, and  very  incorredlly  printed,  it  undoubtedly  contains 
many  obfervations  and  criticifms,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
acceptable  to  every  Englirinnan  who  has  any  ambition  to  fpeak 
and  write  his  native  language  with  accuracy  and  precifion. 

Inrtead  of  makii>g  any  farther  remarks  on  this  publication, 
we  fliall  fubjoin  fome  obfervations  which  may  ferve  to  redify 
a  vulgar  error  with  refped  to  the  harmony  of  the  Englilb.  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Addifon,  and  other  writers  have  obferved,  that  by  fub- 
ftituting  an  /  in  the  room  of  eth^  in  the  termination  of  our 
verbs,  *  we  have  multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  fre- 
quent in  the  Englifli  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hijjing  in  our 
language,  which  is  taken  fo  much  notice  of  by  foreigners.' 
Sped.  N**  135. 

Surely,  there  is  a  difagreeable  formality  in  fuch  expref- 
fions  as  tbefe,  he  goeth  nxihere  he  pleafeth,  he  hath  njohat  he 
njuanteth^  and  he  doth  <vchat  he  dejireth.  Words  with  this  termi- 
nation ought  to  be  confined  to  the  ferious  and  folemn  ftile,  to 
tranllations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  devotional  compofitjons,  to 
which  a  gravity  of  expreflion  is  particularly  fuitable.  If  they 
are  ever  admitted  into  writings  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  it 
fhould  only  be  in  thofe  places,  where  they  would  contribute  to 
the  fluency  and  harmony  of  the  fentence.  But  this  cannot 
often  be  the  cafe. 

That  hijfing,  which  Mr.  Addilbn  fays,  is  taken  notice  of  by 
foreigners,  is  perhaps  entirely  imaginary.  Do  fuch  words  as 
nx,alkiy  runs,  ivrites,  readsy  think  ,  found  lefs  agreeably  than 
amSulasy  curris^  fcribis,  Ifg'^i  cogitas  P  or,  than  nvalkethy  runneth^ 
nvritethy  readeth,  thinketh  P  all  that  we  feem  to  gain  by  th^ 
termination  eth  infiead  of  /  is.  a  fuperflaous  fyllablc. 

We  have  fuch  words  as  exijisy  places^  po/Jefesy  pleafesy  and 
fuhjijii ;  and  rhefe  perhaps  are  fome  of  the  moft  exceptionable 
in  the  Engliih  larrguage,  with  refped  to  the  fibilation  of  the  /. 
But  this  obnoxious  letter  much  oftener  occurs  in  thofe  Latin 
words,  from  which  thefe  are  derived.     Thus  we  have  fxijien' 

C  c  4  tiht^ 
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iihusy  pofuljjes,  poJ/ediJJeSf  poJ/eJJicnibuSy    placmjjtiy  piactntihut,  fuh- 
Jifientibui. 

It  is  perhaps  imnofllble  to  produce  a  fentence  from  any 
Engljh  vvriier,  in  which  there  Is  more  fibilation  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  than  in  the  following  :  Duitur  Sulpidus  preiiofas  ho- 
huijje  pojjejjiones  in  Suilid  :  or  than  this,  Receptos  ad  fe  Jodos  fibi 
adjijcunt,     Cxfar  de  Bell.  Gall.   1.  i.  §  4. 

1  he  following  lines  from  Virgil  will  evidently  prove,  that 
the  objeflion,  which,  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  has  been  made  againft 
fhe  Englifli  language,  might  with  mucli  greater  reafon  have 
been  urged  againft  the  Latin. 

Soipe  rnalum  hoc  nobis,  fi  mens  ncn  Lxva  fuifllt. 

StultUs  ego  huic  noftrat  fimilem,  quo  fxpe  folemus. 

Sic  canibus  catnlos  fin.iles,  fic  matiibus  h;edos. 

Et  tibi  itiagna  fatis:  qu.imvis  lapis  oinoia  nudus. 

Et  fontes  facros,  frigus  caj-tabis  0})acum.  Ecl.i, 

Theftylis  et  rapido  fcflis  mellbribus  jeftu. 

Nonnc  fuit  fatius  trifles  A.naryllidis  iras. 

Sic  pofitse  quoniam  fuaves  mifcetis  odores.  EcL  ii. 

Er  fi  non  aliqua  nocuilfts,  mortuus  efils. 

Nefcio  quis  tencros  oculus  mihi  fafcinat  agnos.       EcL  iii. 

Sylveliris  raris  fparfis  labrufca  raccmis.  Ed.  v, 

Fraxinus  in  fslvis  cedat  libi,  p'lnus  in  hortis.  Ed,  vii. 

Prasfertim  inccTrisfimenfibusamnis  abundans.  Geor.'i,  i  »5. 

Exercebis  humuin,  folifque  inflabis  arillis.  i.  220. 

Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes.  i.  496. 

Sin  tumuHs  acclive  folum,  col'efque  fupinos.  ii.  276, 

Pontibus  ut  crebris  polfit  confjitere,  et  alas.  iv.  27. 

The  harmony  of  thefe  lines  cannot  be  difputed  ;  yet  we 
thay  venture  to  aflert,  that  there  are  no  vcrfes  to  be  met  with 
in  Englifh,  in  which  the  fibilation  of  the  j  is  more  perceptible. 
In  the  firft  hundred  lines  of  Virgil's  firfl:  Georgic  the  letter  / 
occurs  300  times  ;  but  in  a  hundred  lines  of  Dryden's  tranf- 
lation  it  docs  not  occur  above  270  :  and  by  feveral  other  trials 
of  this  kind  we  have  found,  that  this  letter  is  more  frequent 
iri  Latin  than  in  Englifli.  We  conclude  therefore  that  Mr, 
Addiibn's  remark  is  a  groundlefs  reflection  on  the  harmony  of 
the  Englifh  language. 

VII.   Jn   EJfay  on    the  Remdutions  of  Literature.      Tranfiated  from 

the  Italian   of  %.  Carlo  Denina;    Profeffor   of  Eloquence  and 

Biliei  Letter i   in  the  Univetfty  of  Tuiin.     Bj  John  Murdoch. 

8-z;o.   3i.     Cadell. 

T)Erhaps  no  fubjeft  requires   fo   much  the  united   exertion  of 

*^    an  accurate  tafte  and  judgment  in  a  writer,  as  the  hiflory  of 

the  Belles  Lettres.     The  riie  and  fall  of  empires  are  events  of 

gene- 
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general  obfcrvation,  and  tlitir  caufes  may  be  traced  f/oni  o'o^ 
vious  antecedent  occurrences  ;  bur  the  peaceful  revolutions  of 
jitcrafure  arc  conducied  by  irr. perceptible  gradatior.s,  and  thp 
change  c.n  be  dWlcrned  only  by  tliofe  who  are  endowed  with 
dJicate  conceptions.  The  vicin"itiides  of  literary  excellence 
iorm  a  fiibjcd  equally  curious  and  innru(fiive  ;  not  only  as 
they  afford  an  ample  profpcdl  of  the  labours  of  genius,  but  as 
they  likewife  ferve  to  ciifcover  the  caufes,  by  which  they  are 
more  irnmedialely  influenced, 

Signior  Denina  begins  his  hiHory  with  tbe  dawnings  of 
literature  among  the  ancients,  and,  after  tiacing  its  progrefs 
through  the  celebrated  writers  of  Greece,  he  relates  the  caufes 
of  its  declenfion  in  that  country,  which,  with  Cicero  and 
Qviintilian,  he  fixes  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

*  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  man  no  wife  inferior  to  the  moft 
applauded  orators  before  him,  finding  that  the  proper  ]);uh  of 
eloquence  was  new  trite,  and  the  palm  of  noble  fimplicity  and 
natural  grandeur  already  carried  off,  refolved  to  be  the  fiifl 
or  only  follower  of  a  new  fpecies  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  by 
imitating  liis  piedecefibrs  always  to  remain  in  obfcurity.  He 
addiv^ed  himfelf,  therefore,  to  a  figurative,  flowery,  polite, 
but  foft  and  effeminate  ffyle,  which,  by  its  novelty,  univer- 
faily  pleafed,  and  in  him,  indeed,  animated  by  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  fuperior  genius,  had  fome  merit,  but  the  herd  of 
imitators  quickly  funk  into  the  iitmofl:  languor,  and  extin- 
guillied  every  fpark  of  folid  eloquence.  Thofe  who  pretend 
that  this  corruption  fpruiig  from  the  diffolution  of  popular 
government,  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  track  in  which  lite- 
rature ever  uniformly  walks.  Such  reafoning  might  have 
fome  weight  indeed,  it  we  fpoke  of  that  eloquence  alone  which 
reigns  in  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  to  which  emulation, 
jcaloufy,  and  the  fpirit  of  party,  add  an  inconceivable  fire  and 
vigour.  Examples  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  oration  of  De- 
niofthenes  in  defence  of  Ctefiphon,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  for 
the  recovery  of  hi"^  houfe,  and  in  defence  of  Milo,  and  in  the 
Fliilipics  of  both  thefe  orators.  Bur  a  good  citizen  will  rjevcr 
wifb  the  advancement  of  that  eloquence,  which  can  only  flourifli 
in  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and  the  downfal  of  governntent^ 
and  it  is  certain,  that  true  oratory  may  appear  in  a  thoufand 
fhapes  which  have  little,  if  any,  dependance  upon  political 
fyflems.  Bqt  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  none  of  the  other 
branches  of  literature  retained  their  former  luflre.  Com.pared 
with  Homer  and  Pindar,  Aratus  and  .Apollonius  Rhodius, 
how  groveling  and  languid!  Arci  imedes  and  Euclid,  although 
the  fathers  of  mathematics,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with 
P^ato;  and  the  more  ufeful  they  are  in  the  fciences  and  ma- 
C  c  3  thematic  s. 
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of  ftyle. 

*  About  the  time  of  Demetrius,  however,  two  cr  three 
fpecies  of  poetry,  which  had  not  been  formerly  cultivated  with 
equal  tafle,  fiourifhed,  in  the  court  of  king  Philadelphus,  by 
the  beneficence  of  this  prince  in  Alexandria.  That  fpecies  of 
comedy  which  brings  fiflitious  perfonages  upon  the  fiage,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Ariftophanes,  Cratinlis,  and  Eupolis,  who 
introduced  the  names  and  characters  of  real  perlons  alive  at 
the  time,  and  fometimes  prefent,  was  greatly  refined  by  Me- 
nander.  Callimachus  furpaffed  Minr.nermus,  Simonides, 
Theognis,  and  his  other  predeceffors  in  elegy  ;  and  paftoral 
poetry  was  at  once  introduced  and  carried  to  perfeAion  by 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mofchus.  But  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Demetrius  and  thefe  poets,  the  true  fplrit  of  litera- 
ture, by  degrees,  difappeared  in  Greece,  partly  bccaufe  no 
prince  after  Philadelphus  patronifed  it,  partly  becaufe  the 
former  writers  had  cxhaufted  every  valuable  fubjedl,  and  thus 
laid  their  fucceflbrs  under  tlie  neceflity  of  either  treading  in  the 
fame  fteps,  or  deviating  into  wrong  paths. 

*  I  inuft  not  omit,  that  even  among  the  Greeks,  whom  we 
confider  a<  the  fountains  of  every  fcience,  the  decline  of  tafte 
proceeded  chiefly  from  an  abufe  of  that  which,  ufed  moderately, 
forms  ihe  beautiful  and  fublime.  Plato  was  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  Greek  critics  for  his  ufe  of  figures,  yet  in  the  opinion 
of  Longinus  he  runs  into  too  great  boldnefs  of  metaphor,  and 
an  allegorical  bombafl.  Harmonious  diflion,  no  doubt,  adds 
luftre  to  compofition  ;  but  Demetrius,  endeavouring  to  make 
his  flyle  brilliant  by  frequtiit  figures,  and  agreeable  by  exqui- 
fite  harmony,  rendered  what  ufed  to  heighten  eloquence  fub- 
fervicnt  to  its  ruin.  Jt  is  not  ^afily  determined  who  produced 
the  fame  efxe6?  in  poetry ;  but  mofl  probably  it  proceeded  from 
the  faii.e  caufe.  The  heathen  mythology  affordfd  the  ancient 
poets  an  admirable  variety  for  every  compofition  ;  and  they 
always  endeavoured  to  enrich  their  verfes  with  an  hiltorical 
factor  fcientific  cbfervation.  But  Philetas,  an  elegiac  poet, 
by  his  pedantic  difplay  of  erudition,  fell  into,  what  of  all 
things  he  feemed  to  avoid,  dullnefs  and  Iterility :  and  Eupho- 
rion,  who  wanted  to  allude  on  every  occafion  to  fome  fable, 
lofl,  and  made  his  imitators  lofe,  equally  with  Philetas,  the 
true  fpirit  of  poetry,  which  confifls  in  a  natural  fimplicity,  and 
a  moderate  ufe  of  learning.' 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  migration  of 
literature  into  Italy,  where  it  was  firfl  effcabliflied  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  third  Punic  war;  but  where  the  glory  of  the 
Mufes  was  in  time  likewife  obfcured  by  the  fame  affedlation  of 
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cxceflive  refinement  which   had   fullied   their  honours  in   the 
eaft. 

*  The  firft  ftep  towards  the  decline  of  tafte  was  taken  even 
in  the  reign  of  Aiiguftus,  nay  by  the  principal  literati  of  tlie 
age,     Afinius  Pollio,  Mecainas,    and   MeiTala   Corvinus,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  paved  the  way  for  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence, Propertius  for  that  of  poetry.     Not  that  thefe  authors 
were  undeferving  of  applaufe,  but  this  fatal  effefl  flowed  from 
the  prejudices  which  their  works  infinuated  into  their  admirers. 
Afinius  Pollio,  who  never  ceafed   carping  at  Cicero,  whom  he 
fometimes,  however,  awkwardly  praifed   for   the   fake  of  de- 
corum,   greatly  conduced   to    wean   the    Romans   from   thai 
fountain   of  Latin   oratory  ;   and  his  fon  Afinius  Gallus,  who 
wrote   a   book   exprefsly  againft  Cicero,  fufliciently  (hews  to 
what  a  height  a  contempt  of  the  fathers  of  true  and  folid  elo- 
quence had   already  fprung  up.     From   Seneca  and  Quintilian 
we  learn  the  effeminacy  of  Mecaenas's  ftyle  ;  and  Meflala  car- 
ried his  expreflions  to  fuch  rhetorical  refinement  and  delicacy, 
that  his  imitators   could  not  but  fall  into  the  moft  glaring  af- 
fectation.    Tiberius   Casfar,  whofe  orations   were   taxed  with 
affe<!lation  even  by  his  uncle  Auguftus,  was  one  of  thefe ;  and 
his  poetry,  by  an   imitation  of  Euphorion,   who  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  became  obfcure  from   exceflive  care.     Pro- 
pertius, as   I  hinted   above,  had  already  introduced  pedantry 
and  obfcurity  into  the  Latin   poerry.     Neglefting  that  natural 
purity  which  we  admire  in  Tibullus,  he  filled  his  elegies  with 
endlefs   allufions   to   fable.     In   this  he  followed  Philetas  the 
Grecian,  who,  from   too  ambitious  a  difplay  of ,  his  genius  and 
learning,  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  inferior  to  Callimachus. 
On  the  one  hand  Propertius  (although,  confidered  by  himfelf, 
he  deferves  an  honourable  place  among  the  Latin   poets)   in- 
duced many  writers,  in   order  to  fliow  their  learning,  to   at- 
tempt his  manner,  which,  as   it  is  more  full  of  allufions  and 
erudition,  is   lefs  natural  and  agreeable  ;  on  the  other,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe   that  Ovid,  who. had   undoubtedly  a  great 
and  happy  genius,  encouraged  others   to  publilh,  with  an  af- 
fedled  negligence,  whatever  their  luxuriant  imagination  fug- 
gefied.     Ovid  was  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  all  the  poets  of  the 
Aug.ulian  age  in  genius   and   poetical  fancy  ;  but  by  his  licen- 
tious flights,  and  overcharging  his  pidlures  with  colouring,  he 
pafled    the   bounds   of  propriety   and    nature,    and    was   lefs 
erteemed  than  any  of  them.     Although   his    ftyle,  therefore, 
had  not   been  fo  refined,  his  conceits   not  (o  extravagant,  it 
may  be  eafily  conceived  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  his 
lefs  ingenious  imitators. 

C  c  4  «  Bt 
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'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  a  tefllnivony  of 
greater  authority,  or,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  probable  reaibn, 
for  the  fudden  change  of  the  Roman  literature,  than  that  of 
Vellcius  Paterculus,  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  is,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  This  hiftorian  not  only 
fliews  by  his  own  laboured  periods  and  refinement,  unlike  the 
bold  and  noble  fimj^lici'y  of  Casfar  and  Salluft,  but  likcwife 
cxprefsly  declare<;,  that  in  his'  time  literature  was  already  vi- 
fibly  on  the  decline.  Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  confidcr  why 
both  in  Rome  and  Athens  the  fine  arts,  after  attaining  the 
higheft  perfeftion,  had  (^  fudden'y  decayed  ;  and  gives  a 
reafon  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  be-jn  a^ioprpd  by 
ail  who  have  fince  written  on  that  fu!>jev!t.  But  fom?  of  thcfc, 
particularly  the  Abbe  Djbos,  employing  thenfclv-^s  in  main- 
taining the  influence  of  phyfical  cauf-'S  on  literary  revolutior)s, 
frequently  negleft  every  thing  that  does  not  correfpond  with 
their  particular  fyftem.  **  Emulation,"  fiys  Pafercu!us,  *' is 
the  nurfe  of  genius;  fometimes  envy,  ffimerimes  admiration, 
{\mxs  us  on,  wjuifc  that  which  is  eagerly  followed  by  all,  ni- 
turally  arrives  at  perfedlion.  Kow  difficult  is  it  to  Pop  at  any 
height !  Whatever  no  longer  advance?,  muft  inevitably  retreat. 
As  at  firft  we  glowed  with  the  ambition  of  furpafTing  or  equal- 
ling t'  ofe  we  imfjgincd  our  fuperiors,  fo  when  our  hop?s  are 
blaftcd  our  ardour  coils,  and  we  give  over  the  purfuit  of  what 
we  defpair  to  overtake.  Hence  we  leave  the  beaten  track  for 
paths  hitherto  unexplored,  where  novelty  may  r^ife  lis  from 
obfcurity,  and  immortaiife  our  name/* 

*  During  and  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  itch  of  refine- 
ment in  ftyle  incrcafed  to.  an  immoderate  degree,  both  in  pi  ofe 
and  verfe.  Some  even  boafted  that  their  periods  were  fo 
fmooth  they  might  be  fung  and  danced  to.  in  fine,  an  uni- 
verfal  affe^ation  of  conceit,  and  pomp  of  ftyle,  prevailed  in 
every  fpecies  of  compofition  ;  and  the  Romans  in  general  were 
already  difgufted  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients.* 

The  author  is  particularly  copious  in  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  learning  on  its  revival  in  Italy,  and  he  hi-niflies  many 
judicious  remarks  on  the  writer's  of  that  country.  He  has 
alfo  beftowed  diftindi  chapters  on  he  revolutions  of  lite- 
rature in  Spain,  France,  Gern.any,  and  Brirain.  His  know- 
ledge of  our  literature  is  exrenfive,  as  a  foreigner,  though  he 
feems  to  be  Icfs  acquaicjted  with  the  merits  of  Englifh  writers, 
than  cf  thofe  with  whofe  languages  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofir  him  to  be  more  converfant. 

Upon  the  whole,  Signior  Denina  dlfcovers  a  claflical  tafte 
in  criticifm,  and  the  Revolutions  he  exhibits  prefents  us  with 
the  invariable  obfervation,  that  the  corruption  of  literature  is 

per- 
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perpetually  the  confequcnce  of  nn  iinnnoderate  and  afFe^ed  re- 
|i:icmcnt.  The  traiillator  of  the  work  feems  to  have  difcharg^d 
his  part  with  fidelity, 

VIII.  7 he  Complete  F.nghp  Farmer  \  or  a  Pra^ual  ^yflem  cf  Huj- 
handry,  &'r.  By  a  PraSikal  parmtr^  and  a  Fnend  cf  the  iati 
Air.  Jelhro  Tull,  Juthor  of  the  Horfe-hseivg  Hv.fiandry.  ^i>». 
6'.     Newbery. 

"I  T/Riiings  on  the  fubjeCt  of  hufbandry,  njery  gooJ^  or  very  had^ 
^^  are  eafily  reviewed,  as  they  admit  a  more  general  cha- 
rad^er  than  orhcrs  whofe  merit  is  more  equivocal,  or  that  evi- 
dently contain  both  good  and  had  iri(iru6ions ;  for  in  thefe  a 
difcriminaiion  is  requifiie  ;  wc  fnou'd  not  only  do  juHice  to  the 
merit  of  the  work  and  its  author,  but  alfo  to  the  public,  and 
frequently  to  both  in  the  fame  page.  From  reading  the  work 
before  us  with  attention,  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  will  call  for 
iuch  diiHnflipns. 

We  may  alfo  remark  in  general,  that  books  of  hufbandry 
which  are  worthlefs  do  little  mifchief;  the  ignorance  of  tha 
author  is  prefently  found  out,  and  his  readers  are  then  on 
their  guard  again  ft  every  ahfurdity  he  can  advance  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  thefc  books  of  real  general  merit,  the  c^^it, 
is  ditferent ;  the  numerous  valuable  articles  found  in  them, 
prejudice  the  reader  in  favour  of  other  paflagcs  nor  of  equal 
merit,  and  give  too  much  fanflion  to  fome  that  have  no  merit 
ait  all.  In  this  cafe,  the  bufinefs  of  the  critic  is  to  point  out 
f'e  good  from  the  bad  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  farmer, 
to  winnow  the  corn  from  the  chaff. 

The  Complete  Englifh  Farmer  begins  his  Preface  with  th6 
following  words:  *  The  books  that  have  been  written  upon 
the  fubje(n:  of  agriculture  are  too  numerous  to  be  purchafed, 
and  too  voluminous  to  be  read  by  thofe  who  are  obliged  for  a 
livelihood  to  employ  their  time  in  the  praflice  of  hufbandry. 
My  defign,  therefore,  is  to  comprife  into  one  fmall  volume, 
all  that  is  neccflary  for  the  farmer  to  read,  and  to  reduce  to 
order  thofe  late  difcovcries  and  improvements  that  are  related 
by  others  in  detached  {)arts  ;'  and  adds,  *  unfortunately  for 
farming,  the  greateft  number  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  to 
teach  the  art,  have  either  been  fcholars  only,  or  unlearned 
farmers ;  either  mere  theorifts,  or  mere  pradifers.'  Here, 
however,  he  excepts  Mr.  TuU,  whofe  book,  were  it  properly 
revifed,  no  lover  of  agriculture,  he  fays,  would  be  without : 
and  Arthur  Young,  efq;  whofe  writings,  he  fays,  are  full  of 
praftical  knowledge,  as  well  as  juft  reafoning,  and  deferve  the 
greateft  encouragement.     He  likewife  excepts  the  reverend  Mr. 

Harte. 
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Harts. —  As  the  author  here  tells  us,  that  his  book  is  meant  as 
a  compendium  of  all'that  is  requifite  for  the  farmer  to  read, 
we  fhall  be  the  better  able  to  examine  the  tendency  of  it  in  an- 
fwcring  that  pretenfion. 

The  next  bufinefs  of  the  Preface  is  to  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Home's  work  :  he  has  fome  pertinent  obfervations,  but  by 
ro  means  does  juftice  to  that  very  ingenious  writer's  Principles 
of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation.  Next  he  gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  New  Hufbandry,  which  he  condems  at  once,  much  too 
freely  for  the  Preface  of  a  work  intended  exprefly  to  afcertain 
the  merit  both  of  that  and  the  old  culture  ;  however,  as  he 
here  exprefles  himfelf  more  decifively  than  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  we  mult  not  pafs  the  enquiry  over.  Among  other  rea- 
ibns  for  condemning  the  new  mode,  he  remarks,  *  that  if  Mr. 
Tull  himfelf,  who  invented  the  New  Hufbandry,  and  pradifed 
it  with  unremitting  diligence,  had  let  the  farm  he  occupied  to 
a  fubftantial  tenant,  he  might  have  lived  more  genteely  upon 
the  rent,  without  labdur,  than  upon  the  whole  produce  of  it 
laborioufly  acquired.  Very  likely,  he  might,  but  this  proves 
nothing  againft  his  hufbandry  ;  we  agree  with  our  author  ia 
opinion  concerning  the  new  mode,  but  we  cannot  allow  that 
fuch  reafoning  will  ever  be  able  to  overthrow  the  force  of  Mr. 
TuU's  e:ijperiments.  For  we  may  venture  the  very  fame  afier- 
tion  of  three  fourths  of  the  gentlemen  who  pra<^ife  the  com- 
mon mode  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  condemn  it  ?  If  the  pro- 
fit made  by  the  hufbandry  is  to  be  the  proof  of  its  excellence, 
that  proof  will  ever  be  equivocal  until  a  praflifer  of  it  is  found 
who  has  all  the  oecoiiomy  in  it,  ufual  in  the  common  hufbandry. 
He  goes  on, 

*  That  the  deftruflion  of  weeds,  the  multiplying  of  fibres, 
and  the  loofening  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants,  will  in-creafe 
their  vigo«ir,  are  truths  that  cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  in 
this  country  where  labour  is  dear,  the  expence  of  performing 
thefe  operations,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  my  own  little 
experience,  will  exceed  the  profit.  Will  any  one  who  has 
made  the  experiment,  take  upon  him  to  fay,  that  in  rows  only 
twelve  inches  apart,  the  two  inches  that  are  planted  will  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  grain,  after  being  three  times  hand- 
hoed,  with  the  whole  fourteen  inches  planted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  provided  the  land  is  all  equally  prepared  ;  with  an 
additional  excefs  thai  will  pay  for  the  excefs  of  labour  ?' 

We  here  defire  leave  to  reply,  that  the  author  reafons  with- 
jout  ftating  any  principles  on  which  to  reafon  ;  in  eqnally-dif- 
lapt  drilling,  the  mode  he  is  here  (peaking  of,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  planting  fhoulci  depcuri  on  tl;e  dillance  to  which  the 
roots  of  wheat  extend  with  vigour,     if  they  penetrate,  as  they 

ccr- 
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Ctrtalnly  do,  fix  or  feven  Inches  around,  rows  at  twelve  inche» 
niuft  be  proper  ;  for,  according  to  the  author's  own  acknow- 
ledgment of  t/ji  multiplying  of  fibrety  and  the  loojtning  earth  ahotfi 
the  rooit  of  plants  increafing  their  vigour,  the  hoeing  muft  be 
beneficial  ;  to  which  is  added,  the  total  deftrudlion  of  weeds 
by  three  hand-hoeings-  Nowr  it  appears  to  us,  that  under 
thefe  circuniftances,  the  wheat  at  twelve  inches  will  yield 
more  than  broadcalt,  and  that  thd  fuperiority  will  pay  more 
than  the  expences ;  although  that  is  more  than  need  be  granted, 
becaufe  a  part,  and  not  a  triiiing  one,  of  the  benefit  of  hoeing-, 
Ihould  be  carried  to  the  account  of  t!ie  fucceflive  crops.  But 
why  rtiould  the  author,  or  why  fhould  we  amufe  ourfelves 
with  reafoning  about  what  experiment  has  already  decided  ? 
Sir  Digby  Legard,  compared  barley  Town,  Sec.  in  various  me- 
thods, the  neat  produce  broadcaft,  five  quarters  four  bufhels 
and  an  half;  neat  drilled,  at  one  foot,  fix  quarters,  and  an 
half  peck.  See  Mill's  Hufi.vcl.  v.  p.  319.  The  fame  gentle- 
man had  other  trials  to  the  fame  efFeft.  Mr.  Young  alfo,  in 
his  Courfe  of  Exptrimental  Agriculture^  vol.  i.  p.  1 25,  ihews, 
that  his  wheat  in  equally-diftant  rows,  hand-hoed,  paid  2I.  6s. 
an  acre  clear  profit,  on  an  average,  which  is  much  greater 
than  he  made  by  the  broad  caft,  or  by  the  horfe-hoed.  But 
what  is  of  more  confequence  than  either  of  thefe  inftances,  is, 
the  pradice  in  Eaft-Kent,  and  the  Tile  of  Thanet,  where  the 
common  farmers  drill  in  equally-diftant  rows,  and  both  hand 
and  horfe-hoe  ;  and  we  are  afTured  on  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  pradlice  increafes  among  them,  and  that  they  grow 
rich  by  it.  From  all  which,  have  we  not  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  our  author  has  not  fuflicient  experience  in  this  matter  i 
and  we  will  venture  in  general  to  aflert>  that  hoeing  is  one  of 
thofe  expences  that  are  ever  repaid.  If  it  was  not,  the  farmers 
around  Ryegate  in  Surry,  and  about  Colchefter  in  Effex,  would 
not  hoe  all  their  broadcaft  wheat  at  fo  large  an  expence. 

The  remainder  of  the  Preface  is  principally  taken  up  in 
proving  that  heat  and  moifure  are  the  principles  of  vegetation, 
which  is  much  fuch  a  difcovery  as  proving  that  earth,  air,  and 
water,  are  the  fame. 

Next  follow  a  plate  of  five  new  implements,  invented  or 
improved  by  the  author.  Fig.  4.  is  a  hand  hoe,  that  feems 
to  have  merit.  Fig.  5.  a  harrow,  common  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Fig.  1.  a  turn-reft  plough  ;  all  which  we  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  worthlefs,  except  in  preparing  land  for  grafs  ; 
becaufe  the  ftiare  is  fo  narrow  that  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  fur- 
row is  r*/ ;  and  the  mould y?/V^,  for  we  cannot  call  it  hoard, 
fo  ftrait,  that  the  draft  is  much  heavier  than  requifite.  Fig.  2. 
is- borrowed  from  Mr.  Moore's  patent  plough,  or  Mr.  Moore's 

from 
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from  this*     Fig.  3.  has  a    ftrait  mouid-board,  all  which  arc 
bad. 

The  firft  ten  chapters  are  occupied  with  direflions  for  in- 
clofing  and  building  upon  a  wafle  with  eftimates  ;  ali  which 
has  little  to  do  with  the  purpofe  of  inftru<J:ling  the  generality 
of  hufbandmen.  But  there  are  a  few  cbrcrvatioiis  we  mull 
jiot  pafs  over.  In  p.  2.  he  recommends  ^.^hite  and  black  thorn 
equally  in  fencing ;  the  latter  is,  however,  a  pernicious  weed 
in  a  fence. 

Page  7.  Paiks  planted  in  fpots  at  a  yard  afuxider:  this  is  the 
worft  management :  they  fliould  he  over  the  v/hole  land  to 
(helter  one  another,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  no  grafs  or  vjctd 
tnuji  be  remo-vedj  v\hich  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  the  author. 

*  Chap.  4.  Concerning  the  buildings  and  farm-yard,  is  full 
of  juft  and  fenfible  obl'ei  vaflons: 

In  chap.  13.  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  difapprobation  at 
the  author's  tranfcribing  Ellis  verbatim,  in  p.  70,  71,  and  72, 
in  the  charaders  of  fervants,  without  acknowledging  a  line  ; 
and  to  a  poor  purpofe,  for  cuftoms  of  this  fort  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  fituations. 

At  p  77.  the  author  defends  the  farmers  for  rejefling  the 
life  of  oxen.     *  No   fet   of  men   in   this    kingdom,'  fays   he, 

•  underftands  their  own  intereft  better  than  the  clafs  of  far- 
mers.' Such  vague  declarations  mean  nothing.  How  well  dq 
they  underftand  their  intereft  who  plough  wiih  fix  horfes  at 
length,  who  fow  furneps  and  beans  without  hoeing,  who  feed 
lean  hogs  with  milk  in  fummer  ;  who  t^ke  fix,  eight,  ten  crops 
of  €orn  running  ?  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Chap.  15,  on  Implements  is  very  incomplete,  and  fome  tools 
are  named  of  no  uje. 

Chap.  16.  on  Soils,  deferves  commendation  :  it  is  praflicaJjj 
and  not  copied  from  other  writers. 

Chap.  17.  the  fame.  Chap.  19.  on  Manures,  has  fome 
good  obfervations  ;  but  the  fub]e£l  demands  experiment  alone, 

♦  I  will,'  fays  he,  *  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  and  uncontrover- 
tible maxim,  that  chalk  frefn  from  the  pit,  laid  on  and  ma- 
naged as  before  direifled  in  the  proper  feafon,  will  enrich  every 
fort  of  earth  it  is  laid  upon  ;  and  that  lime,  on  the  contrary, 
laid  on  at  whatever  time,  or  managed  in  whatever  manner, 
will,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  year,  impoverifli  every  foil  it 
mixes  with.' — From  this  paflage  one  would  think  the  writer 
dropt  from  the  moon  ;  what  will  the  farmers  who  underftand 
their  oijcn  intereft  fo  well,  in  the  Hundreds  of  Eflex,  fay  to  this  ? 
who  go  ten  miles  for  lime,  and  manure  with  it  at  the  rate  of 
5I.  61.  and  7I.  an  acre.  Thofe  in  various  parts  of  Yorkihire, 
who  get  crops  by  lime  alone  ?  In  the  moors,  who,  without 
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lime,  could  get  no  crop  at  all  ?  In  the  peak  of  Derby,  where 
lime  alone,  without  tillage,  and  without  other  manure,  con- 
verts a  blark  dclart  to  good  grafs  ?  But  the  author  gives  us 
0^1  ly  an  airertion  :  to  drop  inllances,  let  us  alk  him  what  ma- 
nure he  would  lay  on  the  foils  that  abound  with  the  vitriolifc 
acid  ? 

Chap.  20.  on  Compofls,  contains  good  matter;  particu- 
larly his  obfervation  en  uririe,  p.  114.  *  Whatever  compo- 
fition  is  added  to  chalk  robs  it  of  its  eiTcatial  qualities.' — ' 
This  is  a  bold  alTertion  that  wants  experiment  to  afcertain ; 
but  it  is  a  favourite  idea  of  the  author's. 

Chap.  21.  contains  fome  experiments  which,  though  not 
conclufive,  have  their  merit.  The  very  forming  trials  deferves 
the  thanks  of  the  public. 

Chap.  22.  on  cropping  lands,  is  full  of  errors.  It  teaches 
tjs  to  purfue  a  courfe  of  crops  fo  bad  that  one  would  fuppofe  it 
the  product  of  one  ignorant  of  hulbandry.  *  Firji^  fays  he, 
plough  and  manure  and  fow  wheat. — Second,  Beans. — Third, 
Barley. — Fourth^  Clover;  take  two  crops  and  winter  fallov^ 
for — Fifth,  Oats. — Sixth,  Winter  vetches. — Seventh,  Wheat 
or  tnrneps. 

On  light  Innd  :  i.  Turneps.  2.  Peafe  or  vetches.  3, 
"Wheat.     4.  Barley.      5.  Clover.     6.  Oats. 

Here  let  the  reader  obferve  that  clover  is  introduced  on  both 
foils,  without,  perhaps  the  greateft  advantage  attending  the 
crop,  that  of  preparing  for  wheat  on  one  earth,  which  we 
fhall  venture  to  call  the  beft  hufbandry  ever  di/covered.  And 
in  the  laft  courfe,  turneps,  which  ought  unexceptionably  to 
be  fucceedtd  by  barley,  are  followed  by  peafe,  and  the  barley 
thrown  after  the  wheat,  which  is  vile  management :  we  appeal 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  good  farmers  for  the  juftnefs  of  thcfe 
remarks. 

Chap.  23,  and  24,  are  ingenious ;  the  propofition  for  plant- 
ing moors  unexceptionable. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 

IX.   The  Philofopher :  in  three   Conuerfations.     Part  II.      With  a 
Second  Deduation  to  Lord  Ma.nsfie[d.     ^vo.     is,  6d,     Becket. 

E  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the  firft 
part  of  thefe  Converlations  *,  in  which  the  fpeakers 
were  a  Whig,  a  Courtier,  and  a  Philofopher.  A  Clergyman 
is  now  joined  to  the  company,  in  order  to  guard  the  interefts 
of  the  church,  when  they  fliould   be  brought  under  confidera- 

•  Vide  Critical  Review,  Numb.  180.  p.  63. 
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very  feldom,  that  a  member  is  returned,  without  incurring  an 
expence  inconvenient  to  his  private  fortune.  God,  only, 
knows,  wiih  what  views  fuch  expence  is,  at  any  time  incurred. 
We  have,  often,  reafbns  ro  fufpeft,  that  a  member  who  pays 
for  his  feat,  conceives  that  he  has  a  kind  of  private  property 
in  the  houfe,  purcliafed  by  his  money  ;  and  which  he  is  not 
willing  to  give  up,  but  on  a  valuable  eonfideration,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  underftood  to  be  fUed  for  the  duration  of 
parliament.  This  man  muft  be  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a 
diflblution,  in  the  fiift  or  fecond  feflion ;  and  would,  gene- 
rally, be  an  enemy  to  any  one  who  propofed  it.  If  the  whole 
houfe  had  offended,  the  ireafure  then  would  have  been  more 
juft,  though  not  more  effedual.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
houfe  was  divided  ;  and  the  decifion  complained  of  was  carried, 
not  without  difficulty,  and  by,  only,  a  fmall  majority.  But, 
jfccording  to  the  petitions,  the  houfe  was  to  be  branded  with 
infamy  ;  and  punifhed,  without  making  any  diftinflion  of  the 
friends  from  the  oppofei^  of  the  vote.  Thofe  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  harm,  as  weH  as  thofe  who  had  done 
it,  were  to  be  fent  back  10  a  country,  where  they  had,  but 
lately,  almoft  ruined  their  families.  You  may  fay,  that  they 
would  have  beeri  returned  without  expence.  That  might 
have  been  the  cafe  of  fome ;  perhaps  of  all  of  them.  But 
fhew  me  the  member  of  parliament  who  will  take  your  word 
for  it;  and  having  a  feat,  which  he  has  procured  by  corrup- 
tion, will  chufe  to  relinquifh  it  for  the  chance  of  being  re- 
turned without  expence,  by  a  people  whom  he  knows  to  be 
venal  ;  and  whom  a  fum  of  money  would  tempt  to  break 
through  any  refolutions  they  may  have  made.  I  think,  there- 
fore, the  meafure  was  not  judicious,  as  it  was  not  likely  to 
obtain  its  end  ;  and  it  was  very  probable,  it  would  alarm  and 
alienate  from  them,  many  friends  who  might  have  been  ufcful 
to  the  petitioners. 

*  Courtier,     Well;  what  think  you  then  of  remonftrancesi 
'  Phi,     1  think  of  them,  as  of  the  meafures  of  men,  who 

were  determined  to  go  on  as   they  begun :  men  who  had  more 
zeal  than  knowledge. 

*  Cour,  Come  ;  fay  they  were  fediiious  :  I  am  fure,  you 
mUft  think  them  fo.  Then  muft  be  an  end,  of  all  dignity, 
and  even  power  in  government,  if  the  hlng  is,  not  only  to  be 
remonl^rated  with  in  the  name  of  a  body  of  people;  but  to  be 
talked  to,  and  fcolded  at: 

*  Phi.  — Not  quite  fo  bad,  neither  j  though  bad  enough 
in  truths — I  have  not  ufed  ntyfelt  to  think  of  kings  as  gods  ; 
or  even  their  vicegerents,  but  as  other  magiftrates  may  be  i 
yet  I  was  hurt  at  Beckfcrd's  behaviour ;  it  wa^s  unjxiftifiable  1 
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it  was  infolent.  The  chief  inagiilrate  of  a  great  empire^ 
fliould  never  be  addreflcd  or  inftriided,  but  in  confequence  of 
<felibe ration  and  counfcl.  He  reprefents  the  nisjeHy  of  the 
IV hole  people,  in  one  great  dep:.nment  of  government;  and 
it  is  politic  ;  it  is  neceiiary  to  Keep  up  an  opinion  of  his  dig- 
nity. To  addrefs  hiiD,  familiarly  ;  and  talk  to  him,  as  you 
call  it,  is  to  forget  the  magiflrate,  and  the  method  or  in- 
ducing him  to  his  duty  j^nd  applying  to  the  paJiions  of  tlie 
man. 

*  Pf''hig.  All  in  the  wrong  ;  nothing  but  what  you  miift  find 
fault  vvi:h.  In  the  name  of  goodnefs,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Let  us  know  your  fcheme.  It  is  lirange,  that  you  fhould  think 
cVtry  body  blind  but  yourfelf. 

*  Phil,  Every  body  ?  Has  every  body  been  confuited  on  th& 
wcafures  taken  in  the  oppofition  ?  Have  the  mod  fenlible  and 
indcpendant  people  in  the  country,  known  any  thing  of  tiierrij 
till  liuy  have  been  determined  upon,  and,  many  of  them,  carried 
into  execution? — But,  by  the  way.  Sir,  I  muft  let  you  know, 
that  you  greatly  wrong  me,  if  you  fuppofe  I  think  myfelf  vvifer 
than  every  man  whofe  conduct  I  can  find  fault  witli.  If  1  had 
been  in  the  circumilances  of  many  of  the  advifers  of  the  mea- 
fures  in  queflion,  it  is  probable,  that  I  (hould  have  advifed  as 
they  did,  I  know,  it  is  quite  different,  to  judge  of  things  ill 
a  clofet,  and  at  leifure ;  and  to  judge  of  them  in  a  noily  af- 
iembiy,  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  preffed  on  by  impati- 
ence. A  man  who  locks  on,  msy  fee  more  of  the  game,  than 
the  pcrfons  ehga>jed  :  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow^  he  would 
play  it  better. 

*  Clergyman.  Come,  come ;  It  is  not  neceflary,  that  you 
fhould  take  the  kind  of  pains  vo^i  now  do. 

*  Lcur.  No,  no  ;  let  us  proceed  to  bufinefs.' 

A  great  part  of  this  Converfaiion  is  employed  on  a  fcheme 
for  pi  eventing  corruption  in  the  elcdtion  of  members  of  par- 
liament, and  on  the  danger  of  {landing  armies  in  a  free  go- 
vernment. The  fubjeds,  in  general,  are  all  of  a  political  kind, 
and  they  are  difcufled  by  the  Fhilofopher  in  an  eafy  and  fa- 
tional  manner. 

X.  ^  New  French  DU'iionary   in  tivo  Parts.     By  Mr,  Delatan- 

ville.     S'l'o.    7/.     Nourfe, 

^^  O  authors  of  whatever  clafs  or  denomination  have  a 
more  difficult  tafk  to  accomplifh  than  lexicographers  :  as 
the  nature  of  their  undertaking  fetins  to  exempt  them  from  thef 
labour  of  invention,  their  work  is  generally  thought  to  be 
eafy,  but  as  Horace  juilly  obferves,  kabet  tantoflui  oneris  quanta 
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wtni^  mhust  the  lefs  indulgence  it  meets  with,  the  heavier  the 
toil,  and  the  drudgery  the  more  painful.  If  we  ftri<fily  exa- 
mine the  general  prepofleflion  of  the  world,  that  to  compile  a 
diaionary  requires  but  liitle  or  no  abilities,  we  Ihall  find  it 
has  rather  been  implicitly  received,  than  admitted  on  good 
and  folid  grounds.  It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  that  prince  of 
criiics,  Longinus,  that  to  pafs  a  judgment  on  words,  and 
decide  concerning  their  various  imports,  is  the  laft  refult  and 
confummate  perfedion  of  a  long  experience.  It  has  likewife 
been  obferved  by  a  celebrated  modern  author,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  efforts  made  by  men  of  genius  and  abilities 
to  improve  the  feveral  languages  of  Europe,  and  bring  them 
to  a  juft  flandard,  the  philofopher  ffill  fees  them  fo  remote 
from  perfedlion,  that  it  would  require  the  cultivation  of  age3 
to  give  any  one  of  them  all  the  energy  and  force  it  is  capable 
of  acquiring.  Thefe  confiderarions,  if  duly  attended  to,  will 
induce  us  to  think  lefs  light  of  the  tafk  which  the  writer  of  a 
didionary  has  to  perform  ;  fince  to  acquit  himfelf  to  general 
fatisfadlion,  he  mufl  join  the  talents  of  the  philofopher  and 
critic  to  the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  the  compiler. 

Among  the  European  languages  none  feems  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  niceties  and  refinements  than  the  modern 
French  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  a  dic- 
tionary or  grammar  of  that  tongue,  has  a  much  more  ar- 
duous tafk  to  difcharge,  than  he  who  engages  in  a  work  ,of 
the  fame  nature  in  any  other  language.  That  the  author  now 
under  our  examination  has  happily  fucceeded  in  his  under- 
taking, will  be  acknowledged  by  fuch  as  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  tongue,  which  is  in  fome  meafure 
become  that  of  all  Europe.  To  convince  the  reader  that  this 
judgment  is  well  founded,  we  fhall  givea  fketch  of  his  method, 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  clear  and  comprehenfive. 

*  I.  Whenever  a  French  word  has  two  or  more  meanings, 
thofe  meanings  are  in  the  work  before  us  explained  by  Englifh 
xwords  or  fentences,  to  which  numbers  are  prefixed,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other. 

'  2.  The  different  meanings  are  often  explained  by  French 
fentences,  with  the  Englifh  annexed  to,  and  the  refpedive 
number  placed  before  each  of  them. 

*  3.  As  there  are  fome  French  words  for  which  no  corre- 
fpondent  Englifli  words  can  be  found,  whenever  this  happens 
thofe  meanings  are  explained  in  French,  and  Englifh  fen- 
tences placed  immediately  after  the  various  meanings  of  the 
French  words,  or  after  the  French  and  Englifh  fentences, 
ihewing  thole  different  meanings.     The  French  proverbs,  and 
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the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  language  will  be  found  in  the  fame 
place. 

4.  Whenever  the  Englifh  of  a  French  word  does  not  bring 
to  the  mind  a  clear  idea  of  that  word,  it  is  ehicidated  by  fome 
words  in  a  parenthefis,  or  by  other  words  fixing  the  fenfe  of 
that  Englifh  term. 

5.  Numbers  are  fometimes  ufed  to  (hew  to  what  p^rt  of  an 
article  a  word,  whofs  meanings  are  explained,  has  a  relation. 

6.  But  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of  this  Didionary 
over  thofe  hitherto  publifhed,  is,  that  it  contains  all  the  vari- 
ous fignifications  of  the  French  words,  whereas  feveral  of  them 
arc  omitted  in  the  others. — This  our  author  illuftrates  by  an 
example  taken  from  Boyer's  and  Chambaud's  Dictionaries,  and 
confronted  with  one  from  his  own,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  word  re'vetir,  has,  in  his  Di(^ionary,  fix  imports,  befldes 
thofe  contained  in  the  French  and  Englillvfentences ;  whereas, 
m  that  of  Boyer,  it  has  but  two,  and  in  that  of  Chambaud 
four. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  M.  Delatanville,  which  he  has,  in  our 
opinion,  executed  in  a  judicious  and  mafterly  manner  ;  but 
above  all,  he  deferves  our  praife  for  avoiding  thofe  improper 
Englifli  words  and  pbrafes,  which  too  frequently  occur  in  other 
Diftionaries. 

XL  The  Hermit   of  Warkworth.     J  Northumberland   Ballad, 
In  Three  Fin  or  Cantos,      ^to.      7.s,  6d,     T.  Davies. 

'THIS  poem  is  founded  upon  a  tradition  concerning  a  curious 
**•  hermitage,  in  a  deep  romantic  valley,  about  a  mile  from 
the  caftle  of  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland  ;  executed  in 
the  folid  rock,  and  fuppofed,  from  the  ftile  of  the  architedlure, 
to  have  been  formed  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  uni- 
Terfally  agreed,  that  the  founder  was  one  of  the  Bertram  fa- 
mily, which  had  once  considerable  poffelfjons  in  that  county. 

The  firft  fit,  or  canto,  is  a  poeti -al  narration  of  a  love  ad- 
venture of  a  youth  f>f  the  Percy  family,  fon  of  the  famous 
Hotfpur,  and  a  ycang  lady,  daughter  to  Ralph  Neville, 
firlt  earl  of  Weftmorelanvt.  The  lovers,  defpairing  to  obtain 
the  confcnt  of  the  lady's  father  to  the  marriage,  on  account 
of  an  old  family-animofity,  had  refalved  to  fly  to  Scotland, 
where  Percy  had  formerly  lived  as  a  fugitive.  In  a  ftormy 
night  they  are  feparated  near  Warkworth,  but  being  difco^ 
vercd  by  the  hermit,  are  conduced  to  his  fequenc;  d  haWra- 
tion.  After  this  general  account,  we  fliali  piefent  u  readers 
with  an  extract  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  which  open* 
wijh  a  poetical  defcri^tion  of  a  tempeltuous  night. 

•Dark 
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*  Dark  was  the  night,  and  wild  the  ftorm^ 

And  loud  the  torrent's  roar  j 
And  loud  the  lea  was  heard  to  dalh 
Againft  the  diilant  ftiore. 

*  Mufing  on  man's  weak  haplefs  ftat^ 

The  lonely  hermit  lay  ; 
When,  lo!  he  heard  a  female  voice 

Lament  in  fore  difmay. 
«  With  ho fpi table  halie  he  rofe. 

And  wak'd  his  fleeping  fire  ; 
And  fnatching  up  a  lighted  brandj 

Forth  hied  thie  reverend  fire. 

*  All  fad  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree 

A  beauteous  maid  he  found, 
Who  beat  her  breaft,  and  with  her  tear* 
Bedew'd  the  mofly  ground. 

*  O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  foj 

Nor  let  vain  fears  alarm  : 
My  little  cell  (hall  filelter  thee, 
And  keep  thee  fafe  from  harm. 

*  It  is  not  for  myfelf  I  weep. 

Nor  for  myfelf  I  fear  \ 
But  for  my  dear  and  only  friend. 
Who  lately  left  me  here  : 

*  And  while  fome  fheltering  bower  ht  fought 

Within  this  lonely  wood, 
Ah  !  fore  I  fear  his  wandering  feet 
Have  flipt  in  yonder  flood. 

*  O!  truft  in  heaven,  the  hetmit  faidj 

And  to  my  cell  repair  j 
Doubt  not  but  I  fhall  find  thy  friend 
And  eafe  thee  of  thy  care. 

*  Then  climbing  np  his  rocky  ftairs. 

He  fcales  the  cliff  fo  high  j 
And  calls  aloud,  and  waves  his  light 
To  guide  the  ftranger's  eye. 

*  Among  the  thickets  long  he  windf 

With  careful  Iteps  and  flow  : 
At  length  a  voice  return "d  his  eall. 
Quick  anfwering  from  below  : 

*  O  tell  me,  father,  tell  me  true, 

If  you  have  ehanc'd  to  fee 
A  gentle  maid,  I  lately  left 

Beneath  fome  neighbouring  tree  i 

*  But  either  1  -have  loft  the  place, 

Or  flie  hath  gone  aftray  : 
And  much  I  fear  this  fatal  ftream 
Hath  fnatch'd  her  hence  away. 

*  Praife  heaven,  my  fon,  the  hermit  laid  j 
The  lady's  fafe  and  -well  : 
And  foon  he  join'd  the  wandering  youth. 
And  brought  him  to  his  cell. 

»  Then  well  was  feen,  thcfe  gentle  friendi 
They  lov*d  each  other  dear : 

D  d  »  Hm 
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The  youth  he  prefs'd  her  to  his  heart  j 

The  maid  let  fall  a  tear.  " 

*  Ah  !  feldom  had  their  hoft,  I  ween. 

Beheld  fo  fweet  a  pair  : 
The  youth  was  tall  with  manly  bloom. 
She  flender,  foft,  and  fair. 

*  The  youth  was  clad  in  foreft  green. 

With  bugle-hoi-n  fo  bright : 
She  in  a  filken  robe  and  fcarf 

Snatch'd  up  in  hafty  flight. 
<  Sit  down,  my  children,  fays  the  fage  ; 

Sweet  reft  your  limbs  require  : 
Then  heaps  fre(h  fewel  on  the  hearth. 

And  mends  his  little  fire. 

*  Partake,  he  faid,  my  fimple  ftore, 

Dried  frui'ts,  and  milk,  and  curds  ; 
And  fpreading  all  upon  the  board. 
Invites  with  kindly  words. 
«  Thanks,  father,  for  thy  bounteous  fare  r 

The  youthful  couple  fay  : 
Then  freely  are,  and  made  good  chcar, 
And  talk'd  their  cares  away. 

*  Now  fay,  my  children^,  (for  perchance 

My  councel  may  avail) 
What  ftrange  adventure  brought  you  here 

Within  this  lonely  dale  ? 
«  Firtt  tell  nic,  father,  faid  the  youth, 

(Nor  blame  mine  eager  tongue) 
What  town  is  near  ?  What  lands  are  thefe  ? 

And  to  what  hord  belong  ? 

*  Alas !  my  fon,  the  hermit  faid. 

Why  do  I  live  to  fay. 
The  righful  lord  of  thefe  domains 
Is  banifh'd  far  away  ?' 

The  fecond  canto  commences  with  a  happy  comparifon  of 
the  fmiles  of  the  young  lady  to  the  morning  fncceeding  the 
ftorm  :  and  the  converfation  which  then  pafles  between  the 
lovers  is  full  of  virtuous  and  tender  fentiments. 

*  Lovely  fmil'd  the  blufhing  morn. 

And  every  ftorm  was  fled  : 
But  lovelier  far,  with  fweeter  fmile. 
Fair  Eleanor  left  her  bed. 

*  She  found  her  Henry  all  alone. 

And  cheer'd  him  with  her  fight ; 
The  youth  confulting  with  his  friend 
Had  watch'd  the  livelong  night. 
'  What  fweet  furprize  oerpower'd  her  breaft  ? 
Her  cheek  what  blufhes  dyed, 
WHien  fondly  he  befought  her  there 
To  yif^kl  to  be  his  bride? 

*  Within  this"  lonely  hermitage 

There  i?  a  chapel  meet  : 
Then  grant,  dear  maid,  my  fond  requefl:, 
And  make  my  blifs  compleat. 
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<  O  Henry,  when  thou  deign'ft  to  fue, 
Can  I  thy  Tuit  withftand  ? 
When  thou,  lov'd  youth,  haft  won  my  heart, 
Can  I  refufe  my  hand  ? 

*  For  thee  I  left  a  father's  fmiles. 

And  mother's  tender  care  j 
And  whether  weal  or  woe  betide. 
Thy  lot  I  mean  to  fliare. 

*  And  wilt  thou  then,  O  generous  maid. 

Such  matchlefs  favour  fliow,^ 
To  ftiare  with  me  a  banifti'd  wight 
My  peril,  pain,  or  woe  ? 

*  Now  heaven,  I  truft,  hath  joys  in  ftorc 

To  crown  thy  conftant  breaft  j 
For,  know,  fond  hope  aflures  my  heart 
That  we  fhall  foon  be  bleft.' 

The  hermit's  tale,  which  is  tragical,  and  well  related,  is 
introduced  in  this  canto,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
poem.  The  thought  and  expreffion  in  the  following  ftanza 
are  exquifitely  beautiful, 

*  Young  Bertram  lov'd  a  beauteous  maid. 

As  fair  as  fair  might  be  5 
The  dew-drop  on  the  lily's  cheek  ^ 

Was  not  fo  fair  as  flie.' 

There  is  an  agreeable  fimplicity  in  the  fecond  line  of  the 
ftanza  next  quoted,  which,  in  (pite  of  the  verbal  redundancy, 
extorts  our  approbation.  . 

<  She  Bertram  courteoufly  addrefs'd  j 

And  kneeling  on  her  knee  ; 

Sir  knight,  the  lady  of  thy  love 

Hath  fent  this  gift  to  thee.' 

The  defcription  of  the  battle  between  the  Engllfti  and  Scots 
is  highly  animated  ;  and  the  ftrong  refemblance  it  bears  to 
the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chace,  Ihews,  that  the  author  has  warm- 
ed his  imagination  with  the  beauties  of  that  poem.  As  this 
paflage  affords  fo  ftriking  a  parallel,  we  beg  leave  to  extract  it. 

<  Lord  Percy,  and  his  barons  bold 
Then  fix  upon  a  day 
To  fcour  the  marches,  late  oppreft. 
And  Scottilh  wrongs  repay. 

*  The  knights  aflembled  on  the  hills 

A  thoufand  horfe  and  more  : 
Brave  Widdrington,  though  funk  in  years. 
The  Percy-ftandard  bore. 

*  Tweed's  limpid  current  foon  they  pafs, 

And  range  the  borders  round  : 
Down  the  green  (lopes  of  Tiviotdalc 
Their  bugle-horns  refqund, 

*  As  when  a  lion  in  his  den 

Hath  heard  the  hunters  cries, 

P  d  3  And 
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And  ruflies  forth  to  meet  his  foes  j 
So  did   the  Douglas  rife. 

<  Attendant  on  their  chief's  command 

A  thouiu^nd  warriors  wait : 
And  now  the  fatal  hoyr  drew  on 

Of  cruel  keen  debate. 
f  A  chofen  troop  of  Scottifh  youth* 

Advance  before  the  reft  j 
Lord  Percy  markM  their  gallant  mien. 

And  tlms  his  friend  addrefs'd. 

4  Now,  Bertram,  prove  thy  lady's  helme. 

Attack  yon  forward  band  ; 
Pead  or  alive  I'll  refcue  thee. 
Or  peri(h  by  their  hand. 

<  Young  Bertram  bow'd,  with  glad  aflent. 

And  fpur'd  his  eager  fteed, 
And  calling  on  his  lady's  name, 

RuOi'd  forth  with  whirlwind  fpeed# 
%  As  when  a  grove  of  fapling  oaks 

The  livid  lightning  rends  j 
5o  fiercely  'mid  the  oppofing  ranks 

Sir  Bertram's  fword  defcends. 

5  This  way  and  that  he  drives  the  fteel. 

And  keenly  pierces  thro^  j 
And  many  a  tall  and  comely  knight 
With  furious  force  he  flew. 
^  Kow  clofmg  faft  on  every  fide 
They  hem  fir  Bertram  round  : 
But  dauntlefs  he  lepels  their  rage. 
And  deals  forth  many  a  wound, 

<  The  vigour  of  hi?  fmgle  arm 

Had  well  nigh  won  the  field  j 
When  ponderous  fell  a  Scottifh  ax. 
And  clove  his  lifted  fhield. 

<  Another  blow  his  temples  took. 

And  reft  his  beim  in  twain  j 
That  beauteous  helnij  his  lady's  gift  ! 
— : — T  His  blood  bedewed  the  plain. 

<  Lord  Percy  faw  his  champion  fail 

Amid  the  unequal  fight  j 
And  now,  my  noble  friends,  he  faid, 
Let's  fave  this  gallant  knight. 

<  Then  rufliing  in,  with  ftretth'd  out  (hield 

He  o'er  tlie  warrior  hung  j 
As  fome  fierce  eagle  fpreads  her  wing 
To  guard  her  callow  young. 

f  Three  times  they  flrove  to  fei?e  their  prey^ 
Three  times  they  quick  retij^e  : 
What  force  could  ftand  his  furious  ilrokes.. 

Or  meet  his  martial  fire? 
*  Now  gathering  round  on  every  part 
The  battle  rag'd  amain  j 
And  many  a  lady  wept  her  lor^ 
That  hQpr  untimely  (lain, 

*  Percy 
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'  Picrcy  and  Douglas,  great  in  arms. 
There  all  their  courage  fhow'd  j 
And  all  the  field  was  llrew'd  with  dead, 
And  all  with  crimfon  flow'd.* 

This  poem  is  written  in  that  drain  of  beautiful  fimplicity, 
and  unafFeded  energy,  which  are  univerfaily  the  charafleriftics 
of  the  beft  compofirion.  While  it  poflelTes  the  fpirit,  it  is 
void  of  the  imperfedions  of  our  ancient  poetry.  It  pleafes  by 
the  genuine  graces  of  nature,  undebafed  with  the  ornaments 
of  art  ;  and  whether  we  confidei  it  in  regard  to  imagery,  ien- 
timent,  or  didion,  we  may  fairly  admit  it  to  rival  thr  nioft 
celebrated  model  of  the  Englilh  ballad. 
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POETRY. 
12.   The  Purfuits  of  Happine/t,    Infcnbed  to  a  Friend,   ^to,    I/.  6<^ 

Cadell. 

TN  this  piece  there  are  fome  good  line?,  Tome  pleafing  ftrokes 
"*  of  a  lively  imagination  ;  but,  among  the  reft,  feveral  verfes 
which  are  inharmonious  and  unpoetical.  The  following 
couplets  are  of  this  latter  fpecies. 

*  The  glare  that  blazes  in  a  pnhWc  Jhoiv^ 

The  courtier's  whifper  and  the  great  man's  boiv,* 

*  Yet  they,  whom  gaping  crouds  with  envy  fee. 
Have  years  to  fee m,  but  fcarce  an  hour  to  be/ 

*  All  this  is  own'd  ;  but  prudent  men  are  glad 
To  take  the  world  as  it  may  be  had.' 

This  laft  line  wants  a  fyllable  of  the  requifite  meafure. 
The  charafters  which  the  author  attempts  to  draw  are  faint 
and  imperfeft  Iketches,  feme  fcattered  lineaments  which  hardly 
ftrike,  difguft,  or  pleafc.     One  of  the   befl  is  the  portrait  of 
Canidia. 

*  Her  foul  unbroken  and  unquench'd  its  flame. 

See  yonder  veteran  in  the  lifts  of  fame  \ 

See  at  the  clofing  of  fome  public  (how 

Canidia  joltling  in  its  hin  Imoft  row  : 

('Tis  but  the  decent  rudenefs  of  her  ftate. 

For  fimple  ladies  come  an  hour  too  late) 

Canidia  Itill  in  beauty's  fecond  prime. 

At  fjxty  bends  not  to  the  h;ind  of  Time  ; 

Time  can  but  draw  his  wrinkles  o'er  her  brow. 

Time  can  but  fpread  her  glolfy  locks  with  fnow, 

•Thefe  are  no  parts  of  her-— that  head  drefs  fee. 

Triumphs  in  youthful  immortality  1 

Eternal  bloom-  -is  in  the  powY  of  paint. 

And  yet  Canidia's  more  than  half  a  faint ; 

Conftant  at  church,  for  fometimes  beaux  are  there, 

Attd  thus  one  falling  morn,  ihe  closed  a  prayer  : 

D  d  4  *  And 
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^*  And  as  for  death,  fince  die  the  youngeft  muft. 
And  this  fair  frame  be  moulder'd  in  the  duft. 
Be  all  thefe  errors  of  my  youth  forgiv'n, 
And  let  me  wear  this  Denmark- fly  *  in  heav'n  !" 
Satirical  pieces  are  feldom  free  from  rudenefs  and  indelicacy. 
In  this  refpe^l  the  poem  before  us  is  unexceptionable. 

13.  Armine  ««</ Elvira,  a  Legetn/ary  Tale.  In  two  Parts,  j^to, 
2s.  Murray. 
This  tale  exhibits  a  pleafing  reprefentation  of  parental  ten- 
dernefs  apd  virtue,  with  the  infurmountable  emotions  of  a 
mutual  paflion  in  the  breafts  of  young  Armine  and  Elvira.  It 
is  related  in  a  corretl  ftile  of  poetry,  and  is  moral  and  af- 
fe^ing. 

14.  An  original  EJfay  on  Woman,  \to,  zs.^d.  Swan. 
This  Eflay  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  fair  fex  frorq 
the  alperfions  that  have  been  thrown  upon  them  by  many  fa- 
tiril^s,  and  is  in  fever al  places  a  parody  on  the  EJJ'ay  on  Many 
which  is  imitated  with  remarkable  addrefs.  The  fair  cham- 
pion has,  we  think,  ingenioufly  defended  the  caufe  (he  has 
Vnderrakep ;  and  it  would  be  illiberal  not  likewife  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jufiice  with  which  flie  recriminates  againft  our  own 
fex.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  with  this  lady,  that  the 
female  mind  is  equally  fufceptible  of  attainments  with  that  of 
|nan,  and  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter,  ip  point  of  learn- 
ing, is  owing  entirely  to  the  difference  of  education.  At  the 
fame  time  that  we  admit  an  equal  docility  in  both  fexes,  we 
hope  the  ladies  will  never  become  ambitious  of  depriving  us  of 
fo  natural  a  diftindion  as  that  of  the  palm  of  literature.  They 
may  be  affured,  however,  that  we  are  not  induced  to  this  de- 
flre  from  any  motives  of  jealoufy  refpedling  the  department  of 
criticifm  ;  for  nothing  could  afford. us  greater  pleafure  than 
to  be  joined  with  an  equal  number  of  fair  afibciates.  But  fhould 
that  amiable  part  of  the  creation  become  votaries  of  Minerva, 
what  advar4tages  would  mankind  enjoy,  that  could  in  any  de- 
gree compenfate  for  the  want  of  the  more  agreeable  endow- 
jnents  of  beauty  and  vivacity,  whjch  nature  has  lavifhed  on 
the  fofter  fex  ?  T|iough  the  bounds  of  our  Review  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  more  quotations,  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratifying 
pur  readers  with  a  few  lines  of  this  poem,  as  a  fpecimen, 
*  Grieve  not,  ye  fair,  to  want  the  ftrength  of  man  j 

You're  more  fecure  on  delicacy's  plan  : 

For  wlifn  the  brute  prevails,  and  makes  him  ftorm. 

Then  fweetly  fmile  him  to  a  plr^cid  form  j 

Recal  his  reafon,  damp  the  racing  fire, 

And  let  your  voice  be  great  Timotheus'  lyre. 

JMale  itorms  fublide  betore  a  female  figh. 

And  anger  leflens  on  a  foft  reply  : 

v-y.  A.  »->.  -     ' ■ 

f  A  particular  fort  of  hea^-dreis, 
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Let  man,  thiough  dangers,  provinces  fubduc. 

He  conquers  others  to  fubmit  to  you  : 

Before  the  fliaft  of  love  ambition  flies, 

And  glittering  fwords  give  way  to  fparkling  eyes.' 

This  Eflay  is  in  general  fentimental,  and  the  verfification 
harmonious :  anc^we  do  not  pay  an  unmerited  compliment  to 
the  fair  author  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  it  juftly 
jntitles  her  to  an  honourable  place  among  the  ladies  whom  fhe 
celebrates  as  inftances  of  female  genius. 

J  5 .  Three  Comediei :  the  Uneajy  Man,  the  Financier y  and  the 
Sylph.  Freely  Tranjlated  from  MeJJrs,  de  St.  Foix  and  Fagan. 
^vo,     IS,  6d.  finud.     Walter. 

Thefe  comedies  were  chofen  by  the  tranflator  as  examples 
of  the  three  favourite  fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  the  pathetic, 
the  genteel,  and  the  humorous.  As  compofitions,  they  are 
confiderably  improved  by  the  freedom  he  has  ufed  in  the  ver- 
iion  ;  though  the  fable  of  the  Sylph,  without  a  total  alteration, 
muft  ftill  remain  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  dramatic 
probability. 

16.  The  Man  of  Family  :  a  Sentimental  Comedy,  By  the  Author 
of  the  Placid  M^n*  and  Letters  from  Altamont  in  the  Capital^ 
to  his  Friends  in  the  Country,     ^vo.     Is,     Cadell. 

"^  The  general  idea  of  the  fable  of  this  comedy  is  taken  from 
the  Pere  de  Famille  of  M.  Diderot ;  but  the  plan  is  fj  much  al- 
tered, that  the  prefent  performance  may  be  confidered  as  an 
original  work,  containing  only  fome  of  the  nobleft  fentiments 
of  the  other.  This  comedy  is  calculated  rather  for  affording 
entertainment  in  the  clofet  than  the  theatre.  It  prefents  but 
few  incidents  to  rouze  the  attention,  or  fituations  to  excite 
expedation.  We  are  not  amufed  with  any  flippancy  of  dia** 
logue,  nor  interefted  by  the  ardour  of  intrigue  :  but  the  cha- 
raders  are  well  fupported,  the  converfation  is  animated,  and 
the  fentiments  are  moral. 

NOVEL. 

1 7 .  The  Fault  tuas  all  his  oivn.    A  Novel,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 

hy  a  Lady.  2  Vols.  tzmo.  ^s.  Riley.  , 
This  writer  feems  to  have  taken  little  pains  either  in  plan- 
ing or  executing  her  work.  The  ftory  is  irregular,  and  pro- 
dudive  of  few  interefting  events.  The  characters  are  imper- 
ftaiy  delineated,  and  the  bufinefs  afTign.ed  them  feldom  has 
importance  enough  to  excite  the  reader's  curiofity  or  concern. 
Yet  thefe  letters  are  not  deftitute  of  merit.  They  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  fprightly  fentiments  and  fenfible  reflexions, 
and  bear  the  marks  of  a  promifing  genius.  They  are  the  pro- 
dudion  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  lately  married,  and  now  re- 
ftfles  at  Cronftadt  in  Ruifia. 

ME- 
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MEDICAL. 

18.  A  DiJJfertation  on  the  Gouty  and  all  Chronic  Di/eafes^  jointly 
conjidtretl ^  ai  proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufet  i  &c.  ^William 
Cadogan,  Fello-iv  of  the  Colltge  of  Fhyficians*  %njo,  is,  §d, 
Dodfley. 

This  treatlfe  is  a  detached  part  of  a  more  extenfive  work, 
which  the  author  propofes  publifhing  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  he  confiders  the  gout  as  the  reprefentative  of  all  chronic 
difeafes.  Dr.  Cadogan  ridicules  the  opinion  of  there  being  a 
great  variety  of  conftitutions,  and  diftafes  unavoidably  peculiar 
to  each  ;  and  he  derives  the  origin  of  all  chronic  difeafes  in 
general  from  indolence,  intemperance,  or  vexation  He 
treats  of  thefe  feveral  caufes  at  great  length,  and  affirms  from 
bis  own  experience,  that  the  gout  may  be  cffeftually  cured  by 
a  total  alteration  of  thofe  habits.  The  author's  rules  of  tem- 
perance approach  to  Lacedemonian  feverity,  and  are  fuch  at 
we  defpair  of  ever  feeing  reduced  to  a  general  prat^ice.  Thi^ 
treatife,  however,  contains  many  fenfible  obfervations,  and 
there  is  at  the  farwe  time  an  originality  in  the  ftile  and  manner 
that  peculiarly  engages  the  attention. 

19.  i^  Candid  and  Impartial  State  of  the  Farther  Progreft  of  the 
Gout- medicine t  of  DoSior  Le  Fevre,  being  the  Evidence  of  thi 
Year  1 7 70,  and  Part  of  the  Tear  1 77  I.  To  ijohich  ii  added 
ma  Appendix,  ^  Edmund  Marlhall,  Af.  y^.  A^/^ar  o/ Charing,: 
in  Kent,    ^vo,    z$,     Dilly. 

The  evidence  which  is  here  collefted  in  fupport  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Le  Fcvre's  medicine,  appears  to  be  pre  nature.  No  in- 
flance  is  produced  of  the  gout's  being  radically  cured  by  it  ; 
and  even  the  teftimony  of  its  palliative  effeifts,  is  too  w«ak  and 
indeterminate   to  authorize  any  pofitive  conclufion  in  its   fa- 

TOBr. 

POLITICS. 

20.  Freedcm   of  the   Prefsy   and   Pri'vilega   of  the   Commons,   con* 

fdered.  ^nfo.  \s.  td.  Bell.  . 
This  writer,  after  reprefenting  the  common  method  of  fa- 
bricating new6  papers  as  inconfiftent  with  the  communication 
of  authentic  intelligence,  enters  upon  the  fubje£l  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  punifhing  for  a  contempt 
of  their  authority.  But  in  this  he  has  been  fully  anticipated 
in  a  pamphlet  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  lad  Number. 

a'l .  ^Jn  Anolo-Luftanic  Difccurfe,  concerning  the  Complaints  of  the 
Britifh  Fa^orsy  refident  in  the  City  of  Lifbon.      ^vo.      is,  6d, 
Wilkie. 
The  defign  of  this  difcourfe  is  to  refute  the  pretended  caufes 

©f  the  complaints  of  the  Englifh  fadors  at  Liibon,  which  have 

been 
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been  fo  often  repeated  in  our  news  papers ;  and  to  (hew  that 
they  have  been  originally  invented  and  promoted  by  the  do- 
melii:  enemies  of  his  moft  Faithful  Majefty's  perfon  and  go. 
vernmenr,  and  thofe  who  envy  the  alliance  between  the  Britifti 
»nd  Portuguc'e  nations. 

ZZ,  Confideratiens  and  Kmarkt  «»  the  Prtfent  State  of  the  Trade  H 
Africa,  ^c.     81/0.     u,  6d.     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

The  African   trade  is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility  and  ad* 
vantage  to  the  commercial  and  manufatf\uring  people  of  this 
nation  :  it  does  not,   as  this  author  obferves,  deprive  us  of  any 
thing  but  what  we  can  very  well  fpare,  and  returns  through  the 
channel  of  the  colonies  an   inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  to 
Great  Britain,  makes  up  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  re- 
venue, and  furnii^es  the  European  markets  with  many  ufeful 
articles;    as,    ivory,    bees-wax,    gum,    dye-woods,  &c.    Our 
author    next  proceeds   to   (hew   that  the  method  ufed  in  pur- 
chafing  ilaves  is  difidvantageous  to  the  Briti(h  merchants,  as  it 
now  ftands,  upon  the  following  plan.     •  A  conTadls  with  B, 
for    (we   will    fuppofe)    1500    negroes,    deliverable  in    twelve 
months,  at  four  different  periods,  and  ar  the  ftipuiated  price 
of   '»1.  fterling  for  every  merchantable  ncgroc ;  two-thirds  of 
tbefe   to   be    uiales,  the  other  third  teiraies.     On  the  delivery 
of  3^0  negioes,   the  alfortment  will  run  120  prime  men,  not 
to  c/ceed  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  as  near  as  can  be  judged, 
eighty  boys,  four   feet   Tour  inches   and   upwards ;  thirty-four 
boys,   trou)  three  teet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  three  inches  ;  fe- 
venty  women,  not  o  exceed  twenty-tour  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing TO  the  judgment  of  the  parties ;  twenty- five  women-girls, 
X\\AX  is,  between  women  and  girls  ;  twenty-one  girl?,  from  four 
feet  to  tour  feet  three  inches  high.     In   cafe  A  cannoi    imple- 
ment this  -gteement,  he   obliges  himltlf  to   pay  oud  account 
to  B,  9I.  (Veiling   for  every   (lave   he   tails  (hort  in  the  ftipu- 
lated  number.     The  fhip  which  B  fentis  to   rt-ccive   theie  350 
negroc>,  is,  by  agreement    to  remain  two  calendar  months  on 
thrtt  part  of  the  coaft,  where   the   parties  agree  to   fend  her, 
durmg  which  time,  ihould  not  B  be  able  to  furni(h  the  (fipu- 
lated  quantity  of  negroes,  before   the   expiration  of  the   two 
months  after  tht  fliip's  arriva:!,  the  fhip  m.uft  lie  at  the  rate  of 
30I    iWriiiig  per   diem  demurrage  :  and  for   the   latificarion   of 
the  general  terns  and  ccndirions  of  the   agreement,  the  par- 
ties become  bound  in  the  penalty  of  5 cool,  fterling 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  that   the  Engl!(h  contractor  muft 
furniflithe  (laves  at  any  advanced   price,  rather  than  incur  the 
penalties  ftipulated.     To  defcend  to  a  particular  circumftance, 
which  may  ferve  t9  illuftrate  the  matter ;  in  the  year  1 765,  ne- 
groes 
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groes  could  be  purchaferf  fi-      V  " °  "'• 

frl  "PP;''^^  '°  be  a  fenfible  ^Tfonl  h  "'"/""'"^  (who  by  Z 
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worfcof  .^''r  P'"*"^"'  language'     H^  ""^  ^r^*"""  more 
H°  r         ■^"'  '""<'  <'°  not  apneaffo  h        qualifications  for  , 

properJv  •    K    u        ^^'  '"^^^d   rendered  L  command 

virgins  were  alJ  !vl    /^    ^T*"^  h^^  in  his  heart      U     ""^ 
jay  tothe^oi:  ht-thtland'   f^^P-^"-  "iPtS'lS 

hisear_A?!h    '^"^'"2  ^'  '"e  high  prieft's  r      •^'■""  '^''''' 

' ''''  ""^  ^"-^^ "'-.  vz'  un'Cn  :f 
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Cyrene. — The  impure  fpirit,  roaring  with  a  loud  voice,  came 
out  of  hinn.  The  new  patch  teareth  from  the  old. — A  maa 
with  an  impure  fpirit,  who  kept  among  the  tombs — was  al- 
ways night  and  day  upon  the  hills  baxvling^  and  galhing  him- 
felf  with  ftones.  — When  Jefus  was  come  into  the  ruler's  hoiife, 
he  faith,  why  do  ye  take  on  thus,  and  weep  ? — She  faid  to  the 
king,  I  defire  that  thou  wouldeft  give  me  direflly  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptift  in  a  difl}  — Jefus  faw  the  people>f/J  together. 
— Look  to  yourfelves ;  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  councils. 
— Mary  his  efpoufed  wife  who  was  big  with  child.— Difmifs  the 
people,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages  and  country  ^placet 
roundabout,  and  ^«/V  and  ^^/yio^/.  — This  difcourfe  is  hard  to 
be  underftood,  who  can  take  it  in  ? — Silly  creature  I  that  which 
thou  foweft  is  not  quickened  except  it  d^^firfi. — Whoremongers, 
ibdomites,  kidnappers,'  ^c. 

This  kind  of  language  debafes  the  majefty  of  the  holy  fcrip^ 
tures ;  ajid,  inftead  of  recommending  them  to  the  world,  ex- 
pofes  them  to  ridicule.  ^ 

The  editors  obferve,  that  a  flridl  attention  to  the  particles 
^villbe  found  to  diftinguiih  this  from  the  old  tranflation,  more 
than  almoft  any  other  circumftance. 

24.  A  Letter  (written  by  a  Country  Clergyman.^  to  Archbijhop 
Herring,  in  the  year  MDCCLIF.  S^vo,  is,  Payne, 
The  production  of  a  plain  confcientious  clergyman  ;  who 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  archbiftiop  to  ufe  his  influence 
in  promoting  a  reformation  of  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England. 

35.  The  Church  of  England  'vindicated from  the  Charge  of  Ahfo* 
lute  Predejiination,  as  it  is  fated  and  ajferted  by  the  Tranfntor 
of  Jerome  Zanchius,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nowell. 
Together  luith  feme  Animadverfons  on  his  Tranfation  of  Zan- 
chius, his  Letter  to  the  Renj.  Mr.  John  Wefley,  and  his  Sermon 
en  I  Tim.  i.  10.     8i/<7.     is.     Cabe. 

This  Letter  in  ftile  and  manner  very  much  refembles  the 
produdions  of  Mr.  John  Wefley.  It  is  a  flirewd  and  fenfible 
performance  ;  but  we  apprehend  rather  too  prolix  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  who  are  not  perfonally  concerned  in  the 
difpute.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addrefied  is  Mr.  Top- 
lady,  the  author  of  a  treatife,  intitled,  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Arminianifm,  of  a  Tran- 
flation of  Zanchius's  Trad  on  Predeftination  *,  and  other 
pieces. 

*  See  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  237.     Vol.  xxviii,  p.  392. 

MIS- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
26.   A  PraSical  Treati/e   on  Stnging  and  Playing  ijoith  juft  Ex* 

prejpon  and  real  Eleganct,     By  Anfelin    Ba)'ly,  L  L,  D,     ^vv^ 

i/.     Ridley. 

The  firft  part  of  this  traft  is  a  ihort  view  or  fketch  of  gram- 
mar,  the  fecond  contains  obfervations  on  diftinQnefs  in  pro- 
nunciation, audiblcnefs  of  voice,  and  propriety  with  refpeft  to 
quantity,  ftops,  cmphafis,  gefture,  &c.  The  third  confifts 
of  remarks  on  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  finging,  on  the 
ufe  and  application  of  graces,  on  cathedral  compofitions, 
chants,  fervices,  and  anthems. 

This  treatife,  though  very  fhort,  and  confequently  fuperfi- 
cial,  difcovers  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  tafte,  a  refpdflable 
philologift,  and  a  good  judge  of  roufical  compofitions. 

The  art  of  finging  has  been  treated  of  in  a  very  diftinft  and 
copious  manner  by  Francefco  Tofi,  in  a  book  intitled,  **  Ob- 
fervations on  the  Florid  fong."  Dr.  Bayly  has  extradcd  from 
that  work  fome  ufeful  remarks  relative  to  facred  mufic. 

Speaking  of  people,  who  place  an  emphafis  on  every  wordj 
or  fyllable,  nay  even  on  the  very  letters,  he  fays,  •  I  have  obu 
ferved  fome  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  on  the  letter/,  chiefly 
when  final;  which  is  a  kind  of  hiffing,  or  ferpentine  found, 
particularly  difagreable  to  the  ear,  and  too  common  in  the 
Englifh  language.' 

Whether  this  obfervation  be  juft,  or  only  a  vulgar  error,  we 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  determine,  after  he  has  duly  con- 
fidered  what  we  have  faid  on  this  point,  in  the  feventh  article 
of  the  prefent  Review. 

ly.  Summary  and  Frte  Reflexions  on  Farious  SuhjeXs,     8«i/ff.     \i* 
Bladon. 

The  Contents  of  this  pamphlet  are,  Conjeftures  founded  on 
Mr.  Locke's  opinion  of  fpirit,  and  its  properties ;  Thoughts 
on  National  Independency,  and  General  Eleflions ;  Confide- 
rations  on  the  Deftrudive  Application  of  Gold,  particularly  in 
gilding  Wood,  Paper,  Stucco,  &c.  An  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Reafon  is  alone  fufHcient  for  the  firm  Eftabliihment  of 
Religion,  which  on  Principles  of  Faith  muft  be  ever  precarious  j 
Thoughts  on  the  Rile  and  Decline  of  the  polite  Arrs ;  and  Ob- 
fervations on  the  Advantages  attending  a  high  Situation.—^ 
Thefe  topics  are  treated  in  a  flight,  cm  Tory  manner;  and  uO 
great  information  can  be  colleiled  from  a  perufal  of  the  whole. 
88.  A  tenure  on   the  Perpetual  Motion.     Part  IL     J^ta,     2/.  tdi 

Evans. 

We  apprehend  a  very  few  extra£\s  from  this  extraordinary 
performance  will  fufficiently  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  pro- 
per judgment,  not  only  of  the  work  itfeU,  but  likewife  of  the 

philo- 
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pMlofophical  abilities  of  its  author,  who,  at  page  9  of  th£  In. 
trodu^ory  Difcourfe,  affures  us  that  *  the  deftnitlion  of  any 
fcnfe  or  faculty,  is  not  perceived  or  difcerned  by  that  fenfe  or 
faculty  itfelf.  Thus  a  man  cannot  fee  himfelf  blind,  hear  that 
he  is  deaf,  fcent  his  lofs  of  fmell,  or  tafte  his  want  of  palate ; 
and  in  order  to  fee  any  objeft,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  external 
rays  of  light  fhould  vibrate  or  continue  to  a6l  from  the  diftant 
Yifible  objed  on  the  retina,  and  that  the  internal  organs  of 
perception  fhould  rea£t  or  vibrate  back  againft  the  retina  from 
the  fenforium;  otherwife  the  retina  proves  an  opake  and  im- 
pervious fubftance  and  nothing  is  really  feen.  People  don't 
fee  merely  becaufe  their  eyes  are  open,  nor  do  they  fee  when 
their  eyes  are  (hut.  The  cafe  is  extremely  fimilar  with  all  the 
other  fenfes/ 

*  On  thefe  and  many  other  confiderations,  it  is  abfiird  to 
fuppofe  that  things  exift  in  nature  as  they  do  in  our  concep- 
tion :  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  equally  abfurd 
to  think  they  could  exift  in  our  conception  at  all,  unlefs  ihcit 
external  and  immediately  efficient  caufes  had  an  exiftence  in 
nature.' 

The  body  of  the  ledure  is  divided  into  two  feftions,  th« 
iirft  treats  of  the  compofition  and  combination  of  motion, 
wherein  our  author  having  occafion  to  introduce  the  vis  inertias 
of  bodies,  in  order  to  fupport  a  paradoxical  experiment  he  had 
exhibited  in  a  former  lefture,  relating  to  the  direft  pceffure  of 
a  fmall  weight,  fo  as  to  comprefs  an  elaftic  fpring  as  much 
as  a  greater  (which  by  the  bye  we  could  almoft  venture  to 
think  impoffible)  defines  that  force  *  as  a  general  quality  of 
body  (not  depending  on  its  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion  irt 
any  particular  line  of  diredion)  its  quantity  being  in  all  po- 
fitions  and  circumftances  of  the  body  the  fame.  And  whatever 
velocity  the  body  may  have  received  in  any  diredlitrn,  thefame 
force  that  would  ftop  it  at  firft  fetting  our,  will  ftop  it  at  any 
time  after.  Eut  it  is  (continues  our  philofopher)  otherwise 
with  the  weight  of  a  body,  for  this  (depending  on  its  motion, 
or  tendency  to  motion,  in  a  fingle  line  of  direction)  increafes. 
every  moment  as  it  proceeds  in  that  line.  The  body  I  might 
eafily  fupport,  if  laid  gently  on  my  fhoulders,  might  crulh 
me  to  death,  if  falling  from  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Its  *vis 
inertiaeiSf  ho  a  ever,  the  fame  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  as  at 
bottom.  It  Wis  acquired  a  velocity  indeed  by  its  defcent,  frona 
the  force  of  gravity ;  hut  what  is  the  force  of  gravity  except 
weight  ?  Tfie  weight  of  bodies  is  therefore  a  relative  and  mut- 
able quality,  whofe  quantity  may  be  increafed  or  dimiiiifhed, 
whereas  their  a/ts  inertia  remains  always  the  fame^  whether  they 
arc  in  motion  or  at  reft. 

2  With 
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With  due  deference  to  the  philofophical  merit  of  our  a»^ 
thor,  we  cannot  yet  help  being  of  opinion  that  all  he  has  here 
advanced  relating  to  the  'vis  inertia  and  weight  of  a  body  is 
fcarce  any  thing  more  than  mere  gratis  diiium  ;  for  common 
reafon  certainly  fhews  us  that  the  weight  of  a  body,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  cannot  be  in- 
creafed  by  means  of  velocity.  And  as  to  the  njii  inertia  or 
i)is  injita  of  matter,  it  is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that 
innate  force  or  power  of  refifting,  by  which  every  body,  as 
much  as  in  it  lies,  endeavours  to  perfeveje  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
whether  it  be  of  reft,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right 
line,  and  is  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whofe  force  it  is. 

The  fecond  fedion  treats  of  the  communication  and  diflipa- 
tion  of  motion,  in  which  our  author  has  not  rendered  himfelf 
very  famous  for  any  new  difcoveries,  but  truly  infamous  for 
his  abufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  by  an  unjuft  reprefentation  of 
that  great  philofopher's  principles,  and  method  of  reafoning, 
concerning  the  various  compofitions  and  quantity  of  motion. 
We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving  to  our  readers, 
that  this  author  does  not,  at  leaft  in  our  opinion,  know  either 
what  he  would  eftablifh,  or  what  he  would  confute. 

29.  T^he  ConduS  of  the  Royal  Academicians ,  'while  Members  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artijls  of  Great  Britain.  8a/<>.  1/. 
Dixwell. 

As  it  would  he  unjull:  to  determine  of  the  condufl  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  without  firft  hearing  their  own  vindica- 
tion ;  and  as  a  detail  of  the  tranfadions  here  related  would 
probably  be  uninterefting  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  we 
think  it  unneceflary  to  give  any  account  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  envy  or  animofity 
ihould  ever  excite  diflention  among  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
fine  arts ;  in  whom  a  fimilitude  ot  tafte  ought  to  produce  a 
mutual  fympathy,  and  whofe  only  llrife  Ihould  be  a  generous 
emulation  to  excel. 

30.  The  Ccterie  recommended  \  or,  the  Pleafures  of  the  Beau  Monde 
^vindicated.     By  the  Hon,  Mr,  Shame'em.     ^'vo.  is.  Gardner. 

This  author,  who  has  done  us  the  honour  to  anticipate  our 
cenfure,  very  politely  informs  us,  that  if  we  attack  him,  he 
will  give  us  fuch  a  falu ration  from  his  tail,  as  will  make  us 
keep  ourdiftance  for  the  future.  Had  he  been  pleafed  to  fay 
from  his  mouthy  we  might  have  been  equally  intimidated  ;  for 
indeed  we  know  not  from  which  of  thofe  quarters  the  effufions 
of  fuch  an  orator  are  moft  naufeous. 
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For  the  Month  of  Juiie,  177 1. 

Article  I. 

The  Hilary  of  Great  Britain,  Jrom  the  JlrJI  tn'vafisn  of  it  hy  ths 
Romans  under  Julius  Csefar.  Written  on  a  neiv  Plan.  By 
Robert  Henry,  D.  D.     Vcl.  /.   4/0.    i/.  is.  boards,     CadeU. 

IN  reviewing  a  work  conftru6led  upon  a  new  model,  the  firft 
confideration  that  naturally  arifes  relates  to  the  propriety 
of  the  plan.  The  great  undertaking,  of  which  a  part  is  here 
fubmitted  to  the  public,  is  to  be  contained  in  ten  books, 
whereof  each  will  be  divicj,ed  into  feven  chapters.  It  is  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  firfl  of  the  chapters  fliall  comprize  the  civil 
and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  period  which  is 
the  fubjeft  of  the  refpe6live  volume  :  the  fecond  of  every  book 
fhall  contain  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  fame  period  :  the 
third,  the  hiftory  of  our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and 
courts  of  juftice  :  the  fourth,  that  of  learning,  learned  men, 
and  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  :  the  fifth  will  compre- 
hend the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental : 
the  (ixth  is  to  be  employed  on  the  ftate  of  commerce,  fhip- 
ping,  money,  or  coin,  with  the  prices  of  commodities:  and 
the  feventh  and  laft  chapter  of  each  book  will  contain  the 
hiftory  of  the  manners,  virtues,  vices,  remarkable  cuftoms, 
language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  period  which  is  the  fubjciSl  of  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  the  fame  book. 

Among  the  advantages  attending  the  plan  of  this  extenfive 
work,  it  is  indifputable,  that  the  fphere  of  hiftory  will  thereby 
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be  greatly  enlarged,  and  diverfified  with  many  entertaining 
fubjeAs  which  were  formerly  excluded  from  the  narration.  By 
this  means,  readers  alfo  will  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
themfelves  in  the  ftudy  of  luch  parts  of  hiftory  as  are  mofl 
agreeable  to  their  particular  taftes.  For  thefe  and  other  rea- 
fons  in  favour  of  this  work,  confidered  both  colledlively  and 
feparately,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  plan  is  extremely  well 
adapted  for  conveying  the  mofl  comprehenfive  hiftorical  infor- 
mation, and  gratifying  the  reader's  curiofity.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion, however,  that  the  author  will  find  very  much  difficulty 
in  executing  the  whole  upon  Co  diftindl  a  plan  as  he  has  pro- 
pofed.  In  fome  of  the  fubfequent  volumes,  the  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftories  are  fo  clofcly  connected,  as  fcarcely  to  ad- 
mit of  a  feparate  narration  ;  and  the  variations  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  and  of  all  the  other  articles  allotted  for  the 
fubjeft  of  the  laft  chapter  of  every  book,  may,  probably,  ap- 
pear too  flight  and  unimportant  to  attraft  the  attention,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  antecedent  and  fucceeding  periods 
of  the  hiftory. 

The  firft  chapter  of  this  volume  contains  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  invafion  of  it  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons; 
and  the  fubfequent  chapters  are  employed  on  the  hiftory  of 
their  refpedive  fubjeiSs,  during  the  fame  period,  in  the  order 
which  has  already  been  related. 

In  treating  of  the  Druidical  religion,  our  author  mentions 
the  annual  feftival  kept  by  the  Celtac  on  the  firft  of  May, 
which  he  fays  is  called  Bclleinj  i.  e.  the  fire  of  Bel,  or  Belinus, 
a  word  denominating  the  fun.  According  to  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  of  whofe  remark  on  this  fubjeft  we  gave  an  account  in 
our  laft  Number,  that  feftival  is  called  not  BeUeiny  but  Bei- 
^ein,  which  is  a  compofition  of  bel,  a  rock,  and  tein,  fire  ; 
and  fignifies  the  day  of  the  fire  on  the  rock,  it  being  ufual  to 
celebrate  the  anniverfary  on  fuch  a  fpot.  Though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  any  knowledge  df  the  Celtic  language  ourfelves,  we 
are  induced  to  admit  the  authoiity  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  as  the 
moft  unqueftionable  in  fuch  a  point.  It  is  certain  from  the 
beft  information,  vvith  which  we  have  lately  been  favoured, 
that  the  above-mentioned  feftival  is  named  the  Bd'Tein,  and 
this  fad  ftrongly  corroborates  the  etymology  deduced  by  the 
author  of  the  Introdudlion. 

Dr.  Henry  has  related  in  a  very  accurate  manner  the  evidence 
of  the  early  introdudion  cf  the  Chriftian  religion  into  Bri- 
tain. 

<  The  religious  as  well  as  civil  antiquities  of  nations  are  com- 
monly involved  in  much  obfcurity.    This  is  evidentJy  the  cafe 
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tvirh  regard  to  the  precife  time  in  which  the  Chrillian  religion  was 
introduced  into  this  ifland.  Eitlier  the  firll  Brititli  Chriftians  kept 
no  memoirs  of  this  happy  event,  or  thele  memoirs  have  long 
fince  perilhed,  Gildas,  the  molt  ancient  of  our  hiltorians,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  iixth  century,  declares  that  he  could  find  no 
Britifti  records  of  the  civil  and  eccleiialtic  affairs  of  Britain,  while 
it  was  fubject  to  the  Romans ;  and  alfures  us,  that  if  any  fucU 
records  had  ever  exifted,  they  had  either  been  dcftroyed  by  their 
enemies,  or  carried  into  foreign  countries  by  fome  of  the  exiled 
Britons.  We  muft  therefore,  witii  that  ancient  hiftorian,  be  con- 
tented with  what  light  and  information  we  can  colle6l  from  the 
writers  of  other  nations,  who  incidentally  mention  the  time, 
and  other  circumftances,"  of  the  planting  of  Chriftianity  in  this 
illand. 

<  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  abfolutely  certain,  from  the  con- 
curring teftimonies  of  feveral  writers,-  and  from  other  ciicnm- 
ftances,  that  Britain  was  vilited  by  the  firft  rays  of  the  Goipel  be- 
fore the  end,  perhaps  about  the  middle,  of  the  firit  century.  Ter- 
tullian,  in  his  book  againft  the  Jews,  which  was  written  A,  D, 
209,  pohtively  affirms,  '*  That  thofe  parts  of  Britain  into  which 
the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  were  become  fubjeft  to 
Chrift."  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Chriftianity  had  been 
known  fome  time  before  this  in  the  Roman  provinces  in  South 
Britain.  Eufebius,  bilhop  of  Caefaria,  who  flourifhed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  was  equally  famous  for  his  learning 
and  integrity,  and  being  in  high  favour  with  Conftantine  the 
Great,  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  being  well  infoj-med  of  the 
ftate  and  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  He  wrote  a  book  to  demonilrate  the  truth  of 
the  Gofpel  j  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  apoilles 
muft:  have  been  aflifted  by  fome  power  more  than  human,  fince 
they  had  preached  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  in  fo  many  remote  cities 
and  countries,  "  to  the  Romans,  Perfians,  Armenians,  Parthians, 
Indians,  Scythians,  and  to  thofe  which  are  called  the  Britifli 
iflands."  Now  as  the  ftrength  of  this  reafoning  depended  entirely 
on  the  truth  of  thefe  fads,  we  have  reafon  to  fuopole  that  Eufebius 
knew^  they  were  undeniable:  and  if  they  were  {o,  it  follows  that 
the  Gofpel  was  preached  in  this  ifland  in  the  apoftolick  age.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  following  teftimony  of  Theodoret  ; 
"  Thefe,  our  fifliermen,  publicans,  and  tent-makers,  perfuaded 
not  only  the  Romans  and  their  fubjefts,  but  alfo  the  Scythian?, 
Sauromatas,  Indians,  Perfians,  Seras,  Hyrcanians,  Britons,  Cim- 
merians, and  Germans,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  him  who  had 
been  crucified."  Theodoret  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the 
fifth  centuty,  and  was  unqueltionably  one  of  the  moll  learned  fa- 
thers of  the  church.  To  thefe  we  may  fubjoin  the  teftimony  of 
Gildas,  who  feems  to  fix  the  time  of  the  firit  introdufVion  of  .the 
Chriftian  religion  into  South  Britain  a'bout  the  period  of  the  great 
revolt  and  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia,  A.  D.  61.  For 
having  briefly  mentioned  thefe  events,  he  adds,  "  h\  the  mean 
time,  Chriit  the  true  fun  afforded  his  rays ;  that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  his  precepts,  to  this  ifland,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  hav- 
ing been  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fun  5  I  do  not  mean  the  fun 
in  the  firmament,  but  the  eternal  fim  in  heaven."'  This  was  no 
doubt  the  tradition  about  this  matter  which  prevailed  in  Britain  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  when  Gildas  wrote  j  and  it 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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*  We  (hall  be  nlore  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  thefc  teftimonics 
concerning  the  early  introduftion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into 
Britain,  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
church  in  thefe  times.     The  emperor  Claudius  eftablillied  a  Ro- 
man province  in  the  fbuth-eaft  pai'ts  of  Britain,  A.  D.  43  :   a  Ro- 
man colony  was  foon  after  fettled  at  Camelodunum  ;  London  and 
Verulam   had  become  large,  rich,    and  flourilhing  municipia,  or 
free  cities,  crowded  with  Roman  citizens,  before  the  revolt  under 
Boadicia.    All   this  mult  certainly  have  otcafioned  a  conftant  and 
daily   intercourfe   between  Rome  and  Britain  ;  fo    that  whatever 
made  any  noife,  or  became  the  fubjeft  of  attention  in   that  great 
capital  of  the  vvOjld,  could  not   be  long  unknown   in  this  illand. 
Kow  it  is  unqueftionably  certain  that  the  Chriftian  religion  had 
not  only  made  great   progiefsat  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  had   even  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government.     It  rauft 
therefore  have  been  heaid  of,  at  leaft,  in  Britain  before  A.  D.  54, 
when  Claudius  died.     Before  that  year  alfo  many  Britons  of  high 
rank  had  been  carried  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  others  had  gone  thi- 
ther to  negociate  their  affairs  at  the   imperial  court  j  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  Romans  had   come  from  Rome  into  Britain,  to 
occupy  civil  and  military  pofts  in  tliis  ifland.     Can  it  be  fuppofed 
therefore  that  none  of  thefe  Britons  on  their  return  into  their  own 
country,  or  of  thefe  Romans  on   their  coming  into   this  ifland, 
brought  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ?  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  among  thofe  great  multitudes  of  people 
of  all  ranks  who  came  from  Rome  into   Britain  between  A.  D.  43, 
and  A.  D.  54,  there  were  fome,  perhaps   many  Chriftians.     Such, 
Ave  have  reafon  to  think,  was  that  famous  lady  Pomponia  Graecina, 
the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  very  firft  governor  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Britain  5  of  whom  Tacitus  gives  this  account.    "  Pom- 
ponia Graecina,  an  illuftrious  lady,  married  to  Plautius,  who  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation   or  lelfer  triumph  for  his  vi(5t-ories  in 
Britain,  was  accufed  of  having   embraced  a  ftrange  and  foreign 
fuperftition  ;    and   her  trial  for  that  crime  was  committed  to  her 
hulband.     He,    according   to  ancient   law  and  cuftom,  convened 
her  whole   family  and    relations  ;    and   having,  in  their    prefence, 
tried  her  for  her  life  and  fame,  pronounced  her  innocent  of  any 
thing  immoral.     Pomponia  lived  many  years  after  this  trial,  but 
always  led  a  gloomy  melancholy  kind  of  life."     It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Itrange  fuperftition  of  which  Pomponia  was  accufed, 
was  Chriftianity  ;  for  the  Roman  writers  of  thefe  times  knew  very 
little  of  that  religion,  and  always  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  ftight  contemp- 
tuous terms.     The  great  innocence  of  her  manners,  and  the  kind 
of  life  which  flie  had  led  after  her  trial,  render  this  ftill  more  pro- 
bable.    Now  if  this  illuftrious  lady  was  really  a  Chriftian,  and  ac- 
companied her    huftjand   during   his    refidence   in    Britain,    from 
A.  D.  43.  to  A.  D.  47,  file  might  be  one  of  the  lirft  who  brought 
the  knowledge  of  Chrift  into  this  illand  j  and   might  engage  fome 
of  the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  to  come  into  it  in  this  vej  y 
eaily  period.     But  if  the  Chriftian   religion   made  great   progrefs 
and  much  noife  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  made  much 
greater  in  that  of  his  fucceffor  Nero.    For  about  the  third  yeai»  of 
that  reign,  A.  D.  57,  St.  Paul,    the  moft   zealous,    eloquent,  and 
fuccefsful  of  the  apoftles,  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  two 
w^hole  years,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  thofe 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  with  all  confidence,  no 
man  forbidding  him.     In  this  time,  that  great  apoftle  made  a  pro-. 
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digious  number  of  converts  of  many  different  nations,  and  of  all 
ranks.  For  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  that  city  to  the  Phi- 
Jippians,  he  acquaints  them,  that  his  having  been  fent  a  pri/bner 
to  Rome,  had  fallen  out  rather  into  the  furtherance  of  the  Gofpel ; 
fo  that  his  bonds  in  Chrift  were  manifeft  in  all  the  palace,  and  in 
all  other  places.  Befides,  there  were  many  other  Chriftian  preach- 
ers at  Rome,  at  that  time,  who  all  fpoke  with  great  boldnefs,  and 
had  their  (hare  of  fuccefs.  Now,  among  all  thefe  numerous  con- 
verts, is  it  not  \evy  probable  that  there  were  fome  Britons,  or  fome 
Romans  who  had  occafion  foon  after  to  go  into  Britain  ;  or  at  lealt 
fome  who  had  friends  in  this  iiland,  to  whom  they  w^ould  naturally 
communicate  an  account  of  the  new  religion  which  they  had  em- 
braced? There  feems  to  be  ftrong  evidence  that  there  was  at  leaft 
one  Briton  of  high  rank  and  great  merit  among  St.  Paul's  converts. 
This  was  Claudia,  mentioned  with  Pudens,  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  who  is 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  a  Britifh 
lady  fo  much  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  in 
Epig.  xiii.  1.  4.  and  Epig.  liv.  1.  Ji.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
appears  to  be  morally  certain,  from  all  thefe  teltimonies  and  cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  firft  rays  of  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  reached 
the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  iiland  fome  time  between  A.  D.  43, 
andA.  D.  61.' 

To  determine  by  whom  Chriftianity  was  firft  promulgated 
in  this  ifland,  the  author  juftly  reckons  an  inquiry  equally 
difficult  with  the  afcertainment  of  the  precife  time  of  its  in- 
troduftion.  He  mentions,  however,  the  principal  authorities 
adduced  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  in  favour  of  a  variety  of 
primitive  preachers ;  and  he  gives  feveral  ingenious  arguments 
for  eftablifhing  the  probability,  that  if,  as  fome  writers  al- 
ledge,  the  gofpel  was  firft  made  known  in  Britain  by  any  of 
the  apoftles,  it  muft  rather  have  been  by  Paul  than  any  other. 

A  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  the  Britons,  previous  to  the  Roman 
conqueft,  would  form  a  curious  fubjed  for  the  contemplation 
of  antiquarians ;  but  of  this  we  are  totally  deprived  by  the 
inviolable  ftatute  of  the  druids,  which  exprefly  prohibited  the 
committing  their  laws  to  writing.  Dr.  Henry,  however,  has 
given  us  on  this  fubjeft  whatever  could  be  collefted  from  an- 
cient authors  ;  and  he  is  particularly  explicit  in  delineating  the 
fituation  of  Britain  under  the  government  of  the  Romans. 

The  fame  confined  policy  of  the  druids,  which  reftrided  the 
declaration  of  the  laws  to  thofe  of  their  own  order,  has  alfo 
buried  the  principles  of  their  learning  in  impenetrable  obfcu- 
rity.  It  appears,  however,  that  natural  philcfophy  was  the 
fcience  they  chiefly  cultivated, 

*  They  entered,  fays  our  author,  into  many  difquifitions  and 
difputations  in  their  ichools,  concerning  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  the  univerfe  in  general,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular,  and 
even  concerning  the  moft  fublime  and  hidden  fecrets  of  nature. 
On  thefe  and  the  like  fubjeds  they  formed  a  variety  of  fyftems 
and  hypothefes,  which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  in  verfe, 
that   they  might   the  more  eafily  retain  them  in  their  memories, 
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{ince  they  were  not  allowed  to  commit  them  to  writing.    Strabo 
hath  preferved  one  of  the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  univerfe,  viz  that  it  was  never  to  be  entirely  de- 
flroyed  or  annihihited,  but  was  to  undergo  a  fucceffion  of  great 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  were  to  be  produced  fometimes  by 
the  power  and  predominancy  of  water,  and  lometimes  by  that  of 
fire.     This  opinion^  he  intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but 
was  entertained  aifo  by  the  philosophers  of  other  nations;  and  Ci- 
cero fpeaks  of  it   as  a   truth  univeiTally  acknowledged  and  unde- 
niable.   "  It  is  impoffible  for  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a  glory  that 
is  eternal,  or  even  of  very  long  duration,  on  account  of  thofe  de- 
luges and  conflagrations  of  the  earth,  which  muft  necelTarily  hap- 
pen at  certain  periods."    This  opinion,    which  was  entertained 
by  the  moil  ancient  philofophers  of  many  different  and  very  diftant 
nations,  was  probably  neither  the  refult  of  rational-enquiry  in  all 
thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one  of  them  to  others,  but 
defcended  to  them  all  iirom  their  common  ancei^ors  of  the  family 
of  Noah,  by  tradition,  but  corrupted  and  mirunderftood  through 
length  of  time.     Ihe  agreement  of  the  Druids  with  the   philolb- 
phers  of  fo  many  other  nations  in  this  opinion,  about  the  alternate 
diflblution  and  renovation  cf  the  world,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  agreed  with  them  alfo  in  their  opinion  of  its  origin,  from 
two    diltindt    principles,    the    one    intelligent   and    omnipotent, 
which   was   God,   the  other  inanimate  and  una6live,  which  was 
matter.     We  are  told  by  Crcfar,  that  they  had  many  difquifit-ions 
about  the  power  of  God,  and,  no  doubt,  amongit  other  particu- 
lars, about  his  creating  power.    But  whether  they  believed  with 
fome,  that  matter  was  eternal,  or  with  others,  that  it  was  created  j 
and  in  what  manner  they  endeavoured   to  account  for  the  difpo- 
fition  of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  entirely- 
ignorant,    though  they  certainly  had  their  fpeculations  on   theie 
fubjeds.     We  are  only  informed,  that  they  did   not  exprefs  their 
fentinients  on  thefe  and  the  like  heads  in  a  plain  and  natural,  but 
ia  a  dark,  figurative,  and  enigmatical   manner.     This  might  in- 
cline us  to  fulped,  th.at  Pythagoras  had  borrowed  from  them  his 
doctrine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myftical  energy  he  alcribes  the 
formation  of  all  things  j  for  nothing  can  be  more  dark  and  enig- 
matical than   that  doctrine.     The  Druids  difpated  likewife  about 
the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the  earth 
jn   particular,  of  which  things  they  pretended  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge.     We  know  not  what  their  opinions  were  about  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  univerfe  or  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  feveral  rea- 
sons to  make  us  imagine  that  they  believed  both  to  be  a  fpherical 
form.     This  is  vifihly  the  fliape  and  form  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  the  molt   confpicuous  parts  of  the  univerfe  \  from  whence  it 
was  natural  and   eafy  to  infer  that  this  was  the  form  of  the  world 
and  of  the  earth.     Accordingly  this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  phiicfophers  of  all  nations  ;  and  the  circle  was  the  favourite 
figure  of  ti.e  Druids,    as  appears  from   the    form  both  of    their 
houfes  and  places  of  worihip.     Befides  thefe  general  fpeculations 
about  the  origin,  diilblution,    magnitude,  and   form  of  the  world 
and  of  the  earth,  the  Druids  engaged  in  particular  enquiries  into 
the   natures  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  "fubllances. 
But  all  their  difcoveries  in   this  moil  ufeful  and   extenfive  branch 
of  natural  phiiofophy,  whatever  they  w^re,  are  entirely  loll.' 

The 
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The  author  profecutes  the  fubjedl  of  druidical  learning 
through  all  the  various  branches  of  fcience;  and  though  hif- 
tory  affords  but  very  imperfed  information  of  the  ftate  of  thqfe 
ages,  it  is,  however,  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  were 
far  from  being  immerfed  in  total  ignorance. 

Dr.  Henry  produces  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient  writers 
to  prove,  that  Britain  maintained  a  trade  with  .foreign  nations 
long  before  the  Chriflian  aera. 

*  Befides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  people  of  Britain 
earned  on  among  themfelves  from  the  very  commencement  of  civil 
fociety,  and  which  gradually  increafed  as  they  improved  in  ci- 
vility, induftry  and  arts  j  they  had  commercial  dealings  with  fe- 
veral foreign  nations  in  very  ancient  times.  The  firft  of  thefe  na- 
tions which  vifited  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade  vi^as  unquefticn- 
ably  the  Phoenicians.  This  Is  pofitively  affirmed  by  Strabo,  and 
acknowledged  by  many  other  authors.  That  people  are  generally- 
believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation  and  foreign 
trade,  and  the  inftruStors  of  other  nations  in  thefe  moll  ufeful  arts. 
This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  they  were  the  boldeft  and  moft 
expert  mariners,  the  greateft  and  moft  fuccefsful  merchants  of  an- 
tiquity. After  they  had  made  themfelves  perfe6^1y  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted  colonies  and 
built  cities  on  feveral  parts  of  tliefe  coafts,  and  had  carried  on,  for 
fome  ages,  a  prodigious  and  moft  enriching  trade  with  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  thatfea;  they  adventured  to  pafs  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  abotit  1250  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
acra,  and  pulhed  their  difcoveries  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
thefe  Straits.  On  the  right  hand  they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in 
a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Spain;  and  from  thence  profecuted 
their  difcoveries  and  their  tnade  with  great  fpirit  and  advantage, 
Thejr  ibon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  coafts,  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  to  them,  for  fome  ages,  as  great 
a  fource  of  wealth  as  the  new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spani- 
ards. Purfuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  ftill  further 
northward,  they  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  weftern  coafts 
of  Gaul ;  and  at  length  difcovered  the  Scilly  iilands,  and  the  fouth- 
weft  coafts  of  Britain. 

*  It  is  impoflible  to  fix  the  time  of  this  laft  difcovery  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  certainty  and  precifion.  Some  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  ifland  was  difcovered  by  that  adventurous  people  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  not  long  after  it  was  firft  inhabited  by 
colonies  from  the  continent  of  Gaul.  If  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  tin,  in  which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  was  brought  from  Britain,  we  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  embrace  this  opinion.  But  as  we  know  that  they  found 
great  quantities  of  tin,  as  well  as  of  more  precious  metals  in  Spain, 
we  cannot  fix  the  icra  of  their  arrival  in  Britain  from  this  circum- 
Itance,  The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  Lim,  fix  the  time 
when  the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered  the  Caffiterides,  or  Scilly 
iJlands,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3100,  and  before  Chrift  9045 
while  others  imagine  that  this  difcovery  was  made  by  Himilco,  a 
famous  mariner  of  antiquity,-  who  was  fent  from  Carthage  with  a 
fleet  to  explore  the  feas  and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar, about  600  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  aera, 
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Though  nothing  can  be  determined  with  certainty  about  To  remot© 
an  event,  this  iaft  ojiinion  feems  to  be  the  moll  probable.  For 
Herodotus,  who  fiouriihed  about  440  years  before  our  Saviour, 
fays,  that  the  Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from  the 
iflands  called  CalTiterides,  but  that  he  knew  not  in  what  part  of  the 
■world  thefe  ifiands  were  fituated.  This  is  a  diredl  proof  that  the 
Scilly  iflands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were  difcovered 
before  this  period ;  and  that  the  Phcenicians,  who  had  made 
this  valuable  difcovery,  ftill  concealed  their  fituation  from  other 
nations,' 

It  is  evident  from  the  information  of  antient  writers,  that 

dogs  conftituted  a  confiderable  article  in  the  exports,  during 
the  early  period  of  the  Britifti  commerce  j  and  it  feems  to  be 
no  lefs  certain,  that  great  numbers  of  flaves  were  lil^ewife  ex- 
ported from  Britain,  to  be  fold  in  the  Roman  market.  The 
author's  plaufible  conje£lure  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
duties  on  the  Britifli  trade,  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  flourifhing 
fiatc  it  maintained  even  under  the  government  of  the  Rom.ans. 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exa6V  eilimate  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  duties  that  were  levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of 
this  iflarld.  This,  at  firft,  was  probably  no  great  matter;  though 
even  then  the  emperor  Auguftus  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  But  as  the  people  of  Britain  gradually  improved  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  and  manufactures  under  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  trade  increafed  :  both  its  exports  and  imports  became 
more  various  and  valuable  ;  and  the  duties  ariling  from  them  more 
confiderable.  Thcle  at  Iaft  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  con- 
jeCVure)  might  perhaps  amount  to  500,000!.  per  annum,  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  revenues  of  Britain,  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times 
cf  the  Roman  government.  This  will  not  appear  an  extravagant 
fuppofition,  when,  ifwerefleft,  that  for  one  article,  asmuchcojn 
\vas  exported  from  this  iflaud  in  one  year  (359)  as  loaded  eight 
hundred  large  fhips.  It  will  appear  flill  more  credible,  when  we 
conlider  the  flouripiing  flate  of  the  internal  trade  of  Britain  in  the 
Roman  times ;  snd  that  all  the  goods  that  were  bought  and  fold  in 
the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which  the  merchants  were  by  law 
obliged  to  bring  their  goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
fum  for  which  they  were  fold,  to  the  government,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  exported  and  imported.  Nay,  even  thofe  goods  that  were 
Tiot  fold,  paid  a  certain  tax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  expofing  them 
to  faje.  When  all  th.ele  things  are  taken  into  the  account,  the 
above  conje^urc  concerning  the  annual  amount  of  the  Roman 
cuftorns  in  ;^r:tain,  in  the  moft  flourifliing  times  of  their  govern- 
wenr»  yviil  perhaps  be  thought  by  many,  rather  too  moderate  than 
too  high,'  ~ 

The  author  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  ancient  Brilons  from 
the  imputation  of  a  promifcuous  com.merce  between  the  fexes, 
as  related  by  Ca^far  and  Dio ;  and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  the 
iiniveifal  indignation  of  the  Brigantes  againft  their  queen  Car- 
^ifmandua,  on  account  of  her  gallantries,  affords  ftrong  pre- 
fuinption  tor  the  juflice  of  fuch  an  exculpatory  reprefentation. 
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*  It  is,  fays  he,  a  little  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
reckon  chaftity  among  the  national  virtues  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
If  we  could  depend  upon  the  truth  of  fome  anecdotes  related  of 
them  by  ancient  authoi's,  we  fhould  be  led  to  think  that  they  were 
not  very  delicate  or  fcrupulous  in  that  point.  In  particular,  if  we 
may  believe  Dio,  the  people  of  Caledonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor  Severus, 
had  all  their  wives  in  common,  and  brought  up  all  their  childrea 
in  common,  as  not  knowing  to  what  father  any  of  them  belonged. 
To  confirm  this  account,  he  relates  a  pretended  converfation  be- 
tween the  eraprefs  Julia,  and  the  wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a  Britifli 
prince  ;  in  which  the  emprefs  having  upbraided  the  Britifli  ladies 
for  this  promifcuous  intercourfe,  the  other  made  a  fm art  reply, 
not  denying,  but  retorting  the  charge  on  the  Roman  ladies.  Cae- 
far  gives  much  the  (lAme  account  of  the  Britons  of  the  South  ia 
his  time,  in  this  refpeft.  "  Ten  or  twelve  perfons,  who  are  com- 
monly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  fons,  and  brothers,  all  have  their 
wives  in  common.  But  the  children  are  prefumed  to  belong  to 
that  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  married."  There  are  feveral 
coniiderations,  however,  which  may  jullly  make  us  diftruft  the 
truth  of  thefe  accounts.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  Caefar,  Dio,  and 
otiiers  were  deceived  by  appearances,  and  were  led  to  entertain 
this  opinion  of  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  by  obferving  the  promifcuous  manner  in  which 
they  lived,  and  particularly  in  which  they  flepc.  The  houfes  of 
the  Britons  were  not  like  ours  at  prefent,  or  like  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  thofe  times,  divided  into  feveral  diftinft  apartments ;  but 
confifted  of  one  large  circular  room  or  hall,  with  a  fire  in  thC/ 
middle ;  around  which  the  whole  family,  and  vifitants,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  flept  on  the  floor,  in  one  cpntinued  bed  of 
ftraw  or  rulhes. 

*  This  excited  unfavourable  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  ftrangers, 
accuftjomed  to  a  more  decent  manner  of  living  ;  but  thefe  fufpicions 
were  probably  without  foundation.  For  the  ancient  Germans,  W'ho 
were  in  many  refpeifs  extremely  like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived 
in  the  fame  promifcuous  and  crouded  manner,  were  remarkable  for 
their  chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity.  Nay,  though  the  pofterity  of 
the  Britons  continued  to  live  in  the  fame  manner,  both  in  Wales 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  many  ages  after  this  period,  it  is 
well  known  to  have  had  no  ill  effect  on  their  morals.  If  we  con- 
fult  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britifli  bard,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  the  hiftorian  Dio,  and  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  his  country  than  any  foreigner  could  be,  they  abound 
with  the  moft  beautiful  defcriptions  of  the  modefty,  innocence,  and 
virtue  of  the  Britifli  ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal  aife(^ion 
of  both  fexes.' 

We  fliall  extrafl  the  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Delf- 
cal,  ftom  the  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

*  It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  which  hath  prevailed  al 
mofl:  in  all  countries,  for  m.en  to  approach  their  fuperiors,  efpe- 
clally  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  and  to  exprefs  their  refpeit  for 
them,  with  geftures  and  ceremonies  very  much  refembling  thofe 
with  which  they  approached  their  altars,  and  expreffed  their  ve- 
neration for  the  objects  of  their  religious  worihip.  The  affections 
v/hich  they  intended  to  e:cprcls  towards  thefe  different  objefts  being 
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of  the  fame  kind,  they  were  naturally  led  to  exprefs  them  in"  thtf 
fame  manner.  Of  this  examples  might  be  brought  from  the 
hittory  of  every  age  and  country,  if  it  were  neceflaryj  but  the  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  one  froin  the  hillory  of  Britain  in  this  pe- 
riod, will  be  fufficient.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
all  circular;  and  the  Dniids,  in  performing  the  public  offices  of 
their  religion,  never  neglefted  to  make  three  turns  round  the  altar, 
accompanied  by  all  the  wor(hippers.  This  practice  was  fo  habitual 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued,  in  feme  places,  many 
ages  after  the  Druids  and  their  religion  were  both  deftroyed.  "  In 
the  Scottifh  ifles,  the  vulgar  never  come  to  the  ancient  facrificing 
and  fire-hallowing  Karns,  but  tl-.ey  walk  three  times  round  them, 
from  ea(t  to  weft,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  This  fanc- 
tified  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  Deifcal,  from  Deas  or 
Defs,  the  right-hand,  and  Soil  or  Siil  the  fun  j  the  right-hand  be- 
ing ever  next  the  heap  or  cairn."  In  tlie  fame  ifles  it  is  the  cullom 
ahd  fafliion  of  the  people  to  teftify  their  refpeft  for  their  chieftains, 
the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifles,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  by  performing  the  Deifcal  round  them  in  the  fame  manner; 
A  gentleman  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the 
weftern  iflands,  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Deifcal  in  this  manner  :  **  One  of  the  natives  would 
needs  exprefs  his  high  efteem  for  my  perfon,  by  making  a  turn 
round  about  me  fun-ways,  and  at  the  fame  time  bleding  me,  and 
lifting  me  all  happinefs.  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of 
homage,  telling  him  I  was  fenfible  of  bis  good  meaning  towards 
tne.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed,  as  were  alio 
his  neighbours  i  for  they  doubted  not  but  this  ancient  ceremony 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  me  j  and  one  of  them  told 
me  that  this  was  a  thing  due  to  my  chara6ler  from  them,  as  to 
their  chief  and  patron  j  and  that  they  coiild  not,  and  would  nor 
fail  to  perform  it."  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fuperftitious 
and  ceremonious  Deifcal  were  both  of  the  fame  origin  and  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  both  had  been  univerlally  pradifed  by  the  ancient 
Britons ;  the  one  as  an  zdi  of  worfliip  to  their  Gods,  and  the  other 
as  a  piece  of  politenefs  to  their  princes  and  chieftains.' 

A  hw  other  cufloms  of  the  ancient  Britons  relating  to  war, 
and  the  framing  of  alliances,  are  not  unworthy  the  attention 
of  a  curious  reader, 

*  When  an  unfortunate  chieftain  implored  the  protection  and 
afTiflance  of  another,  he  approached  the  place  of  his  refidence  with 
a  fhield  all  bloody  in  one  hand,  to  intimate  the  death  of  his 
friends  j  and  a  broken  fpear  in  the  other,  to  reprefent  his  own  in-  > 
capacity  to  revenge  them.  A  prince  having  immediate  occafion 
for  the  afliftance  of  his  warlike  followers,  to  repel  fome  fudden  in- 
vafion,  or  engage  in  fome  expedition,  befides  llriking  the  fhield 
and  founding  the  horn,  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who  were  within 
hearing;  he  fent  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  ftick  burnt  at  the  end  and 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  fwift  meflenger,  to  the  nearefl 
hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it,  w^ithoui:  faying  one  word,  but  the 
name  of. the  place  of  rende7A'ous.  This' Cran-tara,  which  was 
well  underftood  to  denounce  deftru6lion  by  fire  and  fword,  to  all 
who  did  not  obey  this  fummons,  was  carried  with  great  rapidity 
from  village  to  village;  and  the  prince,  in  a  little  time,  found 
him.felf  furrounded  by   all  his  warriors,  ready  to  obey  his  com- 

manda. 
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mands.    When  one  chieftain  entered  the  territories  of  another  on 
a  fricjidly  vifit,  he  and  his  followers  carried  their  fpears  inverted, 
with  their  points  behind  them  i  but  when  they  came  with  a  hoftile 
intention,  they  carried  them  with  the  points  before.     An  invading 
army  never  neglefled  to  draw  blood  from  the  firft  animal  they  met 
with  on  the  enemy's  ground,  and  iprinkle  it  upon  their  colours. 
When  two  hoftile  armies  lay  near  to  each  other,  it  was  the  conftant 
cuftom  of  the  commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  their  troops, 
and  fpend  the  night  before  a  battle,  each  by  himfelf  alone,  medi- 
tating on  the  difpofitions  he  intended  to  make  in  the  approaching 
aftion.     When  a  Britifh  prince  gained  a  viftory,  he  feldom   neg- 
lected to  ere6t:  fome  trophy  or  monument  on   the  field  of  battle, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  fuccefs,  and  fpeak  to  other  years. 
Thefe  monuments  confifted  commonly  of  one  large  ftone  placed 
ereft  in  the  ground,  without  any  infcrlption;  of  which  there  are 
many  ftill  ftanding  in  different  parts  of  Britain  ;  though  they  have 
proved  unequal   to  their  charge,  and   have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  names  or  memories  of  thofe  who  erefted  them.     As  the 
Britifli  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their  hands  in  public,  and 
with  various  ceremonies,  fo  they  refigned  them,  when  they  became 
old  and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  fame  public  manper,  and 
with    equal  ceremony.     When  two  Britifh  kings  or  chiefs  made 
peace  after  a  war,  or  entered   into   an  alliance,    they  commonly 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feafting  together,  by  exchang- 
ing arms,  and  fometimes  by  drinking  a  few   drops  of  each  other's 
blood;  which  was  eftcemei  a  moft   facred  and  inviolable  bond  of 
friendihip.' 

The  author  has  fufficlently  vindicated  the  Brifons  from  any 
peculiar  inclination  to  farcpphagy,  and  we  think  he  accoants 
in  a  natural  manner  for  the  miftake  of  St.  Jerome,  who  relates, 
that  they  were  canibals  while  he  was  a  boy,  about  xht  middle 
of  the  fourth  century. 

To  this  work  are  fubjoined  four  maps  of  ancient  Britain, 
one  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  redified  ;  another,  according  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus;  one  delineating  the  Notitia Imperii \ 
and  the  fourth,  a  map  of  Britain  in  the  moft  perfed  ftate  of 
the  Roman  power  and  government.  Thefe  charts  are  illuf- 
trated  by  commentaries,  and  the  modern  names  of  places. 
The  Appendix  contains  likewife,  a  Difleitation  on  the  Roman 
Walls  in  Britain,  together  with  a  draught.  In  the  conclufion, 
we  are  prefented  with  copies  of,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  an- 
cient Britifh  language,  the  Welfii,  the  Cornifh,  the  Erfe,  and 
the  Iridi  ;  which  the  author  propofes  continuing  through  the 
fubfequent  books,  to  fliew  the  variation  of  the  Briiilh  langiTagc 
in  the  feveral  periods  of  hiiiory. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume,  which  is  publilbed  both  as  a 
part  and  fpecimen  of  a  great  projefted  work,  is  conduced  up- 
on a  plan  calculated  to  convey  the  fulleft  infortnation  relating 
to  the  ftate  and  tranfaftions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in 
every  period,  that  is  poflible  to  be  obtained  from  hiftory  ;  and 
we  think,  upon  an  impartial  examination,  that  the  execution  is 
fuitable  to  the  defign. 
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II.  A  Treati/e  on  Female  Difeafes :  in  n\hicb  are  alfo  compnhtndtd 
thofe  moji  incident  to  Pregnant  and  Child -bed  Women,  By  Henry 
Manning,  A/.  D,     S'vff.    5/.  3</.  in  boards,     Baldwin. 

'T^HE  clafs  of  difeafes  which  this  author  has  chofcn  for  the 
-■■  fubjeft  of  his  practical  obfervations,  is  one  of  the  moft 
comprehenfive  in  phyfic,  and  has  likewife  been  treated  of 
more  fuperficially  than  any  other  department  in  that  province. 
It  is  attended  with  the  double  advantage  of  affording  ample 
fcope  to  the  writer,  and  much  ufeful  information,  particularly 
to  young  pradlitioners.  Had  Dr.  Manning  reftrifted  his  la- 
bours, even  to  abridging  the  prolixity,  and  corrediing  the  er- 
rors of  Aftruc,  his  treatife  would  ftill  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  profcflion  ;  but,  as  he  has  produced  a  work, 
not  only  devoid  of  many  of  the  faults  of  that  celebrated 
author,  but  alfo  enlarged  with  the  diforders  of  pregnant  and 
child-bed  women,  and  enriched  with  many  new  obfervations, 
it  is  intitled   to  the  attention  of  the  facuhy. 

The  firft  chapter  in  this  volume  contains  a  phyfiological 
account  of  the  menftrual  evacua;ion,  where  the  author,  with 
great  force  of  argument,  maintains  the  do«^rine  of  a  general 
plethora ;  and  has  alfo  given  a  fatisfaftory  folution  of  two  pro- 
blems refpe^ing  the  phenomena  of  that  difcharge.  The  firft 
is,  why  the  fiux,  having  once  begun,  ftiould  not  always 
continue  ?  and  the  other,  why,  in  temperate  cUmates  efpeci- 
ally,  its  returns  fhould  for  the  moft  part  be  confined  within- 
the  term  of  a  lunar  period  ? 

•  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  fays  he,  it  i?  evident  from  the 
principles  which  have  been  already  advanced,  that  the  flux  muft 
be  periodical,  and  not  conflant.  Whenever  the  difcharge  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  certain  degree,  the  plethora^  which  is  its  true  cauie,  is 
thereby  exhaufted.  By  this  means  the  diftenfion  is  necefTarily  takea 
off  the  uterine  veffels,  which,  by  their  contractile  power,  will  quickly 
reftore  themfelves  to  their  natural  dimenfions  ;  and  in  that  fituation 
they  will  refill  the  farther  paflage  of  the  red  blood,  til  a  new  ple- 
thora, forming  i;felf  by  degrees,  dilates  them  afrefh,  and  then  a 
new  fiux  unavoidably  fucceeds  :  in  which  manner  it  will  continue 
to  flop,  and  be  renewed,  alternately,  for  any  number  of  times. 

*  In  refpeft  to  the  limitation  of  the  periods,  ttiat  certainly  muft 
be  refolved  into  an  eftablifhed  law  of  nature,  whereby  the  feveral 
powers,  concerned  in  this  evacuation,  require  a  particular  fpace  of 
time  to  produce  their  mutual  efie(Sl ;  and  it  would  be  as  fruidtfs 
to  enquire,  as  immaterial  for  us  to  know,  why  the  jnenftrual  iiux 
ihould  be  generally  limited  to  a  lunar  month,  as  why  the  heavenly 
bodies  fliould  be  originally  ordained  to  perform  their  feveral  re- 
volutions in  certain  Hated  times,  rather  than  any  other  per;ods  of 
longer  or  fliorter  duration.  The  plethora  muft  necefiarily  require 
fome  time  to  be   formed,  from  the  termination  of  one  difcharge 
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to  the  commencement  of  another}  and  that  time,  while  other  clr- 
cumftances  are  equal,  will  always  contia\ie  pretty  nearly  the  fame  5 
but  if  thefe  ihould  vary,  the  time  will  iikewife  vary  in  the  fame 
pi-oportion. 

*  In  women  who  -^re  healthy  the  flux  proceeds  in  an  uniformi 
courfe  to  the  years  of  forty  or  forty-five }  at  which  time  the  pe- 
rix)ds  become  gradually  more  irregular  and  protradled  to  the  de- 
cline of  life,  which,  in  this  temperate  climate,  is  commonly  efti- 
mated  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  it  generally  altogether  ceafes,  and 
along  with  it  the  capacity  of  having  children.  There  are  many 
inllances,  however,  of  the  evacuation  continuing  fome  years  lon- 
ger }  and  authors  record  hiftories  of  fome  women  who  have  had 
their  mem'es,  and  even  proved  mothers,  at  a  much  more  advanced 
age.  In  general,  it  ceafes  fooner  in  thofe  who  have  had  it  early, 
than  in  others  with  whom  it  has  begun  later.' 

He  very  juftly  explodes  the  opinion  of  there  being  a  noxi- 
ous quality  in  the  menftrual  blood,  and  fuggefts  the  ftrongeft 
prefumptive  arguments  for  afcertaining  the  local  origin  of  the 
flux. 

«  The  menftrual  blood  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  ex- 
tremely diiferent  from  the  common  mafs,  and  to  poffefs  many 
ftrange  and  even  noxious  qualities.  Antient  authors  abound 
with  various  whimfical  relations  to  this  purpole  ;  nor  are  fome  of 
the  moderns  altogether  ivtt  from  fo  ill  grounded  a  prejudice. 
Mifled  by  particular  hypothefes,  they  have  imagined,  that  the 
menftrual  blood  being  of  a  venomous  and  corrupted  nature,  it 
was  expelled  from  the  body,  in  order  to  free  the  habit  from  its 
pernicious  effefts. 

*  Thefe  erroneous  opinions  feem'to  have  originally  fprung  from 
Afia,  and  other  hot  countries,  where  the  menftrual  blood,  being 
once  extravafated  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  detained  for 
fome  time  among  the  folds  of  the  vagina,  muft  neceflarily  acquire 
an  higher  degree  of  acrimony  than  in  more  temperate  climates. 
Wherefore,  as  a  commerce  with  women  in  that  fituation,  was 
fometimes  obferved  to  produce  certain  inconveniencies  to  the  other 
fex,  it  was  exprefly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofss,  under  the  fe- 
vereft  penalties  ;  and  certain  days  were  allotted  for  purification, 
by  means  of  proper  ablutions,  before  the  Ifraelitifti  women,  either 
after  their  natural  evacuations,  or  delivery,  were  permitted  to 
renew  the  freedoms  of  the  conjugal  ftate :  from  whence,  the  fame 
falutary  cuftom  was  early  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  ftill  continues  to  be  pradlifed  all  over  the  Eaft.  But  the  Jewifti 
priefts,  miftaking  the  genuine  fenfe  of  their  legiHator,  interpreted 
thefe  neceflary  precautions  into  an  infinuation  of  fome  inherent 
malignity  in  the  uterine  haemorrhage,  as  the  true  caufe  of  fo  rigid 
an  inftitution  j  and  by  degrees,  fuperftition,  to  which  they  were 
naturally  much  addicted,  fupplied  a  thoufand  chimeras  to  con- 
firm their  opinion.  By  this  means,  and  the  careleHnefs  of  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  which  admitted  this  erroneous  interpretation  with 
too  implicit  a  credulity,  the  menftrual  blood  came  at  length 
to  be  univerfally  ftigmatifed  as  a  poifonous  recrement.  Hippo- 
crates, hov/ever,  who  followed  no  other  guide  but  nature,  affords 
not  the  fmalleft  authority  for  this  abfurd  do61rine.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  evidently  entertained  the  higheft  idea  of  the  perfeft  pu- 
rity of  the  menftrual  blood,  by  compaa-ing  it  with  that  which  flows 
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from  a  vi6lim.  And,  indeed,  when  we  confider,  among  ofliei* 
things,  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  apparently  defigned  in  time  of 
pregnancy,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  it  to  be  of  a  foft,  mild, 
and  balfamic  nature  j  otherwife,  it  would  certainly  make  a  very 
improper  nouri(hment  for  the  foetus. 

*  Great  controverfies  have  arifen  among  authors,  concerning  the 
local  origin  of  the  monthly  difcharge ;  fome  contending  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  vagina  as  well  as  tiie  uterus,  while  others  afcribe 
It  to  the  former  only.  This  Angularity  of  opinion  feems  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  an  appearance  of  the  menfes  in  fome  women 
during  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy.  The  faft  cannot  be  con- 
trad  i6led  j  but  yet  it  needs  not  appear  very  furprifmg.  The  foetus, 
at  this  time,  is  too  fniall  to  confume  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  . 
that  ufed  to  pafs  by  the  ^uterus  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  woman  be  naturally  of  a  plethoric  habit,  a  redundancy 
•will  enfue.  The  fuperfluous  portion  muft  be  difcharged  by  fome 
outlet  or  other  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  cannot  find  a  way  through  its 
ordinary  channel,  whofe  veifels  are  now  fealcd  up  by  the  adhefion 
of  the  placenta,  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  contiguous  fitua:- 
tion  of  the  vagina,  that  the  opening  will  be  made  at  this  part. 
Such  a  circumftance,  however,  being  the  confequence  of  a  violent 
effort  only,  and  happening  but  in  a  few  rare  and  uncommon  in- 
Itances,  can  never  be  fuccefsfully  urged,  to  invalidate  thofe  con- 
clufions  which  have  been  repeatedly  deduced  from  the  more  fteady 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Befidcs  obfervations  made  on  fub- 
jects  who  have  died  with  the  difcharge  upon  them,  a  variety  of 
other  confiderations  renders  it  much  more  probable,  that  the  men- 
llrual  flhx,  in  a  natural  ilate,  proceeds  from  the  uterus,  and  not 
from  the  vagina.  The  texture  of  the  uterus  is  thick,  foft,  and 
vafcular,  and  confequently,  better  adapted  to  a  fecretory  office, 
than  the  thin,  firm,  and  membranous  fubftance  of  the  vagina. 
The  uterus,  befides,  from  the  firft  moment  of  conception  to  the 
hour  of  birth,  being  the  natural  habitation  of  the  foetus,  whofe 
nourifhment  appears,  by  the  moll  irrefragible  evidence,  to  depend 
upon  the  menltrual  blood  alone,  it  is  more  analogous  to  the  wife 
conduft  of  nature  in  all  her  other  operations,  that  the  evacuation 
Ibouid  be  made  at  that  part,  where  only  it  can  be  fubfervient  to 
its  original  intention.' 

Among  the  variety  of  prafllcal  improvements  which  are 
here  fuggefted.  Dr.  Manning  recommends  the  ufe  of  a  pair  of 
flannel  drawers,  impregnated  every  morning  with  the  vapours 
of  myrrh,  maftic,  and  olibanum,  as  of  great  advantage  in 
the  fuor  alhusy  and  particularly  efficacious  in  removing  the 
pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  where  that  fymptom  was  trou- 
blefome.  He  has  alfo  given  a  cafe  of  the  fuccefsful  exhibition 
of  calomel  in  the  infancy  of  that  diforder,  which  determines 
the  circumftances  where  fuch  a  remedy  may  be  proper. 

*  When  the  difeafe  is  in  its  infancy,  without  any  ulcers  in  the 
uterus,  and  there  is  no  room  to  fufpeft  that  it  had  been  owing  to 
any  vent-real  infeftion,  it  feems  more  eligible  to  refrain  from  the 
ufe  of  calomel,  as  what,  by  its  weight  and  .fubtility,  might  farther 
injure  the  uterine  veflels,  which  are  already  too  much  relaxed. 
However,  if  the  matter  be  (harp  and  foetid,  and  the  difeafe  of  long 
(landing,  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  lefs  pernicious  con- 
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Tequences  from  penetrating  the  fraall  du6ls,  which  are  then  become 
io  patalous,  than  by  futfering  the  dileafe  to  be  fupported  by  ob- 
ftruftions,  which  may  exift  in  the  veffels  of  the  uterus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly expedient  to  try  the  effects  of  that  remedy  ;  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumltances  I  have  found  it  of  great  advantage.  Nay,  I  have  fom?- 
times  been  induced  to  adminifter  mercury  at  an  early  period,  where 
the  vafcular  fyftem  feemed  to  be  much  obltru6ted  with  vifcid  fluids, 
of  which  the  following  cafe  is  an  inRance. 

*  A  young  woman,  of  a  lax  and  phlegmatic  habit  of  body,  and 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had  her  menfes  entirely  fupprefled 
for  near  four  months.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  her 
complaint,  Ihe  felt  an  indolent  tumour  in  one  of  her  brealts,  and, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  was  fenfible  of  being  feized  with  the 
fluor  albus.  The  matter  was  white  and  of  a  good  confiftence,  but 
the  quantity  pretty  confiderable.  She  was  ordered  five  grains  of 
calomel,  to  be  taken  at  night  with  conferve  of  rofes,  and  purged 
off  next  morning  with  rhubarb  ;  bothVhich  were  repeated  at  fliort 
intervals  for  four  times.  The  running  fenfibly  diminiflied  after 
the  fccond  dofe.  An  emollient  and  diffolving  embrocation  was 
daily  applied  to  the  tumour,  which  alfo  vifibly  declined.  An  infu- 
fion  of  bitters,  and  chalybeate  medicines  in  wine,  was  afterwards 
prefcribed  j  by  the  ufe  of  which,  in  about  a  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cure,  her  menfes  returned,  and  flie  was  entirely 
relieved  from  all  her  complaints.* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Hyfleric  Pafllon,  our  author  appears 
to  have  greatly  availed  himfelf  of  the  judicious  obfervations  of 
Dr.  White,  whofe  opinion  he  has  adopted  concerning  the  oc- 
cafjonal  caufes  of  that  diforder.  We  (hall  extrad  the  paffage 
on  the  expediency  of  bleeding  in  the  paroxyfm,  as  being  a 
fubjed  much  difputed. 

«  In  treating  of  the  cure  of  the  hyfleric  pafTion,  as  being  a  pe- 
riodical difeafe,  it  is  nec^fery  to  confider  the  fubjecl  in  two  diftin6t 
views,  namely,  thiit  of  me  paroxyfms,  and  that  of  the  intervals 
betwixt  them,  or  the  temporary  and  radical  cure.  Phyficians  have 
univerfally  agreed  in  the  proper  method  of  attaining  the  hitter, 
but  their  opinions,  in  refpeil  to  the  former,  have  been  different 
and  even  totally  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  principal  objed  of 
difpute  is  the  expediency  of  bleeding,  when  the  paroxifm  is  vio- 
lent. It  is  urged  in  condemnation  of  that  pradice,  that,  as  the 
remote  caufes  which  produce  the  hylleric  difeafe,  are  fuch  as  weaken 
the  conftitution,  an  evacuation,  which  tends  manifeftly  to  increafe 
that  debility,  ought  never  to  be  admitted  upon  the  principles  of 
rational  indication  :  for  that  it  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  expeft 
even  any  temporary  advantage  from  fuch  a  method  of  cure,  as,  if 
confidered  in  a  prophyladic  relation  to  the  difeafe,  we  mull  allow 
to  be  extremely  deleterious.  In  anfwer  to  this  argument,  it  is  in- 
filled upon  by  the  advocates  for  phleboromy,  that  though  bleeding, 
ill  certain  circuniftanccs,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  diminifh  the 
flrength  of  the  conftitution,  yet  in  general,  fuch  an  effedl:  of  that 
evacuation  is  not  uniform,  but  relative  ;  and  that  in  a  violent  pa- 
roxifm of  the  hyfteric  pafTion,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
either  much  obftruded,  or  tumultuoudy  agitated,  by  fpafms  and 
convulfions,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  adopt  an  expedient  which 
nia^  obviate  fuch  imminent  danger,  rather  than,  from  the  appre- 
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henfion  of  more  diftant  and  precarious  confequences,  timidly  ta 
abandon  the  patient  to  the  hazard  of  inftantaneous  deftru6lion. 
That  in  all  cafes  where  oppofite  indications  take  place,  that  which 
is  the  moft  important  and  indifpenfible  ought  ever  to  attra<5t  our 
chief  attention  j  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  forward  with 
caution  to  imcertain  contingencies,  if  we  Ihould  be  deaf  to  the  in- 
violable fuggeftions  of  extreme  neceffity. 

^  *  Such  are  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  for  and    agninft  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding.     To  conhder  the  quelHon  in  the,  light  of  theory 
only,  and  on  which  of  the  fides  the  deteimiaation    might  be  molt 
generally  beneficial,  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  lufpend  our 
judgment:  but  if  we  conduit  our  deliberations  with   an   attentive 
regard  to  the  conltitution  of  individuals,  there  is  fcarce  a  fpecula- 
tive  point  in  phyfic  which  may  be  determined  with  lefs  hefitation* 
Unhappily  for  medical  fcience,   phyficians,  in   forming  opinions 
from  their  pra6lical  obfervations,  have  too  often  contrailed  preju- 
dices, and  drawn  general  conclufions  from  too  few,  uneftablilhed, 
and  accidental  faits.     Hence  various  and   oppofite   precepts   have 
arifen  in  the  pra6tice  of  phyfic,  and  men  millaking,   in  fome   in- 
ftances,  the  cafual  and  uncertain  events  of  difeafcs  for  the  imme- 
diate etFefts  either  of  the  omiflion  or   application  of  a  particular 
remedy,  have  univerfally  recommended,  or  condemned,  the  ufe  of 
it,  though  it  can  only  be  hurtful  or  advantageous  in  particular  cir- 
cumftances.     On  fuch  principles  as  thele  has  the  pra6tice  of  bleed- 
ing been  traduced,  as  injurious,  by  fome  phyficians,  ^n   every  hyf- 
teric  paroxyfm.     But  whoever  confiders  the  great  commotions  into 
which  the  whole  animal  ceconomy  is  thrown  in  a  violent  fit  of  that 
diforder,  will  be  fatisfied  of  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  evacuation, 
where  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  there  is  a  fl:oppage  of  any  natu- 
ral difcharge.     In  a  common  difficulty  of   breathing,    when  the 
lungs  ar?  much  iafarfted,  we  are  often  under  an  abfolute  neceffity 
of  letting  blood,  to  facilitate  refpiration  j  and  how  much   more 
ftrongly  muft  that  difcharge  be  indicated,  when  not  only  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  obltru6led  by  afpafmodic  conltriftion  of 
the  pulmonary  vtficles,  but  alio  the  fluids  are  almolt  totally  accu- 
mulated in  the  internal  parts,  by  reafon  of  the  univerfal  fpafm  and 
coldnefs  of  the  farface  and  extremities  of  the  body  ?  In  fo  urgent 
a  fituation,  to  withhold  the  lancet  for  a  moment,  might  prove  the 
irreparable  deftruftion  of  the  patient.     Wherever,    therefore,  the 
convulfive  motions  are  violent,  and  the  perfon  of  a  plethoric  con- 
ftitution,  the  operation  of  bleeding  ought  to  be  performed  with- 
out the  fmalleft  delay.    For  unqueftionable  experience  authorizes 
us  to  expcft,  from  that  refource,  a  fpeedier  and  more  favourable 
termination  of  the  paroxifm.     In  dangerous  difeafes  we  are  allowed 
to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  rather  than  none  ;  and  though  the  moft 
rational  methods  of  cure  may  fometimes  prove  unfuccefrful,  it  is 
more  juftifiable  in  the  phyfician,  to  follow  boldly  the  moft  urgent 
indications,  than  to  facrifice  his  judgment  to   the  fear  of  an  inju- 
rious fufpicion,  that  he  had  deftroyed  by  temerity  a  life  which  he 
could  not  preferve.' 

Befides  elucidating  feveral  controverted  points,  this  treatife 
contains  fuch  a  fyftem  of  female  difeafes,  as  is  net  to  be 
found  in  any  former  publication:  we  are  therefore  far  from 
over- rating  its  merit,  when  we  admit  it  to  be  the  moft  ufeful 
produ^^ion  on  the  fubjeift. 

6  llf.  Tbi 
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III.  The  prefent  State  of  Mujic  in  France  and  Italy  :  or.  The  Jour- 
nal of  a  'Tour  through  thofe  Countries^  undertaken  to  colleSl  Mate' 
rials  for  a  General  Hijiory  of  MuJic,  By  Charles  Burney, 
Muf.  D.     i'vo.  ^s.  fenved,     Becket  ««<«' Co. 

A  General  hiftory  of  mufic,  if  executed  with  that  depth,  as 
•^  well  as  delicacy,  which  the  fubje6l  deferves,  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  interefting,  ufeful,  'and  inftrudlive,  to  all  lo- 
vers and  profeflbrs  of  that  charming  art  :  we  make  no  fcruple 
to  ufe  the  word  depths  becaufe,  however  mufic  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  gay  and  light  ftudies,  (and,  indeed,  with  tha 
young,  airy,  fafiiionable  people  of  the  world,  it  is  no  more)  ; 
yet  when  purfued  with  that  ardour  and  perfeverance,  which 
aims  at  perfcdion,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  it  is  certainly 
a  moft  fevcre  and  laborious  one. 

The  prefent  attempt  may  be  called  new,  as  nothing  very 
fatisfadory  on  this  head  has  hitherto  made  its  appearance 
in  the  world  ;  unlefs  the  firli  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic, 
by  Padre  Martini  of  Bologna,  may  be  reckoned  fuch  ♦. 

Of  this  work,  indeed,  and  the  v/orthy  faiher,  who  is  ftill 
employed  in  compofing  it,  our  author  fpeaks  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  refpedt  and  affedion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  informs 
us,  •  that  he  is  far  adv  meed  in  years,  and  is  of  an  infirm  con- 
ftitution,  having  a  very  bad  cough,  fwelled  legs,  and  a  fickly 
countenance ;  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  he  will  hardly 
have  life  and  health  fufficient  to  complete  his  learned,  inge- 
nious, and  extenfive  plan.' 

Of  father  Martini's  Hiflory,  it  feems  two  editions  are  in- 
tended to  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  in  quarto,  the 
ether  in  folio,  each  to  confift  of  five  volumes ;  of  which  the  firft 
only  is  as  yet  publifhed,  and  that  in  both  fizes.  This  firft  is 
chiefly  employed,  we  are  told,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mivfic  among 
the  Hebrews ;  the  fecond  and  third  are  to  comprize  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks;  the  fourth,  the  Latin  and  Roman  mufic, 
with  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  the  church  ;  and  the  fifth  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  modern  mufic  and  muficians. — ► 

But,  notwithftanding  our  author's  high  encomiums  of  the 
learning  and  worth  of  this  good  man,  his  friend,  it  muft  be 

*  Bontempi  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century  ;  Bourdelot, 
Bonet,  and  Burette,  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  M.  de  Bhinville, 
lately,  have  publiflied  hiftories  of  mufic  which  are  neither  reneral, 
profound,  nor  fatisfadiory ;  but  fuppofing  them  to  have  ail  thefe 
qualities,  they  are  not  in  Engifh,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attempt 
at  a  general  hiftory  of  mulic,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage. 
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acknowledged,  that  there  is  fomething  terrifying  in  the  foufirf 
of  five  volumes  in  folio ! 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  the  church,  and  that  of  mo- 
dern mufic  and  muficians,  (both  of  v^hich  together  we  find, 
will  haidly  fill  one  volitme  and  an  half  of  the  five)  there  may 
be  fuffiiient  authorities  to  reft  on  :  but,  in  the  name  of  Pati- 
ence, hov/  are  near  four  more  vohrmes  in  folro,  to  be  ftuffed 
out  with  acGOonts  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  mufic?  — 
of  which  we  certainly  kno'w  fo  very  little,  that  the  mighty  void 
mufl  be  fwelled  up  with  fable  and  conjecture,  to  rife  to  fuch 
an  enormous  bulk,  which  nothing  but  the  perfeveranre  of 
fonie  Dutch  or  German  commentator  can  ever  hope  to  over- 
Come. 

Our  author's  intenred  hlfiory  Teems  to'  \teaf  a  more  pro- 
xnifing  afpedl  — there  appears  in  his  prefent  performance  (tho* 
calculated  only  to  acquaint  the  public  with  his  plan,  and  the 
materials  he  has  coUefled)  a  compafs  of  reading  and  knowledge, 
that  fhow  his  refearches  have  by  no  means  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  profefrion.  — A  commerce  with  the  refined 
and  enlightened  part  of  the  world  are  no  lefs  vifible  in  thd 
courfe  of  the  work  ;  the  ftile  and  manner  in  which  he  has  treat- 
ed his  Aibjed  fufliciently  fiiew  it. 

His  fuccefs  in  colledling  materials  and  information  through- 
out his  whole  progress  feems  to  have  been  fuch  as  leaves  no- 
thing to  vvilli  on  that  fcore  ;  fo  that  if  to  thefe  advantages  dili- 
gence be  added,  we  may  hope  to  fee  a  work  that  will  give 
pleafure  and  inftrudion  to  the  reader,  and  credit  to  its  author. 
Though  the  objed  of  this  tour  was  profefiedly  mufic,  and 
nothing  eife,  (which  has  in  general,  perhaps,  been  rather  too 
ftriftly  adhered  to)  yet  here  and  there  fome  few  accounts  and 
obfervations  of  a  lefs  dry,  and  a  more  entertaining  nature, 
have  found  their  way  into  our  author's  journal,  which  are  ei- 
ther fo  interefting  in  thcmfelves,  or  fo  worked  up,  as  to  make 
us  wifh  for  more. 

We  fhall  give  our  readers  extra£\s  from  the  book  itfelf, 
Jn  confirmation  of  what  we  have  advanced ;  from  which 
they  may  themfelves  form  fome  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the 
piefent  performance,  and,  likewife  fome  idea  of  what  they 
may  in  future  hope  or  expecl  from  the  author,  if  he  goes  on 
with  his  promifed  hifiory  of  mufic. 

The  author  begins  his  mufical  enquiries  at  Liile,  and  from 
thence  proceeds  to  Paris  ;  at  which  place  he  carries  his  reader 
to  the  king  of  France's  library,  to  the  ferious  and  comic  opera, 
to  the  concert  fpirituel,  the  playhoufe,  the  Boulevard,  to  a 
private  concert,  and  to  feveral  churches.  From  thence  he 
proceeds  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons  to  Geneva.  Near  which 
4  place 
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^i<)ce  he  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Voltaire  ;  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  this  celebrated  writer,  and  of  Fcrney,  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  is  entertaining. 

At  Geneva  Dr.  Burney  meets  with  M.  Serre,  art  ingenious 
theorili,  and  with  M.  Fritz,  a  celebrated  compofer  and  per- 
former on  the  violin. 

At  Turin,  he  gives  a  very  interefting  and  animated  account 
of  the  two  Bezozzi's,  whom  he  vifited  and  heard  perform  X 
has  an  irttei'view  and  converfation  with  the  learned  Padre  Bec- 
caria,  fo  well  known  in  England  by  his  writings  on  Eleftricityi 
and  gives  fome  account  of  the  kirig  of  Sardinia's  chapel,  and 
of  the  theatres. 

We  find  ourfelves  induced,  by  the  novelty  of  the  fabjedl, 
to  indulge  our  readers  with  more  frequent  and  diffafive  extrafts 
fiom  this  entertaining  narrative  :  and  we  cannot  pafs  by  {q  capi- 
tal a  city  as  Milan,  wholly  unnoticed. 

*  MILAN,  fiut  what  T  was  moft  curious  after*  here,  wis  th^ 
Amhrofian  chant  or  church  fervice,  whifch  Is  peculiar  to  Milan,  af- 
ter the  manner  inftituted  by  St.  Amhrofe,  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Roman,  or  that  of  St.  Gregory.'^ — 

*  Friday,  July  17.  After  hearing  the  fervice  chanted  iri  the  Am- 
broftan  manner;  peculiar  to  this  place,  I  was  introduced  to  Signer 
Jean  Andre  Fioroni,  Maeftro  di  Capella  at  the  great  church,  who 
invited  me  into  the  orcheftra,  ftiewed  me  the  fervices  they  were 
jnll  going  to  Cng,  printed  on  wood,  in  four  parts,  the  cantus  and 
tenor  on  the  left  fide,  ahd  altus  et  bafius  on  the  right,  wiihout 
bars.  Out  of  this  one  book,  after  the  tone  was  given  by  the  or- 
ganift,  the  whole  four  parts  were  fung  without  the  organ.  There 
Was  one  boy,  and  three  cailrati  for  the  foprano  and  conti**alto, 
with  two  tenors  and  two  bafes,  under  the  dire6fion  of  Signor  Fio- 
roni, who  beat  the  time,  and  now  and  then  fung.  Thefe  fervices 
were  compofed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  Maef- 
tro di  Capella  of  the  Duomo>  and  are  much  in  the  ftile  of  our  fer- 
vices of  that  time,  confifting  of  good  harmony,  ingenious  points 
and  contrivances,  but  no  melody.  From  hence  I  went  home  with 
Signor  Fioroni,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  (hew  me  all  his  mufical 
curiofities,  (he  had  before  done  me  the  favour  to  {hew  me  thofe  in 
the  Sacrifly)  and  played  over  and  fung  to  me  a  whole  oratorio  oi" 
his  own  compofirion.  He  likewife  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  One 
of  his  own  fervices,  in  eight  parts  in  fcore,  for  two  choirs,  which 
I  begged  of  him,  in  order  to  convince  the  world,  that,  though  th* 
theatrical  Itile  and  that  of  the  church  are  now  much  the  famej 
when  inftruments  and  additional  fingers  are  employed,  yet  the  an- 
cient grave  If  ile  is  not  wholly  loft.' 

P.  86.  We  have  an  account  of  our  author^s  vilit  to  Padre 
Bofcovich,  at  his  obfervatory  in  the  Jefuits  College,  by  whom 
he  was  well  received,  and  entertained  with  a  curious  courfe 
of  experiments  in  optics,  &c.  after  which  we  have  the  follow- 
ing curious  relation. 

_  *  Saturday  n .  It  did  not  feem  fo«;gn  to  my  bulinefs  in  Italy  to 
vifit  the  Palazzo  Siraonetto,  a  mile  or  two  from  Milan,  to  hear  the 
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famous  echo,  about  whicli  travellers  have  faid  fo  much,  that  I 
rather  fufpefled  exaggeration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  doitrin-  of  reverberation  ;  I  (hall  reierve  the  at- 
tempt for  another  work  j  as  to  the  matter  of  fa(5l,  this  echo  is 
very  wonderful.  The  Simonetto  palace  is  near  no  other  building  ; 
the  country  all  around  is  a  dead  flat,  and  no  mountains  are  nearer 
than  thofe  of  Swiflerland,  which  are  upwards  of  thirty  miles  off. 
This  palace  is  now  uninhabited  and  in  ruin,  but  has  been  pretty  ; 
the  front  is  open,  vind  fupported  by  very  light  double  Ionic  pil- 
lars, but  the  echo  is  only  to  be  heard  behind  the  houfe,  which, 
next  to  the  garden  has  two  wings. 

Front. 


A — f^ 


A 


Garden. 

*  I.  The  bell  window  to  make  the  experiment  at.  a.  The  beft 
Vfindow  to  hear  the  echo  from.  3.  A4ead  wall  with  only  win- 
dows painted  upon  it,  frona  whence  the  repetition  feems  to  proceed. 

Now,  though  it  is  natural  to  uipofe  that  the  oppofite  walls  re- 
lief the  found,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  in  what  manner  j  as  the  form  of 
the  building  is  a  very  common  one,  and  no  other  of  the  fame  con- 
llru6lion,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  produces  the  fame  effe^l^s.  I 
made  experiments  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  fituation,  with  the 
■voice,  flow,  quick  ;  with  a  trumpet,  which  a  fervant  who  was  with 
me  founded  j  with  a  piftol,  and  a  mulquet,  and  always  found 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  echos,  that  the  more  quick  and  vio- 
lent the  percuiFion  of  the  air,  the  more  numerous  were  the  repe- 
titions J  which,  upon  firing  the  mufquet,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifty,  of  which  the  ftrength  feemed  regularly  to  diminifli,  and'the 
dillance  to  become  more  remote.  Such  a  mulical  canon  might  be 
contrived  for  one  fine  voice  here,  according  to  father  Kircher's 
method,  as  would  have  all  the  effeft  of  two,  three,  and  even  four 
voices.  One  blow  of  a  hammer  produced  a  very  good  imitation  of 
an  ingenious  and  praftifed  footman's  knock  at  a  London  door,  on 
a  vifiting  night.  A  llngle  ha  !  became  a  long  horfe-laugh;  and  a 
forced  note,  or  a  found  overblown  in  the  trumpet,  became  the 
moft  ridiculous  and  laughable  noife  imaginable/ — 

*  After  this  I  went  to  the  opera  houfe,  where  the  audience  was 
\xry  much  difappointed  j  the  firft  tenor,  and  only  good  finger  in 
it,  being  ill.  All  his  part  was  cut  out,  and  the  Baritono,  in  the 
chara6ler  of  a  blullering  old  father,  who  was  to  abufe  his  fon  vio- 
lently in  the  firft  fcene  and  fong-,  finding  he  had  no  fon  there,  gave 
a  turn  to  the  misfortune,  which  diverted  the  audience  very  much, 

and 
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and  made  them  fubmit  to  their  dlfappointment  with  a  better  grace 
than  they  woiHd  have  done  in  England;  for  inftead  of  his  fon,  he 
fell  foul  on  the  prompter,  who  here,  as  at  the  opera  in  England, 
pops  his  head  out  of  a  little  trap-door  on  the  ftage.  The  audience 
were  fo  delighted  with  this  attack  upon  the  prompter,  who  is  ever 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  their  pleafures,  that  they  encored  the  fong 
in  which  it  was  made.'— 

*  Monday  33.  This  morning  I  went  early  with  father  Moiana,, 
a  very  agreeable  Dominican,  to  the  Ambrofian  Library,  and  with 
fome  difficulty  got  a  light  of  two  or  three  very  ancient  manufcripts 
relative  to  my  purpofe,  and  of  the  pompous  edition  of  the  fervices 
performed  at  the  Duomo,  printed  in  four  vaft  volumes  in  folio, 
1619,  for  the  ufe  of  that  church  only.  The  printing  is  very  neat, 
upon  wood,  but  without  bars,  arid  confequently  not  in  fcore, 
though  the  parts  are  all  in  fight,  upon  oppofite  pages ;  foprano' 
and  tenor  on  the  firft,  and  alto  and  balTo  on  the  fecond  page :  I 
made  feveral  extrafts  from  all  thefe.  Signor  Oltrocchi,  the  libra- 
rian, began  to  be  more  communicative  than  at  firft.  One  of  the 
moft  ancient  books  he  (hewed  me  this  morning,  was  a  beautiful 
manufcript  of  the  ninth  century,  and  well  preferved.  It  is  a  mif- 
fal,  written  before  the  time  of  Guido,  at  lead  two  hundred  yearsj 
and  confequently  before  the  lines  ufed  by  that  monk  were  invented. 
The  notes  are  little  more  than  accents  of  different  kinds  pjit  over 
the  hymns.  I  met  with  a  noble  and  learned  churchman  here,  Don 
Triulzi,  a  perfon  very  much  in  years,  who  had  lludied  thefe  cha- 
racters, and  had  formed  fome  ingenious  conjectures  about  them.'—*. 

*  Tuefday  24.  This  morning  a  folemn  procefllon  pafl'ed  through 
the  llreets  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrofe  for  rain,  on  whicli  ac- 
count the  public  library  was  not  open,  which  was  a  great  difap- 
pointment  to  me,  being  the  laft  day  I  had  to  ftay  here  j  but  by  this 
tijne  my  letters  had  procured  me  the  notice  and  countenance  of 
Ms  exceirency  Count  Firmian,  the  Conte  Po,  il  Marchefe  Mena- 
foglio,  D.  Francefco  Carcano,  the  Abate  Bonelli,  and  others ; 
which  operated  like  magic  in  opening  doors  and  removing  diffi- 
culties ;  and  upon  my  prefenting  myfelf  at  the  Ambrofian  library 
with  the  Abate  Bonelli,  it  was  inftantly  opened  ;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  firft  time,  all  its  treafures  j  the  moft  curious  MSS.  were  now 
difplayed  ;  among  which  were  feveral  books  of  Petrarca's  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  own  hand-writing.  I  was  likewife  fliewn  fe- 
veial  very  ancient  MSS.  upon  papyrus,  well  preferved.  In  fliort, 
I  was  made  ample  amends  this  morning  for  former  difappoint- 
ments,  being  carried  into  a  room  containing  nothing  but  MSS.  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thoufand  volumes. 

From  kence  the  Abate  carried  me  to  Padre  Sacchi,  a  learned 
mufician  here,  as  to  theory  ;  he  has  publiffied  two  very  curious 
books,  relative  to  mufic,  which  I  had  before  purchafed.  He  re- 
ceived me  very  courteoully,  and  we  entered  deeply  into  co'nverfa- 
tion  on  the  fubjei^l  of  them  and  of  my  journey.  He  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  write  down  my  direction,  and  gave  me  great  encouragement 
to  write  to  him,  if  on  reading  his  books  1  met  with  any  diffi- 
culties.'— 

*  PADUA.  Th's  city  has  been  rendered  no  lefs  famous,  of  late 
years,  by  the  refidence  of  Tartini,  the  celebrated  compofer  and 
performer  on  the  violin,  than  in  ancient  times,  by  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  hiftorian  Livy.  But  Tartini  died  a  few  months 
before  my  arrival  here,  an  event  which  I  regarded  as  a  particu- 
lar  misfortuae  to  myfelf,  as  well  as  a  lols  to  the  whole  mulical 
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woildi  for  he  was  a  a  proftjiTor,  whom  I  was  not  more  dellioui 
to  bear  perform,  than  ambitious  to  converle  with.  I  v^fited  the 
ftreet  and  houie  where  he  had  lived  5  the  church  and  grave  where 
he  was  buried  \  his  buft,  his  fucccilbr,  his  executor,  and  every 
thing,  however  minute  and  trivial,  which  could  afford  me  the 
leaft  intelligence  concerning  his  lite  and  charafter,  with  the  zeal  of 
a  pilgrim  at  Mecca  :  and  "though,  fmce  his  death,  all  thefe  parti- 
culars are  become  hiftorical,  and  hardly  bt^long  to  the  prefent  liate 
of  muficj  yer  I  (hould  be  inclined  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a 
iketch  of  his  life,  if  my  books  and  papers  coUeded  in  the  Vene- 
tian ftate,  among  v\hich  are  the  materials  I  acquired  at  Padua 
concerning  Tartini,  were  arrived.  As  it  is,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that 
he  was  born  at  Pirano,  in  Illria,  in  11592  5  that,  in  his  early  youth, 
having  maniKeited  an  attachment  to  a  young  perfon,  who  was 
regarded  as  unworthy  ot  being  allied  to  his  family,  his  father  fhut 
him  up  5  and  during  his  confinement  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
mufical  inftruments,  in  order  to  divert  his  melancholy;  lb  that  it 
was  by  mere  accident  he  difcovered  in  himfeif  the  feeds  of  thofe 
talents  which  afterwards  grew  into  fo  much  eminence. 

*  M.dt  la  Lande  fays  he  had  from  his  own  mouth  the  following 
fingular  anecdote,  which  Ihews  to  what  degree  his  imagination 
was  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  compofition.  •'  Ke  dreamed  one 
night,  in  1713,  that  he  had  made  a  compa6^  with  the  Devil,  who 
promifed  to  be  at  his  fervice  on  all  occafions  ;  and  during  this  vifj^on 
every  thing  fucceeded  according  to  his  mind  ;  his  wifhes  were  pre- 
vented, and  his  defires  always  furpnlTed  by  the  alfittance  of  his 
new  fervant.  In  fliort,  he  imagined  he  gave  the  Devil  his  violin, 
in  order  to  difcover  what  kind  of  a  mufician  he  was;  when,  to 
his  great  .-.iioniniment,  he  heard  him  play  a  folo  fo  fmgularly 
beautiful,  and  executed  with  fuch  fuperior  talle  and  precifion,  that 
5t  furpaffed  all  he  had  ever  heard  or  conceived  in  his  life.  So 
great  was  his  furpriiis,  and  f*^  exquilite  his  delight  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  breathing.  He  awoke 
with  the  violence  of  this  fenfation,  and  inllantly  fezied  his  fiddle, 
in  hopes  of  expreffmg  what  he  had  jull  heard,  but  in  vain;  he, 
however,  then  compofed  a  piece,  which  is  perhaps,  the  belt  of  all 
his  works,  (he  called  it  th^  Devil's  Sonata)  but  it  was  fo  iuTerior 
to  what  his  flcep  had  produced,  that  he  declared  he  fliould  have 
broken  his  inftrument,  and  abandoned  mufic  forever,  if  he  could 
havefubfilted  by  any  other  n)(ians." 

*  He  married  early  a  wife  of  the  Xantippe  fort,  and  his  patience, 
upon  the  moft  trying  occafions  was  always  truly  Socratic.  He  had 
no  other  children  than  his  fcholars,  of  whom  his  care  was  con- 
ftantly  paternal.  Nardini,  his  firll,  and  favourite  pupil,  came  from 
Leghorn  to  fee  him  in  his  f.cknels,  and  attend  him  in  his  lalt 
moments,  with  true  filial  affection  and  tendcineh  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  played  but  littie,  except  at  ihe  church  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himlelf  fo  early 
as  the  year  1722,  where,  though  he  h.id  a  falary  of  four  hundrf^d 
ducats  a  year,  yet  his  attendance  was  only  required  on  great  telti- 
vals;  but  fo  ftrong  was  his  zeal  for  the  lervice  of  his  patron 
faint,  that  he  feldom  let  a  week  pafs  without  regaling  hirn  to  the 
utmoft  power  of  his  pailied  nei  vrs, 

*  He  died  univerfally  regretted  by  the  Patavinians,  wiio  had 
Jong  been  amufed  by  his  talent.s,  and  ediried  by  his  piety  and 
^ood  works.  To  his  excellencN  Count  Torre  Taxis  of  Venice,  his 
ichplaj-  and  prote^or,  he  bequeathed  his  MS.  raaficf  acd  to  the 
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profefTor  Padre  Colombo,  who  liad  long  been  his  friend  and  coun- 
fcllor,  he  left  the  care  of  a  polHiumous  work,  of  which,  though 
chiefly  mathematical,  the  theory  of  found  makes  a  coafiderable 
parr.' 

*  There  was  a  public  funiTtion  performed  for  him  at  Padua, 
March  -51,  1770,  at  which'  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  Abate  Francefco  Fanzago,  and  an  anthem  performed,  whi^h 
was  compofed  on  the  occafion  by  Si2;nor  P.  Maeftro  Vallott. 

*  His  merit,  both  as  a  compofer  and  performer,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  panegyric  here  :  I  (hall  only  %,  that  as  a  com- 
pofer, he  was  oive  of  the  few  original  geniufles  of  this  age,  who 
conftantly  dr€w  from  his  own  fource;  that  his  melody  was  full  of 
fire  and  fancy,  and  his  harmony,  thongh  learned,  yet  fimple  and 
pure  ;  and  as  a  performer,  that  his  flow  movements  evince  his 
tafte  and  exprcfllon,  and  his  lively  ones  his  great  hand.  He  was 
the  -firft  who  knew  and  tanght  the  power  of  the  bow  ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  finger-board  is  proved  by  a  thoufand  beautiful 
paflages,  to  which  that  alone  could  give  birth.  His  fcholar,  Nar- 
dini,  who  played  to  me  many  of  his  beft  folos,  as  I  thought,  s^xy 
well,  with  refpe<5l  to  corre6lnefs  and  exprelfion,  aflured  me  that 
his  dear  and  honoured  mafter,  as  he  conrtantly  called  him,  was  as 
much  fuperior  to  himfelf,  in  the  performance  of  the  fame  folos, 
both  in  the  pathetic  and  briHiant  parts,  as  lire  was  to  any  one  of 
his  fcholars. 

*  With  regard  to  the  complaint  made  by  common  readers,  of 
obfcurity  in  his  Tr^eatife  of  Mufic,  and  the  abufe  of  mathematifcs, 
of  which  he  is  accufed  by  men  of  fcience,  they  are  points  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  difcufs.  Perhaps  a  more  exa6l  charafterof 
thi?  work  cannot  be  given  than  that  of  M.  Roufleau,  who  fays, 
**  if  the  Syftiem  of  the  celebrated  Tartini  is  not  that  of  nature, 
it  is  at  leaft  that  of  which  the  p<-inciples  are  the  moft  fimple,  and 
from  which  all  the  laws  of  harmony  feera  to  arife  in  a  lefs  arbitrary 
ananner,  than  in  any  other  which  has  been  hitherto  publiflied,'' 
That  his  Syftem  is  full  of  new  and  ingenious  ideas,  which  could 
only  arife  from  a  fuperior  kKowkdge  in  his  art,  may  be  dif- 
covered  through  its  veil  of  obfcurity  j  and  his  friend  Padre  Co - 
kmibo  accounted  to  me  for  that  obfcurity  and  appearance  of  want 
of  true  Hicnce,  by  confeflTuig  that  Tartini,  with  all  the  parade  of 
figxiresj  aiid  folutions  of  problems,  was  no  mathematician,  and 
that  he  did  not  uiiderfl:and  common  arithmetic  well.  However, 
he  faw  more  than  he  could  exprefs,  by  terms  or  principles  borrowed 
from  any  other  fcience  5  and  though  neither  a  geom.etrician  or  an 
algebraift:,  he  had  a  facility  and  method  of  calculating  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  by  which  as  he  could  fatisfy  his  own  mind,  he  fuppofed 
he  could  infl:ru<a:  others.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the 
mifl:eries  of  the  fcience,  which  he  feems  to  have  known  intuitively, 
he  is  foraetimes  intelligible,  and  fometimes  otherwiCe ;  but  I  have 
iuch  an  opinion  of  Tartini's  per'Ctration  and  fagacity  in  his  mufical 
enquiries,  that  when  he  is  obfcure,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  occafioned 
either  by  his  aiming  too  much  at  conciienefs  in  explaining  him- 
felf, by  the  infufliciency  of  common  language  to  exprefs  uncotn- 
rnon  ideas,  or  that  he  foars  above  the  reach  of  my  conceptions; 
and  in  this  cafe  I  am  ready  to  apply  to  him  what  Socrates  faid  to 
Euripides,  upon  being  aflced  by  that  poet  how  he  liked  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus — '*  What  I  underftand  is  excellent,  which 
inclines  me  to  believe  that  what  I  do  not  underftand  is  excellent 
likewife."— 
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*  VENICE  — This  city  is  famous  for  its  confervatorios  or  mufical 
fchools,  of  which  it  has  four,  the  Ofpidale  della  Pieta,  the  Men- 
dicanti,  the  Incurabili,  and  the  Ofpidaletto  a  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
at  each  of  which  there  is  a  performance  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evening,  as  well  as  on  great  feflivals.  I  went  to  that  of  the 
Pieta,  the  evening  after  my  arrival,  Saturday,  Auguft  4.  The 
prefent  Maeftro  di  Capella  is  Signor  Furlanetti,  a  prieft,  and  the 
performers,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  are  all  girls }  the  organ, 
violins,  flutes,  violoncellos,  and  even  French  horns,  are  fupplicd 
by  tbele  females.  It  is  a  kind  of  Foundling  Hofpital  for  natural 
children,  under  the  proteilion  of  feveral  nobles,  citizens,  and 
merchants,  who,  though  the  revenue  is  very  great,  yet  contribute 
annually  to  its  fupport.  Thefe  girls  are  maintained  here  till  they 
are  married,  and  all  thofe  who  have  talents  for  mufic  are  taught 
by  the  beft  matters  of  Italy.  The  compofition  and  performance  I 
heard  to-night  did  not  exceed  mediocrity  ;  among  the  fingers  I 
could  difcover  no  remarkable  fine  voice,  or  performer  poflelVed  of 
great  tafte.  However,  the  inllruments  finifhed  with  a  fymphony, 
thefirll  movement  of  which,  in  point  of  fpirit,  was  well  written 
and  executed, 

*  On  Sunday  morning,  Auguft  5,  I  went  to  the  Greek  church, 
which  has  been  tolerated  here  ever  fince  rhe  time  of  Leo  X.  The 
fervice  is  pei  formed  in  the  Greek  language  j  the  epilUes  and  gofpels 
are  chanted  by  a  high-prieft  in  a  pulpit,  and  the  prayers  and  re- 
fponfes  are  fung  in  a  kind  of  melody  totally  different  from  any 
other  I  had  ever  heard  in  or  out  of  the  church.  In  this  there  is 
no  organ,  but  it  is  more  crowded  with  ornaments,  and  its  cere- 
monials are  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  Romifh  churches.' — 

*  In  thefe  hofpitals  (i.  e.  the  confervatorios)  many  of  the  girls 
£ng  in  the  counter  tenor  as  low  as  A  and  G,  which  enables  them 
always  to  keep  below  the  foprano  and  mezzo  foprano,  to  which 
they  flng  the  bafe;  and  this  items  to  have  been  long  pra^li fed  in 
Italy,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  exaniples  of  compofition  given  in  the 
old  writers,  fuch  as  Zarlino,  Glariano,  Kircher,  and  others,  where 
the  lowefl  part  of  the  three  is  often  written  in  the  counter- tenor 
clef.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  girls  at  the  Incurabili  deferves 
particular  attention. 

*  They  are  fcholars  of  fignor  Galuppi,  who  is  Maeftro  di  Capella 
of  this  Confervatorio  Unluckilv  when  I  arrived  there,  the  per- 
formance was  begun,  however,  I  had  only  loft  the  overture,  and 
pait  of  the  firft  air.  The  words  were  taken  from  three  or  four 
of  the  Pfalms  in  Latin,  from  the  hymn  Salve  Regina,  and  one  of  the 
Canticles  put  into  Latin  verfe,  and  in  dialogue.  I  knew  not  whe- 
ther I  was  moft  delighted  with  the  compofition,  or  with  the  execu- 
tion j  both  were  admirabje.  Signor  Buranello  has  preferved  all  his 
ftre  and  imagination  from  the  chill  blafts  of  Ruffia,  whence  he  is 
lately  returned.  This  ingenious,  entertaining,  and  elegant  com- 
pofition abounds  in  novelty,  in  fpirit,  and  indelicacy,  and  his  fcho- 
lars did  his  mufic  great  juftice.  Several  of  them  had  uncommon 
talents  for  finging,  particularly  the  Rota,  Pafqua  Roffi,  and  the 
Ortolani  ,  the  two  laft  fung  tne  canticle  in  dialogue.  The  over- 
ture, and  the  whole  of  this  laft  performance  were  for  two  orchef- 
tras.  In  the  overture,  which  was  full  of  pretty  palTages,  the  two 
blinds  echoed  each  other.  There  were  two  organs,  and  two  pair 
of  French  horns,    In  Ihoit,  I  was  extremely  entertained  by  this 
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performance,  and  the  whole  company,  which  was  very  numerous, 
ieemed  equally  pleafed.  The  young  fingers,  juil  mentioned  are 
abfolute  nightingales  j  they  have  a  facility  of  executing  difficult 
divifions  equal  to  that  of  birds.  They  did  fiich  things  in  that 
way,  Specially  the  Rota,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  at- 
tempted before.  The  able  mafter  was  difcoverable  in  all  the  ca- 
dences of  thefe  young  fubje6ls.  The  inftrumental  parts  were  very 
well  executed,  and  the  whole  indicated  a  fuperior  genius  in  the 
compofer  and  condudlor  of  the  performance.  This  mufic,  which 
was  of  the  higher  fort  of  theatric  ftile,  though  it  was  performed 
in  a  church,  was  jiot  mixed  with  the  church  fervice,  and  the  audi- 
ence fat  the  whole  time  as  at  a  concert ;  and,  indeed,  this  might 
be  called  a  Concerto  Spirituale  with  great  propriety.' — 

*  The  people  here,  at  this  feafon,  feem  to  begin  to  live  only  at 
midnight.  Then  the  canals  are  crowded  with  gondolas,  and  St. 
Mark's  fquare  with  company ;  the  banks  too  of  the  canals  are  ali 
peopled,  and  harmony  prevails  in  every  part.  If  two  of  the  com- 
mon people  walk  together  arm  in  arm,  they  feem  to  converfe  in 
fong ;  if  there  is  company  on  the  water,  in  a  gondola,  it  is  the 
fame ;  a  mere  melody,  unaccompanied  with  a  fecond  part,  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  this  city  :  all  the  ballads  in  the  ftreets  are  fung  ia 
duo.  Luckily  for  rae,  this  night,  a  barge,  in  which  there  was  an 
excellent  band  of  mufic,  confilling  of  violins,  flutes,  horns,  bafes, 
and  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  pretty  good  tenor  voice,  was  on  the 
great  canal,  and  flopped  very  near  the  houfe  where  I  lodged  }  it 
wns  a  piece  of  gallantry,  at  the  expence  of  an  Inamoratta,  in  order 
to  ferenade  his  millrefs.  Shakefpeare  fays  of  nodlurnal  mufic, 
"  Methinks  it  founds  much  fweeter  than  by  day* 

Silence  beftows  the  virtue  on  it — I  think 

The  nightingale,  if  fhe  fhould-fing  by  day, 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren." 

Whether  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  performing  this  mufic, 
gave  it  adventitious  and  collateral  charms,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
fay ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the  fymphonies  ieemed  to  me  to  be  ad- 
mirable, full  of  fancy,  full  of  fire;  the  paffages  well  contrafted  ; 
fometimes  the  graceful,  fometimes  the  pathetic  prevailed ,  and 
fometimes,  however  ftrange  it  may  be  thought,  even  noife  and 
fury  hajl  their  effect.  No  one  will  I  believe,  at  prefent,  deny  the 
neceflity  of  difcord  in  the  corapofition  of  mufic  in  parts  ;  it  feems 
to  be  as  much  the  eflfence  of  mufic,  as  fliade  is  of  painting  ;  not 
only  as  it  improves  and  meliorates  concord  by  oppofition  and 
comparifon,  but,  ftill  further,  as  it  becomes  a  neceffary  fliraulus 
to  the  attention,  which  would  languifh  over  a  fuccefiion  of  pure 
concords.  It  occafions  a  momentary  diftrefs  to  the  ear,  which, 
remains  unfatisfied,  and  even  uneafy,  till  it  hears  fomething  bet- 
ter;  for  no  mufical  phrafe  can  end  upon  a  difcord,  the  ear  mult 
be  fatisfied  at  lali.  Now,  as  difcord  is  allowable,  and  even  necef- 
farily  oppofed  to  concord,  why  may  not  noife,  or  a  feeming  jargon, 
be  oppofed  to  fixed  founds  and  harmonical  proportion  ?  Some  of  the 
difcords  in  modern  mufic,  unknown 'till  this  century,  are  what  the  ear 
can  but  juft  bear,  but  have  a  very  good  effed  as  to  contraft.  The 
fevere  laws  of  preparing  and  refolving  difcord,  may  be  too  much 
adhered  to  for  great  effefis  5  I  am  convinced,  that  provided  the 
car  be  at  length  made  amends,  there  are  few  diffonances  too  flrong 
for  it.     If,  for  inftance,  the  five  founds  c.  d.  e.  f.  g,  are  all  fliuck 
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at  the  fame  inftant  on  the  harplichord,  provided  the  d  and  the  ^ 
are  taken  foon  oif,  and  the  three  others  remain,  the  ear  will  not 
/ufFer  mnch  by  the  firft  fliock.  Or,  ftill  further  9  if,  inilead  of  the 
five  founds  above-mentioned,  the  following*  are  ftrnck;  c.  d.  i|;l^. 
e.  f  >^.  g.  and  the  d  and  f^  are  not  held  on  (o  long  as  the  reit,  all 
vill  end  to  the  fatisfaiVion  of  the  offended  ear.' 

Our  author  then  gives  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the 
learned  Abate  Martini,  who  \\^(\  travelled  into  Greece,  and 
had  there  made  many  enquiries  concerning  the  mufic  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  in  hopes  it  would  throw  (ome  light  upon  that 
of  the  ancients. 

•  9th.  I  had  this  afternoon  another  long  converfation  with  the 
fame  learned  gentleman,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  bring  his  ma- 
mifcript  papers  concerning  Greek  mufic,  and  to  defire  my  accept- 
ance of  them.  I  could  not  help  regarding  this  prefent  as  a  valu- 
able acquifition,  for  though  the  materials  it  contained  were  too 
ft^  for  his  original  purpofe  of  forming  a  book,  they  appeared 
likely  to  be  of  importance  in  the  courle  of  a  work,  in  which  it  is 
propofcd  to  treat  not  only  of  .ancient  mufic,  but  of  the  national  mufic 
of  moft  parts  of  the  world,  from  whence  fpecimens,  or  accounts 
■well  authenticated  can  be  iiad.  The  Abate  has,  however,  colle6Ved 
a  fct  of  apoththegms  or  proverbs,  which  he  intends  to  publiOi,  and 
"which  will  dilcover  the  manners  and  mifery  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
perhaps  more  effe6fually  than  any  other  work  could  do.' — 

•  11th.  This  afternoon  I  went  again  to  the  Pieta ;  there  was 
i>ot  much  company,  and  the  girls  played  a  thoufand  tricks  in 
ijnging,  particularly  in  the  duets,  where  there  was  a  trial  of  (kill 
and  of  natural  powers,  as  who  could  go  higheft,  lowell,  fwell  a 
note  the  longeil,  or  run  divifions  with  the  greateit  rapidity.  They 
always  rtnilh  with  a  lymphonyj  and  lait  Wednefday  they  played 
one  by  Sarte,  which  I  had  before  heard  in  England,  at  the  opera. 
»)f  the  Olimpiade.  The  band  here  is  certainly  very  powerful,  as 
There  are  in  the  hofpital  above  a  thoufand  girls,  and  out  of  thefe 
there  are  feventy  muficiaus,  vocal  and  inltrumental  ;  at  each  of  the 
other  three  hofpitals  there  are  not  above  forty,  as  I  was  informed 
by  fignor  L'Atilla,  which  are  chofen  out  of  about  a  hundred  or- 
phans, as  the  original  eltabliHiment  requires.  But  it  has  been 
known  that  a  child,  with  a  fine  voice,  has  been  taken  into  thefe 
)iofpitals  before  it  was  beieaved  of  father  or  mother.  Children  are 
fometimes  brought  hither  to  be  educated  from  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  Venetian  Itate,  upon  thf;  continent  j  from  Padua,  Veiona, 
Brefcia,  and  even  from  other  places,  Itill  more  diftant ;  for  Fran- 
celca  Gabrieli  came  from  Kerrara,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Fer- 
rarefe.  The  Confervatorio  of  the  Pieta  has  heretofore  been  the 
moft  celebrated  for  its  band,  and  the  Mendicanti  for  voices  ;  but 
in  the  Yoices  time  and  accident  may  occafion  great  alterations  \  the 
malter  may  give  a  celebrity  to  a  fchool  of  this  kind,  both  by  hi* 
compofitions  and  abilities  in  teaching  \  and  as  to  yoices,  nature 
may  fometimes  be  more  kind  to  the  fubjeils  of  one  hofpital  than 
another;  but  as  the  number  is  greater  at  the  Pieta  than  at  the 
reft,  and  coniequently  the  chances  of  fuperior  qualifications  more, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  this  liofpital  will  in  general  have  the 
beft  band  and  the  belt  voices.  At  prefent,  the  great  abilities  of 
fignor  Galuppi  are  confpicuous  in  the  performances  at  the  Incura- 
bili,  which  is,  in  point  of  mufic,  finging,    auvi   orcheftra,  in  my 
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opinion,  Tuperior  to  the  reft.  Next  to  that,  the  Ofpedaletto  takes 
place  of  the  other  two  -,  fo  that  the  Pieta  Teems  to  enjoy  the  repa- 
ration of  being  the  bell  fchool,  not  for  what  it  does  now,  but  for 
what  it  has  do'ne,  heretofore' — 

*  Of  thefe  young  fingers  (i.  e.  the  girls  at  the  Incurabili)  I  have 
fpoken  rather  warmly  before,  but  in  this  performance  they  dif- 
covered  ftill  new  talents  and  new  cultivation.  Their  nuiiic  of  to- 
night was  rather  more  grave  than  that  which  I  had  heard  before, 
and  I  thought  they  were  more  firm  in  it;  that  their  intonations 
were  more  exadt,  and,  as  more  time  was  allowed  for  it,  a  greater 
volume  of  voice  by  the  two  principal  fubje6ls  was  throv^n  out. 
But  in  their  cloffs,  1  know  not  which  allonilhed  me  moft,  the  com- 
pafs  of  voice,  variety  of  paffages,  or  rapidity  of  execution  ;  ind2ed 
all  were  fuch  as  would  have  merited  and  received  great  applaufe  in 
the  firft  operas  of  i  urope.'— • 

*  From  hence  I  went  to  the  Ofpedaletto,  where  the  mufic  and 
muficians  fpoke  a  different  language.  The  performance  was 
a.  Latin  oratorio  ;  Machabaeorum  Mater  ;  the  mulic  was  by 
Signor  Sacchini;  there  were  fix  chara61ers  in  it,  the  principal 
was  performed  by  Francefca  Gabrieli :  it  was  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  firft  was  over  before  I  arrived,  for  which  I  was  very 
lorry,  as  what  lemained  delighted  me  extremely,  both  as  to 
the  compofition,  which  was  excellent,  and  the  finging  which  had 
infinite  merit.  When  I  entered  the  church  the  Ferrarefe  was 
fpeaking  an  admirable  accompanied  recitative  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  is  feldom  heard  ;  it  was  terminated  by  a  Bravura  air,  with  a  pa- 
thetic fecond  part  in  Jomelli's  oratorio  ftyle,  but  by  no  means  in 
bis  paffages ;  there  was  then  a  recitative  and  flow  air  by  Laura 
Conti,  who  is  poflefled  of  no  great  power  of  voice  ;  it  is  a  mere 
voce  di  camera ;  but  ftie  has  infinite  expreifion  and  tafte,  and 
fharmed  me  in  a  difterent  way  :  then  followed  another  recitative, 
and  after  it  a  duet,  which  was  truly  fublime ;  it  was  extremely 
■well  executed  by  Domenica  Pafquati  and  Ippolita  Santi ;  upon  the 
whole,  Signor  Sacchini  rifes  in  my  opinion,  and  according  to  my 
feelings  and  intelligence  he  is  the  fecond  in  Venice,  having  no 
Superior  there  but  Signor  Galuppi  The  finging  I  heard  at  this 
hofpital  to-night  would,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mendicanti,  I  am 
certain,  receive  great  applaufe  in  the  firlt  opera  of  Europe.' 

P.  176.  We  have  an  account  of  our  author's  vifit  to  fignor 
Galuppi,  with  a  charader  of  that  celebrated  compofer;  after 
which  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

*  This  evening,  in  order  to  make  myfelf  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  confervatorios,  and  to  finifli  my  raufical  en- 

uiries  here,  I  obtained  permiflion  to  be  admitted  into  the  mulic 
chool  of  the  Mendicanti,  and  was  favoured  with  a  concert,  which 
was  performed  wholly  on  my  account,  and  lafted  two  hours,  by 
the  beft  vocal  and  inftrumental  performers  of  this  hofpital  :  it  was 
really  curious  to  fee,  as  well  as  to  hear  every  part  of  this  excel- 
lent concert,  performed  by  females,  violins,  tenors,  bafes,  harpfi- 
chord,  French  horns,  and  even  double  bafes ;  and  there  was  a 
priorefs,  a  perfon  in  years,  who  prefided  :  the  firft  violin  was  very 
well  played  by  Antonia  Cubli,  of  Greek  extraftion ;  the  harpfi- 
chord  fometimes  by  Francefca  Rofii,  maeftra  del  coro,  and  fome- 
times  by  others;  thefe  young  perions  frequently  change  inftru- 
ments.  The  finging  was  really  excellent  in  different  ftiles  ;  Laura 
Rilegari  and  Giacoraa  Frari,  had  very  powerful  voices,  capable  of 
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filling  a  large  theatre  ;  thefe  fung  bravura  fongs,  and  capital 
fcenes  felefted  from  Italian  operas  j  and  Francefca  Tomj,  fifter  to 
the  Abate  of  that  name,  and  Antonia  Lucuvich,  whofe  voices 
were  more  delicate,  confined  thcmfelves  chiefly  to  pathetic  fongs, 
of  tafle  and  exprefiion.  The  whole  was  very  judicioufiy  mixed  j 
no  two  airs  of  a  fort  followed  each  other,  and  .there  feemed  to  be 
great  decorum  and  good  difcipline  obfcrved  in  every  particular  j 
for  thefe  admirable  performers,  who  are  of  different  ages,  all  be- 
havfid  with  great  propriety,  and  feemed  to  be  well  educated.  It 
was  here  that  the  two  celebrated  female  performers,  the  Archia- 
pate,  now  Signora  Guglielmi,  and  Signora  Maddalena  Lombardini 
Sirmen,  who  have  received  fuch  great  and  jufl  applaufein  England, 
bad  their  mufical  inltru(5iions.  If  I  could  have  ftaid  a  few  days 
longer  at  Venice,  I  mignt  have  enjoyed  the  fame  kind  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  orher  three  confervatorios,  having  been  tempted 
to  continue  there  by  fuch  an  offer  from  a  friend  who  had  intereft 
iufBcient  to  procure  me  a  fight  of  the  interior  difcipline  of  thefe 
admirable  mufical  feminaries ;  and  I  declined  this  obliging  off'er 
with  the  greater  rcluilance,  as  there  is  not  in  Italy,  any  eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  fame  kind;  but  being  willing  to  divide  the  time  I  had 
allowed  myfelf  for  the  enquiries  I  had  to  make  there  as  equally 
as  polTible,  I  refilled  that  temptation  as  well  as  feveral  other  offers 
with  which  I  was  honoured,  from  fome  of  the  principal  nobility, 
of  being  admitted  to  their  private  concerts ;  and  thus  far  for  the 
honour  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  muft  fay,  that  I  met 
with  the  politeft  treatment,  and  greateft  encouragement  and  af- 
fiftance  imaginable,  wherever  T  ftopt.  At  Venice  my  expedlations 
were  greatly  furpafftd,  as  I  had  always  been  told  that  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  better  fort,  wtv^  referved  and  difficult  of 
accefs.* 

We  have  been  the  more  diffufe  in  our  extrafls  relative  to 
thefe  Confervatorios  at  Venice,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
the  fubjeft  is  wholly  new  to  the  Englifh  reader. — We  are  con- 
vinced we  need  make  no  apology  on  this  head, 

[   To  he  continued.   ] 


IV.  Ob/ervations  concerning  the  DiftinSion  of  Ranks  in  Sociely.  By 
John  Millar,  E/j.  Projfffor  of  La^vs  in  the  Uni-verfiiy  of  Glal^ 
gow,     \to,  g/.      Murray. 

"^TO  ftudy  is  more  inftru.f\ive  or  entertaining  than  that  which 
••■^  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind;  and  this  knowledge 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  exa^l  acquaintance  with  their  hif- 
fory.  If  we  form  conclufions,  with  regard  to  the  powers  and 
difpofitions  of  the  human  mind,  without  having  recourfe  'to 
hil^ory,  all  our  fpecalations  will  be  vain  and  fruitlefs  ;  and  if 
we  read  hifioiy  with  any  other  view  than  to  thrcv/  light  upon 
the  manners  of  men,  and  to  afford  matter  for  political  and 
moral  conclufions,  we  may  be  amufed,  but  can  receive  no  im- 
portant inftruftion.  * 
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The  author,  whofe  work  is  now  under  our  confideration, 
has,  with  great  ability,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  given  us  a 
view  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  men,  with  regard  to  fe- 
veral  important  particulars,  from  their  rudefl  ftate  to  their 
higheft  improvement  in  civih"zed  fociety.  A  careful  perufal  of 
many  valuable  hiftorical  monuments  has  furnilhed  him  with  a 
variety  of  facts,  and  on  thcfe  he  has  founded  his  obferva- 
tions. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Preface  to  his  book,  that  man  is  every 
where  the  fame,  and  has  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country, 
adled  upon  the  fame  principles  ;  but  that  there  is  notwith- 
ftanding  an  amazing  diverfity  in  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  and  even  of  the  fame  country  at  different  periods ; 
that  it  is  an  ufeful,  as  well  as  an  entertaining  fpeculation,  to 
jnvefligate  the  caufes  of  this  diverfity,  and  to  point  cut  what 
are  the  peculiar  circumllances  which  occafion  the  behaviour 
of  different  nations,  and  what  it  is  that  leads  men,  who,  in 
every  age,  are  guided  by  the  fame  univerfal  principles,  to  exert 
them  in  fo  many  various  (hapes,  and  to  adopt  fuch  oppofite 
laws  and  cuf^oms. 

Mr.  Millar  divides  his  book  into  five  chapters  ;  the  titles  of 
thefe  are  as  follow.  1.  Of  the  Rank  and  Condition  of  Wo- 
men in  different  Ages.  2.  Of  the  Jurifdidion  of  a  Father 
over  his  Children.  3.  Of  the  Authority  of  a  Chief  over  an 
extenfivc  Society,  and  the  Advancement  of  a  People  in  Civili- 
zation and  Refinement.  Chap.  5.  Of  the  Condition  of  Ser- 
vants in  different  Parrs  of  the  World. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  fubjeds,  the  ingenious  author  con- 
fiders  what  have  been  the  ideas  of  men  in  different  ages  ; 
what  particular  cuftoms  and  ufages  have  prevailed,  what  may 
have  been  the  caufes  of  thefe  various  cufloms  and  ufages,  and 
what  leads  men  to  a  gradual  change  of  manners,  and  to  ad- 
vance by  one  ftep  to  another,  from  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and 
barbarity  to  a  ftate  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

In  his  Preface,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  pfefents 
us  with  a  j^eneral  view  of  the  nature  and  intention  of  his  work  ; 
and  likewife,  gives  a  fuccinft  enumeration  of  the^  feveral  parti- 
culars of  which  he  propofes  to  treat. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  he  confiders  the  origin  of  marriage,  and 
the  chief  regulations  which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
it.  He  obferves,  that  in  rude  and  early  ages,  the  paffions  of 
fex  never  arofe  to  a  very  great  height ;  that  among  the  men 
there  is  no  prediledion  of  one  woman  above  another,  and 
that  the  women,  in  general,  are  treated  with  no  fort  of  ref- 
peft,  but  are  in  molt  cafes  reduced  under  that  authority  which 
the  ftrong  are  able  to  exercife  over  the   weak.     The  different 
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caufes  of  this  are  pointed  out,  and  the  whole  is  ill ufi rated  h^ 
a  great  variety  of  very  cUrious   fads   from   authors  who   have 
vritten  at  different  times,  and  who   have  given  accounts  of 
countries  the  moft  diftant  and  remote  from  each  other. 

Having  confidered  ihe  ftate  of  the  women  in  a  fimple  and 
barbarous  age,  when  men  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifliing  ; 
Mr.  Millar  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  way  it  is  improved 
by  the  gradual  advancement  of  lociety  in  civilization  and  opu- 
lence. He  obferves,  that  the  invention  of  taming  and  paf- 
turing  of  cattle,  produces  many  important  regulations  in  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people  ;  that  wherever  a  man  is  re- 
gularly fupplied  with  food,  and  is  provided  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  he  naturally  aims  at  an  improvement  in  his  manner  of 
living  ;  and  that,  having  obtained  the  gratifications  moft  ef- 
fential  to  his  fuflenance,  he  is  led  to  the  purfuit  of  others 
which  may  render  his  fituation  more  eafy  and  comfortable; 
that  among  thefe  the  enjoyments  which  are  derived  from  the 
intercourfe  of  the  fexes  claim  a  principal  (hare,  and  become 
an  objeft  of  attention  ;  and  hence  the  different  arts  and  occu- 
pations, which  are  fuited  to  the  female  charader,  are  raifed  in 
the  eftimation  of  men,  and  have  an  influence  in  procuring 
refpedl  to  the  fair  fex,  and  in  promoting  their  rank  and  con* 
iequence.  The  introdudion  of  wealth,  and  in  piirticular  the 
acquifition  of  landed  property  for  the  purpofe  of  agriculture, 
it  is  farther  obferved,  by  giving  birth  to  a  diftindion  of  ranks, 
by  occafioning  a  rivalfliip  and  an  oppofition  of  intereft  between 
difi^erent  families,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  interrupt  the  free 
intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  and  this  by  rendering  it  diflicult  for 
th\2  men  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes,  and  by 
heightern'ng  the  palfion,  incrcafes  the  refped  which  they  pay 
to  the  fair  fcx,  and  leads  to  a  higher  degree  of  delicacy  and 
refinement. 

Thefe  obfervatir.ns  are  illuflrated  at  great  length,  and  a  va- 
riety of  fads  are  flated  in  fupport  of  them. 

Upon  this  part  of  his  fubjed,  our  author  is  naturally  led  to 
confider  the  caufes  of  the  high  notions  of  military  honour,  and 
the  romantic  love  and  gallantry  which  diftinguifned  what  are 
ufiially  called  the  ages  of  chivalry.  In  order  to  give  our  rea- 
ders a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner  of  writing,  we  fhall 
tranfcribe  what  he  fays  upon  this  head. 

*  The  acquifition  of  extenfive  property  in  land,  fays  he,  the  jea- 
loufy  arifiiig  from  the  diilindion  of  ranks,  and  the  animofities 
and  feuds  which  are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  independent  fmillies,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with 
much  more  remarkable  confequences  among  thofe  barbarous  na- 
tions who,  about  the  fifth  century,  invaded  the  Roman  empire, 

and 
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'SivA  afterwards  fettled  in  the  different  provinces  which  they  had 
conquered. 

•  As  thofe  nations  were  fmall,  and  as  they  acquired  an  extenfive 
territory,  the  feveral  tribes  or  families  of  which  they  were  coin- 
pofed  (preiui  themielves  over  the  country,  and  were  permitted  to 
occupy  very  large  eftates.  Particular  chieftains  or  heads  of  fa- 
milies became  great  and  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  wealth, 
which  enabled  them  to  maiutain  a  numerous  train  of  dependents 
and  followers.  Being  neither  acquainted  with  arts  and  civilization, 
nor  reduced  under  fubjedtion  to  any  regular  government,  they 
lived  in  the  conllant  exercife  of  thofe  mutual  depredations  and  ho- 
ftilities  which  are  natural  to  independent  tribes  of  barbarians,  and 
which  might  be  expeiSi^ed  from  the  vaft  opulence  and  ambition 
of  neighbouring  propiietors.  In  this  fituation  they  remained, 
with  little  variation,  near  a  thoufand  years ;  during  which  the 
fame  caufes  continued  to  operate  in  forming  the  charafter  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  gave  rife  to  a  fet  of  cuftoms  and  in- 
ftltutions  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  any  other  age  or 
country. 

*  The  high  notions  of  military  honour,  and  the  romantic  love 
and  galantry  by  which  thofe  nations  were  fo  much  diilinguifhed, 
appear  to  have  been  equally  derived  from  thoiis  particular  cir- 
cumilances. 

<  The  men  of  that  age  being  almoft  continually  employed  in 
^yar,  were  led  to  acquire  fuch  habits  as  rendered  them  in  a  great 
Hieafure  infenfible  to  danger,  and  capable  of  fupporting  the  fa- 
tigue and  hardships  to  which  they  v/ere  fo  frequently  expofed.  In 
their  various  enterprizes  they  had  often  occafion  to  difplay  their 
ftrength  or  their  valour,  and  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  thofe  military  exploits  which  were  admired  and  ap- 
plauded bjr  their  companions.  To  gain  a  charafter  in  this  refpedt 
was  therefore  the  aim  of  every  individual  5  and,  among  perfons 
who  afpired  to  luperior  rank  and  influence,  was  even  preferred 
to  the  profpcft  of  enriching  themielves  with  plunder.  They 
fought  merely  to  eilablifh  a  reputation  in  arms,  and  aife6led  to 
look  upon  every  inferior  coufideration  as  mean  and  ignoble.  They 
difdained  to  praftife  unfair  means  in  order  to  gain  a  vi<5tory,  or  to 
infult  and  opprefs  an  enen^ky  whom  they  had  fubdued.  According 
to  thefe  notions  of  honour  they  regulated  their  whole  manner  of 
fighting  }  and  laid  down  certain  rules  and  maxims  by  which  the 
gentry  were  directed  in  all  their  military  tranfaftions,  and  frohi 
which  they  were  never  allowed  to  deviate  without  bringing  an  in- 
delible Itain  upon  their  charafter. 

*  As  the  attention  of  thofe  nations  was  fo  generally  turned  to 
the  military  profeflion,  it  was  natural  that  even  in  times  of  peace 
their  fports  and  amufements  fliould  be  fuch  as  had  a  relation  to 
that  employment,  and  tended  to  improve  their  warlike  accom- 
plilhments.  Thofe  who  belonged  to  different  tribes  of  families 
were  dilpofed  to  boaft  of  their  prowefs  j  and,  when  not  engaged 
in  actual  hoftilities,  were  acculloraed  to  challenge  one  ajiother  to 
contend  in  exercifes,  by  which  they  might  difplay  their  fuperior 
fkill,  their  valour,  and  their  a<51ivity.  Hence  the  origin  of  joufts 
and  tournaments;  thofe  images  of  war,  which  were  frequently 
exhibited  by  men  of  rank  and  diftin6lion,  and  which  tended  ftill 
farther  to  improve  thofe  nice  punftilios  of  behaviour  that  were 
commonly  pra<Slifed  by  the  military  people  in  every  conteft  or 
quarrel  in  which  they  had  occafion  to  be  engaged. 

*  From 
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From  this  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  art  of  war  be- 
came the  ftudy  of  every  one  who  was  defirous  of  maintaining  the 
chara6ter  of  a  gentleman.  The  youth  were  early  initiated  in  the 
profeilion  of  arms,  and  ferved  a  fort  of  apprenticefiiip  under  per- 
lons  of  rank  and  experience.  The  young  Yquire  became  in  reality 
the  fervant  of  that  leader  to  whom  he  had  attached  hiaiifelf,  and 
whcfe  virtues  were  fet  before  him  as  the  model  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate.  He  was  taught  to  perform  with  cafe  and  dex- 
terity thofe  exercifes  which  were  either  ornamental  or  ufeful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  endtavoured  to  acquire  thofe  talents  and  ac- 
compliftiments  which  were  thought  fuitable  to  his  profeflion.  He 
was  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  check  the  infolent,  to 
reftrain  the  oppreflbr,  to  proteft  the  weak  and  defencelefs  ;  to  be- 
have with  franknefs  and  humanity  even  to  an  enemy,  with  mo- 
defty  and  politenefs  to  all.  According  to  the  proficiency  which  ' 
be  had  made,  he  was  proportionably  advanced  in  rank  and  cha- 
rvL&er,  and  was  honoured  with  new  titles  and  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  oF  knighthood;  a 
dignity  which  even  the  greatell  potentates  were  ambitious  of  ac- 
quiring, as  it  was  fuppofv-d  to  diftinguifli  a  perfon  who  had  ob- 
tained the  molt  complete  military  education,  and  who  had  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  thofe  particular  qualities  which 
were  then  univerfally  admired  and  refpefted. 

*  The  lituation  of  mankind  in  thofe  periods  had  alfo  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  heighten  and  improve  the  paflion  between  the  fexes. 
It  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  thofe  opulent  chiefs,  who  were  Co 
often  at  variance,  and  who  maintained  a  conitant  oppofition  to 
each  other,  would  allow  any  fort  of  familiarity  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  members  of  their  refpe6tive  families  Retired  in  their 
own  calries,  and  furrounded  by  their  numerous  vaflTals,  they  looked 
upon  their  neighbours  either  as  inferior  to  them  in  rank,  or  as 
enemies,  againtt  whom  they  were  obliged  to  be  conftantly  upon 
their  guaid.  They  behaved  to  each  other  with  that  ceremonious 
civility  which  the  laws  of  chivalry  required ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
with  that  referve  and  caution  which  a  regard  to  their  own  fafety 
made  it  neceflary  for  them  to  obferve.  The  young  knight  as  he 
marched  to  the  tournament  faw  at  a  diftance  the  daughter  of  the 
chieftain  by  whom  the  (how  was  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  even 
with  difficulty  that  lie  could  obtain  accefs  to  her,  in  order  to  de- 
clare the  fentiments  with  which  flie  had  infpired  him.  He  was.en- 
tertained  by  her  relations  with  that  cold  refpe6t  which  demonllrated 
their  unwillingnefs  to  contract  an  alliance  with  him.  The  lady 
Jherfelf  was  taught  to  affume  the  pride  of  her  family,  and  to  think 
that  no  perfon  was  worthyof  her  affeclion  who  did  not  pofl'efs  the 
moft  exalted  rank  and  charafter.  To  have  given  way  toa  fudden 
inclination  would  have  difcraced  her  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all 
her  kindred  5  and  it  was'only  by  a  long  courfe  of  attention,  and 
of  the  moft  refpe6lful  fervice,  that  the  lover  could  hope  for  any  fa- 
vour from  his  miftrefs. 

«  The  barbarous  ftate  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  the  inju- 
ries to  which  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  thoi'e  of  the  weaker  fex, 
were  frequently  expofed,  gave  ample  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  mili- 
tary talents ;  and  the  knight  who  had  nothing  to  do  at  home  was 
encouraged  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  court  to 
another,  in  queft  of  adventures  j  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance b'S  reputation  in  arms,  and  to  recommend  iiimfelf  to  the 
fair  of  vvhoiu  he  was  enamoured,  by  fightins  ^'i^^  every  perloii 
5  who 
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Vyho  was  io  inconfiderate  as  to  difpute  her  unrivalled  beauty,  vir- 
tue, or  perfonal  accomplUhments.  Thus,  while  his  thoughts  vvtrr^ 
conftantly  fixed  upon  the  fame  objeft,  and  while  his  imagination, 
intlamed  by  abfence  and  repeated  difappointments,  was  employed 
in  heightening  all  thole  charms  by  which  his  deiires  were  conti- 
nually excited,  his  paflion  was  at  length  wrought  up  to  the 
higheft  pitch  ;  and  uniting  with  the  love  of  fame,  became  the 
ruling  and  governing  principle  of  his  condu6l,  and  gave  a  parti- 
cular turn  and  direction  to  all  his  fentiments  and  opinions- 

*  As  there  were  many  perluns  in  the  fame  fituation,  fo  they 
were  naturally  infpired  with  fimilar  fentiments.  Rivals  to  one 
another  in  military  glory,  they  were  often  competitors,  as  Milton 
cxprefleth  it,  ♦'  to  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend  j"  and  the 
f:\me  emulation  which  difpokd  them  to  aim  at  pre-eminence  in  the 
one  refpedt,  excited  them  with  no  lefs  eagernefs  to  difpute  the 
preference  in  the  other.  Their  difpofitions  and  manner  of  think- 
ing became  falhionable,  and  were  gradually  ditfufed  by  the  force 
of  education  and  example.  To  be  in  love  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  necelTary  qualifications  of  a  knight;  and  he  was  no  lefs 
ambitious  of  (howing  his  conltancy  and  rideliry  to  his  millrefs, 
than  of  difplaying  his  military  virtues.  He  afl'umed  the  title  of 
her  flave,  or  lervant.  By  this  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  every 
combat  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  fuppofed 
to  redound  to  her  honour,  not  lefs  than  to  his  own*  If  (he  had 
beltowed  upon  him  a  prefent  to  be  worn  in  the  field  of  battle  in 
token  of  her  regard,  it  was  confidered  as  a  fure  pledge  of  vi^lory, 
and  as  laying  upon  him  the  ftrongelt  obligation  to  aiSt  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  render  him  worthy  of  the  favour  which  he  had 
received. 

*  The  fincere  and  faithful  paflion,  the  diftant  fentimental  at- 
tachment, which  commonly  occupied  the  heart  of  every  warrior, 
and  which  he  profefTed  up  )n  all  occafions,  was  naturally  produc-^ 
tive  of  the  utmoft  purity  of  manners,  and  of  great  refpe<5t  and  ve- 
neration for  the  female  fex.  Perfbns  who  made  a  point  of  de- 
fending the  reputation  and  dignity  of  that  particular  lady  to 
"whom  they  were  devoted,  became  thereby  extremely  cautious  and 
delicate;  left,  by  any  infinuation  whatever,  they  ihould  hurt  the 
chara6ter  of  another,  and  be  expofed  to  the  juft  cenfure  and  re- 
fentment  of  thofe  by  whom  (lie  was  protected.  A  woman  who 
deviated  fo  far  from  the  eftablilhed  maxims  of  the  age  as  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  challity,  was  indeed  deferted  by  eveiy  body,  and 
was  therefore  univerfally  contenmed  and  infulted.  Bat  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  ilri6l  rules  of  virtus,  and  maintained  an  unble- 
mifhed  reputation,  were  treated  like  beings  of  a  fuperior  order. 
The  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies  was  one  of  the  firft  lelTons  in- 
culcated upon  every  young  perfon  who  was  initiated  into  the  mi- 
litary profeiricn.  He  was  inftruited  with  care  in  all  thofe  form3 
of  behaviour  which,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  galantry 
and  politenefs,  were  fettled  with  the  moil  frivolous  exaftnefs.  He 
was  frequently  put  under  the  tuition  of  fome  matron  of  rank  and 
diftinftion,  who  in  this  particular  dire£led  his  education,  and  to 
whom  he  was  under  a  neceliity  of  revealing  all  his  fentiments, 
thoughts,  and  actions.  An  oath  was  iinpofed  upon  him,  by 
which  he  became  bound  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  ladie:, 
as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  every  fpecies  of  injuftice  ;  and 
the  uncourteous  knight,  who  behaved  to  them  with  rudenefs,  or 
who   ventured  to  injure  and  infuU  them,    became  the  ODJe<5l  of 
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general  indignation  an^  vengeance,  and  was  treated  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  allthofe  who  were  aftuated  by  the  true  and  genuine 
principle*  of  chivalry. 

*  Thefe  ideas  of  love  anc!  galantry,  and  of  military  honour, 
vhich  were  railed  to  fuch  a  height,  and  were  fo  miiverfally  dif- 
fufed*  among  tiiofe  nations,  as  tliey  were  difphytd  in  all  the 
amufemenis  and  diverfions  of  the  people,  fo  they  had  neceflarily  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  genius  and  tafte  of  their  literary 
compolitions.  It  was  to  be  expeiled  that  men  wouM  be  pleafed 
\\ith  a  recital  of  \v]\nt  they  admired  in  real  life;  and  the  firft  au- 
thors were  a  fort  of  poetical  hiftorians,  who  endeavoured  to  em- 
bellifli  thofe  events  which  had  Ilruck  their  imagination,  and  ap- 
peared mod  worthy  of  being  prefervcd. 

*  Such  were  the  bards,  who  about  the  eleventh  century  are 
faid,  alo»g  with  their  minftrels,  to  have  attei»ded  the  feftivals  and 
entertainments  of  princes,  and  to  have  fung,  with  tlje  accom- 
paniment ot  mufical  inltruments,  a  variety  of  fmall  poetical  piece* 
of  thtir  own  compofition,  in  which  they  defcribed  the  heroic  fea- 
timents,  as  well  as  the  love  and  galaatry  of  the  tlmesj. 

*  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  writers  of  romance,  who  related 
a  longer  and  more  connevSVed  ftries  of  adventures,  in  which  were 
exhibited  the  nioft  extravagant  inllances  of  valour  and  generofity, 
©f  patience  .nd  fortitude,  of  refpe6t  to  the  ladies,  of  diiiutereftecf 
k>ve,  and  iuTiolable  fidelity  ;  fubjetSls  the  moft  capable  of  warm- 
in?  the  imagination,  and  of  producing  the  moft  fublime  and  re- 
hired Jcfcriptionsj  but  which  were  often  difgraced  by  the  unikil- 
iulnefs  of  the  author,  and  by  that  extcirive  propenfiry  to  exaggc- 
ration^  and  turn  for  the  marvellous,  which  prevailed  in  thofs 
ages  of  da-rknefs  and  fuperftition.  Th«ire  perfoimances  however^ 
with  all  theiF  faults,  maybe  regarded  as  ftriking.mowuments  of 
the  Gothic  tafte  and  genius,  to  which  there  is  nothing  fimilar  ia 
the  writings  of  antiquity  ;  and  at!  the  fame  time  as  ufeful  records^ 
which  contain  fome  of  the  outlines  of  the  hiftory,  together  with  a 
faithful  piftuie  of  the  manners  and  cirftoms  of  thole  remarkable 
periods. 

*  This  obfervation  may  alfo  be  applied  in  fome  raeafure  to  the 
epic  poetry  which, followed,  and  which,  with  more  corre^nefs  antJf 
reg\ilarity,  and  with  the  graces  of  verfification,  defcribed  the 
fame  heroic  fentimenis,  and  the  fame  romantic  love  and  galantry^ 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  ages  of  chivalry.  When  the  improve- 
ment  of  public  Ihows  and  ipeftacles  had  given  rife  to  dramatic 
performances,  they  v^-ere  compofed  after  the  fame  model ;  and  the 
iirft  tragedies^  unlefa  when  they  were  founded  upon  religious  fab* 
je6ls,  reprefentcd  love  as  the  grand  fpring  and  mover  of  every 
aftion  ;  the  fource  of  all  thole  hopes  and  fears  with  which  the 
principal  perfonages  were  fuccefTively  agitated,  and  of  tliat  diftrefa 
and  mifery  in  which  they  were  finally  involved. 

*  The  f.rft  deviation  from  this  general  talte  of  compofition  in? 
works  of  entertainment  may  be  difcovered  i-n  Italy,  where  the  re- 
vival of  letters  was  early  attended  witk  fome  relaxation  of  the 
Gothic  inftitutions  and  manner?. 

*  The  advancement  of  arts  and  manufa(5lures  in  that  country 
gave  rife  to  fomewhat  of  a  diftcrent  fpirit ;  and  the  difpofitions 
ef  the  tradefmen  and  merchants,  who  inhabited  the  principal 
tovi'ns,  were  readily  communicated  to  thofe  v;ho  bad  intercourfe 
with  them.  To  this  we  may  add  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who* 
rsibrted  in,  great  numbers  to  Rome,  as  the  fountain  of  ecclefia- 
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ftkal  preferment ;  and  who,  embracing  different  views  and  prin- 
ciples  from  thofe  of  the  military  profeffion,  were  enabled  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions  and  ientiments  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants. 

*  The  e.irly  decay  of  the  military  fpirit  among  the  Italians  was 
manifeft  from  their  difufe  of  duelling,  the  molt  refined  method 
of  executing  private  revenge,  and  from  their  fubftituting  in  place 
of  it  the  more  artful  but  cowardly  pra6lice  of  poifoning.  Their 
tafte  of  writing  was  in  like  manner  varied,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumfl^nces  of  the  people,  who  began  to  reliih  thofe  ludicrous 
delcriptions  of  low  life  and  of  licentious  manners  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  tales  of  Ariofto  and  of  Boccace,  which  were  fo  con- 
trary to  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  former  times,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  their  origin  from  the  monks,  in  confequence  of 
thofe  difpofitions  and  habits  which  their  conftrained  and  unnatural 
fituation  had  a  tendency  to  produce. 

*  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  manners  introduced  by- 
chivalry  were  more  firmly  rooted  ;  and  acquiring  liability  from 
cuftom,  may  Hill  be  obferved  to  have  a  good  deal  of  influence 
upon  the  tafte  and  fentiments  even  of  the  prefent  age.  When  a 
change  of  circumftances,  more  than  the  inimitable  ridicule  of 
Cervantes,  had  contributed  to  explode  the  ancient  romances,  they 
were  fucceeded  by  thofe  ferious  novels  which  in  France  and  Eng« 
land  are  ftill  the  favourite  entertainment,  and  which  reprefent 
in  a  more  moderate  degree  the  fame  ideas  of  military  honour 
and  of  love  and  galantry  which  prevailed  in  the  writings  of  a  for- 
mer period.  The  fafhion  of  thofe  times  has  alfo  remained  with  us 
in  all  our  grave  and  folemn  theatrical  compofitions;  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that",  from  the  example  of  an  eminent  writer,  we  have  beea 
taught  to  believe  that  a  tragedy  which  gave  no  admifTion  to  a  love- 
plot  could  be  attended  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,* 

Our  author,  in  what  remains  of  this  chapter,  proceeds  to 
confider  the  further  alterations  which  are  produced  in  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  the  women ;  in  the  firfl  place,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  more  neceliary  arts  and  manufaflures,  and 
by  the  influence  of  civilization  and  regular  government  ;  and, 
in  the  laft  place,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  by 
the  further  progrefs  of  a  people  in  opulence  and  luxury. 

After  he  has  explained  the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife,  the 
author  confiders  thofe  which  fubfift  between  parents  and  their 
children.  It  is  fliewn,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  that  in  all 
early  and  rude  ages,  the  father  of  a  family  exercifes  an  unli- 
mited jurifdiolion  over  his  children ;  the  caufes  of  this  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  gradual  limitations  which  take  place  with 
regard  to  this  branch  of  jurifdidion  in  later  and  more  improved 
ages,  are  confidered. 

Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  fituation  of  a  (Ingle  family, 
our  author  next  confiders  the  fituation  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
compofed  of  a  number  of  different  families.  Here  he  haa 
occafion  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  chief  who  is  raifed  as  a  head 
over  a  fociety,  the  different  principles  which  induce  the  mem- 
G  2  2  bers 
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bers  of  the  fociety  to  rank  under  him,  the  qualities  a;id  ac- 
compli fh  men  ts  which  lead  them  to  beftow  this  dignity  upon 
any  fmgle  perfon,  and  the  various  branches  of  authority  which 
are  aiTumed  by  this  early  magiflrate,  according  to  the  different 
fpecies  of  pro[)erty  which  the  people  have  had  an  opportunity  of. 
acquiring. 

Mr,  Mi'Iar  having  given  an  account  of  the  government 
of  a  fuigle  tribe,  proc  eds  to  treat  of  the  government  of  a 
large  fociety,  formed  by  the  uuion  of  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  or  elans,  urviied  together  ;  he  here  gives  a' view  of  the 
powers  which  are  generally  veiled  in  the  fovereign  of  fuch  a 
fociety,  ai:d  the  privileges  which  arc  lodged  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ftarc.  In  tiiis  chapter,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  feudal  law,  which  makes  i'o  great  a 
figure  in  the  bittory  of  Europe.  The  iheoiy  here  delivered 
appeals  to  be  diPcrent  from  any  h'therto  given  ;  and,  we  muft 
fwvn,  feems  lo  account  for  the  cftabliflimcnt  of  this  fpecles  of 
govcrn;T^cut  in  a  more  natural  and  fimple  manner  than  any  ac- 
count we  have  hitherto  C^tn.  We  could  have  wiflicd,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  pan  cf  his  bock,  he  had  entered  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  particulars  of  the  feudal  hw.  So  much  has 
been  wiitfen  upon  tins  fubjeft,  and  by  i'o  many  able  men,  that 
it  was  to  have  been  exj^efted,  that  a  writer  who  has  adopted  a 
theory  in  fome  rcTpefts  at  Ic^ft  different  from  thofe  generally 
received,  %vonld  have  Ihown  how  the  different  feudal  regula- 
tions, and  the  peculiaiitics  attending  them,  were  the  effeds  of 
that  fame  fituation,  which,  according  to  his  theory,  gave  birth 
to  the  government  itfelf. 

Jn  the  remaitiing  part  of  this  chanter,  Mr.  Millar  proceed* 
to  confider  the  alterations  in  the  police  and  government  of  a 
country  ariftng  from  the  progrefs  of  its  inhabitants  in  manir- 
faflures  and  commerce,  and  in  the  tefinement  of  inanners, 
which  is  the  nar;iral  confcquence  of  affhience  and  fecurity,  Irr 
this  part  of  thv  work,  he  endeavours  to  affign  the  reafons  why, 
in  feme  countrici:,  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  mamifadlures- 
has  tftabiiilied  a  free  form  of  government;  and  in  others,  » 
government  lefs  favourabl-e  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  cpnfiderati*  n  of  tl\e  diftinctions  of  rank  among  the 
free  inhabitantG  of  a  criunrry,  is  followed  by  an  enquiry  into 
the  ilate  of  per'briS  of  iuferioi-  conriiiion,  who,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiilencc,  are  obliged  to  Iaboi>r  in  the  fervice  of 
others,  end  wl.o  form  the  gie;\t  body  of  the  people.  In  pro- 
fecuting  this  cnquhy,  the  'author  tells  us,  he  has  firft  confi- 
dered  the  flare  cf  fervants  in  the  pjimiiive  ages  of  the  world  ; 
he  has  next  attempted  to  point  out  thofe  variations  in  their 
ccnditicn  wl-  ■':  )  ;' e  •  rccccdcd  from  the  ufual  improvennents' 
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of  fociety  in  law  and  government;  and,   lartly,  to  give  an  ac- 
count ot  that  fingular  revolution,  by   which   tlie  laws   of  im- 
'rope  arc,  in  this  re/pea,  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed. 

The  author,  in  this  part  of  his  woik,  fhows  himfelf  to  be 
a  lover  of  liberty  upon  the  moft  folid  j>rincij)Ies.  lie  points 
out  the  pernicious  confcquences  uhich  arife  from  reducing  fef- 
vants  and  labouring  j>eoj)ie  to  a  iiate  of  ilavery ;  he  takes  no- 
tice of  the  difadvantages  which  arife  from  this,  not  only  to 
the  perfons  themfelves  reduced  to  this  fuuation,  but  to  their 
mafters,  and  to  the  interefts  of  the  whole  community.  He 
regrets  that,  in  Scotland,  thpre  are  to  this  day  fome  remains 
of  flavery  ;  for  it  fecms,  that  iji  that  country,  the  labourers  in 
coal  and  felt- works  are  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Our  au- 
thor points  mjt  the  de;rinw;nt  which  ?.rif;es  from  this  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  coal  and  fait  works,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  likewife  from  a  comp:iril()n  of  the  price  of 
labour  of  colliers,  and  other  labourers,  in  Scotland  and  ia 
England. 

•Mr.  Millar  concludes  his  book  with  fuggefling  how  far  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  put  the  Haves  employed  in  our 
colonics  upon  a  better  footing  than  they  are  at  prcfent.  Speak- 
ing of  the  flavery  of  the  colliers  and  falters  in  Scotland,  he 
adds  : 

*  Tlie  (lavery  eftabiifhed  in  our  colonies  is  an  objccl  of  greate 
importance,  and  is  attended  with  difiiciihies  which  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  removed.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  management  of  our 
planr?.tions  requires  a  labour  in  which  free  men  would  not  be 
willing  to  engage,  and  which  the  white  people  are,  from  their 
conftitution,  incapable  of  performing.  How  far  this  op'nion  is 
well  founded,  according  to  tlie  prefent  manner  of  labouring  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  lecrii>  difficult  to  determine,  as  it  has  never 
been  properly  examined  by  thofe  who  are  in  a  conciition  to  afcer- 
tain  the  fadts  in  queftion.  But  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the 
inilitution  ot  flavery  is  the  chief  circumllance  that  has  prevented 
thofe  contrivances  to  fliorten  and  facilitate  the  more  laboi  ions  em- 
ployments of  the  ^-^eonle,  which  take  place  in  other  countries  where 
fi-ee<lom  has  been  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  planting  of 
lijgar,  experiments  have  been  made,  in  fome  of  the  iilands,  from 
which  it  appears  tiiat,  in  this  fpecies  of  cultivation,  cattle  might 
be  employed  with  advantage^  and  that  the  number  of  llaves  might 
be  greatly  diminilhcd.  But  thefe  exjieriments  liave  been  little 
regarded,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  ulage,  and  in  oppofition  to 
a  lucrative  branch  of  trride  which  this  innovation  would  in  a 
^reat  meafure  delh'oy.  At  any  rate,  the  intereft  of  our  colonies 
ieems  to  demand  that  the  negroes  (hould  be  better  treated,  and 
even  that  they  (hould  be  raifed  to  a  better  condition.  The  au- 
thor of  a  late  elegant  account  of  our  Amei'ican  fettlcments  has 
propofed  that  fmall  wages  fhouid  be  given  them  as  an  enconrage- 
Rient  to  indurtry.  If  this  meafure  were  once  begun,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mafter  would  foon  find  the  ut  lity  of  pufliing  it  to  3. 
gi-eater  extent.     Nothing  can    appear  more   aftonifhing  than  the 
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little  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  any  improvements 
of  this  nature,  after  the  good  efFefts  of  them  have  been  fo  fully 
illuftrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  villains  in  Europe.  At  the  fame  time 
it  aifords  a  curious  fpeftade  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  people  who 
talk  in  fo  high  a  ftrain  of  political  liberty,  and  who  confider  the 
privilege  of  iinpofing  their  own  taxes  as  one  of  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind,  fhould  make  no  fcruple  of  reducing  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  into  circumftances  by  which  they  ara 
not  only  deprived  of  property,  but  almolt  of  every  right  vvhat- 
foever.  Fortune  perhaps  never  produced  a  fituation  more  calcu- 
lated to  ridicule  p.  grave,  and  even  a  liberal  hypothefis,  or  to  (how 
Jiow  little  the  conduct  of  men  is  at  bottom  dirc6ted  by  any  philo- 
sophical principles.' 

With  regard  to  the  author's  language,  it  is  correct,  clear, 
and  finiple.  Thefe  qualities  give  it  an  elegance  and  a  beauty, 
which,  though  it  may  not  dazzle  the  imagination  fo  much  as 
a  more  figurative  and  ornamented  ftile,  will  not,  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  give  the  lefs  pleafure  to  a  reader  of  genuine 
tafte.  Few  books  have  been  publifhed  of  late  years  that  are 
wore  entitled  to  the  public  favour  and  approbation. 

V.  Sermons  en  Jifferettt  SuhjetJs^  by  the  late  Reverend  ]o\\vi  Jortin, 
D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  London,  ReSior  of  St.  Dunftan'/  in  the 
Eaft,  and  yicar  of  Kenfington.  8i/e.  i'6i.  Boards,  White, 
Continued, 

TN  every  volume  of  thefe  difcourfes  the  author  difplays  a 
^  clear  head  and  a  folid  judgment,  a  rational  way  of  think- 
ing, and  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
The  generality  of  preachers,  on  the  common  topics  of  mora- 
lity, employ  abundance  of  unneceilary  pains  in  proving  indif- 
putable  propofjtions,  and  elucidating  pc  ints  of  doctrine  which 
require  no  elucidation.  But  this  manly  and  judicious  writer 
veiy  fehfom,  if  ever,  defcends  itito  thefe  futilities.  On  every 
lubjeft  he  touches,  he  produces  a  variety  of  fe?)fible  and  im- 
portant obftrVations,  which  are  not  only  calculated  to  redify 
the  heart,  but  to  faiisfy  the  reafon,  and  inform  the  under- 
ilanding  of  the  moft  intelligent  readers.  On  this  account,  we 
ate  perfuaded,  that  in  future  times,  this  collediinof  fermons 
Vrill  have  a  place  in  the  fludies  of  the  learned,  while  the  dif- 
courfes of  cne  of  his  more  eminent  coiemporaries  will  be  only 
found  in  the  clofeis  of  old  women. 

In  the  6rrt  fermon  of  the  third  volume,  the  author  (hews  the 
malignant  nature  of  evil  habits ;  in  the  fecond,  he  proves  the  truth 
of  thi)  obfervation  of  Solomon,  he  that  nx^alketh  uprightly^  ix^alketh 
/urt}y\  and  in  the  third,  he  exhibits  a  divifion  of  our  duty  into  its 
feveral  "parts,  according  to  their  order  and  importance.  Moral 
goodneis,  he  obfcrves,  or  virtue,  or  ri^hteoufucfs,  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  part  of  religion  ;  the  next  to  it  is  faith,  or  a  belief  of 
chriftianity  ;  and  the  laft,  a  right  \\(q  of  the  means  which 
may  lirengrhen  our  faith  in  Chrift,  and  promote  the  pradice 
of  righteoufnefs  ;  namely,  repentance,  prayer,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ftriptures,  pious  meditation,  an  open  piofeC- 
Con  of  our  religion,  and  a  partakii>g  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  fourth  fernion  confifts  of  Pradlical  Obfervatiuns  on  the 
Hiftory  of  th-e  penitent  Thief,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  dv.  xxili. 
42,  43.  The  pardon  of  this  criminal  having  been  pronounced 
by  our  Saviour,  Dr.  Jortin,  by  way  of  inference,  allows,  that 
it  is  reafcnable  to  conclude,  that  to  every  fmner  who  fincerely 
repents,  the  fame  favour  will  be  ejjtended.  But  then,  left  any 
(hould  make  perverfe  inferences  from  this  example,  and  fa- 
tally delude  themfclves  with  groniidlefs  expeftations,  he  con- 
fiders  this  incident  ir»  another  light,  and  ftiews,  that  it  con- 
tains little  comfort,  and  little  encouragement  to  old  and  noto- 
rious oiFenders. 

It  is.mofl  probable,  he  thinks,  that  this  criminal  had  not 
been  a  rabijer,  in  the  ufual  fenie  of  the  wend,  but  only  one 
who  had  joined  in  fome  revolt  againft  the  Romans.  For, 
firft,  he  fays,  in  ancient  writers,  the  word  thief  or  robber  is 
often  applied  to  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  infurredions.  Se- 
condly, at  that  time  there  had  been  feditions  in  Judea,  and 
Barabbas  had  been  active  in  one,  whofe  pardon  the  Jews  had 
obtained  of  the  governor,  l^hirdly,  his  punifhment  was  cru- 
cifixion, a  punifliment  not  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  but  often 
inflided  by- the  Romans  upon  ilaves  and  foreigners,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  them,  Lalily,  Chrift  himfelf  fuffered  under 
*the  unjuft  imputation  of  rebellion,  and  was  condemned  for  it 
by  the  Roman  magiftrate,  elfe  he  could  not  have  been  cruci- 
fied ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  two  who  were  crucified  with 
him  fuffered  for  rebellion.  The  man  then  niay  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  been  guilty  of  fedition  againft  the  Roman  government. 
This  was  a  crime,  and  yet  it  was  a  crime  into  winch  a  perfoii 
might  have  fallen,  who  had  his  good  qualities,  and  who  had 
led  a  regular  life.  Tl.e  Jews  were  at  that  time  unc'er  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  Remans.  But  the,  Roman  governors  were 
ufually  bad  rulers  of  the  provinces.  Now  who  knovs  what 
provocations  this  penitent  thief  might  have  received  from  fuch 
governors  ?  Opprefllon  will  make  a  wife  man  mad.  So  fays 
fays  Solomon,  who  was  a  wife  nian,  and  a  king  too.  Or  he 
might  have  been  influenced  by  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
over-perfuaded  and  draun  in  unawares;  or  he  might  have 
had  little  hand  in  the  fedition. 

*  Confjdertben  the  cafe  of  the  rnan,  on  whom  we  nrcdifcourr- 
iug.    As  foon  as  he  was  taken,  he  knew  that  the  molt  cruel  death 
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would  cnfue,  and  under  this  fad  profpe^l  he  continued  till  hia 
crucifixion  :  fo  that  his  fufferings  were  as  great  as  cnn  ealily  be 
tonceived,  and  nothing  vvorfe  can  befall  a  man  here  below.  If 
he  had  efcaped  this  calamity,  he  would  probably  have  joined  him- 
felt"  to  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  been  as  ready  to  do  and  to  fufter 
for  the  fake  of  the  Gofpel  as  any  of  the  difciples.  When  he  came 
to  die,  he  exprelfed  no  delire  to  live  and  to  efcape  punifliment, 
he  fcems  t<T  have  pofltfTed  himfelf,  and  to  have  fuffered  with  con- 
ftancy  and  refignation.  He  thought  Chrift  to  be  the  Mefiias,  he 
knew  that  the  Prophets  had  foretold  his  everlafting  kingdom,  and 
he  faw  him  perifhing  like  a  malef^ftor,  and  iji  all  appearance  for- 
faken  of  God  as  much  as  of  men.  But  he  had  faith,  and  it  was  a 
great  degree  of  faith  at  fuch  a  junfluie,  to  believe  that  God  would 
J' ill  make  good  his  promifes  to  this  very  perlbn,  and  that  he 
(hould  rtill  in  God's  appointed  tirne  receive  power  and  majefty  and 
dominion  ;  and  he  humbly  and  modeftly  beiought  him  to  think 
of  his  poor  fellow-fiifTcrer,  though  unworthy  of  fuch  a  favour, 
when  tiiat  glorious  time  fliould  come.  He  received  a  gracious  an- 
fwer,  and  Chrill  from  ^U  ^rofs,  as  from  his  throne,  granted  hiin 
rnore  than  his  rcquell. 

*  Now  what  hopes  can  an  habitual  offender  build  upon  a  cafe  fp 
(ingular,  and  attended  with  fo  mnny  extraordinary  circumllances  ? 
■what  comfort  can  he  find  from  the  example  of  a  man,  who  pro- 
bably >vas  not  To  guilty  as  he,  and  who  received  fo  fevere  a  cor- 
ie<5lion  in  tiiis  world  ?  Great  things  are  faid  i^  Scripture  in  fa-f 
vour  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  they  are  conllantly  re- 
prefented  as  certain  means  to  appeafe  the  divine  difpleafurc.  But 
u-hcn  this  repentance  is  delayed  till  no  reformation  can  appear, 
what  (hall  wc  fay  of  it  ?  How  far  it  may  profit,  God  only  knows. 
It  becomes  not  us  ro  fet  bounds  to  his  goodneis  :  but  this  we  mull 
fay,  that  tht:fe  are  favours  which  can  only  proceed  from  his  hidden 
mercies',  and  which  he  h.uh  not  exprefsiy  promifed  in  his  Gofpel* 
One  would  \'  illingly  indulge  the  pleafing  hope  that  there  may  be 
undilcovere d  treafures  of  compafHon  in  the  lecret  counfels  of  God, 
without  which  the  condition  of  fo  many  would  be  fo  deplorable^ 
Eut  then  let  us  live,  as  if  we  had  no  fuch  hopes;  lelt  by  pr«fuming 
too  much,  and  peiforming  too  Httle,  and  propofir.g  to  enter  into 
peace  aj;d  relt  upon  t!ie  cheapefl  terms,  ;ve  fhould  at  lalt  find  our^ 
iclves  deluded  and  excluded. ' 

The  fifth  fermon  contains  remnrks  on  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  finful  anger,  and  fome  diredions  how  we  may  re- 
strain it.  The  fixth  is  an  illuflration  of  thcfe  words  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  Sam u el,  Them  that  honour  me^  I  'will  honour. 
The  good,  fays  our  author,  will  moft  proba';ly  be  honoured  u\ 
this  life,  and  certainly  in  the  life  to  corne.  Their  virtues 
naturally  tend  to  produce  this  effed,  and  the  favour  and  blef-* 
fing  of  God  is  often  vifibly  and  remarkably  extended  to  them. 

But  *  the  moft  pcrfeiSi  honour  that  we  can  conceive  is  the  efteen^ 
which  a  perfon  obtains  from  many  who  excel  in  wifdom  and 
power  and  goodnefs,  and  which  fliall  continue  for  ever. 

*  Of  all  creatures  who  pofiefs  underlianding  and  reafon,  we  feen^ 
to  be  tbejowell  in  rank;  fuperior  to  us  are  innumerable  beings, 
inhabitants  of  other  and  better  worlds,  the  lealt  of  whom  furpaf^^ 
us  in  knowledge  power  and  virtue,  and  who  pofTefs  thefe  ex-, 
cellencies  in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  fev2ral  orders, 
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«  Such  are  all  who  have  gone  before  \is  in  the  ways  of  righ- 
teoulnels,  and  have  piit  off  their  mortal  bodies,  and  the  holl  of 
angels,  whom  God  lends  forth  to  niinifter  unto  them  who  Ihall 
be  iieirs  of  lalvation 

*  Every  good  man,  therefore,  howfoever  flighted  and  overlooked 
by  thofc  a'lnongll  whom  he  dwells,  ai^s  in  a  great  theatre,  and 
has  nuniberlt-rs  fpe(51:ators  and  apphmders  cf  his  condu6l.  To  be 
approved  and  commended  by  thele  holy  and  wife  and  impartial 
judges,  this  is  true  honour  ;  and  this  honour  every  righteous  per- 
Joa'^enjoys,  who  like  thofe  bleffed  Spirits  is  performing  the  will 
of  God,  and  filling  up  with  integrity  and  dignity  the  offices  of  his 
Itation.  His  honour  indeed  is  not  perfect  in  the  prefent  Ihort  life, 
for  he  is  not  acquainted  with  thele  fuperior  beings,  and  know* 
not  when  they  obterve  him,  and  what  they  think  of  him.  But  as 
foon  as  he  departs  hence,  he  goes-  to  the  invifibie  world,  and  con- 
verles  with  the  fpirits  of  jull  men  made  perfe<5l,  an,d  with  the 
angels,  who  congratulate  him  upon  his  deliverance  from  mor- 
tality, and  his  conftancy  in  running  the  courfe  fet  before  him. 
Then  he  enters  into  the  pofleinon  of  true  and  eternal  honour, 
vi'hich  ihall  be  increafed  in  the  great  day,  when  he  (hall  receive 
the  approbation  of  Chriil  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  God 
3nd  Father  of  all.  This  is  honour  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe,  or  ra- 
ther this  alone  deferves  to  be  called  honour.  The  marks  of 
diftinction  which  mortal  creatures  confer  upon  each  other,  when 
compared  to  this,  appear  vain  and  trifling  and  contemptible  beyond 
nil  expreflion.' 

The  feventh  is  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the  proper  boun- 
daries  of  human  knowledge,  Secrd  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our 
GoJ,  but  tkcfe  things  ivbicb  are  re-vealtd  belong  unto  us,  &c,  Deut. 
xxix.  29. 

i\ccording  to  the  account  of  this  judicious  writer,  among 
the  things  v^hich  are  fecret,  may  be  placed,  i.  A  complete, 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  vifible  world,  and  of  the  effedls 
of  matter  and  motion,  z.  Among  the  things  pertaining  to 
religion  which  have  occupied  the  minds  of  men  to  no  purpofe, 
T\e  may  reckon  what  has  been  called  abfolute  predeftination, 
or  the  everlafting  decrees  of  God  concerning  the  Cilvation  and 
deftiuclion  of  particular  perfons.  3.  Another  fecret  is  an  ac- 
curafTe  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  nature  and  perfcdions.  4. 
Among  the  things  which  we  mud  not  exped  thoroughly  to 
underftand  is  God's  providence,  the  manner  in  which  he 
prefides  over  rarional  beings,  the  reafoiis  of  his  conduft,  the 
ends  which  he  propofes,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  accom- 
plifhes  them,  and  hov/  far  he  is  allifting,  hindering,  or  per- 
mitting, in  all  events.  5.  Under  this  head,  which  concerns 
the  myiferies  of  Providence,  may  be  placed  tl'^e  reafons  for 
which  God  beflows  profperiry  upon  one  perfon,  and  adverfiry 
upon  another.  6.  The  future  condition  of  the  righteous,  and 
of  the  wicked,  is  one  of  thofe  things  of  which  we  cannot  have 
fL  diftinwl  and  particular  knowledge.     7.  Amon^  thofe   things 

which 
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which  are  hidden  from  us,  we  may  place  many  difficult  parts 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  particularly  thofe  prediaions  which  arc 
yet  unfulfilled.  Laftly,  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  of 
the  good  and  evil  which  will  befal  us  in  this  life,  and  of  the 
time  when  our  life  will  end,  are  fecrets  which  God  hath  con- 
cealed from  us.  Here  then  our  curiofiry  is  to  be  reprefled, 
and  turned  to  more  fuitable  ohjeds,  nimely,  the  truths  which 
God  has  revealed,  the  duties  which  he  requires,  &c. 

Jn  the  feventh  difcourfe,  the  author  explains  the  nature  of 
the  fm  which  our  Saviour  calls  blafphemy  againft  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  In  his  account  of  this  crime,  he  takes  the  common 
interpretation.  A  blafphemer  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  he  fays, 
was  one  who  faw  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and  by  fome  very 
wicked  motive  malicioufly  afcribcd  tliem  to  Satan,  and  proba- 
bly finned  againft  confcience.  This  offence  fliall  never  be 
forgiven  ;  that  is,  the  blafphemer's  amendment  is  very  impro- 
bable. Or,  if  the  words  are  to  be  underftood  in  a  rigid  fenfe, 
Chrift,  he  thinks,  might  fpeak  as  a  prophet,  who  forefaw  the 
future  behaviour  of  fuch  fmners. 

In  the  ninth  fermon,  he  examines  how  far,  and  in  what 
Tenfe  the  love  of  the  world  is  forbidden  by  St.  John,  i  Ep.  ii» 
15,  or  when  we  may  be  faid  to  love  the  world  too  much.  1, 
He  fays,  we  love  the  world  too  much,  when,  for  the  fake  of 
any  profit  or  pleafure,  we  wilfully,  and  knowingly,  and  deli- 
berately tranfgrcfs  the  commands  of  God,  and  become  openly 
and  habitually  wicked  and  vicious,  and  live  addided  to  fenfu- 
ality,  to  intemperance!,  to  fraud,  to  extortion,  to  injuftice, 
2.  When  we  take  more  pains  to  obtain  and  fecure  the  conve- 
riences  of  this  life,  than  to  qualify  ourfelves  for  the  rewards  of 
the  next.  3.  When  we  cannot  be  contented,  or  patient  and 
refjgned  under  low  or  inconvenient  circumftances.  4.  When 
we  cannot  part  with  any  thing  that  we  poflefs  to  thofe  who 
^ant  it,  who  deferve  it,  and  who  have  indeed  a  right  to  it. 
5.  When  we  CRvy  thofe  who  are  more  fortunate  and  more  fa- 
voured by  the  world  than  we  are,  and  cannot  behold  their 
fuccefs  without  rej)ining.  6.  When  we  hone  ur  and  efteem, 
and  favour  perfons  purely  according  to  their  birth,  fortune?, 
and  fuccefs,  meafurlng  our  judgment  end  approbation  by  their 
outward  appearance  and  fituation  in  life ;  and  laftly,  when 
we  omit  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  when  our  great  bufinefs  and  ferious  employment  is  to 
amufe  and  divert  ourfelves  till  we  contrail  an  indiff^>^rence  for 
manly  and  rational  occupations,  deceiving  ourfelves  all  the 
while,  and  fancying  that  we  are  in  a  fafe,  condition,  becaufe 
we  are  not  fo  bad  as  feveral  whom  we  could  name,  nor  guilty 
of  fucU  and  fuch  vices  with  which  the  world  aboujuls. 

The 
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The  rubjeat)f  the  tenth  difcourfe  is  the  mortality  of  man. 
1(1  th's  fermon  the  author  proves,  that  our  prefent  ftate  of 
iiiortality  is  convenient  and  ufeful  to  us  upon  many  accounts  ; 
he  then  points  out  to  us  the  moft  proper  means  which  we  caa 
ufe,  to  cure  ourfelves  of  the  immoderate  fear  of  death. 

The  ufes  of  death  which  he  m.entions  are  thefe.  i.  It  is 
convenient  that  we  fhould  die,  becaufe  this  world  is  a  ftate  of 
trial.  2.  The  confideration  of  death  has  a  tendency  to  deter 
us  from  vice,  and  confequently,  prevents  fome  diforders,  and 
makes  us  live  together  in  fociety  better  than  we  (hould  ether- 
wife  pafs  our  days.  3.  The  future  recompences  of  obedience 
are  of  a  fpiritual  nature  ;  our  obedience  at  beft  being  defedive, 
death  prepares  us  for  the  next  ftate,  and  excites  in  the  foul 
thoughts  and  inclinations  which  ought  to  accompany  it  at  its 
entrance  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  and  into  the  prefcnce  of  its 
Maker.  Laftly,  if  by  obedience  and  perfeverance  we  fecure 
to  ourfetves  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  that 
promiftd  time  fhall  come,  and  this  corruptible  rtiall  put  on  in- 
Corruption,  the  remembrance  of  our  former  earthly  ftate,  and 
of  all  its  inconveniencies,  may,  probably,  add  to  our  happi- 
nefs  J  and  then  it  will  be  good  for  hs  that  we  once  were  mor- 
tal creatures. 

The  fubjed  of  the  ninth  fermon  is  the  nature  and  utility  of 
meeknefs.     Speaking  of  this  virtue,  he  fays, 

*  One  defe6l  in  human  laws  is  that  they  cannot  pofTibly  be  ex- 
tended to  all  offences  againfl  our  neighbour.  There  are  many 
breaches  of  our  fecial  duties,  v/hich  produce  much  mifchief  in 
fociety,  and  yet  muft  be  out  of  the  reach  of  laws,  becaufe  it  i* 
impradicable  to  call  every  fuch  offender  to  account,  to  pafs  a  juft 
judgment  upon  his  fault,  and  to  affign  proper  piinifliment  of^  it. 
Human  laws  can  only  take  cognilhnce  of  the  more  notorious 
crimes }  they  cannot,  for  example,  conveniently  punifh  uncha- 
ritablenefs,  covetoufnefs,  felfithnefs,  infincerity,  lying,  ilubborn- 
nefs,  pride,  morofenefs,  rudenefs,  ingratitude,  and  fuch  unfocial 
qualities.  '♦ 

*  We  *  read  that  fome  f  nations  had  laws  againll  ingratitude. 
But  X  gratitude  is  a  voluntary  recompence  for  benefits  voluntarily 

*  •  Grotius  De  Jur.  B.  II.  xxv.  p.  a6i.  Ed  Gronov. 

*  t  The  Perfians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Romans  alfo;  though 
Seneca  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  llatutes  of  his 
own  nation  concerning  it.  It  is  true  that  between  equals  ^lere 
could  be  no  a(5tion  for  ingratitude  ;  but  there  are  laws  againfl  the 
ingratitude  of  freedmen,  and  of  fonsand  daughters,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  DigfJIs. 

*  higratosj  de  quibus  patroni  quererentur,  revocavit  [Claudius] 
in  fervitutem.     Suetonius  Q\■i^^^<^.  rc^. 

*  X  Athenis — advcrfus  ingratos  actio  conftituta  eft.  Et  re£le  ; 
quia  dandi  et  accipiendi  beneficii  commercium,  fine  quo  vix  vita 
hominum  conftat,  perdit  ettollit  quifquis  bene  mcrito  parem  referre 
^ratiam  ncgli^it.     filler,  J'/hrxi/m^  V.  iii,  3. 

"be- 
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bellowed.  In  a6Vs  of  generofity  and  kindnefs,  it  is  Aippofcd  tLat 
the  perfon  who  confers  a  favour,  confers  it  without  reqiiiring  a 
pronaife  of  a  return,  elfe  it  would  not  be  giving,  but  trading  and 
Jelling.  In  a6ls  of  gratitude,  the  obliged  perfon  requites  according 
to  his  inclination  and  abilities.  He  is  often  the  beft  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  kindnefs  which  he  has  receive*!,  and  of  the  circum- 
ftances  increafing  or  leflening  it ;  and  he  returns  good  offices,  fa- 
vours, and  fervices;  perhaps  he  hath  nothing  to  give  befides  his 
heart,  lie  repays  benefits  with  love,  honour,  and  refpe6\,  which 
are  no  contemptible  returns,  and  prove  him  to  be  truely  grateful. 
But  human  courts  cannot  meafure  the  degrees  of  love  and  ho- 
nour which  are  due  to  n  benefa(5lor,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
(hould  be  exprelTed.  Thefe  and  other  reafons  may  be  given,  to 
fliew  that  fucb  laws  fliould  not  be  made,  and  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted. 

*  National  laws  being  thus  neccfiarily  imperfefl,  and  incapable 
of  fecurin^  the  public  tranquillity,  men,  to  fupply  this  defeft, 
have  added  to  them  another  law,  the  law  of  Civility  or  Good- 
manners.  Tliis  is  a  lawof  cuftom,  eltabliihed  by  common  confent, 
and  the  violation  of  it  is  punifued  b)  the  general  difapprobation 
and  contempt  which  the  offenders  againit  it  ufnally  undergo. 
But  this  law  alfo  is  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is 
defigned,  as  may  be  known,  if  we  confider  that  civility  for  the 
molt  part  is  outfide  fliew,  dwells  upon  the  tongue  and  in  the  car- 
riage, and  is  not  required  to  extend  itfelf  to  a6ls  of  real  benefi. 
cence  towards  others}  efpecially  towards  thofe  who  have  olfended 
lis  ;  fo  that  one  may  obferve  the  laws  of  civility  and  decency,  and 
yet  be  deficient  in  his  duty  to  his  neighbour. 

*  But  in  thofe  *  ca(«;s,  in  which  the  laA-s  frill  fhort  of  their  de- 
{ign,  a  meek  perfon  will  be  a  law  to  himfeif,  and  fliew  more 
courtely,  humanity,  and  condefcenfion  than  they  require  of  him.' 

The  twelfth  fcrmcn  is  on  religious  retirement.  From  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  in  this  refpcd  ttfe  author  draws  ihc/'e 
obfcrvations.  i.  That  we  ought  to  fct  apart  fome  portions  of 
our  time  for  private  and  filent  acis  of  religion,  for  converfa- 
tion  with  God  and  our  own  hearts.  Ocr  Lord  went  up.  into  a 
n^ountain  apart  lo  pray.  2.  That  wc  ought  to  employ  all  the 
-"■         '       V       — ' —— 

*  But  Seneca  is  of  another  opinion,  and  fays ; 

*  Hoc  X^m  invifuni  vitium,  an  impunituni  eife  debeat,  qujeritur  : 
et  an  b.cc  kx,  qux  in  fcliolit  excrcciur,  etiam  in  civitate  ponenda 
r»t,  qua  ingrati  datur  actio  — Magnum  hoc  argument um,  dandaui 
jBon  fuiffe ;  quia  advcriu?  maleficium  omne  confenfimus,  et  homi- 
cidii,  venelicii,  parricidii,  violataruni  rcligionum,  aliubi  arquc 
alihui  diverfa  pcena  eft;  fed  ubique  aliqua.  Hoc  ficqwentifilmuin 
crimen  nufquam  punitur,  ubique  impcobatur.  Nt-que  abtblviinus 
illud:  fed  cum  difiiciiis  elTet  incertae  rei  arllimatio,  tantr.m  ctlio 
damnavimus,  et  inter  ea  reliquimus  quae  ad  vindices  Deos  mit- 
timus. Rationes  autcm  multae  mihi  occurrunt,  propter  quas 
crimen  hoc  in  legem  cauere  non  dtbeat,  Sec.  De  Benef.  iii.  6. 

*  *  Qtiam  angufta  innocentia  ell,  ad  legem  bonum  tfie?  quanto 
latius  othciorum  patet,  quain  juris  regula?  quam  nnika  pietas,  hu- 
manitaj:,  liberalitas,  juditia  fides  exigunt,  quae  omnia  e:itra  pub- 
iiw.is  tabulas  funt  ?  St,ii£ca  De  Ira,  ii.  27. 

powers 
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powers  and  abilities  which  God  has  conferred  npon  us,  to  the 
glory  of  their  author,  and  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
lofe  no  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Our  Saviour  fpent  the 
day  in  feeding  and  teaching  the  people.  3.  That  tlie  aclive 
and  focial  duties  are  more  valuable  and  important  than  the 
contemplative  virtues  which  are  of  a  private  and  folitary  na- 
ture. Our  Siviour  left  not  the  people  till  the  evening  came 
en  ;  and  the  hours  which  he  pafled  in  folitude  and  retirement 
were  few,  compared  with  thofe  which  he  fpent  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  miniftry.  4.  That  as  our  Saviour  had,  fo  we  alfb  have 
time  enough  for  the  one  and  for  the  other,  for  the  exercife  of 
public  and  of  private  duties  and  virtues;  and  that  therefore 
neither  fhould  be  omitted. 

On  a  fequeftered  or  monaftic  life  our  author  has  thefe  ju(l 
obfer vatbns : 

*  or  two  perfons  who  live  fobeny  and  nghteoufly,  the  one  in  a 
public  ftation,  the  other  in  retirement,  the  former  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  more  excellent  perfon,  and  the  brighter  example 
of  virtue;  for  it  is  more  commendable,  becaufe  more  ufeful,  to' 
be  a  burning  light  in  the  raidft  of  a  crooked  and  perverfe  gene- 
ration, than  in  a  defart,  in  a  folitude,  where  it  is  in  a  great  raea- 
fure  loft  to  the  woild,  and  {hlnes  almoft  only  to  itfelf. 

*  T5>e  accomit  which  we  have  of  the  old  folitary  Saints,  though 
written  by  their  admirers  and  adorers,  is  often  little  to  their 
advantage,  or  to  the  credit  of  Chriftianity.  If  time,  which  hath 
deftroyed  fo  many  excellent  records  and  monuments,  had 
fwept  away  thofe  hillories,  the  lofs  had  been  inconfiderable.  We 
find  that  their  retired  fituarion  and  moping  and  mufmg  way  of 
life  threw  them  frequently  into  melancholy  and  enthufiafm,  and 
fometimes  into  frenzy  and  madnefs :  and  indeed  there  are  few 
heads  ftrong  enough  to  bear  perpetual  folitude,  and  a  confinement 
to  the  fame  place,  the  fame  objects,  the  fame  occupations,  and  the 
fame  little  circle  of  adtion  ;  and  when  to  all  this  is  added  want  of 
proper  food  and  of  fleep,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  Jofes  hii 
ienfes. 

*  One  would  not  cenfure  without  diftin6tIon  all  thofe  who  re- 
tired from  the  world.  Their  dcfign  might  be  honeft,  and  their 
piety  fmcere;  but  whilft  we  make  proper  allowances  for  their  good 
intention,  we  cannot  compliment  their  prudence  and  commend 
their  choice,  efpecially  when  thefe  inftitutions  became  a  public 
nuifance,  and  called  aloud  for  a  reformation.  Several  evils  arofo 
from  this  injudicious  devotion  :  young  perfons  were  fometimes  fe- 
duced  from  their  parents,  and  fometimes  confined  againlt  their 
inclinations;  they  engaged  themfelves  by  vows  never  to  change 
their  way  of  life,  wluch  expofed  them  to  innumerable  temptations; 
a  Mind  and  Haviih  obedience  was  required  to  their  governors;  the 
public  was  deprived  of  many  ufeiul  citizens,  and  great  hims  were 
niifeiiiployed  by  the  indifcreet  charity  of  fimple  perfons  who  gave 
away  their  poflefnons  to  fuch  focieties.  Vice  alfo  and  works  of 
darknefs  found  their  way  into  fom.e  of  thefe  religious  houfes, 
which  feemed  to  be  only  bolted  and  barred  againft  charity  and 
true  piety. 

'  One 
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'  One  of  the  general  weakneffes  of  mankind,  is  fo  run  into  et^ 
tremes  j  and,  in  truth,  there  is  a  middle  way  between  a  quite  fa- 
litar^  life,  and  a  life  of  gaiety,  hurry,  and  diffipation,  which  con- 
fifts  in  fo  laying  out  and  dividing  our  time,  and  chufing  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  that  we  may  give  to  every  laborious  or 
ftudious  occupation,  and  to  every  innocent  amufement,  its  proper 
feafon,  and  find  leifure  for  every  thing  that  is  good  and  reafon- 
able  :  and  this  may  be  done  in  populous  cities  as  well  as  in  cloillers, 
end  perhaps  much  better.' 

In  the  thirteenth  difcourfe,  the  author  endeavours  to  fet  be- 
fore us  the  future  ftate  of  the  virtuous.  The  good,  he  ob- 
ferves,  will  hereafter  be  free  from  all  the  pain,  the  fears,  and 
tiifquietudes  of  life,  will  be  happy  in  the  increafe  of  knowledge, 
in  a  freedom  from  fin,  in  the  fociety  of  beings  like  themfelves, 
in  occupations  fuitable  to  their  dignity  and  difpofitions,  and 
in  many  other  refpefls  which  exceed  all  human  conception  j 
and  this  happincfs  will  be  cncrcafed  by  the  certainty  of  its  eiid* 
Icfs  duration. 

In  the  next  fermon,  we  have  a  clear  and  fatisfaflory  illuf- 
tration  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Firft  Epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians ;  on  the  nature  of  Chriftian  charity.  This 
difcourfe  abounds  with  excellent  fentiments,  from  which  *we 
cannot  forbenr  extrat^ing  the  following  paragraph,  which  is 
exprefled  with  a  flirewdncfs  peculiar  to  Dr.  Jortin. 

*  To  banifb,  imprifon,  plunder,  ftarve,  hang,  and  burn  merl 
for  religion,  is  not  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  it  is  the  gofpel  of  the  de- 
vil. Where  perlecution  begins,  Chrirtianity  ends  ;  and  if  the  name 
of  it  remains,  the  Ipirit  is  gone.  Chrill  never  ufed  any  thing  that 
looked  like  force  or  violence,  except  once;  and  that  was,  to  drive 
bad  men  out  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  drive  them  in.' 

The  fifteenth  fermon  contains  many  praflical  refleflions  on 
the  duty  of  living  peaceably  with  all  men  :  the  fixteenth  points 
oyt  the  ufe  of  affliclions :  the  feventeenth  difplays  the  object, 
the  caufes,  the  effcds,  and  the  cure  of  envy :  the  eighteenth 
confifts  of  remarks  on  the  convcrfion  of  Cornelius,  A£ts  x.  22, 
relaiive  to  the  equity  and  unlimited  beneficence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  honeft  and  pious  difpofifion  of  the  Roman  centurion. 
The  laft  fermon  of  this  volume  is  calculated  to  fliew,  that  all  the 
fair  projeOs  and  Mattering  hopes  of  the  -vickcd  arc  delufive, 
and  their  fecurity  without  loundation. 

[   To  be  cottcluaed  in  our  next.   ] 

VI.  Mechanics  ;  cr  the  DoBrine  cf  Moticn.  Tcgether  iviih  the 
Prcje^ion  of  the  Sphere^  and  the  Laivs  of  Centripetal  Forces, 
By  William  Emcrfon.      81/0.     7J.     Nourfe. 

THERE  is  not  any  branch  of  mathematical  knowledge  mor 
ufcful  to  mankind  than   mechanics  ;  it  is   by  this   noble 
art,  that  the  utmoft  improvement  is  made  of  every  power  and 

force 
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force  in  nature,  and  the  motions  of  the  elements,  water,  air^ 
and  fire,  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  various  purpofes  of  life  5 
tor,  however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to  be,  when  un- 
alfifted  by  this  art,  yet  with  its  aid,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing 
above  its  reach.  By  this  fcience,  we  can  inveftigate  the  pro- 
perties of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  the  lever,  balance,  wheel, 
or  axis  in  peritrochio,  pulley,  &c.  illuftrate  the  whole  theory 
of  motion,  fliew  how  to  determine  the  motions  which  are  pro- 
duced by  given  forces,  and  converfely,  when  the  phaenomena 
of  thofe  motions  are  given,  we  can,  with  great  facility,  trace 
the  powers  or  forces  from  whence  the  motions  themfeives  did 
firfi:  arife.  Without  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  we  could 
not  even  account  for  the  moft  common  and  natural  motions  of 
animals,  fuch  as  walking,  jumping,  flying,  fwimming  ;  for  all 
thefe  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  center  of  gravity  :  it 
is  by  the  motion  of  this  point,  as  our  author  juftly  remarks, 
*  that  when  a  man  endeavours  to  walk,  he  ftretches  out  his 
hind  leg,  and  bends  the  knee  of  his  fore  leg,  by  whifh  means 
his  body  is  thruft  forward,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  his 
body  is  moved  forward  beyond  his  feet,  then  to  prevent  his 
falling,  he  immediately  takes  up^  his  hind  foot,  and  places  it 
forward  beyond  the  center  of  gravity,  then  he  thurfts  himfelf 
forward,  by  his  leg  which  now  is  the  hindmoft,  till  his  center 
of  gravity  be  beyond  his  fore  foot,  and  then  he  fets  his  hind 
foot  forward  again,  and  thus  he  continues  walking  as  long  as 
he  pleafes. 

*  In  (landing  a  man  having  his  feet  clofe  together  canrrot 
ftand  fo  firmly,  as  when  they  are  at  fome  diftance,  for  the 
greater  the  bafe,  the  firmer  the  body  will  ftand,  therefore  a 
globe  is  eafily  moved  upon  a  plane,  and  a  needle  cannot  ftand 
upon  its  point,  any  otherwife  than  by  fticking  it  into  the 
plane. 

*  When  a  man  is  (eated  in  a  chair,  he  cannot  rife  till  he 
thrufts  his  body  forward,  and  draws  hi?  feet  backward,  til! 
the  center  of  gravity  of  his  body  be  before  his  feet;  or  at 
leaft  upon  them,  and  to  prevent  falling  forward,  he  fets  one 
of  his  ft^et  forward  and  then  he  can  ftand,  or  ftep  forward  as 
he  pleafes. 

*  All  other  animals  walk  by  the  fame  rules,  firil  fetting  one 
foot  forward,  that  way  the  center  of  gravity  leans,  and  then 
another.  In  walking  up  hill,  a  man  bends  his  body  forward, 
that  the  center  of  gravity  may  lie  forward  of  his  feet ;  and  by 
that  means  he  prevents  his  falling  backward.  In  carrying  a 
burthen,  a  man  always  leans  the  contrary  way  that  the  bur- 
then lies,  fo  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  of  his 
body  and  the  burthen,  may  fall   upon   his  feet.     And   a  fowl 
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going  over  an  obftacle,  thrufts  his  head  forward,  by  that 
means  moving  the  center  of  gravity  of  his  whole  body  for- 
wards, fo  that  by  fetting  one  foot  upon  the  obftacle,  he  c^n 
tiie  more  eafily  get  over  it* 

Amongft  other  very  ufeful  mechanic  difquiHtlons  in  this 
work,  we  meet  with  an  elegant  defcription  and  rationale  of 
the  common  pocket  watch  ;  wherein  Mr.  Emerfon  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  a  clock  or  watch,  going  by  a  fpring,  can 
never  be  made  to  keep  time  truly,  except  it  be  always  kept  to 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  or  cold  ;  for  this,  he  fays,  *  cannot 
be  done  without  conflant  attendance  ;  and  if  any  fort  of  me- 
chanifm  be  contrived  to  corre(5l  this,  yet,  as  fach  a  thing  can 
only  be  made  by  gue(s,  ir  cannot  be  trufled  to  at  fea,  but  only 
for  (hort  voyages.  But  no  motion,  however  regular,  can  an- 
fwcr  at  fea,  where  the  irregular  motion  of  the  fhip  will  con- 
ftantly  diflurb  it :  add  to  thi^^,  that  the  fmall  compafs  a  watch 
is  contained  in,  makes  it  eafier  difturbed,  than  a  larger  ma- 
chine would  be  ;  but  to  fuppofc,  that  any  regular  ntotion  can 
fubfift  among  ten  thoufand  irregular  motions,  snd  in  ten  thou- 
fand  different  dircdions,  is  a  moft  glaring  abfurdity.  A'nd  if 
any  one  with  fuch  a  machine  would  but  make  trial  of  it  to  the 
Eaft- Indies,  he  would  find  the  abfurdity  and  difappointment. 
And  therefore,  I  never  expedi  to  fee  fuch  a  timekeeper,  or* 
any  fuch  thing  as  a  watch  or  clock  going  by  a  fpring,  to  keep 
true  time  at  fea  :  but  time  will  difcover  all  things.' 

*  As  to  pendulum  clocks  their  irregularity  in  the  fame  la- 
titude is  owing  to  nothing  but  the  lengthening  or  fhortening 
of  the  pendulum,  which  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  other.  But 
then  they  would  be  infinitely  more  diilur'-ed  at  fei  than  a 
ivatch,  and  in  a  ftorm  would  not  go  at  all.  In  different  la- 
titudes too  another  irregularity  attends  a  pendulum  depending 
on  different  forces  of  gravity.  Though  this  amounts  but  to 
a  fmall  matter,  yet  it  makes  a  confiderable  variation  in  a  great 
length  of  time.  For  in  fonth  latitude?  where  the  gravity  is 
lefs,  a  clock  lofes  time ;  and  in  north  latitudes,  where  the 
gravity  is  greater,  it  gains  time.  So  that  none  of  thefe  ma- 
chines are  fit  to  mealure  time  at  fea,  ahhough  ten  times  ten 
thoufand  pounds  fliould  he  given  away  ior  m.aking  them.' 

If  we  do  not  n.iuake  Mr.  Emerfon  in  this  extradl,  where  he 
fays  in  fouth  latitudes  the  gravity  is  lefs,  and  in  north  latitudes 
the  gravity  is  greater  ;  we  ;ipprehend,  he  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  that  in  fouih  latitudes  ti  e  force  of  gravity  decreases 
from  the  e(]nator  towards  the  fourh-pole  ;  and  in  north  lati- 
tudes the  force  of  gravity  increafes  from  the  equator  towards 
the  north  pole.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  mufi:  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  to  this  gentleman,  that,  all  the  authors  we  have  ever 
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feen  upcm  the  fubjed  of  gravitation,  unanimoufiy  agree;  that 
the  force  of  gravity  increafes  from  the  equator  towards  eitl;er 
pole,  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  right  fine  of 
the  latitude.  However,  as  difcuflions  of  this  kind  relating  to 
the  tDore  exalted  and  difficult  parts  of  mathematical  phyfics, 
are  not  fo  immediately  within  our  province,  or,  perliaps,  the 
reach  of  our  abilities,  we  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  obferv- 
ino",  that  the  other  parts  ofr"  this  performance,  which  tr^t  of 
the  projedion  of  the  fphere,  and  the  dodrine  of  centripetal 
forces,  are  executed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  a  con- 
cife,  elegant,  and  judicious  manner. 

VII.  A  Syjitfn  of  AJironomy.  Containing  the  In'vejtigation  and  De- 
monjiraiion  of  the  Elements  of  that  Science,  81/0.  7/.  bound, 
Nourfe. 

'TPHE  invention  of  aftronomy  has  been  varioufly  afligned, 
-■■  and  feveral  perfons,  feveral  nations,  and  feveral  ages  have 
laid  claim  to  it.  Plato,  in  his  Epinomis,  tells  us,  it  was  a 
barbarian  who  firft  obferved  the  heavenly  motions,  to  which  he  ^ 
was  led  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  weather  in  the  fummer-feafon  ; 
as  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  (tars  are  clearly  feen,  there 
being  neither  rain  nor  clouds  to  interrupt  the  profpeft,  and 
the  want  of  this  clearnefs  of  atmofphere  is  the  reafon  why 
the  Greeks  came  fo  late  to  the  knowledge  of  aflronomy. 

The  generality  of  writers  fix  the  origin  of  aftronomy  in 
Chaldea ;  fome  attribute  the  invention  to  the  antient  He- 
brews, and  others  even  to  the  .firft  men,  building  on  the  au- 
thority of  Jofephus,  and  the  mention  he  makes  about  Seth's 
pillars.  The  Muflulmans,  with  fome  Jews,  as  well  as  Chrif- 
tains,  afcribe  it  to  Enoch  ;  and  other  of  the  orientals  to  Cain. 
But  as  we  find  no  terms  of  aftronomy  in  the  language  of  thof^ 
firft  people,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  recorded  in  any 
other  profane  hiftory,  nor  in  facred  writ,  if  we  except  what  is 
mentioned  in  Job  and  the  books  of  Solomon,  their  opinions 
appear  fcarce  fufficient  to  ftrengthen  the  affirmation  of  Jofe- 
phus. 

*  The  Egyptians  learned  from  the  Edomites  aftronomy  and 
navigation.  For  the  Edomites  ufed  to  make  long  voyages  up- 
on the  Red-fea,  for  the  fake  of  merchandifing.  And  when 
they  were  conquered  by  David,  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  to 
tht  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Perfian  gulf.  They 
afterwards  began  the  like  voyages  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  year  was  the  luni-folar  year,  derived  from  Noah,  and,  at 
that  time  confifted  of  360  days.  By  the  heliacal  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  ftars,  they  found  the  year  to  confift  of  365 
Vol.  XXXL  June,   ijji,  H  h,  days; 
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days ;  therefore,  they  added  five  days  to  the  old  year.  This 
was  in  ihe  reign  of  /^mmon.  Afterwards  they  formed  the 
Itars  into  conftcllations,  arjd  alfo  made  obfervations  of  the 
planets,  which  they  called  after  their  gods, 

'  When  the  E^thiopians  invaded  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  that 
fled  to  Babylon  carried  with  them  the  Egyptian  year  of  365 
da\s,  and  the  art  of  aftronomy,  and  founded  the  ?Era  of  Na- 
bonriairar.  The  practice  of  obferving  the  itars  was  carried 
Jnto  other  countries:  the  Greeks  had  all  their  aftronomical 
learnii:^  from  Egypt.  Then  Atlas  formed  the  fphere  of  the 
Lybiriu,  and  Chiron  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Chaldeaps 
?inother  fphere  tor  tlicir  own  ufe.* 

IVIr  Knierfon,  the  ingenious  author  of  this  performance, 
has  divided  It  into  ievcw  fe(^ions,  wherein  the  various  phe- 
romcna  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  nature  of  folar,  ],unar, 
and  fatellitan  eclipfes,  the  theory  of  the  primary  planets  and 
comets,  together  with  many  other  curious,  and  no  lel's  ufeful, 
aftronomiral  matters,  are  treated  upon  in  a  clear  and  very 
Comprelit^nHve  manner,  which  in  fome  meafure  will  be 
evinced  by  the  following  extradl  relating  to  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  of  a  place. 

*  To  find  the  difference  of  longituc^c  of  two  pjaces,  or  the 
difference  of  mejidianb,  is,  as  our  author  jullly  remarks,  an 
efTential  poir^t  both  of  geography  and  navigation.  To  per- 
fic/rm  which,  fcveral  methods  have  been  propofed,  fome  more 
pra^i'able  than  others,  but  all  of  them  depend  upon  aftrono- 
rnical  priprij  les^  and  therefore  \  giv^  it  a  plape  l^ere,  and  is 
as  follows. 

*  \i  a  watch,  pr  time-piece,  can  be  ipade  to  keep  time  ex- 
aflly,  luch  a  machine  being  fet  to  the  true  time  of  rlie  day  in 
any  one  place,  and  carried  to  another  place,  it  will  lUll  Ihew 
the  time  at  the  firf^  J'bce ;  and  therefore,  if  the  time  can  be 
known  of  this  fecond  place,  the  difference  of  time,  and  there- 
fore the  diffeience  of  longitude,  will  be  known  between  out 
place  and  tlie    tlier. 

*  Now  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  at  this  fecond  place,  two 
fqual  altitudes  of  the  fun  muft  be  taken  the  fame  day,  anc^ 
^he  exact  times  noted  ^y  the  time  keeper..  Then  the  middle, 
between  thefc  two  times  of  obfervation,  (hows  what  hour  it  i* 
at  the  fir/l  j  iace,  when  it  is  t\velve  o'clock  at  the  fecond  place; 
confcciuently,  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two  placts  i; 
"known,  which  gives  the  difference  of  longitude,  allowing  15 
degrees  to  an  hour.  If  the  time-keeper  be  fliort  ot  twelve 
o'clock,  at  the  middle  time,  the  fecond  place  lies  eaflward 
from  the  firff.  But  if  the  middle  time  be  paft  twelve,  the  fe- 
Cprid  place  lies  wefiward.     A  common    watch   bein^  fet  to 
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fwelve,  when  the  time-keeper  is  at  the  middle  time ;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  it  be  fet  fo  much  part  twelve,  as 
the  time  keeper  is  part  the  middle  time,  it  will  continue  to 
ihew  the  time  in  that  place.  This  mehod  is  adapted  to  the 
fea.  If  fuch  a  machine  be  exaftly  made  like  Mr.  Harrifon*s 
time  keeper,  it  may  do  well  enough  for  Ihort  dillances,  but 
will  be  ufelefs  for  long  ones,  for  the  following  reafons.  i.  Heat 
and  cold  will  have  an  cifeft  upon  the  fprings,  and,  confe- 
qucntly,  will  retard  or  accelerate  the  morion.  2.  The  tofling 
of  the  fliip  at  fea  will  have  an  eifed  upon  any  moving  ma- 
chine, which  will  hinder  it  from  going  equally  at  all  times, 
3.  Whatever  r\iay  be  the  error  generated  in  a  fmall  diftance, 
or  fmall  time,  that  error  will  be  multiplied  in  a  large  diftance 
and  time,  being  proportional  to  the  time  ;  fo  that  in  long 
voyages  it  will  be  ufelefs.  The  immenfe  price  of  fuch  a  ma- 
chine, when  made  to  the  utmoll  accuracy,  will  prevent  its  be- 
ing generally  ufeful.* 

To  this  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  a  time-piece, 
Mr.  Emerfon  fubjoins  feveral  other  methods  ferving  for  the 
fime  purpofe,  viz.  by  the  moon's  diftance  from  a  fixed  ftar, 
the  occultaiion  of  a  fta«-  by  the  moon,  or  the  appulfe  of  a  ftar 
to  the  moon,  or  by  having  a  meridian.  Likewife  by  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  obferved  in  two  different  places,  he  fhews 
how  the  longiftide  may  be  eafily  found  at  land,  and  laftly  by 
the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  firft  fatellite,  which  method  our  au- 
thor thmks  preferable  to  any  other,  the  longitude  may,  by  help 
cf  the  nect-flary  tables  caretuUy  confiruded,  be  determined, 
even  at  lea,  to  a  degree  of  cxai^lnefs  fufficient  for  nautical 
purpofes.  We  therefore  recommend  this  fyftem  of  aftronomy, 
which  contains  an  inveftigation  and  demonftration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  that  fcience,  to  the  perufal  of  fuch  as  are  deCrous  of 
obtaining,  without  the  help  of  a  mafter,  a  competent  know- 
ledge therein. 

VIII.  Ecliptical  Afironomy  refiored  to  its  Natural  Simplicity^  in 
'"I.heory  and  Fraiitcey  upon  Mojaic  Principles  ;  ijohoje  Ujes  are  alfo 
fpeafied  in  Na-vigadon.  By  James  Hurly,  B.  A,  ^vo.  3/. 
Gallon. 

IT  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  endeavour  to 
depreciate  that  Icience  which,  with  the  moft  fevere  ap- 
plication, they  have  nor  been  able  to  comprehend,  this  we 
have  frequently  feen  verified  in  the  works  of  Pope,  Swift,  and 
others ;  but  as  thefe  were  men  of  infinite  wit  and  humour,  it 
fe'dom  happened  that  the  pleafant  raillery  which  they  difplayed 
pn  fuch  occafi^ns  ever  gave  the  Jeaft   offence.     On   the  other 
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hand,  when  men  of  more,  mifanthropy  Hian  underibnding 
make  rhe  attack,  it  then  becomes  a  different  affair ;  the  wanf 
of  fufTioicnt  knowletigje  to  condu:\  the  proper  arguments,  th<5 
low  and  trivial  fubterfiiges  generally  had  recourfe  to,  and  the 
illiberal  manner  (lb  infeparabje  from  little  minds)  in  whicl> 
they  treat  the  profefTors  and  encouragers  of  that  particular 
fcience  or  branch  of  learning  they  are  defirous  to  depreciate, 
only  ferve  to  render  themfelves  both  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
tible. We  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  apply  this  wholly 
to  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  whofe  performance 
is  of  another  kind  ;  it  confifls  of  many  quotations  from  the 
facred  writings,  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  given  by  Mofes,  above  the  vile  hypothefis  of  un- 
jnfpired  writers,  which,  notwithftanding  their  being  mofl  un- 
doubtedly true,  yet  nevtrthelefs  fecm  unnecclTary,  becaufe  it 
is  contendiiig  for  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  pofHbly  deny, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Hurly,  we  think,  might  have  fpared  him- 
lelf  the  trouble  of  proving  that  the  whole  tribe  of  idle  philo- 
fophers  fuch  as  Newton,  Halley,  Defcartes,  &c.  could  (land 
in  no  degree  of  comparifon  with  the  illuftrious  and  infpired 
Jew  above-mentioned.  Agreeable  to  this  do£lrine  our  reverend 
author  has  clearly  (hewn  the  paralla^ic  abfurdities  of  modern 
ailronomers    have  no  place   in   the   Mofaic    revealed  fyflem. 

*  The  dm  and  moon  are  Cet  both  of  them  in  the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  which  aftronomers  place  at  an  almofi  immcnfe 
difianre  ftom  the  earth.  The  fun  and  moon  are  fet  in  the 
ilarry  firmament,  ihcrefore  there  is  no  philofophical  difiance 
of  their  orbits  to  caufc  the  difference  of  parallaxes,  which  is 
founded  by  philofophers  upon  that  diftarice.*  The  qualifies 
of  the  fun  and  moon  and  their  efFefls  upon  each  other,  is  flill 
clearer,    if    pofTible,    upon    the    fame    principles    as    before. 

*  Ihat  the  fun  is  tlie  fountain  of  beat  is  evident  to  our  fenfes, 
l)ut  that  the  moon  is  roUy  as  the  fun  is  /?of,  may  appear  flrange 
to  many  who  have  imbibed  the  philofopher's  dotirine,  that  all 
the  celcllial  bodies  are  earths^  and  that  the  Jun  is  a  great  earth 
nfthimtntly  hot.  It  was  a  doclrine,  however,  apparently  known 
to  ilA;/^/,  who  places  the  moon  at  the  fame  ciiftance  from  the 
earth  as  the  fun  and  the  flars,  whereas  if  we  judge  of  the 
diftance  by  our  fenfes,  the  moon  is  vifibly  nearer  than  the 
ftars.  Wliat  can  produce  this  effect?  Why  we  know  very 
well  that  obje^Sls  are  vifibly  nearer  as  they  are  feen  through  a 
denfer  medium  :  and  the  cold  moon,  condenfing  the  mediuni 
by  ^liicb  \i  is  eRcompaffed,  caufes  it  to  appear  fo  much  nearer 
to  us  as  the  medium  is  more  condeiifed,  through  which  the 
light  of  the  moon  padcs.  So  an  horizontal  objed  appears 
Jarger,  and  confequcmly  nearer,  in  ths  heavens,  than  it  ap- 
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pears  afterwards  when  it  is  got  above  the  denfer  air  encom- 
pafling  the  Airface  of  the  earth  ;  and  thus  the  moon  will  be 
more  refraifled  than  other  objei^s,  and  will  appear  alfo  more 
deprefled  through  a  glafs,  or  as  having  a  greater  parallax  than 
the  other  planets. 

*  Moreover  the  cold  quality  of  the  moon  is  alfo  an  objefl 
of  fenfe,  and  any  perfon  poirefled  of  a  good  telefcope  may 
make  the  experiment  who  may  plainly  difcover  that  from  the 
time  of  the  new  moon  to  the  full,  an  envelopement  of  iu 
fpreads  gradually  over  the  moon's  furface,  and  after  the  full, 
the  ict  is  thanued  and  difperled,  as  the  moon  returns  to  the 
fun. 

*  From  thefe  oppofite  qualities  of  htat  and  cold  m  the^^;? 
and  moon^  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  agreeable  to  the 
aftronomical  fyftem  of  Mofes,  is  deduced.' 

The  miftaken  notions  of  aftronomers,  *  who  are  apt  to 
boaft  much  of  their  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  eclrpfes,'  is 
corrected  upon  Mofaic  principles  in  this  manner.  *  The 
light  and  heat  of  the  fun  raifes  a  thick  cloud  on  the  furface  of 
the  moon,  whereby  its  lutlre  is  taken  off,  and  the  moon  ceafes 
to  be  vrfible  or  is  eclicfed.  *  I  have  already  proved,  continues 
our  author,  that  the  moon  is  a  compojition  of  cold,  as  the  fun  is  a 
fret  which  cold  freezes  the  ambient  fluid,  and  invtlopes  a  full 
moon  in  a  covering  of  ice.  The  eye  of  an  unprejudiced 
man  may  very  clearly  fee  the  procefs  of  an  icy  coverivig  com- 
mencing with  the  new  moon,  and  growing  gradually  over  the 
old  moon,  which  is  oftentimes  perceived  with  the  new,  till  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  the  covering  is  completed.  The 
moon  being  therefore  invented  with  a  covering  of  ice,  the  fame 
phenomena  muft  attend  the  moon  when  expofed  to  the  fun's 
rays,  as  are  obfervable  on  the  ^wrfd^zz  of  ice  vvhen  expofed  to 
heat.  And  fo  at  the  lime  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  when  the  faces  of 
the  fun  and  moon  are  oppofite,  and  the  fun's  rays  ifl'ue  with 
fiill  force  agaiirft  the  moon's  furface,  the  folar  heat  excites  this 
aqueous  'vapour,  or  cloud,  which,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  its  denfily,  may  quite  obfcure  the  light  of  the 
moon,  or  leave  it  more  or  lefs  perceptible,  agreeably  to  the 
different  effefls  of  different  clouds  palTmg  over  the  planet. 
The  cold  of  the  moon  alfo,  condenfmg  that  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere  which  flie  affumes  at  the  full,  caufes  an  attradion  of 
the  fun's  rays  that  way  tending  to  a  focus,  and  therefore 
eonical.' 

We  finceroly  wifti  Mr.  Hurly  had  oraitted  the  calculations 
relating  to  eclipfcs,  becaufe  they  feem  rather  deduced  from 
the  uncertain  pi  inciples  of  modern  afironomy  than  from  thofe 
contained  in  the  Mofaic  Revealed  Syftera,  and  confequeiitiy  do, 
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irt  our  opinion,  vitiate  this  otherwife  extraordinary  peffof* 
mance,  efpecially  as  Mr.  Hurly  appears  better  qualified  in  hw 
facerdotal  office  than  in  arithmetical  compulations. 


IX.   Principles  and  Ponuer  of  Harmony,      ^fo.    7/.  6d,      Baker  and 

Leigh. 

'TpHE  writers  on  the  fubjcft  of  mufic  are  very  numerous, 
and  yet  there  is  no  fcience,  perhaps,  furnifhed  with  fo 
few  welUwritten  books  :  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  fubjed,  or  the  want  of  abilities  in  thofe  who  have 
treated  it,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  we  may 
Ycnture  to  affirm,  that  learning  and  talle,  theory  and  prac- 
tice, have  fo  feidom  been  united,  that  they  feem  almoft  in* 
compatible.  Thofe  who  treat  mufjc  merely  as  a  fcience,  with* 
out  podeffing  the  praftical  part,  are  naturally  contradied  in 
their  ideas,  and  ureltl's  to  profelfurs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary^ 
mere  practical  niuficians,  who  have  fcklom  had  either  educa- 
tion or  leifure,  to  qualify  themfelves  on  rhe  fide  of  learning, 
produce  nothing  but  crude  and  indigeflcd  reveries,  which  a 
man  of  taflc  in  literature  difdains  to  read.  That  this  has  been 
the  caie  with  fome  of  the  moll  able  praflical  muficians,  we 
can,  from  our  own  knowledge  afi'ert.  They  have  the  ambi- 
tion of  paffing  for  men  of  fcience;  they  fpcak  of  Greek  wri- 
ters without  Greek  ;  of  aiithmetical  proportions  without  fi- 
gures j  of  ratios  witl  out  geometry,  and  equations  without  al- 
gebra. The  late  Dr.  Pepufch,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of 
univerfal  reading  in  mufical  compofiiions,  attempted  to  explain 
the  Greek  fyftems ;  — but  abftrufe  calculations  being  neceflaiy  in 
the  bufinefs,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  frietid  De  Moivre,  who 
was  no  mufician,  and  underftood  the  dod^or  as  little  as  the 
doftor  did  Euclid  :  they  never  met  without  a  quarrel,  for  as- 
each  would  talk  about  what  he  did  not  underftand,  each  muft 
by  turns  have  been  abfurd.  We  have  been  credibly  informed, 
that  the  fame  thing  happened  in  France  between  the  famous 
Rameau,  and  M.  D'AIembert ;  and  at  Padua,  between  Tar- 
tini  and  Padre  Colombo,  the  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  that 
univerfity. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  feems  free  from  fuch  objec- 
tions, as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  no  half-bred  fcho- 
lar,  or  ftiallow  mufician ;  but  by  one  pofiefled  of  all  the   ne- 

ceflary   requifites   for   fuch  a  talk. Before  we  proceed  to 

its  examination,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  author's 
intention,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  his  own 
words, 
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•  1" he  high  opiaion  which  I  had  lon^  entertained  of  the  mufi*' 
tef  Sig.  Tartini,  together  with  his  great  reputation  over  all  Eir- 
Irope,  for  many  years,  made  me  expei^t  fomething  extraordinary 
/rem  a  Trtafife  publilhed  by  him.  intitled,  Trattato  di  Miifica  fe- 
condo  la  vera  Scienza  dell'  Armenia.  I  always  imagined  he  had 
principles  urtknown  to  other  artifts  in  his  way.  A  'iiperior  efFc<Si 
jnult  imply  a  fuperior  caui'e.  In  this  opinion  I  was  not  dnap- 
pointed.  I  found  his  treatife  full  of  many  new  and  well  founded 
dodtrines,  practical  as  well  as  fpeculative.  To  give  iome  idea  of 
thefe,  is  the  dellgii  of  the  following  (hort  piece.  , 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  work  is  intended  as  a 
commentary  upon  Tartini's  Treatife  of  Mufic,  publilhed  at 
Padua,  1 7 54.  Tartini  was  fo  eminent  a  pradical  mufician^ 
that  his  name  and  works  are  well  known  to  almoft  every  lover 
of  mufic  in  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Mu- 
fic in  France  and  Italy,  has  given  a  Iketch  of  his  life,  which 
we  have  inferted  in  this  Number,  p.  426,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader :  but  though  Tartini  was  (o  admirable  on  the  fide  of 
praflice,  *  he  wanted,  fays  our  author,  a  little  of  that  fkill  in 
writing,  which  he  Ihewed  in  i'o  eminent  a  degree  in  compoling 
and  playing.*  In  his  mufical  compofitions  he  is  clear,  fimple^ 
and  malierly  j  but  in  his  theoretical  writings  he  is  often  obfcure, 
confufed,  and  un  citntific.  Ou'-  author,  howeverj  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  criricifm,  has  cleared  his  obfcurity,  pointed  out  his  er- 
rors, reconciled  his  feeming  eontradiftions,  and  illuftrat^d  his 
principles. 

To  follow  Tartini  and  his  commentator  in  every  chapter, 
v/ould  exceed  the  limits  allowed  us  for  fo  fhort  a  work;  and 
to  give  extrafts  from  a  fyftem  df  which  the  principal  merit  is 
confjf^ency,  would  be  to  take  away  a  link  of  a  chain,  or  a 
component  part  of  a  whole^  which  owed  all  its  beauty,  or 
ufe,  to  the  place  it  held,  telatively  to  that  whole;  or  to  il- 
luftrate  from  mufic  itfelf,  it  \Vould  be  taking  away  from  an 
excellent  coricerto,  a  fecond  violin,  or  tenor  part,  which  has 
neither  beauty  nor  ufe  but  in  conjundion  with  the  other  parts. 

In  the  author's  commentary  upon  Tartini's  firfl:  chapter,  he 
explains  very  clearly  the  famous  phenomenon  of  a  mufical 
iflring  or  found  producing  its  own  harmony,  upon  which  M. 
Rameau  has  built  his  theory  of  a  fundamental  bafe.  This 
effedl  is  fenfible  only  to  praftifed  and  difcriminating  ears ;  but 
to  fuch  the  tone  of  a  great  bell,  the  firings  of  a  double  bafe, 
cr  lowed  found  in  a  harpfichord,  divide  themfelves  into  the 
harmonics  of  the  whole  found,  in  the  following  harmonic 
proportions,  i,  f,  ^.  Suppofe  the  ftring  double  C  upon  the 
harpfichord  to  be  ftruck,  and  after  the  fouiid  Cj  its  odave  c, 
its  12th  g,  and  its  17th  or  major  3d  e,  may  be  heard  one  af- 
ter the  other  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firings  of  an  ^olian 
harp,  tuned  unifon,  pfoduce   the  common  chord,  not  approxi- 
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mated  into  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  as  the  form. of  the  hand  re- 
quires in  playing  on  the  harpfichord,  but  in  the  harmonic  fe- 
ries,  I,  i,  f,  -J,  -^,  ^^  which,  in  common  mufical  language, 
would  be  called  double  C,  its^oflave;  its  12th,  or  the  5th  of 
that  oftave  ;  its  i^th,  or  double  oaave ;  its  17th,  or  the  ma- 
jor 3d  of  the  double  oflave;  its  19th,  or  minor  3d  of  the 
tierce  or  major  3d ;  and  in  its  laft  effort,  it  feebly  gives  the 
flat  7th  of  the  double  odave.     C,  c,  g,  c,  e,  g,  b  flat. 

The  author,  in  the  hiftory  of  this  difcovery,  traces  it  no 
higher  than  the  titne  of  Merfennus,  with  whom  he  leaves  it ; 
but  it  feems  to  have  beeii  known  long  before  his  time,  as  the 
organ  is  conftru<5\ed  upon  the  Time  principle  ;  the  flops  of  that 
inftrument  bcipg  proportioned  to  each  other  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  founds  abovemcntioned,  which  are  generated  by  a 
fingle  flring  or  tone:  when  the  flops,  known  by  the  names  of 
the  diapafon,  principal,  i7.th,  15th,  and  tierce,  are  drawn 
out,  every  Angle  key  of  an  organ  gives  the  complete  chord, 
as,  when  G  only  is  ftruck,  and  it  is  imagined  that  no  othei* 
founds  are  mixed  with  it,  wind  is  conveyed  to  the  pipes  G,  g, 
d,  g,  b,  &c. 

.  But  the  principal  phenomerwn  upon  which  Tartini  builds 
his  fyflem  is  quite  new,  and  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tartini 
himfelf. 

*  It  is  as  follows  :  two  founds  being  given  on  any  mufical  in- 
ftrument, which  will  admit  of  their  being  held  out  for  any  time, 
and  of  being  ttrensthened  at  pleafure,  as  on  tlie  trumpet,  the 
German  horn,  the  violin,  hautboy,  &c.  a  third  found  will  be  heard. 
On  the  violin,  let  the  notes  C  E,  C  (harp  E,  BE,  B  G,  B  flat  G,  be 
founded  with  a  ftrong  bow,  the  third  founds  will  be  heard  as  follows  : 

and  are  marked  by  clofed  notes  or 
crotchets.  The  fame  thing  will  hap- 
pen if  the  fame  intervals  be  (bunded 
ijy  two  players  on  the  violin,  diftant 
"•^    lil  n  from   one  another  abont  29  or  30 

•  feet  J    always  u(ing  a   ftrong   bow, 

and  holding  out  the  notes.  The  auditor  will  hear  the  third  found 
much  better,  if  placed  in  the  middle  between  them,  than  if  nearer 
to  one  than  the  other.  Two  hautboys  will  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe6V,  placed  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  and  even  when  the  hearer 
is  not  in  the  middle,  and  ftiil  more  if  he  is  From  this  pha:no- 
menon  he  deduces  all  the  third  foimds  arifing  from  (imple  in- 
tervals, that  together  complete  the  harmonic  ("eries,  as  far  as  it  is 
iifed  in  praiStice.  The  5th  gives  the  third  (ound  unifon  to  the 
lower  note;  the  4th  gives  the  5th  below  the  lower  note,  &c.  but 
I  (hall  not  enumerate  all  the  third  founds,  though  the  detail  is 
extremely  curious  and  inl^ruftive,  becauie  they  would  be  ill 
comprehended  without  plates,  and  many  plates  do  not  come  within 
mydcfign;  I  mud  therefore  refer  the  raufician  to  the  original, 
which,  if  he  has  any  genius,  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  many 
refpedls  .befides  this.  I  will  juft  obferve,  that  fuppofing  any  in- 
terval in  any  key  is  founded,  if  a  4th  or  a  6th  of  the  fundamental 
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«ote  COrtCs  into  the  chord,  we  have  always  the  4th  of  the  funda- 
mental for  third  found;  in  all  other  cales  we  have  either  the  fun- 
<lament?.l  note  itfeif,  or  the  3d  of  it.  I  will  likewife  obferve,  that 
the  fmaller  the  interval,  the  farther  diftant  is  the  third  found  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  third  found  to  the  interval  of  the  femitone  minor 
G  fharp,  is  the  a6th  below  the  lowed  note.  Ought  not  this  to  re- 
gulate the  bafs  in  common  practice  ?  N.  B.  There  is  one  exceptioa 
to  the  progreflion  above  mentioned,  which  is  when  the  chord  of 
the  3d  major  is  reverfed." 

In  fedtion  8,  there  is  a  want  of  precifion  in  the  notation  of 
the  example  given  both  in  Tartini  and  his  commentator,  for 
want,  perhaps,  of  a  charafter  to  exprefs  a  found,  which  is 
not  exa£lly  flat,  fliarp,  or  natural,  when  compared  with  its 
accompaniment.  E,  G  fliarp,  B  D  flat,  have  a  very  ftrange 
appearance  ;  it  would,  upon  keyed  inftruments,  be  the  chord  of 
th^  5rh  and  6th  to  E,  inftead  of  the  (harp  3d,  and  minor  7th, 
for  which  it  is  meant.  D  natural  would  certainly  come  nearer 
to  the  interval  Tartini  vvould  exprefs  than  D  flat.  Equivoques 
in  theory  fliould  be  moft  carefully  avoided,  and  even  in  prac- 
tice they  occafion  momentary  doubts,  and  perplex  the  beft 
performers  fometimes,  in  the  execution  of  new  compofitions. 

This  phenomenon  of  a  third  found  is  an  ingenious  and  fertile 
difcovery,  and  more  favourable  to  melody  than  that  upon  which 
M,  Rameau  has  founded  his  fyftem.  Tartini  makes  his  bafe 
fubfervient  to  the  treble,  while  Rameau,  on  the  contrary,  builds 
"his  treble  upon  the  bafe.  The  one  draws  harmony  from  melody, 
snd  the  other  melody  from  harmony.  *  To  determine,  lays 
M.  Roufi'eau,  from  which  of  the  two  fchools  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
.  ped  the  beft  compofition,  we  have  only  to  confider  which  rtiould 
be  dependent  on  the  other,  the  melody  or  its  accompaniment.* 

Tartini's  fecond  chapter  concerns  the  Circle,  its  Nature, 
and  Signification,  of  which  our  author  begins  his  examination 
in  the  following  manner. 

*  I  fuppofe  there  never  was  an  artlft  of  real  genius,  who  v/as  not 
lolicitous  todifcover  the  principles  upon  which  his  art  was  founded. 
Tartini  is  a  Itriking  proof  of  this  aflertion,  throughout  his  whole 
treatife,  and  particularly  in  this  2d  chapter,  of  which  I  am  novr 
to  give  a  very  flaort  account,  and  to  me  an  unpleafing  one.  One 
cannot,  without  fome  impreffions  of  compaflion,  fee  him  wander- 
ing in  the  perplexing  labyrinths  of  abftrad  ideas,  almolt  without 
a  guide,  or  at  beft  with  one  which  it  is  moft  likely  would  miflead 
him.  He  muft  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  purfue  nature  in  a 
wrong  path,  and  trace  her  footfteps  where  flie  feems  to  have 
come  by  chance.  He  had  fancied  that  harmony  was  to  be  found 
only  in  the  circle,  in  conjundlion  with  the  fquare,  which  he  looked 
wpon  as  infeparable  companions,  and  eflentially  united.  They 
really  proved  in  his  hands,  what  they  have  been  often  called, 
magical  ;  for  I  can  think  it  little  lefs  than  magic,  that  he  fou^ld 
the  miftrefs  he  was  in  purfuit  of  there,  but  with  fo  few  tokens  of 
legitimacy  about  her,  that  a  man  nauft  be  little  lefs  than  an  en- 
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thufiaft,  or  be  would  have  fufpefled  forae  deceit,  had  flte  iiot 
furiiifhed  proofs  in  her  favour,  of  a  nature  totally  foreign  to  what 
are  required  in  fuch  a  cafcj  and  thofe  confirmed  him  in  his 
error. 

*  Ptolemy  was  deceived  in  the  ftnie  manrter  exa6>ly  :  he  alfo 
firmly  believed,  as  did  all  the  antients,  that  no  other  figure  but 
the  circle  was  worthy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  in  :  and 
though  it  is  certain,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  dc  not  move  in  cir- 
cles, yet  by  the  help  of  geometry,  and  an  ingenious  fyftem,  he 
•was  able  to  folve  the  pharnoinena  of  the  univerle  almoft  in  every 
cafe.  But,  in  fome  particulars,  Kepler  affords  an  example  more 
refembling  Tartini.  He  was,  according  to  Maclaurin's  accdunti 
all  his  life  in  purfuit  of  fancied  analogies  ;  in  which  Tartini  aUb 
abounds  ;  and  we  may  apply  to  the  latter,  what  he  (Maclaurin) 
fays  of  the  former;  that  to  this  difpofition  we  owe  fuch  difcoverie* 
as  are  more  than  fufficient  to  excufe  his  conceits.  Account  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Src.  p.  49. 

*  What  I  have  already  faid,  will  be  a  fuflicient  excufe  for  my 
not  entering  into  a  detail  on  this  long  chapter;  as  Aich  a  detail 
would  be  extremely  tedious  to  fome,  unintelligible  to  others, 
and  would  appear  ftrange  to  the  only  men,  who  are  qualified  to 
form  any  judgment  on  this  matter,  I  mean  the  mathematicians. 
However,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  harfhnefs  of  this  cenfure,  I 
will  juft  mention  one  or  two  inllances  of  his  errors,  ift,  he  fays* 
•*  that  it  is  demonllrable  by  algebra,  that  unity,  and  an  indetermi- 
itate  quantity  x  being  given,  no  other  harmonic  mean  can  be 
found  between  them  but  the  number  4  ;"  whereas  it  is  demon- 
flrable,  both  by  algebra  and  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  that  z 
cannot  be  an  harmonic  mean  between  unity  and  any  other  num- 
ber lefs  than  infinite.  This  would  not  iuit  his  purpofe.  adly^ 
He  fays  upon  this  occafion,  and  others,  that  though  there  may 
be  demonftration  againll  him,  yet  his  demonlhation  may  be  true, 
bccaufe  he  means  quite  another  thing  by  his  x,  which  he  calls  in- 
definite, than  what  mathematicians  mean  by  their  jv,  which  they 
fuppofe  infinite;  and  adds,  that  it  is  known  amongft  mathemati- 
cians, that  this  is  not  the  only  cale,  where  two  oppofite  propo- 
litions  may  be  demonftraiively  proved/ 

We  would  go  on  with  our  author's  ingenious  and  enterfain- 
ing  corritr.ent  on  this  chapter,  but  as  figures  would  be  necef- 
ftry  for  the  right  underllanding  it,  we  nuift  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itfelf,  where  Tartini's  errors  of  another  kind  are 
pointed  out  ;  but  in  Seel-  29,  are  found  to  lead  to  truth.  Seft* 
30,  and  31,  an  apology  is  ttiade  for  Tartini's  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  his  method  of  trying  to  deduce  all  from  the  circle, 
and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  the  {/ivlt  of  fyftem  ftrongly 
working  in  him. 

*  Miift  fome  of  Tartini's  notes  be  deduced  from  the  circle,  and 
others  frotn  a  right  line  ?  as  well  give  up  the  whole,  or  better  j 
for  then  all  confiftency,  the  chief  merit,  is  gone.  For  this  reafon, 
he  fet  out  with  endeavouring  to  prove  the  infeparability  of  the 
circle  and  fquare.  Had  he  not  done  this,  the  inconfiftency  I  juii 
mentioned  Would,  he  forcfaw,  be  objected  to  iiim.' 
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Se^.  32.  gives  the  ufc  of  Tartini's  difcovery  about  the  Cir- 
cle, which,  for  the  want  of  a  figure,  we  cannot  infert  here, 
no  more  than  the  following  fedtions  upon  this  fecond  chapter, 
which  contain  many  curious  dedudions  from  the  phenomena 
of  a  drum,  a  trumpet-marine  ,  a  monochord.  Sec. 

It  is  in  the  third  chapter  that  Tartini  unfolJs  his  mufical 
fyftem,  and  treats  of  concords  and  difcords,  their  nature  and 
definition.  Here  again  figures  become  necelTary  to  explain  th6 
author's  meaning  ;  but  as  it  was  never  the  intention  of  ouf 
critical  fundion  to  injure  authors  of  merit  (o  far  as  to  rendef 
their  works  ufelefs  to  the  public,  by  our  extrads  fiom  them, 
which  would  be  little  lefs  than  piracy  ;  we  muft  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  work  itfelf,  which  the  author  means  only  as  a  com- 
mentary, and  ftimulus  to  the  reading  of  Tartini  in  the 
original.  In  pointing  out  the  beauty  and  utility  of  a  good 
work,  we  reciprocally  ferve  both  the  author  and  the  public  ; 
and  in  ftigmatizing  a  bad  one,  though  the  intereft  of  an  indi- 
tidual  may  fuffer,  yet  the  public  is  benefited  by  it,  as  a  bea- 
con is  hung  out  which  may,  perhaps,  preferve  both  their  time 
and  their  money  from  being  call  away. 
[  To  be  continued,  ] 

X.  The  Nature  and  hijiitution  of  Go'Vernment ;  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Feudal  and  Englifh  Policy,  By  William  Smith, 
M.  D.  2  Vols,  8'i'ff.  12 J,  in  boards,  Owen. 
'THE  principle  on  which  this  treatife  is  founded,  is  totally 
**  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  fubverfive  at  once  of  liberty 
and  all  political  fecurity  amongft  mankind.  It  is  the  abfurd 
and  exploded  dodrine  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance. 
The  author  infills  that  our  ideas  of  government  ought  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  Scripture,  where  no  mention  is  found 
of  any  other  form  of  adminiftration  than  monarchy.  *  It  is  a 
fliame  and  fcandal,  he  fays,  for  Chriftians  to  fearch  for  the 
origin  of  dominion  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  other  ancient  wri- 
ters, who  were  ignorant  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
fancy  either  a  communiry  of  all  things,  or  an  eqviallty  of  all 
perfons  by  nature.*  According  to  him,  Adam  was  initituted 
monarch  of  .the  whole  world  ;  and  none  of  his  pofterity  had 
any  right  to  pofiefs  any  thing  but  by  his  grant  or  permilfion, 
or  by  fucceflion  from  him.  To  fupport  this  propofition,  he 
cites  the  following  words  from  the  Pfalmifl,  The  earth  hath  he 
given  to  the  children  cf  men  ;  which  (hews,  fays  he,  the  titie 
comes  from  fatherhood.  However  inconfiftent  this  method  of 
indudion  may  be  with  the  rules  of  logical  argumentation,  it 
can  appear  no  way  furprifing  from  an  author  who  determines 
concerning  the  natural  right  of  a  king  to  unlimited  power, 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word  monarchy^ 
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*  Monarchy,  fays  he,  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek  word* 
f<e>oc  and  «fxn» :  /ttcvcc  Signifies  alone,  which  is,  that  the  monarch 
muft  have  the  fuprenie  power  alone  without  any  partner;  «{*«y 
which  fignifies/>r;ffr;/»^//Vj' and  power,  doth  alfo  f\<^i\\iy  principium, 
beqinning  ;  which  teacheth  us,  tliat  by  the  word  prince  ov  principalitj^ 
^he  beginning  of  government  is  meant.' 

It  might  be  confidercd  as  an  Infult  on  the  underflanding  of 
our  readers  to  refute  this  author's  tenets  at  much  length  ;  but 
>ve  are  under  the  nccellity  of  making  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  doflrine  he  fo  ardently  maintains. 

In  the  firlt  place,  we  can  by  no  means  admit  the  pofition, 
that  our  ideas  of  government  ought  only  to  be  derived  from 
Scripture.  The  dominion  of  Adam  over  his  children,  which 
this  author  would  reprefent  as  a  real  invedituie  of  monarchi- 
cal power,  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  tiie  fway  of  parental 
authority,  which  continues  to , be  exercifed  under  every  form 
of  government^  whether  regal  or  republican.  In  that  early 
period  of  tlie  world,  mankind  were  fo  clofely  conne«5led  by  the 
ties  o\  blood,  and  there  was  fo  immenfe  an  extent  of  unoccu- 
pied territory,  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  neceffity  for  the 
cxiftence  of  an  abfolutc  power  to  preferve  order  among  the 
feverarfamilies.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  nor  till 
t  more  advanced  ftage  of  population  that  men  firft  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  forming  themfelves  into  political  commimi- 
ties,  before  which  period  they  were  naturally  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fe^  freedom  and  Independence. 

According  to  this  re[)refentation,  it  is  evident,  in  oppofitioi> 
to  the  fcntiments  of  this  author,  that  government  mufl  have 
been  of  human,  and  not  divine  inftitution,  and  confequently, 
that  mankind  are  bound  by  no  eternal  laws  to  any  particular 
form  of  adminiftration.  Granting  abfolute  monarchy  to  be 
the  moft  ancient,  muft  it  follow  that  fuch  a  power,  when  the 
abufc  of  uncontrouled  dominion  had  been  experienced,  fhould 
not  be  circumfcribed  by  fuch  falutary  ftarutes  as  might  beft 
preferve  the  advantages  which  government  was  intended  to 
procure  ? 

The  author  of  this  treatlfe,  proceeding  upon  the  principle 
of  an  inherent  indefeafible  right  of  kings,  has  laboured  to 
evince  from  hiftory,  that  every  acceflion  to  the  freedom  of 
Englifli  fubjcf^s  was  an  unjnftifiable  encroachment  on  the  fa- 
cred  prerogatives  of  monarchy,  and  even  a  crime  that  merits 
damnation.  For  our  own  part,  as  we  think  it  incontefliblc 
that  all  government  was  originally  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of 
focicty,  we  mufl  be  of  opinion  that  the  obje(n:  of  political  af- 
fociations  ought  always  to  be  more  a  general  than  partial  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  community:  nor  fhail  we  ever  admit  the  doflrine 
of  pafHve  obedience,  until  we  can  bp  convlr.ced  that  millions 
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,ef  human  beings  were  deflined  by  heaven  to  depend  for  the 
pofleflion  of  every  focial  enjoyment  on  the  precarious  indul- 
gence of  a  few  tyrants,  intoxicated  with  uncontroulable  power, 
and  often  the  moft  abvandoned  of  their  ipecies.  As  this  per- 
formance has  fo  much  excited  our  animadverfion,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  author*s 
manner  of  argument,  which  we  lliall  extract  from  the  moft  fun- 
damental part  of  the  work. 

*  It  would  be  a  refleflion  upon  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  imagine, 
that  it  was  not  his  will  that  juftice  (hould  be  i^dminiftered  and  vice 
puniftied,  peace  preferved  and  goodnefs  encouraged  in  the  world ; 
and  would  be  a  difparagement  to  his  widom,  to  conceive  that  he 
fnould  appoint  all  thefe  things  to  be  done,  whiift  he  committeth  no 
power  or  authority  to  any  perfon  or  order  of  men  to  take  care  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  government  is  God's  exprefs  ordinance 
and  inftitution.  If  Adam  is  ordained  to  rule  over  his  wife,  and 
her  defires  were  to  be  fubjeft  to  his,  and  as  her's,  fo  all  theirs  that 
fhould  come  of  her  ;  I  cannot  imagine  how  this  right  of  nature 
can  be  conceived,  without  imagining  a  company  of  men,  at  the 
very  firfl:,  to  have  been  all  created  together,  without  any  depen- 
dency one  on  another  j  or  to  have  fprung  out  of  the  earth  like 
muilirooms,  all  of  a  fudden,  without  any  obligation  one  to  an- 
other ;  in  that  cafe  they  ought  all  to  have  been  princes  of  their 
poflerity. 

*  But  the  fcriptures  teach  us  that  there  was  never  any  fuch 
thing  as  an  independent  multitude,  which  at  firft  had  a  natural 
right  to  a  community.  This  is  but  a  fiction  or  fancy  of  too  many 
in  thofe  days,  who  pleafe  themfelves  in  running  after  the  opinions 
of  philofophers  and  poets,  to  find  out  fuch  an  original  of  govern- 
ment as  might  promife  them  fome  title  to  liberty,  to  the  great 
kandal  of  chriitianity  and  the  bringing  in  of  atheifm  j  fmce  a 
natural  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  fuppofed,  without  a  denial 
of  the  creation  of  Adam.  And  yet  this  conceit  of  original  freedom 
is  the  only  ground  upon  which,  not  only  the  heathen  philofophers, 
but  alfo  our  celebrated  (I  will  not  fay  defervedly)  modern  authors, 
Grotius,  .Selden,  Hobbs,  &c.  with  other  fdly  fcribblers,  too  infig- 
nificant  to  be  named,  raife  and  build  their  do6lrine  of  government. 
But  I  cannot  find,  and  I  defy  any  body  elfe  to  find,  any  place  or 
text  in  the  Bible,  where  any  power  or  commiffion  is  given  to  a 
people  either  to  govern  themfelves,  chufe  their  governors,  or  alter 
the  manner  of  government  at  their  pleafure. 

*'  However  much  this  vulgar  opinion  of  original  freedom  hath 
of  late  obtained  great  reputation,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  primitive  church  j  it  contradi6ls 
the  doilrine  and  hiltory  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  the  conftant  prac- 
tice of  ancient  monarchies,  and  the  very  principles  of  the  law  of 
mature  j  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  it  be  more  erroneous  in 
divinity,  or  dangerous  in  policy.  If  this  erroneous  principle  were 
once  confuted,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vafb  engine  of  popular  fedi- 
tion  would  drop  of  itfelf. 

*  In  fcripture,  the  power  of  government  is  fettled  and  fixed  by 
the  commandment  of  Honour  thy  father :  if  there  were  a  higher 
power  than  the  fatherly,  then  this  commandment  would  not  Hand 
snd  be  obferved.  But  in  all  the  fcriptures  there  is  neither  percept 
>ior  practice  for  any  form  of  government  but  monarchy  j  and,  to  ■ 
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confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we  find  in  the  Decalogue, 
that  the  law  which  enjoins  obedience  to  kings,  is  delivered  in 
the  terms  of  Honour  rhy  father;  which  fhews  that  all  power  was 
originally  in  the  father.  And  if  we  compare  the  natural  rights  of 
a  father  with  thole  of  a  king,  we  fliall  find  them  all  one,  without 
any  difference  at  all,  but  only  in  the  lititude  or  extent  of  them  ; 
as  the  father  over  one  family,  fo  a  king,  as  father  over  many  fa- 
jjiilies,  extends  his  care  to  preferve,  feed,  clothe,  inftrudt,  and  de- 
fend the  whole  commonwealth. 

*  The  heathen  philofophers  had  not  intirely  loft  the  traditionary 
knowledge  q{  the  creation,  for  Ariftotle  himfelf  aflirmeth  that 
there  is  a  ground  in  nature  for  monarchy.  The  firft  kings,  fays 
lie,  were  fathers  of  families.  As  for  any  ground  for  any  other  fort 
of  government,  there  hath  been  none  yet  alledged  but  a  fuppofed 
natural  freedom  of  mankind,  the  proof  whereof  none  that  I  can 
lind  do  undertake. 

'  Every  king  that  now  is,  hath  a  paternal  empire,  either  by  in- 
heritance, tranflation,  or  uf'urpation.  But  ufurpation  can  confer 
n.t  right  i  for  every  conqueror  mull  have  a  piecedent  title  to  jurtify 
the  war;  and  if  the  title  only  makes  the  war  juft,  then  no  other 
right  can  be  obtained  by  war  than   what  the  ti;le  bringeth;  for  a 

I'uft  war  doth  only  put  a  conqueror  in  poflellion  of  his  old  right, 
nit  does  not  create  a  new  one.  So,  to  a  conqueror  that  hath  a 
title,  war  doth  not  give,  but  put  him  in  poiTe/Iion  of  a  right;  and 
except  a  conqueror  had  a  full  right  at  firft,  his  conquefts  cannot 
give  it  to  him.  If  he  and  his  anceiiors  had  oriLMuaDy  a  right,  and 
Tvere  ouLcd  of  the  pofl'cfiicn  of  a  kingdom  by  an  ufurper,  then  the 
conqueft,  though  it  be  obtained  by  a  moft  juft  war,  in  this  cafe 
docs  not  give  any  right,  hut  he  muft  be  remitted  to  his  original 
right.  \\  he  that  attempts  to  conquer  hath  a  title,  and  he  that 
is  in  poficflion  hath  none,  then  the  conqueft  is,  in  nature,  a  pof- 
leflory  at^ion,  to  put  the  concueror  in  pofiUfion  of  his  premier 
right,  and  not  to  raife  a  new  title  ;  \KiV  war  begins  where  law  ends, 
!aiid  it  is  impofljble  that  any  war  can  confer  a  right,:  and  we  do 
xjot,  in  either  Old  or  New  Teftament,  find  ti>e  leaft  inftance  of 
pod's  requiring  people  to  ("ubmit  to  ufurping  conquerois.  Surely 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  king  tiiat  holds  h.is  crown 
by  a  fucceisful  rebellion,  and  one  that  holds  it  originally  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  descent  of  blood,  as  between  night  and  day; 
and  no  law  can  free  a  fubje6t  from  his  alltgiance  to  his  lawful 
priiue:  the  laws  of  God  command  it;  and  lord  chancellor  Bacon 
fells  us,  that  this  conllitution  declares  allegiance  to  continue  after 
laws,  neither  doth  length  of  time  make  a  change:  A'o/;  co>ij\}*matur 
troMu  tcmjcrisy  quod  Je  jure  mn  fuhjijl et .  No  length  of  time  makes 
that  lawful,  which  was  not  fo  from  ih^  beginning.  If  there  was. at 
any  time  a  right  heir  of  the  crown  that  claims,  or  elle  would 
claim,  but  that  he  wants  either  notice  of  his  right  and  title,  or 
rower  to  make  it  good,  or  for  feme  other  fufHcient  reafons  for- 
bears to  claim,  heie  prefcription  fignifieth  nothing.  This  by  an4 
\>y  we  thall  more  clearly  deuionllrate. 

*  Again,  the  fcripture  teaches  us,  that  nil  men  came  by  fuc« 
cefHon  and  generation  from  one  another,  and  Chriffians  daie  not 
deny  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  of  the  creation.  If  then  God  only 
Cleared  Adam,  and  of  a  piece  of  him  made  woman;  and  if  by  ge- 
neration from  them  two,  as  parts  of  ti'.tm,  all  mankind  be  pro- 
pagated;  if  alfo  God  gave  to  Adam,  not  only  royal  authority  and 
domiRion  ever  the  woman  and  the  children  that  lliould  Jfive  fi  on* 
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th^njj  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  but  alfo  over 
the  whole  earth  to  fubdue  it,  and  overall  creatures  on  it  j  fo  that 
as  long  as  ^^dam  lived,  no  man  could  c)aim  or  enjoy  any  thing  but 
by  donation,  aihgnatioji,  or  perm iflion  from  hiraj  I  wonder  any 
cue  can  drtam  of  a  right  of  nature. "■ 

If  we  except  the  account  of  the  feudal  policy,  which  has 
already  been  fully  treated  of  by  other  writers,  this  work  in  ge- 
neral is  an  incongruous  mixture  of  religious  and  political 
principles,  wrought  up,  with  an  enthufiafm  for  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, into  a  fyftem  of  paflive  obedience,  equally  abjedl  and  ex* 
travagant.  Its  genius  is  that  of  the  Huuhinfonian  philofophy, 
extended  to  the  inftitution  of  government.  Jt  is  more  adapted 
to  the  fawning  flaves  of  an  Afiatic  emperor,  than  the  free- 
born  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain ;  for  fuch  an  author  as  thjs, 
the  iron  rod  of  oppreflion  would  be  a  more  fuitable  inflrument 
of  correftion  than  the  lafh  of  criticifm ;  and  we  fhall  there- 
fore advife  him  to  abandon  the  field  of  poljtics,  where  he-  may 
expcd  to  be  hooted  at  by  all  the  genuiiie  fons  of  liberty,  till 
he  has  been  taught  to  entertain  more  juft  and  enlarged  fentiv 
ments  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 


XI.   Anmaiverfiom   itpcu  Elements    of  Critlci/m  ;  calculated  equally 
fcr  the   Benffit    of  that  celebrated  WQr\^  and  the  Impro'vement  of 
Englifli  Ztile  :  ivith  an  Appendtx  on  Scotticifm,      B^  James  El- 
pljinllon.     %-uo,    zs.  6d.     Owen. 

^TirHEN  a  writer  has  raifed  himfelf  to  Tome  eminence  in 
^  the  republic  of  letters,  and  his  charafler  for  tafte  and 
learning  is  fully  eftablifhed,  the  luftre  of  his  reputation  is  apt  to 
dazzle  the  underftanding,  and,  where  he  goes  wrong,  to  mifJ» 
lead  tlie  judgment  of  his  readers  into  cv^ry  miftake  he  has 
committed.  Even  thofe  whom  nature  and  education  have  en- 
dued with  faculties  for  judging  in  works  of  tafle,  too  frc- 
quer]tly  fufpend  the  ex^^rcife  of  them  while  they  perufe  the 
writings  of  a  celebrated  critic  ;  and  pay  a  kind  of  idolatrous 
woifhip  to  his  opinion,  by  an  implicit  admiration  or  dillike, 
according  as  he  approves  or  condemns.  Tt>is  being  confidered, 
the  prel^nt  performance  may  be  reckoned  of  fome  utility  to 
the  public,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  admire  the  writings  of  lord 
Kaims  ;  were  it  only  by  obliging  them  to  employ  their  own 
judgment  in  examining  the  paff^ges  here  called  \n  queftion  ; 
pnd  to  vindicate  their  underftandings  from  that  voluntary  fla- 
very,  to  which  the  grtater  part  of  readers  ufually  fubjedl  theiu- 
fflves. 

The  author  has  reduced  thofe  pafTiges  which  are  the  fubjeft 
pf  his  remarks  under  ihne  beads:  viz,  i.  Principles  contro- 

\pr,tible ; 
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vertibic ;  2.  Criticifms  criticifabic ;  and  3.  Improprieties  of 
ilile,  which  he  has  colleded  under  thefe  ten  different  fpecies. 
I.  Mifairargemement.  z.  Redundance.  3.  Defeft.  4.  Ca- 
cophony. 5.  Familiarity.  6.  Mifapplication.  7.  Antiqua-. 
tion.     8.  Scoticifm.     9.  Jmprecifion.      10.  Anomaly. 

Among  the  paflages  of  various  authors  cenfiired  by  lord 
Kalms,  Mr.  Eiphinlton  has  mentioned  feveral  concerning 
which  he  difputes  the  juftice  of  his  lordlhip's  criticifm  j  fre- 
quently with  very  good  reafon,  particularly  as  to  thofe  quoted 
in  pages  17,  and  18.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

His  lordlbip,  after  laying  down  this  rule,  *  It  is  not  lefs 
drained  to  apply  to  a  fubjeft  in  its  prefent  ftate,  an  epithet  that 
may  belong  to  it  in  fome  future  ftate,*  gives  thefe  examples, 

*  fubmtrfafqut  obrue  puppes,    Au,  i.  73. 

*  And  mighty  ruins  fall.'     11.  v.  411. 

Here  our  author  very  properly  obferves,  that  it  is  not  a 
drained,  but  a  natural  and  pleafmg,  as  highly  poetical  anti- 
cipation. 

The  next  role  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the  Elements  is, 
'  that  the  property  of  one  fubjeft  ought  not  to  be  bellowed 
vpon  another  with  which  that  property  is  incongruous.*  This 
he  imagines  to  be  violated  in  the  following  inftances ; 

*  K.  Rich. How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  V  Rich,\l.  iii.  6. 

His  lordlhip  has  blamed  this  expreflion  merely  for  want  of 
confidcring,  that  azvful  fignifies  refpedful,  or  full  of  awe,  as 
veil  as  apt  to  fill  with  it ;  as  in  thefe  lines  of  Waller  : 

*  A  greater  favour  this  diforder  brought 
Unto  her  fcrvants  than  their  awful  thought 
Durft  entertain.' 
*  — forbcnt  avidae  praccordia  flammae.    Ov,  Met.  ix.  ij%, 
imitated  j 

*  A  ftubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  dreams  of  life. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  i.  1/ 

*  '  ■  — — Sed  raagis 
Pugnas  et  exaftos  tyrannos 

Denfura  humcris  bibit  aure  vulgus.  Hor.  Carm.ii,  13.* 

*  Phemius !  let  a6Vs  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 
"What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ  : 

Such  the  pleas'd  ear  will  drink  with  filent  joy.     QdyflT.  i.  433.'  - 

*  — neque  audit  currus  habenas.  Georg.  i.  514.' 

* 
There 
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There  is  a  boldnefs  in  thofc  exprelfions  ;  but  a  happy  bold- 

ftefs,  adapted  to  poetry,  and,  inftead  of  cenfure*  deferving  the 

higheft  encomiums. 

Far  the  greater  part  of  this  treatife  confifts  of  animadverfions 

on   the  ftyle  of  his   lordfhip*s  criticifms,  in  which  the  author 

Jias  remarked  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  as  in  the  following 

examples. 

•  Paradife  Loft :  in  which  work  there  are  indeed  many 
carelefs  lines  ;  but  at  every  turn  it  (bines  olit  in  the  richeft 
nieledy,  as  well  as  in  the  fublimeft  fentiments.*  Here  we 
pgree  with  Mr.  Elphinfton,  that^/W»^  out  in  melody  is  a  very 
odd  metaphor,  which  can  never  convey  any  idea  to  the  reader. 

*  An  overgrown  chariot/  As  a  chariot  has  no  growth  at 
all,  it  is  not  in  danger  of  overgrowing  ;  his  lordlhip's  com- 
roentatof  has  therefore  fubftituted  the  word  enormous,  which 
cxpreffes  the  meaning  much  more  properly. 

Our  author,  however,  (eems  fometimes  to  have  miflaken 
precifenefs  for  precifion ;  as  where  he  places  in  his  lift  of  re- 
dundancies thefe  exprelfions : — *  we  feel  a  fenfible  pleafure ;— • 
his  wife  and  children  inhumanely  murdered  by  the  tyrant  ;^- 
want  of  variety  is  fenfibly  felt.*  He  knows  thaty2«r/o  in  Eng- 
liih  iignifies  to  fed,  and  therefore  imagines,  X\i2X\o  feel  fenfibly 
inuft  be  pleonaftic.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance;  for  the 
word  fenftbly  greatly  ftrengthens  and  augments  the  fignifica- 
tion;  fo  that  when  he  alters  the  phrafe  laft  quoted  into— 
*  want  of  variety  is  felt,'  he  does  not  fully  exprefs  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  when  into — *  want  of  variety  is  ftrongly  felt,*  he 
exprefles  it  worfe. 

Several  of  thefe  animadverfions  may  appear  trivial ;  and 
Ihe  reader,  perhaps,  will  think  it  fomewhat  whimfical  to  pro- 
pofe  for  the  improvement  of  the  Englilh  ftyle  the  alteration  of 
poignant  9irid  centinel  into  poinant  am\  yentinel.  Mr.  Elphinfton, 
however,  feems  to  have  ftudi^d  the  Englilh  language  with 
♦great  attention,  and  to  poffefs  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
^grammatical  exadnefs  and  propriety, 

Xll.  Gcorgical  Efays^  in  Huhich  a  nenv  Compojl  is  recommended  and 
other  important  Articles  of  Hufbandry  explained  upon  the  Prin^ 
ciplet  of  Vegetation,  Vol.  II.   8w.    3s.     D:irham. 

'^HE   firft  volume  of  this   work  appeared  fomc  time  fince> 
and  contained  feveral  very  judicious  Eflays.     The  pcefent 

one  is  alfo  a  work  of  merit. 

The  firft  Eflay  contains  only  general  praife  of  the  ftndf  of 

nature  ;  the  fecohd  on  the  Rife  and  afcent  of  Vapours^  contains 

vai-ious  obfervations  that  deferve  the  attention  even  of  the 
V«L.  XXXI.  ^«a/,  177U  li  farm- 
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farming  reader  i  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  William  White  :  hav- 
ing examined  the  hypothefes  of  former  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
all  of  whom  attribute  the  afcent  of  vapours  to  heat,  as  the 
chief  and  primary  a^ent,  he  reje<^s  that  idea;  and  fuppofes  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  power  of  the  air  as  a  menllruum  capable 
of  diflblving,  fufpending,  and  intimately  mixing  the  particles 
of  water  with  itfelf.  The  *iea  is  ingenious,  and  the  argu- 
ments ufed  to  confirm  it  are  powerful. 

He  deduces  from  liis  theory  fome  obfervations  that  are  ap- 
pljcacle  to  agriculture. 

*  Some  lands  naturally  moift,  though  they  may  appear  dry  to  a 
fuperficial  obfcrver,  are  found  to  encourage  the  growth  of  parti- 
cular plants  without  the  trouble  of  watering.  The  cultivator  im- 
inediatelv  gives  it  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  fuch  plants  need  not 
that  affiftauce,  in  which  he  is  foon  followed  by  others,  glad  to  fave 
the  trouble  and  expence.  In  confeqiience  of  which  another  far- 
mer plants  in  land  naturally  dry.  The  crop  for  want  of  its  proper 
moifture,  difappoints  his  expeftation  ;  he  wonders  at  the  effe6l-, 
but  never  rtfle6ts  upon  the  caufe.  We  (hall  inltance  this  in  the 
culture  of  cabbages.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Northen  Tour,  informs 
us  that  Mr.  Scroope  planted  this  vegetable  in  the  great  drought 
of  1765,  without  watering,  and  is  pofitive  that  it  is  a  needlefs 
trouble.  He  is  followed  by  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Turner  j  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Eilerker,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  the  advantage  of  watering  in  dry  feafons. 

«  I  fl^all  not  hefitatc  to  fay  that  both  thefe  opinions,  though  ca- 
pable of  mifleading  the  ignorant  farmer,  are  juftly  founded,  the 
difference  proceeding  from  the  natur.1l  drynefsand  moifture  of  the 
refpedVive  lands.  Two  clofes  tho'  contiguous,  the  one  (hall  be  found  ' 
compolcd  of  a  very  inoift  and  wet  foil  j  the  other  to  as  great  an 
extreme,  dry  and  parched.  Nay,  different  parts  of  the  fame  field 
are  often  found  in  this  refpcft  to  vary  greatly  in  their  natures  j 
nor  is  this  always' indicated  by  external  appearances/ 

The  following  is  an  admirable  obfervation,  and  ought  to 
be  well  attended  to  by  every  practical  farmer. 

*  Befides  the  methods  in  common  ufe,  I  would  vifit  my  ground 
in  a  hot  fummer's  day  a  little  before  fun  fet,  carefully  obferve  in 
what  parts  a  mill  or  fog  firft  appears ;  this  will  alwa3's  be,  ceteris 
far'tbusy  over  the  part  or  parts  where  there  is  the  greateft  moiflure, 
and  will  be  the  more  diftinftly  feen  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  preceding  dry.  The  fape  obfervation  may  be  niade  in 
a  fummer's  morning  about  fun  rif^  ;  for  the  damper  the  ground,  the 
longer  the  mifts  will  be  feen  iufpended  over  it.' 

The  third  Effay  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Halliday  of  Lan- 
cafliire,  dtfcribing  a  new  kind  of  barley  from  Siberia  ;  the  ac- 
count is  extremely  curious,  and  gives  great  reafon  to  fuppofc 
it  will  be  of  general  ufe. 

The  fourth  Eifay  is  on  potatoes  ;  which  is  defigned  to  re- 
commend the  culture  of  them  in  hillocks,  for  the  admiilion  of 
Ifac  fun's  rays.  All  we  have  to  remark  on  it  is,  that  it  is  a  fub- 

jea 
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jefl  for  experiment,  but  not  for  reafoning  ;  efpecially,  as  it  to* 
tally  contradicts  the  general  idea  of  the  benefit  of  earthing. 

Efl'ay  V.  on  the  turnep-culture,  contains  nothing  new. 
The  fixth  offers  a  hint  on  whale- blubber ;  it  is  an  excellent 
Dne,  and  dcferves  great  attention. 

Eflay  VII.  on  fattening  bogs  with  carrots  is  unintelllgiblei 
It  proves  nothing  ;  but  that  hogs  were  either  bought  io  dear^ 
or  fold  io  cheap,  that  both  carrots  and  b^ans  were  given  to 
lofs.  We  fee  no  ufe  in  the  publication  of  experiments  which 
contradict  the  common  fenfe  of  all  mankind. 

The  eighth  EfTay  is  in  recommendation  of  fixing  the  time 
of  fowing,  from  the  exfoliation  of  trees,  &c.  and  contains  a 
long  quotation  from  Mr.  Young's  Courfe  of  Experimental  Agri' 
tulture.  On  this  chapter  we  Iliall  obferve,  that  the  original  idea 
in  the  fchool  of  Linnaeus  happens  to  us,  with  flibmiffion,  to 
have  fcarcely  any  merit,  except  on  foils  luhich  nvill  admit  ploughing 
in  all  feafom  ;  for  if  the  farmer  on  a  clay  foil  wants  to  knovy 
when  to  fow  barley,  let  him  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe 
attend  to  the  degree  of  drynefs  of  his  land,  without  any  ob- 
fervance  of  the  cuckoo  or  the  marfh-elder  ;  all  the  Linnaeait 
figtis  fliall  be  on  a  farm,  and  yet  the  horfes  poach  the  land. 
What  nonfenfe  to  fuppoie  the  one  will  ever  regulate  the 
©ther! 

ElTay  IX.  is  on  the  oil  compofts ;  but  unfortunately  it  proves 
againft  the  ufe  of  it.  Here,  however,  let  us  remark,  that  the 
idea  which  fuggefted  this  hint,  appears  to  be  fo  perfe«^ly 
confonant  with  good  fenfe,  that  a  few  adverfe  trials  fhould 
not  be  thought  fufficient  to  overturn  it :  we  are  of  this  opi* 
nion,  notwiihftanding  fome  friends  of  ours  have  tried  this  com- 
poft  with  ill  fuccefs.  Let  us  perfuade  the  ingenious  author  of 
it-  to  vary  his  quantities  and  the  mode  of  ufing  it.  An  ac- 
curate courfe  of  trials  would  probably  decide  the  merit 
of  it. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

13.  Heretical  Opinions  Refuted :  or,  the  DoSirine  of  Grace  Dif 
played.  In  an  Ep  file  to  a  Friend.  Wherdn  is  demovftrated  the 
Fall  rf  Man  ;  his  full  Redemption  hy  Chrijl ;  Grace  off.  red  to  all', 
EleSiion,  the  final  Perfe'verance  of  the  Saints  ;  and  the  Salivation 
of  Infants  y  ivho  die  before  they  commit  a^ual  Sin.  %vo.  gd.  Nicoll. 

THE  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  fhewsits  contents,  and  th« 
following  fentence  is  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  author's 
fyftem  of  divinity  :  *  it  is  not  the  number,  nor  heinoufne/s  of  our 
fias  that  will  condemn  us;  for  could  the  fms  of  the  whole  world 

ii2  be 
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he  centered  in  one  man,  the  all-fufficicncy  of  Chrift's  death  Won!d 
free  him  from  the  punifhment  dec  to  fuch  accumulated  guilt. 
Then  unbelief  is  the  accurfed  fm  ;  for  it  is  written.  He  that  he-* 
iie'veth  Jhall  be fa'vedf  hut  he  that  helie-^eth  not  Jh all  he  damned*^ 
This  pofuion,  which  the  author  pretends  to  deduce  from  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  i»not  worth  confutation. 

14.  An  Aiteftaiton  to  Diniine  Truth,  Im  'which  an  pointed  cut  tie 
uni'verfal  Love  of  the  Deity ;  the  Difplay  of  hit  Wifdom ;  tht 
mo/i  certain  Truth  and  high  Importance  of  the  Ground  of  the 
Myfiery  of  Nature  and  Grace  opened  in  the  Teutonic  Thtojopher  ; 
the  Caufts  of  the  great  Corruption  in  the  World  %  and  the  Dejign 
mnd  Completion  of  our  Exijience,  The  nuhole  conducing  to  Jhenu 
the  mojl  horrid  Nature  and  pernicious  EjfeQx  of  all  Evil,  and  to 
inculcate  our  true  Good  and  uniue^Jal  Felicity,  the  great  and  mofi 
important  Concern  of  every  Indi'vidual  of  the  Human  Species-, 
^to,     IS,  6d,     Brown, 

This  writer  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  moft  certain  truth 
and  high  importance  of  the  ground  of  the  myftery  of  nature 
and  grace,  opened  by  the  divinely  illuminated  Jacob  Behmen, 
of  the  central  power  of  the  fourth  form  of  the  feven  forms  and 
properties  of  nature,  of  the  fifth  form  and  property  of  divine 
love,  of  the  chiliad  and  century  or  the  fixth  form  of  the  feven 
forms,  &c.  which  we  do  not  in  the  leaft  underftand  j  of  the 
tomprehenf've  elucidations  which  compofe  the  fecond  part  of  this 
cflay,  and  of  the  hght  of  the  1  cutonic  Theofopher,  which, 
we  fuppofe,  is  abfolutely  imperceptible,  unlcfs  it  happens  to 
enter  through  a  crack  hi  the  fkull. 

15.  Propcfalsfor  an  Application  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Mat' 
ter  of  Subfcription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  oftbi 
ijiablijhed  Church  of  England,    ^to.    6d,  White. 

Thefe  propofals  are  introduced  by  fome  obfervations  on  .the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  author  then  proceeds  in  thi« 
manner: 

*  It  is  natural.  Gentlemen,  to  fuppofe,  that  yon,  to  whom  this 
paper  is  addrefled,  not  only  fee,  but  inwardly  feel  the  incongru- 
ity of  requiring  of  you  this  implicit  fubfcription,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrift  hath  made  us  free,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  Proteftant  reformation.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  you  do  not  find  all  the  eilablifhed  do6lrines  and 
forms  of  worfhip,  to  which  you  are  obliged  by  law  to  fubfcribe, 
in  perfed  agreement  with  your  private  fentiments.  And  where 
you  find  they  are  not,  the  integrity  of  your  own  hearts,  and  your 
dcfire  to  edify  the  people  committed  to  you,  as  public  teachers, 
in  truth  and  fmcerity,  muft  difpofe  you  to  wifh  to  be  delivered 
from  this  yoke  of  bondage,  which  every  honeft  man,  who  after 

aa 
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an  impartial  and  diligent  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  differs  from 
the  public  fyftcm,  mull  bear  with  rel usance  and  regret. 

*  In  our  prcfent  circumftanccs,  the  only  attempt  we  can  make 
to  be  relieved  from  this  real  grievance,  is  to  apply  by  a  decent 
and  dutiful  petition  to  the  legiflature,  to  have  it  removed.* 

To  obviate  any  inconveniencies  which  may  feem,  on  a  fuper- 
ficial  view,  to  attend  an  application  of  this  nature,  it  is  humbly 
propofed,  i.That  a  few  worthy  and  refpedable  clergymen,  reliding 
in  or  near  the  metropolis,  who  aredifpofed  to  forward  apetitioa 
to  parliament  for  the  purpofe  aforementioned,  fhall  meet  toge- 
ther (on  the  17  th  of  July)  and  confider  of  a  proper  time  and 
place  for  a  gener^  meeting  of  their  like-minded  brethren,  with- 
in the  faid  metropolis,  z.  That  previoufly  to  the  public  notice 
for  fuch  general  meeting  fome  eminent  counfellor  ihall  be  con- 
fulted,  and  requefted  to  give  his  advice  in  what  manner  fuch 
general  meeting  may  be  procured  and  conduded,  without  of- 
fence or  without  infringing  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  give  his  opinion,  whether  the  eftabliflied  clergy 
(under  the  degree  of  biihops)  are  folely  and  fingly,  of  all  his 
majefty's  fubjeds,  precluded  from  the  right  of  petitioning  par- 
liament with  refped  to  hardfhips  and  grievances  attending  their 
particular  calling.  3.  That  the  plan  of  a  general  meeting  being 
thus  fettled,  public  notice  fhall  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
of  afTembling,  &c.  It  is  farther  propofed,  that  the  afTociated 
members  fhall  fubfcribe  their  names  ;  that  a  committee  fhall  be 
appointed  ;  that  a  petition  to  parliament  fhall  be  prepared  ;  that 
a  draught  of  it  fhall  be  laid  before  the  fecond  general  meeting  ; 
that  copies  of  it  fhall  be  fent  to  the  country  clergy,  and  their 
opinions  received  j  that  all  proceedings  fhall  be  entered  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpofe ;  and  laftly,  that  fix  of  the  af- 
fociiitcd  members,  &c.  fhall  attend  the  honourable  Houfe  of 
Commons  with  the  faid  petition. 

Thefe  Propofals  feem  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  and 
are  recommended  in  a  very  fair,  modeft,  and  fenfible  manner 
in  the  following  pamphlet,  viz. 

16.  Thoughts  en  our  Articles  cf  Religion  nuith  refpe6l  to  their  fuppof" 

td  Utility  to  the  Sate,   /^to.  6 J.     White. 

What  we  have  faid  on  the  foregoing  article  will  render  it  un- 
nficefTary  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  prefent. 

CHIRURGICAL. 

17.  Pott'/  Account  of  the  Method  of  obtaining  a  perfect  or  radical 
Cure  of  tJje  Rupture,  by  mtam  of  a  Seton,  ^vo.   is,    Hawes. 

In  a  Treatife  which  Mr.  Pott  formerly  publilhed  on  the  hy- 
drocele, he  mentioned  the  ufe  of  the  feton  as  what  appeared  to 
him,  from  the  trials  he  had  then  made  in  that  diforder,  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  other  methods  of  cure.  The  experiments  he  has 
iinc?  made,  have  uniformly  anfwered  his  expedation  ;  and  he: 

1  i  3  now 
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now  inform?  us  that  his  opinion  concerning  it  is  detertnincd. 
Other  reafons,  however,  have  concurred  to  induce  him  to  tha 
prefent  publication.  His  former  treatile  had  not  been  fo  fully 
underftood  as  he  could  have  wiflied  ;  and  he  has  not  only  con- 
fiderably  improved  the  operation,  but  rendered  it  both  Icfs  pain- 
ful and  more  certain.  The  inllruments  he  now  makes  ufe 
of,  are, 

*  A  trochar,  the  diameter  of  whofe  cannula  is  very  nearly> 
but  not  quite,  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  Another  cannula,  whicli 
1  call  the  feton-canula,  which  is  made  of  filver,  and  isof  fuch  dia- 
meter asjull  eafily  to  pafs  through  the  cannula  of  the  trochar,  its 
length  five  inches;  and  a  probe  of  fix  inches  one-half  long,  having 
?it  one  extremity  a  fine  Iteel  trochar  point,  and  at  the  other  an 
tye  which  carries  the  feton  ;  which  feton  confifts  of  juft  fo  much, 
ftrong,  coarfe,  white,  fewing  filk  as  will  without  difiiculty  pafs 
through  the  latter  cannula,   but  at  the  fame  time  will  fill  it. 

f  With  the  trochar  the  inferior  and  interior  part  of  the  tu- 
mor is  to  be  pierced,  as  in  common  palliative  tapping :  as  foon 
as  the  water  is  difcharged,  and  the  perforator  withdrawn,  the 
feton-cannula  is  to  be  pafled  through  that  of  the  trochar,  until 
it  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  to  be 
felt  in  the  very  upper  part  of  the  fcrotum.  This  done,  »he 
probe  ^rpied  with  its  feton  is  to  be  conveyed  through  the  latter 
(Cannula,  the  vaginal  coat  and  integuments  to  be  pierced  by  its 
point,  and  the  feton  to  be  drawn  through  the  cannula,  until  a 
fuf^cient  quantity  is  brought  out  by  the  upper  orifice.  The 
two  cannulas  are  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  is 
finiflied.  It  is  executed  in  two  or  three  feconds  of  time,  and 
fvith  little  more  pain  than  is  felt  in  common  tapping. 

*  By  this  method,  every  advantage  which  attended  the  former 
pperaiion  is  obtained,  and  every  inconvenience  which  it  was 
liable  to,   is  obviated  and  provided  againll.' 

^r.  Pott  affirms  that  he  has  praitiled  this  method  on  a  great 
pumber  of  fubjefts  of  all  ages,  from  fix  years  old,  to  fixty  and 
upwards  ;  and  that  he  has  never  feen  any  bad  fymptoms  or  any 
degree  of  hazard  from  it,  nor  has  once,  fince  the  prefent  ini- 
provement,    known  it  fail  of  perfedl  fuccefs. 

POLITICAL. 

l8>  Tavo  S/ercbes  of  anHoriturahle  Gentleman,   on  the  late  Negotiar 
f ion  un4  Convention  nvitb  S^2iiTi.     Si/o.      Is.  6J.     Almon. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  fpeeches  is,  that  the  convention  wai 
diftated  by  French  arbitration,  that  the  difavowal  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Spain  is  an  additional  injury  to  Britain,  and  that  the 
reftitution  of  Falkland's  iflands  is  a  fnare,  which  lays  a  train  for 
a  future  war.  To  determine  with  candour  of  the  force  of  thefe 
feveral  afTeriions,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  of  no  material  confe- 
quence,  whether  the  rcfolution  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  accede 
Jp  the  ;^rms  of  aocommodation,  was  originally  fuggcfted  by  his 
I  catholi9 
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catholic  Majefty,  or  recommended  by  any  other  power.  The 
difavowal  of  the  Spanifti  king,  though  containing  no  repa- 
ration of  any  injury,  is  certainly  fo  far  from  affording  this  na- 
tion an  additional  caufe  of  remonftrance,  that,  if  founded  in  in- 
i5ncerity,it  is  the  moft  glorious  facrificethat  could  be  made  to  the 
refentment  of  the  Britilh  Crown.  With  refpedt  to  the  allegation, 
that  the  reftitution  of  Falkland's  Iflands  is  a  fnare,  which  lays  a 
train  for  a  future  war,  the  evidence  of  hiftory  will  not  fuffer  us 
to  admit  that  our  poflefiion  of  them  is  a  jot  more  precarious  un- 
der a  verbal  refervation  of  right  in  the  Spanifh  crown,  than  if 
no  fuch  refervation  had  been  mentioned.  When  kings  are  ac- 
tuated by  ambition  of  conqueft,  they  will  never  beat  a  lofs  for 
other  pretexts  for  war,  than  that  of  aflerting  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy as  dependant  on  a  nominal  title. 

POETRY. 
19.  Poems  by  a  Lady.  Sx'O.  2/.  Walter. 
The  firft  poem  in  this  collection  is  the  ballad  of  Childe  Wa- 
ters modernifed.  A  refinement  of  the  language  is  not  the  only 
point  in  which  that  ballad  is  improved  by  the  authorefs.  Be- 
fides  rendering  the  conclufion  more  aufpicious  to  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, (he  has  retrenched  feme  infipid  amplifications,  and  fup- 
prefled  fome  indelicate  circumftances  in  the  ilory.  Where  the 
fentiment  is  varied,  it  is  improved  in  poignancy  ;  and  though 
Simplicity  is  fometimes  diminiihed  in  polilhing  the  coarfenels  of 
cxprellion,  it  is  agreeably  compenfated  by  elegance.  The  other 
poems  here  publilhed,  are  remarkable  for  purity  and  corredl- 
nt(s,  and  difcover  an  imagination  conduced  with  refined  tafte. 

20.  The  Do'vunfal  of  the  JJJociation.  A  Comic  Tragedy,  S'vo, 
IS,  6d.  Crowder. " 
The  Ilory  of  this  performance  is  founded  upon  an  iniquitous 
aflbciation  of  fome  juftices  of  the  peace,  for  ereding  the  Riorum 
intoacourtof  uncontrouled  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  A  mitting 
every  paffage  to  be  attended  with  the  llridelt  truth,  as  is  faid, 
the  author  difcovers  no  inconfiderable  talent  for  the  drama,  in 
the  natural  delineation  c(  charaders,  and  arranging  the  inci- 
dents to  the  beft  advantage. 

2.1,  Jn  Ehzy  on  the  Death  of  the  Ren),  Mr.  George  Whitefield.  By 
B.  Francis.  4/0.  Buckland. 
We  prefume,  that  an  ei^emy  to  Methodifm  engaged  our 
author  to  burlefque  the  labours  of  the  late  pains-taking  Mr. 
Whitefield:  and,  to  do  B.  Fi ancisjuftice,  he.  has  faithfully  per- 
formed his  part. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

22.  Ad'venturesofa  Batik  Not'.  Vol  III.  and  IF.  ^vc.^s.  Davies. 
The  firft  part  of  this  droll  performance  appeared  lail:  winter, 
and  is  tiaken  notice  of  in  our  Review  for  November.  In  thefe 
volumes  our  author  exhibits  many  remarkable  charadlers,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  readers,ina  flrain  of  humour  not  inferior 
to  the  part  formerly  publilhed. 

1*4  23.  Jh 
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23.  ^f  E^ trail  from  the  Cajt  ef  the  Obligation  on  the  EieJon  of 
Eton  College  to  fupply  all  Faerncies  in  that  Society  nuith  tbojji 
nvbo  are  or  have  Been  Fel/oxus  ©/"King's  College,  Cambridge, 
/o  long  as  Per/ons  properly  qualified  are  to  be  had  <withia  that 
De/cripticn.    j^to.    2s.  6d.     Waller. 

At  the  foundation  of  Eton  College  by  Henry  VI.  the  num- 
ber of  fellows  was  ten.  This  nun^ber  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
feven  ;  but  at  what  time,  or  for  what  reafon,  the  author  of  thi? 
publication  has  not  informed  us.  In  the  year  1634  the  provofl 
^nd  fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  prefented  a  petitior^ 
to  king  Charles  I.  complaining  of  unftaiutable  eleftions.  His 
inajelly  therefore  gave  orders  that  archbi(hop  Laud,  in  his  me, 
tropolitical  vifitation,  (hould  take  the  ftatuies  into  confidera- 
tion,  and  determine  all  differences,  as  his  grace  fhould  think 
fit  and  agreeable  to  juftice*.  Accordingly  in  1636,  the  arch- 
bifliop  tranfmitted  his  determination  to  the  provoft  and  fellows 
of  Eton,  in  which  are  thefe  words,  *  Nos,  ad  promovendam 
fundatoris  vcftri  voluntatem,  et  defiderium  in  concilianda  conr 
jundlione  et  charitate  inter  utrumque  collegium  fuum  prajdic- 
tum,  ordinamus  et  decernimus.  Quod  ex  feptcm  fociis  collegii 
veftri  continue  quinque  ad  minimum  eligantur  imperpetuum ; 
primo,  de  fociis  colkgii  regalis  praedidli;  vel,  fccundo,  de  eis 
qui  prius  fuerint  in  eodcm  et  ex  caniis  licitis  et  honelUs  receife- 
rinl  ab  eodcm,  fi  qui  tales  habiles  et  iufticientcs  reperti  fuerint; 
ct,  terri'),  quod  nulli  impolleruin  eligentur  per  vos  aut  fucccfTo^ 
res  vellros  ex  aliis  colle^iis  autlocis,  quandiu  numerus  quinque 
fociorum  vcftrorum  ex  fociis  collegii  regalis  pra^difti  non  fuerit 
pcriinpletus ;  m^tndantes  et  injungentes  hanc  nolL-am  ordinatio- 
netn  ii  riecretujn  a  vobis  pt  fucceflbribus  veftris  in  perpetuus 
pbfervari,* 

From  fome  time  poftcrior  to  the  date  of  this  decree,  the  cqf- 
tom  has  beni,  to  fupply  the  five  fir!^  vacancies  with  fuch  perfon* 
as  are  or  have  been  fellows  of  King's  College,  without  admit- 
ting the  claim  of  nny  other  perfon  from  any  other  college  ;  and 
to  fill  up  the  remaining  two  with  perfuns  from  any  other  college 
in  either  univeriity  indifcriminately,  without  attending  to  the 
claim  of  the  fellows  of  King's  On  which  account  the  two  laft 
Jiave  been  Jifringuifhed  varioufly  by  the  names  of  foreign,  alien, 
^nd  Oxford  fellows. 

The  author  cites  the  ftatute,  and  the  archiepifcopal  mandate 
at  large  ;  and  reafons  on  the  general  purport  of  the  (latute,  an 
the  intention  and  wi(h  of  the  founder  to  elUblifh  a  mutual 
connexion  and  amity  between  the  fifler  foundations,  on  the  dif- 

*  The  ftatute  fays,  *  Prnepofitus  &  focii  alium  prelhyterum  feu 
prefbyteros  loco  defic'.enris  fbcii  prefbyteri  hujufmodi,  feu  fociorum 
prelbyterorum  deficientium,  de  fociis  collegii  noftri  regalis  Canta- 
brigix  vel  de  his  qui  prius  fuerant  in  eodem  et  ex  caufis  licitis  &hQ- 
neltis  receflerunt  ab  ipfo,  vel  de  prefbyteris  condu<5litiis  ejufdem 
collegii  de  Etona,  vel  de  his  qui  prius  fuerant  in  eodem,  habilem& 
fufficicniem  aut  alias  de  collegiis  vel  locis  aliis  juxta  ipforum  difcrer 
tioncija  npmjnent  &,ejigant  prefbyter^m  Yitap  i^udabilis,  &c, 

'  *       "  cretiottarj 
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tret'tonary  pcwetj  which  the  ftatute  has  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  eledfors,  and  on  other  topics  and  circumftances ;  by  which, 
bethinks  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  claim  of  the  aliens  does  not 
reft  upon  any  warrantable  foundation  whatfoever. 
24.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,    int.  nvith  an  Attempt  ttr 

jhtiA)  the  good  EffeSls  nuhuh  may  reafonably  be  expected  from  the 

Confimfnent  of  Criminals  in  feparate  Apartments.     8t/o.    is.  6J» 

Rivington. 
'  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  confiders  the  efFeft  of  (hutting 
up  many  criminals  together  in  the  fame  apartment,  both  in  a 
moral  and  phyfical  light;  in  the  one,  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating vices  ;  in  the  other,  of  generating  putrid  difeafes.  The 
iaft  mentioned  confequence  may  generally  be  prevented  by  the 
diligent  ufe  of  ventilators ;  and  we  know  not  whether  folitudc 
might  not  prove  as  deftruiftive  as  vicious  company,  to  a  mind  al^ 
ready  depraved.  But  whatever  moral  inconvenience  might  be 
obviated  by  the  feparation  of  criminals,  it  is  not  probable  that 
much  advantage  would  refult  to  their  health  from  the  introduce 
cicn  of  fuch  an  expedient ;  as  the  freedom  from  noxious  vs^^ 
pours  might  be  more  than  balanced  by  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
gn  the  feveral  apartments. 

J?c.  The  Merchant's  Complaint  to  the  Lawyers  at  the  De'vil,  Zvo* 
is.     Wilkie. 

It  being  for  the  intereft  of  the  community,  that  all  fuch  refour- 
ces  as  aiford  the  meansof  eluding  juftprofecutions  at  law,  fhould 
be  as  much  as  poffible  excluded  from  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  if  the 
articles  of  this  complaint  be  found  to  have  a  real  foundation, 
they  certainly  deferve  the  attention  of  the  legiilature. 

26.  The  Farmer's  Kalendar,  or  Monthly  DireSIory  for  all  forts  of 
Country  Bv-finefs.  %<vo^    ^s.  Robinfon /2^/<^  Roberts. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  work  there  was  no  farmer's  ka- 
lendar  that  gave  any  regular  account  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  hulbandry:  this  book  includes  them  all;  and,  in  a  very 
perfpiciaous,  plain,  and  agreeable  manner  lays  down  fatisfadory 
rules  for  the  due  performance  of  all  the  bufinefs  of  farming.  We 
efteem  it  much  fuperior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  publilh^ 
ed  ;  but  the  nature  of  it  will  not  admit  of  extrafls. 

In  the  Introdudlion  is  an  admirable  Iketch  of  a  fmall  farm  ia 
perfedl  culture,  which  feems  to  deferve  much  attention  from 
thofe  who,  on  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  are  defirous  of  cultivat- 
ing molt  forts  of  profitable  vegetables. 

27.  The  Samians,  a  Tale.     S^o.   is.  6d.     Dodfley. 

Cleon,  king  of  Samos,  had  a  daughter  named  Euryalff. 
One  day,  while  ihe  was  engaged  in  the  chace,  fhc  was  feized 
by  a  band  of  pirates ;  but  unexpcdledly  refcued  by  a  young 
iiranger,  whofe  name  was  Evander.  In  a  (hort  time,  ihe  falls 
violently  in  love  with  her  deliverer,  who  incurs  the  refent- 
ment  of  her  father,  and  flies  from  Samos,  accompanied  by  Eu- 
l^y^le.   They  are  ftip wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Icgna.    Theprin- 
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ccfs  cfcapes  to  land,  is  difcovered  in  a  melancholy  fituation, 
by  Althea,  prieftefs  of  a  temple  confecrated  to  the  rural  deities, 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  that  ifland.  Althea  accofted  her  in  terms  of 
iriendihip,  heard  her  llor)',  endeavoured  to  alleviate  her  for- 
rows,  and  difpatched  fome  of  her  attendants  in  queft  of  Evan- 
jder.  Cleon,  at  the  fame  time,  in  purfuit  of  hi?  daughter,  lands 
•upon  the  neighbouring  fhore;  proceeds  immediately  to  the 
lemple,  and  addreflts  himfelf  to  the  prietlefs;  who  was  no 
other  than  the  mother  of  Evander,  and  .  the  widow  of  Alcinus, 
who  had  been  formerly  put  to  death  by  Cleon  for  having  form- 
ed a  confpiracy  againft  his  life.  Althea  prefents  his  daughter 
to  the  king  :  and  Euryale,  by  the  interceffion  of  the  prieftefs,  ob- 
tained his  pardon,  and  fuppofing  that  her  lover  had  perifhcd 
in  the  fea,  confents  to  return  with  her  father  to  Samos.  In 
the  mean  time,  Evander  having  landed  upon  the  ifland,  is  di- 
reded  to  the  temple,  and  has  an  afFeding  interview  with  his 
mother.  While  he  is  dil'courfing  with  Lycon,  his  friend  and 
companion,  Cleon  fuddenly  paffes  them,  and  in  a  fit  of  dif- 
Cradion,  arifing  from  reflexions  on  his  difgrace,  attempts  to 
plunge  his  fword  into  his  own  breaft.  Evander  haftily  runs  to 
ijira,  holds  his  arm,  and  difl'uades  him  from  his  ra(h  attempt. 
An  eclairciflferaent,  and  a  reconcilation  enfue,  and  the  (lory 
ends  with  the  felicity  of  all  parties. 

Thcfe  are  the  outlines  of  this  tale.  The  flilc  in  which  it  is 
^•elated  is  flowery  and  elaborate. 

98.  Rffie3ions  on  the  too  pr €1*0111  ng  Spirit  ef  Diffipation  andGallan^ 
try.     9vo,     \s,6d.    Walter. 

Thefc  Refleftions  evidently  difcover  the  philofophical  obferva- 
tjon  of  the  author.  The  changes  in  the  charader  of  a  nation 
arc  here  traced  to  their  original  fource,  and  we  are  prefcntcd 
with  a  view  of  the  intimate  connedion  betweenjthe  nature  of  the 
civil  government  and  morals  of  a  people.  The  author  exhibits 
an  accurate  detail  of  the  caufes  and  variation  of  the  character  of 
the  Englifti  for  fome  centuries  backwards ;  and  after  reprefent- 
ing  the  public  confequences  of  general  diflipation,  he  offers  ma- 
ny warm  admonitions  tor  reforming  that  too  fafl^ionable  corrup- 
tjon  of  manners  which  threatens  to  produce  in  the  end  the  ex- 
tindlion  of  civil  liberty. 
29.   Obfer'vati^ns  upon  fever  al  PaJJages  extraSied  from  a  Work  lately 

P'Mifhtdy  entitled^   *  J  Review  of  the  Charaaen  of  the  principal 

Nations  of  Europe.^  %vo.    \s.6d.  Almon.  ^ 

Thefe  Obfervations  are  fo  frivolous  and  infipid,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  publiflied  with  no  other  defign  than  to  recommend 
the  performance  on  which  they  are  made. 

^o.  J  port  Rabble  through  fome  Parts  of  France  and  Italy.     Py 
Lancelot  Temple,  Efq,  Svo.  \s.  6d.    Cadell. 

It  is  wich  dillinguiftied  wits  as  with  celebrated  beauties  ;  they 
feldom  quit  the  itage  after  they  have  long  ceafed  to  entertain. 
We  regard  this  little  Ramble  with  tnat  degree  of  compafliou  du9 
to  the  laft  effort  of  expiring  geni«s. 
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NOVELS. 

51.  Mi/s  Mclmoth;  or,  Mtf //>ttf  Clarifla.  Three  Fob.  9/.  Lowndef. 
As  it  is  no  leCs  neceflary  for  a  lady  to  unbend  her  mind  than  to 
unlace  her  ftays,  and  as  many  ladies  chiife  to  take  up  a  new  book, 
with  other  new  things,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  odd  half  hour 
without  the  fatigueof  thinking ;  the  author  who  furnifhesamufement 
for  their  minds  without  corrupting  them  is  certainly  entitled  to 
their  fmiles  for  his  commendable  endeavoiu^,  whether  he  writes  in 
the  ferious  or  comic  ftyle,  if  he  does  not  difcover  in  touching  his 
tender  fcenes,  the  pathetic  poivers  of  a  Kichardfon  or  a  Maurhaux  i 
and,  if  he  does  not  in  working  up  his  humorous  ones  ftiake  their 
fides  with  Xh^  comic  force  of  a  Fielding  or  a  Smollett.  But  the  writer 
who  makes  any  eiforts  to  injure  the  morals  of  his  readers  by  his 
3ages  of  licentioufnefs,  proves  himfelf  to  be  the  greateft  enemy  to 
bciety.  Whatever  may  be  his  private  thoughts,  and  however  he 
may  be  impelled  by  his  enjil  genius  to  commit  thofe  thoughts  to 
jpaper,  he  ought  not  to  let  any  raanufcript  of  his  find  its  way  to  the 
prefs,  which  contains,  a  fyllable  that  may  prove  ofFenfive  to  the 
chafteft  ear  :  tl^e  bad  want  no  incentives  to  be  rendered  worfe ; 
they  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  correfted  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  made  fenfible  of  the  turpitude  of  their  conduft,  and  feel  21 
defire  to  amend  it :  the  good  may  be  ftimulated,  by  the  exhibition 
of  exemplary  perfonages,  to  perfeverein  their  laudable  courfes.  The 
former,  by  feeing  vicious  charailers  properly  pUnifhed,  may  be  de- 
terred from  vicious  pleafures  \  the  latter,  by  feeing  virtuous  charac- 
ters properly  rewarded  may  be  doubly  allured  to  virtuous  purfuits. 
Written  with  thefe  views,  even  novels  may  lie  upon  a  young 
lady's  drelfmg  table,  without  doing  any  mifchief  to  her  head,  or  to 
her  heart. 

•  The  hiftory  of  Mifs  Melmoth?^(the  author,  we  think,  might 
have  left  out  his  New  Clarifla,  for  an  obvious  reafon)  deferves  the 
perufal  of  the  fair  part  of  a  circulating  librarian's  cultomers,  more 
than  many  of  the  hiftories,  memoirs,  and  anecdotes  which  they, 
liberally,  put  into  their  hands.  There  is  much  hufinefs  in  it,  and 
of  an  interefting  nature:  feveral  parts  of  it  are  affe6ting;  and  it 
contains,  upon  the  whole  a  pleafing  mixture  of  inftruftion  and  en- 
tertainment. Some  of  the  characters,  indeed,  are  extravagant ;  a 
few  of  the  incidents  unnatural;  and  many  of  the  fituations  are  ro- 
mantic; but,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  has  a  good  deal  of  merit. 
Mifs  Melmoth,  the  heroine,  is  a  njery  amiable  girl,  and  we  highly 
approve  of  the  author's  making  her  happy  after  her  feveral  affli(fting 
difappointments,  and  fevere  trials,  in  confequence  of  the  artful 
and  attrocious  machinations  of  an  envious  rival. 

3s.  JefTyj  or  the  Bridal  Day.     Tnvo  Vols.    4;.    Noble. 

There  is  fomething  fo  fingular  in  the  cataftrophe  of  this  little 
ftory,  which  is  plealingly  told,  and  in  which  there  are  many  fitua- 
tions pathetically  defcribed,  that  we  cannot  help  giving  the  out- 
line of  it. 

Two  friends.  Sir  George  Manly,  and  Mr.  Addifon,  the  former 
a  libertine,  the  latter  a  very  amiable  man,  make  a  vifit  to  a  noble- 
man who  has  two  fillers :  one  of  whom.  Lady  Julia,  falls  in  love 
with  Sir  George. — Sir  George,  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Belville,  his  old  tu- 
tor, falls  in  love  with  his  daughter  JefTy,  an  exceeding  good 
girl,  who  feels  no  weak  prepofieflions  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Addi- 
rpn  aifo  yifits  Mr.  Belviije  at  the  fame  time,  and  makes  his  addrefies 
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to  JefTy  i  but  her  father,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife,  (who  had 
formerly  refulcd  her  hand  to  Mr.  Addilbn,  becaufe  he  had  not 
money  enouph  to  fatisfy  her  ambition)  rejefts  them.  Mr.  Belville 
dies,  and  Jeil"^  is  left  under  the  care  of  her  mother-in-law,  who  has 
but  a  fmail  jointure  to  fubfift  on,  as  hor  hulband  had  loft  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  fortune  by  trufting  to  private  fecurity.  Mrs.  Bel- 
ville connives  atSirGeor^e's  diflionourable  defigns  againft  her  daugh- 
ter. She  invites  him,  imprudently,  to  ftay  at  her  houfe  after  her 
hufband's  death.  The  knight  makes  an  attempt,  one  night,  upon 
Jefiy's  virtue,  but  is  unfuccefsful.  In  her  correfpondence  with  a 
female  friend,  (he  naturally  relates  all  her  diftrefles  to  her,  and  (h« 
communicates  them  to  Mr.  Addifon  j  who,  ftili  defirous  of  marry- 
ing her,  makes  new  overtures  j  and  the  young  lady  is  in  a  letter 
ftrongly  perfuaded  by  her  friend  to  accept  of  him.  That  letter  falls 
into  Sir  George's  hands.  He  contrives  to  decoy  JefTy  to  the  houfe 
of  a  friend,  whofe  principles  are  fimilar  to  his  own,  and  there  fuc- 
ceeds  agreeably  to  his  cruel  wiflies.  JefTy 's  poignant  fcnfations, 
and  agonizing  refledlions  throw  her  into  a  fever.  Sir  George  leaves 
her  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  renews  his  addiefl'es  to  lady 
Julia,  intending  to  marry  her,  and  to  keep  Jefly  as  a  miftrels  if  ihe 
recovers;  who,  finding  herfelfhaftening  to  her  diflblurion,  writes 
to  her  friend,  and  intreats  her  to  comero  her.  Slic,  comes,  and 
brings  Mr.  Addifon  along  with  her.  They  arrive  but  juft  time 
enough  to  fee  her  before  fhe  dies.  Mr.  Addifon,  determining  to 
bury  her  handfomely  at  his  own  expence,  orders  the  funeral  to  be 
performed  at  the  church  in  which  Sir  George  is  to  be  married,  ott 
the  fame  morning,  and  at  the  fame  hour.  Sir  George  is  furprized 
at  the  fight  of  hrs  friend  in  fo  very  unexpefVed  a  fituation,  while  he 
is  entering  the  church  with  his  intended  bride.  Mr.  Addifon  chal- 
lenges hinn  on  the  fpot.  They  fight.  Sir  George  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  dies,  embracing  the  coffin  of  her  whom  he  had  li- 
terally muriiered  by  his  villainous  behaviour  ro  her. 

It  would  be  an  atFront  to  the  underftanuing  of  our  readers  to 
point  out  the  moral  of  this  little  piece.  Ye  credulous  fair  ones» 
and  ye  loofe,  licentious  fellows  of  the  age  !  by  you  this  piece  may 
be  read  to  forae  purpofc,  if  it  is  read  with  a  proper  attention, 

J3.  The  Jealous  Mother  ;  or,  Innocence  Triumphant,  Tiuo  Fob, 
ds.     Robin  Ton  and  Roberts. 

There  are  many  mothers  in  every  part  of  Great-Britain,  per- 
haps in  every  part  of  the  world,  who,  having  indifputable  preten- 
fions  to  bfeauty  themfclves,  cannot  bcap^  with  the  leaft  patience, 
to  fee  their  handfome  daughters  ftarting  into  women:  fo  anxioufly 
apprekenfive  are  they  of  being  eclipfed  by  them.  And  it  is  strj 
certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  fuch  mothers  fet  on 
their  own  perfonal  charms,  is  theunhappinefs  which  they  feel  when 
they  fee  fuch  daughters  diftinguilhed  for  fimilar  attraftions. 

The  little  ftory  at  prefent  under  our  confideration  is  evidently 
written  with  a  defign  to  make  thofe  ladies  afliamed  of  their  ridi- 
culous, as  well  as  unrealonable  conducl,  who,  not  contented  with 
the  admiration  which  they  excite  whenever  they  appear,  look  even 
on  their  own  girls,  horn  to  be  admiredy  with  envious  eyes  j  and,  in 
conlequence  of  their  jealous  emotions,  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  keep  them  doivn.  Every  handfome  woman  who  is  jealous 
of  her  daughter  muft  make  herfelf  very  laughable,  if  fhe  fuffers  the 
rival  to  appear  in  a  ftrone  light  ;  but  then  fhe  is  only  a  laugh- 
able objedt ;   unluckily  uicrc  are  not  a  fevir  females  blefied  with 

^eauty, 
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beauty,  and  with  beautiful  daughters,  whocarry  their  jealoufy  and 
their  rivalfliip  fo  far,  as  to  miftake  intirely  the  maternal  character, 
and  ftudy  how  to  render  thofe  daughters  wretched,  inftead  of  ufing 
their  endeavours  to  contribute  to  their  felicity. 

Mrs.  Walden,  a  widow  of  three  and  thirty,  and  fufficientlyhand- 
fome  to  be  very  much  admired,  being  greatly  mortified  at  the  ar- 
rival of  her  daughter  from  the  country  (on  the  death  of  her  grand- 
raother,  with  whom  fhe  had  lived  from  her  infancy),  as  (he  arrives 
with  a  perfon  engaging  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  men, 
and  a  mind  elegantly  accomplilhed,  treats  her,  though  (he  is  about 
feventeen,  quite  like  a  child.  She  alfo  contrives  to  make  home  as 
difagreeable  to  her  as  poffible :  fhe  is  the  more  powerfully  incited 
to  render  it  fo,  as  a  Sir  Charles  Audley,  who  had  made  his  addrefTea 
to  her  before  her  daughter  arrived,  becomes  enamoured  with  that 
daughter.  The  difcovery  of  their  mutual  attachment  is  extremely 
galling  to  her,  and  many  fteps  does  fhe  take  to  prevent  their  union* 
After  having  furmounted  numerous  difficulties  of  various  kinds  Sir 
Charles  and  his  Fanny  are  privately  married.  Sir  Charles,  how- 
ever, not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Fanny  to  go  with  him  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  confents  to  let  her 
return  to  her  mother  on  her  promifing  to  accompany  him  wheie- 
ever  he  pleafes  in  a  few  days,  if  fhe  fhould  not  be  happy  enough 
to  induce  her  mother  to  be  reconciled  to  her  marriage  with  him. 
Sir  Charles  hearing  nothing  of  his  lady  all  the  day  after  their  mar- 
riage, determines  to  go  at  night,  when  he  thinks  Mrs.  Flaherty, 
(Mrs.  Walden  had  thrown  herfelf  away  upon  a  needy,  extravagant 
colonel  of  that  name)  and  to  bring  lady  Audley  away  with  him. 
He  is  aftonifhed  to  hear  that  his  Fanny  fet  off  the  day  before  for 
Dover,  flill  more  fo  to  find  that  the  colonel  and  his  lady  had  infa- 
inoufly  laid  their  heads  together  to  confine  her  in  a  convent  in 
France.  Sir  Charles,  with  an  order  from  Flaherty  to  the  priorefs 
for  her  releafe,  hurries  to  Calais,  and  brings  his  Fanny  to  England, 
From  that  time  they  are  uninterruptedly  happy  in  each  other  :  but 
lady  Audley  gives,  unintentionally,  a  prodigious  deal  of  unea- 
finefs  to  her  mother  by  her  connubial  felicity:  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, by  making  Mrs.  Flaherty  a  grandmother,  fhocks  her  beyond 
cxpreflion  :  the  birth  of  a  fon,  not  a  great  while  afterwards,  con* 
fiderably  increafes  her  vexation  :  ihe  is  defervedly,  indeed,  pu- 
nifhed  for  all  her  ridiculous,  as  well  as  unjuft  behaviour,  as  a  mo- 
ther, by  her  fufFerings  as  a  wife,  from  the  continued  extravagancies 
of  her  hulband,  fupcradded  to  her  own  :  to  that  mother,  however, 
lady  Audley 's  carriage  is  always  exemplary.  Sir  Charles,  out  of 
refpedl  for  his  Fanny,  undertakes  to  be  an  arbitrator  between  Mrs, 
Flaherty  and  the  colonel  ;  they  are  both  immenfely  in  debt,  as 
his  plan  of  accommodation  is  approved  by  them  both.  The  offer 
being  readily  agreed  to,  as  the  fum  ftipulated  for  their  fubfiftence 
is  a  more  confiderable  one  than  they  could  reafonably  have  ex- 
pelled, every  thing  is  fettled  in  an  amicable  way,  greatly  to  the 
latisfaftionof  lady  Audley,  who,  notwithftanding  her  mother's  con- 
tinued exttravagancies  of  all  kinds,  pays  her  all  proper  refpedl, 
and  feels  for  her  in  her  troubles  j  troubles,  indeed,  entirely  of  her 
own  creating  j  for  with  fo  amiable  a  daughter,  with  an  eafy  fortune, 
and  with  a  deiirable  perfon,  fhe  might  have  been  fupremely  happy, had 
(he  not  been  feized  with  a  violent  defire  to  charm,  when  the  powers  of 
charming  were  no  longer  at  her  command.  By  the  exceflive  indulgence 
of  that  defire,  equally  rebelling  againft  nature  and  reafon,  flie  be- 
comes a  miferable  objeft  in  her  own  eyes,  and  appeared  in  the  moft 
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contemptible  light  to  every  body  who  beheld  her.  But  her  condil^ 
Jn  life  is  more  than  contemptible  ;  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  cerf. 
liinible:  for,  by  treating  her  daughter  in  fo  unjuftifiable,  fo  un- 
kind, fo  cruel  a  manner,  (lie  might  have  driven  her  into  the  com- 
luiflion  ot"  fome  capitrJ  indifcret'ions,  had  (he  not  been  bleft  with 
uncommon  prudence,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  eftimate  an  accomplilhment  which  is  not  very  commonly 
found  among  the  young  females  of  the  preient  age.' 

It  is,  we  imagine,  quite  unnecefiary  to  inform  our  female  readers, 
that  the  accomplifliracnt,  hinted  at  above,  is  fomething  very  like 
Discretion. 

34.  The  Noble  Family:   a  Novel.    In  a  Series  of  Letters,    T'wo  Tois* 

5/.    Pearch. 
Humanity  prompts  us  to  hope  that  Mrs.  Auften,  of  Clerkenwell> 
does  not  truft  to  her  pen  for  her  fubfiftance.     As  a  writer  flie  is  no 
objt6l  of  criticifm  ;  as  a  woman  flie  is  entitled  to  candour. 

35.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford  ;  nuritten  by  herfelfj  and  addrejfed  to 

a  Frie'-d.     T-wo  Vols.     ^s.     Noble. 

Lady  Woodford  tells  her  tale  in  a  decent  manner,  and  does  not 
furfclt  her  reader  with  thole  violent  egotifms,  by  which  the  majority 
of  memoir-writers  render  their  narrations  extremely  difgufting.  Her 
ladylhip  relates  the  moft  intereftin^  parts  of  her  life,  from  her  early 
youth,  to  the  confumniation  of  her  felicity  in  the  marriage  ftate, 
(during  which  period  (lie  is  thrown  into  many  trying  fituations) 
without  paying  any  grofs  compliments  to  her  own  underftandingj 
1^'ithout  concealing  lier  imperfeiSlions  :  and  we  will  venture  to  re- 
commend her  mode  of  behaviour  to  every  young  lady  who  finds 
herfelf  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

36.  T^ he  Unguarded  Moment.     T^ikjo  Vols,  5/.     Almon. 

The  laudable  defign  with  which  this  novel  leems  to  have  been 
written  is  fufficient  to  refcue  it  from  a  fevere  fcrutiny  as  a  literary 
compo.ltion.  It  is  particularly  calculated  by  the  author  for  the 
married  part  of  his  readers,  and  it  merits  a  careful  perufal  from 
hufbands  as  well  as  from  wives. 

3/.  Coqii€tilla\  or  En'vy  its  onvn  Scourge :  containing  the  Adventures  of 
fee'vral  great  Perfonages.     zs.  6d.'    Leacroft. 

In  order  to  (harpen  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  the  editor  of  this 
volume  informs  us. in  his  title  page,  that  it  is—*  from  amanufcript 
late  in  the  pofTeflTion  of  a  gentleman  famous  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world.'— 

Harkee,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  not  to  be  fo  hummed.  We  do  not 
believe  a  fyllable  of  your  account  about  your  fellow-traveller  in  the 
Plymouth  ftage  coach.  We  fincerely  pity  all  poor  unfortunate  au- 
thors, and  heartily  fubfcribe  to  your  quotation  from  Juvenal.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  llrike  out  to  advantage  in  life, 
whofe  virtues  are  crampt  by  a  narrow  fortune  ;  but  the  dabbler  in 
literature  deferves  no  compaflion  for  mifemploying  his  time  in  pre- 
paring fuch  (heets  as  thefe  under  our  prefent  inf"pe6lion  for  the  prefs. 
If  a  man  will  obftinately  perfift  in  being  an  author ,  vf'nhout  genius y 
or  a  tranjlator  without  tafle^  he  ought  not  to  think  himfelf  hardly 
treated  by  the  world,  if  he  does  not  find  himfelf  in  the  road  to 
riches.  The  volume  before  us  is  io  uninterefting,  that  we  cannot 
help  looking  upon  it  as  a  flovenly  tranllation  from  a  very  indiffer« 
ent  French  original. 

38.  T'he  Ma72  of  Feeling,     timo.     7.s.  6d.     Cadell. 
By  thofe  who  have  feeling  hearts,  and  a  true  relifh  for  limplicity 
in  writing,  many  pages  in  this  mifcellaneous  volume  will  be  read 
with  fatisla(aion.    There  is  not  indeed  fable  enough  in  this  volume 
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to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  novel  readers  j  there  is  not 
bufuiefs  enough  in  it  for  the  million :  but  there  are  feveral  intercft- 
ing  fituations,  feveral  ftriking  incidents,  feveral  excellent  reflea:ions, 
which  fufficiently  difcover  the  autlior's  invention  and  judgment, 
delicacy  and  tafte.  The  ftory  of  Old  Edwards  is  exquifitely  afFedl:- 
ing:  the  whole  thirty-fourth  chapter,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, is  written  in  a  very  mafterly  manner. 

39.  The  Fatal  Compliance  ^    or  the  Hijlory  of  Mifs  Conftantia  Pem- 

broke.    A  No-vel,    Tnvo  Fols.     $$,    Jones. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  compofitioa  of  this  novel,  either  with 
regard  to  invention  or  ftile,  to   raife  it  above  that  fort  of  medio- 
crity fo  confpicuous  in  moft  produ(5lions  of  a  fimilar  nature  whicH 
have  lately  fwarmed  from  the  prefs. 

40.  The  Captives ;  or  the  //j/?or>' 0/ Charles  Arlington,  ^7.  and  Mifs 
Louifa  Somerville.TAr^^  i^ols.  TS.dd.     Vernor  and  Chater. 

Authors  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  dtftinguljhed  if  not  ceie^ 
hraied  for  their  vanity  j  and  fome  of  them,  from  the  Angularity  of 
their  literary  talents,  have  been  pardoned,  though  not  praifed,  m 
an  ifttemperate  indulgence  of  their  felf-fatisfadion  in  a  manner  not 
a  little  offenfive  to  the  hearers  of  their  egotiftical  efFufions*  Among 
fuch  authors  we  cannot  rank  the  putter  together  of  thefe  volumes,  (full 
of  unintereftingchara6lers  feebly  drav\^n,  and  ofinfipid  adventures 
flimzily  related)  whofe  vanity,  we  think,  is  not  entitled  to  any  al- 
lowances :  and  we  apprehend  that  the  following  lines,  extrafted 
from  his  fecond  volume,  will  juftify  our  opinion. 

« — We  are  highly  fatisfied  with  our  own  abilities  in  the  biogra- 
phical way,  and  fhall,  certainly,  purfue  the  path  we  have  marked 
out,  in  defpite  of  all  the  nibbling  critics,  and  journeymen  critics 
in  the  kingdom,  which  being  premifed,  we  fliall  go  on  with  our 
tale/ 

However,  that  our  author  may  not  accufe  tis  of  proceeding 
againfthim  in  the  Tomohaivkfile,  we  fhall  give  our  readers  a  fhort 
dialogue  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  wherein  the/^j//^ri» 
made  to  talk  in  a  manner  bordering  upon  indelicacy — 

*  Alas,  faid  (he,  one  day,  when  his  diforder — (a  fever,  occasioned 
by  an  accident  not  very  common)  feemed  increafnig,  "  What  an 
unhappinefs  is  this  which  I  have  been  author  of?  Never  Ihall  I 
know  peace  till  I  fee  you  recovered:  till  then,  joy  will  be  a  ftran- 
ger  to  my  bofom." 

"  Fair  excellence,  replies  Charles,  it  would  but  heighten  my 
anxiety  to  think  that  even  my  death  lliould  make  you  unhappy. "-w 
.<«  Your  death,  echoed  Louifa,  Oh !  may  I  never  live  to  fee  tlrat  fatal 
day  which  is  to  fnatch  you  hence:  me  miferable,  what  would  then 
become  of  me? — Oh!  you  will  forget  it  all  in  time,  and  live  to  be 
happy  in  the  arms  of  fome  defervmg  lover.'* — "  When  I,interrupted 
Mifs  Somerville,  can  think  of  fuch  felicity,  when  I  can  forget  ypur 
lois,  though  circled  in  the  arms  of  the  finefi  man.  that  ever  heavm 
created,  may  I  that  moment  ceafe  to  live." — Ex  pede  Herculem. 
41.  Anecdotes  of  a  Coniievt.     'Three  l^ols.     -js.  6d.     Becket. 

Among  leveral  agreeable  parages  in  thefe  volumes,  there  are 
fome  vvi.ich  iidirtXe.  p)-oijabil'.ty.  Lady  Lucy  Scott,  and  Mifs  Bolton, 
are  as  pretty  a  pair  of  friends  as  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  their 
letters  feem  to  be  written,  as  ajl  letters  betwixt  friends  fljould  be, 
more  hi.TCi  the  heart  than  the  head.  The  intelligence  which  they, 
unrefti  vedly,  communicate  to  each  other  is  generally  amuling,  and 
cken  interelling.  Mi  s  Bojthby's  Hccount  of  her  convent-life  ap- 
pjiv  »,  on  the  whole,   tj  be  flamped  with  the  feal  of  truth :  biit 

furely 
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furely  the  following  fpeeches  will  be  thought,  by  many  readers,  of 
a  difputable  nature. 

«  It  is  a  great  error  in  whoever  fUppofes  all  fluns  to  be  uhhap'* 
py— (we  do  not  believe  indeed  that  all  nuns  are  fo)-^I  bad  an  op^- 
portunity,  during  the  courfe  of  fix  years  and  upwards,  which  I 
spent  in  a  convent,  to  convince  myfelf  of  the  contrary  :  many,  nay 
all  of  them,  with  only  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  were  the  hap- 
pieftj  as  being  the  cantentedeji  fet  of  people  I  ever  faw :  their  wantS 
"were  few,  and  thofe  were  gratified  :  the  facrifice  they  had  msfdc  o^ 
their  liberty,  through  a  motive  of  piety,  was  a  pleafing  thought 
which  fufficiently  paid  them  for  that  lofs.  Pride,  that  fource  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain,  is  in  them  a  great  inftrument  towards  their 
felicity." 

We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  all  the  nuns  in  any  convent  in  Chrif- 
tendom — one  or  two  only  excepted — were  ever,  for  Jix years  and  up^ 
Kvardsy  fufficiently  pleafed  with  their  fituation— notwithftanding 
their  pride — to  be  the  content edejl  of  their  fex.  But— we  are  ftifi 
more  puzzled  to  conceive  how  a  young  man  fliould  grow  up  to  thft 
age  ot  'virility  in  a  female  drefs,  and  enaSl  a  nun,  without  difcover- 
ing,  in  fome  unguarded  moment,  to  his  pious  lifters,  the  fexual 
difference  between  them,  or  how  thofe  fifters — with  all  their  piety 
— fhould,  as  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  that  difference,  keep  them« 
fclves  thoroughly  chafte  when  he  came  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  maf* 
culine  powers. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  curious  in  lady  Merton's  fpeech 
to  her  fon,  when  (he  had  acquainted  him  with  the  caufe  of  his  con- 
finement, enfille.  *  I  look  upon  it  almoft  as  a  miracle  that  you  have 
been  kept  ignorant  of  your  fex  fo  long.  What  care  and  attention 
muft  thefe  good  nuns  have  had  to  prevent  your  difcovering  whatyou 
really  were  for  fo  many  years." 

42.  Harriet:  or  the  Innocent  Adultrefs.  Two  Vols,  5/.  i%mo.  Baldwirt. 
The  profeffed  defign  of  this  performance  is  to  fliew  the  danger,  in 

thefe  times,  of  prefuming  a  lady  guilty  of  adultery,  u^on  the 
firongeft  circumfances^  when  there  is  not  irrefiftible  and  precife  evi- 
dence to  convift  her.  Though  the  author  takes  his  fable  from  the 
Jate  trial  between  the  D—  of  C —  and  L— d  G — ,  he  means  to  com- 
bat the  principle  of  convifting  upon  equivocal  evidence,  rather 
than  condemning  feriou/ly  the  verdift  given  in  that  trial.  The  ladies 
are  certainly  much  obliged  to  him  j  but  though  we  admire  the  wit, 
humour,  and  charafler  which  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe 
volumes,  we  muft  confefs  he  appears  to  have  favoured  one  fex,  a  lit* 
tie  too  much  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 

43.  Letters  from  Clara,   or,  the  Effufions  of  the  Heart*     irmo.    7w# 

Vols.     5/.  fcwed,     Wilkie. 
Dull,  frigid  effufions,  neither  flowing  from  the  heart,  nor  pof- 
icffmg  the  power  of  affecting  it  j  and  which  even  the  unexceptionable 
morality  they  contain  cannot  prefervefrom  oblivion. 

44.  The  Hifory  of   Mr.   Cecil  and  Mifs   Grey.     \imo.     5/.  fenved* 

Richardfon  and  Urquhart. 
This  little  piece  abounds  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  and  fo  many 
virtuous  fentiments,  that  it  ought  to  be  exempted  from  cenfure  for 
any  defeats  which  may  be  di^overed  in  regard  to  tafte  and  v4-» 
riety. 

45.  BeK^Y  \  or y  the  Caprices  of  Fortune.  \tmo.ThreeVoh.  js.  6d.  Jones, 
While  this  author  endeavours  to  intereft  the  heart,  and  amufc 

the  imagination,  he  frequently  lofes  fight  of  probability,  which 
gives  his  performance,  in  many  parts,  a  ridiculous  appeart-ince. 
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Ai/nver  to  a  letter  in  the  Ga- 
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new  edition  of  Shakefpeare's 
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Appea  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
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lebrated, 341 
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30,  1771,  163 

Wackjlone  (Fourneaux's  letters 
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Brand's  true  method  of  redu- 
cing ruptures,  233 

B'ewi'g  (trcatifc  onpraftical,) 
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Brcgranje  (Berncy)  cafe  of,  225 

Brockets  (?vlrs.)  tranflations  of 
Milot's  elements  of  the  hif- 
toryof  England  vol.  I.  and  II. 
account  of,  with  ex  trails  and 
approbation,  361 

Brother  (the),  a  novel ;  charac- 
terifed,  315 

BroxKtrci  (Sir  Wm.)  appendix 
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Bronxinriggs  (Dr.)  confidera- 
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from,  and  charader  of,  with 

remarks,  213 

Cha  aJcVi  ({ketches  and),   239 

Church  of  England  vindicated 

from  the  charge  of  ablolutQ 

predcllination ;  491 

CUmentiua,  a  tragedy ;  cenfured. 

Clubbers  (rev.  John)  mifcella^ 
neous  tradls ;  contents  of, 
with  approbation  239 
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court  of  king's  bench  upon 
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CoKjukratisHi  on  the  means  of 
prev'eiuing  the  communica- 
tion of  the  peiiilential  con- 
tagion ;  3^^ 

* —  and   remarks  on 

the  prcfent  ftate  of  the  trade 
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Cricket,  a  poem  j  230 
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mendation, 390 

HiWi  (Dr.)  virtues  of  Britiih 
herbs,  part  II.  162 

Hijlorical  ejfay  on  the  Englifh 
conftitution  ;  analyfis  of,  and 
commendation,  14 

Hijioryoi  Sir  William  Harring- 
ton ;  charaderifed,  147 

•— of  the  Britifli  empire  in 

America,  196 

— .,—  of  Job  (review  of  the) 

3^7 


Hijlory  of  Mr.  Cecil  am?  Mifi 
Grey,  484 

Hodjoni  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple of  boiomon,  a  poetical 
efiay,  159 

Hjrate  (B  afkervillc's  edition  of), 

'56 

Hurlys  ecliptical    adronomy  ; 

«* 

Jafs  (Sir  James)  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  college  of 
New  York,  24-? 

Jealous  mother  (the) ;  plan  of, 
480 

Jibt'^s  account  of  theological 
ledures  now  reading  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  79 

jernitigham*s  funeral  of  Ara- 
bert  ;  charaderifed,  with  ob- 
fervations,  218 

JtJ/y,  or  the  Bridal  Day,  a  no- 
vel ;  outlines  of,  479 

Impartial  remarks  on  the  Sutto- 

nian  method  of  inoculation, 

161 

Inquiry  into  the  neceflity  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
per, &c.  recommended,  322 

JohnJione''s  (Dr.)  efiay  on  the 
ufe  of  the  ganglions  of  the 
nerves,  161 

Jones's  Hiftoire  de  Nader  Chah ; 
characler  of,  69 

J'jrtins  (Dr.)  fermons  ;  fup- 
jeds  of,  with  extrads  and 
recommendation,  265,  344, 

^  .  .      .  442 

journey  into  Siberia,  by  I'abbe 
Chappe  d'Auteroche  ;  ac- 
count of,  with  extrafts,     35 

Jujiijicaiion  of  the  conduft  of 
the  miniftry  relative  to  Falk- 
land's ifland,  154 

JV. 

Kenrick^s  ledure  on  the  perpe- 
tual motion,  part  I.  309.-— 
Partll.extradtsfrom,  anddif- 
approbarion,  403 

K(y  to  abfurdities  ;  154 

King's 


INDEX, 


Kin^s  (Mr.)  fcrnion,  on  Jan. 
30,  1771,  163 

Lit 

Lattden^s  animadverfionson  Dr. 
Stewart's  computation  of  the 
fun's  dirtance  from  the  earth; 
account  of,  323 

Langhornt^s  fables  of  Flora ; 
with  a  fpecimen,  55 

tranflation  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives  ;  charader  of, 
with  extracts,  132 

La'wyers  (the)  invefligated,  164 

l*egacy  (Eve's)  to  her  daughters. 

Litter^  (another)  to  Mr.  Al- 
mon,  43 

•- to  the  jurors  of    Great 

Britain  ;  commended,        77 

—  to  the  right  hon.  lord 
North,  ibid. 

..  to  the  hon.  fir  Rich  Per- 
TOtt,  bart.  8 1 

to  Rob.  Morris,  efq.  ac- 
count of,  with  extrads,  127 

>  to   the  menibers  of  the 

provident  focieiies;  defign 
of,  with  an  extrad,  241 

— to  the  rev.  John  Wefley, 

in  anfwer  to  his  •*  Free 
thoughts  on  public  aftairs," 

I  by  a  country  clergyman 

to   archbifliop   Herring,   in 

to  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke, 

on  the  confinement  of  crimi- 
nals, 477 
Letters  to  Mr.    Juilice  Black- 
Hone,  2d  edit.  145 

(Selim's),  155 

from  Clara,  484 

Liberty  vindicated  againft  flave- 

Life  of  Jofeph,  the  fon  of  Ifrael ; 
charaftcrifed,  with  a  quota- 
tion, 237 

Lohb's.y  (Dr.)  praftice  of  phy- 
fic  ;  account  of,  and  extrad 
from,  28^ 


Lo've^s  Cricket,  a  poem,     t^O 

'  of  money,   a  fatire  ;  con* 

demned,  231 

LudUim's  two  mathematical  ef- 

fays  ;  account    of,   with  ob- 

fervations,and  recommended 

220 

M 

Macaulay^s  (Mrs.)  hiftory  of 
England,  vol.  V.  275 

Macfhrrjons  introdudion  to. 
the  hiilory  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  with  extrads. 
and  commendation,  280 

Man  of  family,  a  fentimental 
comedy;  charader  of,     397 

of  feeling   (the);  cha* 

raderifed.  483 

Manning^ s  (Dr  )  treatife  on  fe- 
male difeafes  ;  account  of,, 
with  extrads,  and  approba- 
tion, 4j6 

Marrioti^s  two  fermons  on  the 
the  mortality  of  mankind  j 
fpecimen  of,    '  234 

MarJhalPs  Have  of  the  farther 
progrcfs  of  the  gout-medicind 
of  Dr.  Le  Fevre  ;  398 

Maihematical  principles  of  geo- 
graphy, 117. 

Medical  obfervations  and  in- 
quiries, vol.  IV.  fubjeds  of, 
with  extrads,  256. 

Mi'ilan's  (M.  Anthony)  drama* 
tic  works  ;  cenfurod,       228 

Mimcirs  of  Lady  Woodford  j; 
charader  of,  48a 

Merchants  complaint  to  the  law- 
yers at  the  Devil  ;  ^y 

Mdhodijis  (the)  vindicated  from 

the  afperfions  of  the  rev.  Mri 

Haddon  Smith  j  account  of, 

32k 

Mills* s  effay  on  the  weather,  1 64 

Milot^s  elements  of  rbe  hiilory 

of  England,    voU  1.    and  II, 

361 

Minjlrel  (the),  a  poem ;  fpeci* 
men  of,  and  recommendation 

hii/s 
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Kfifs  Melmoth,  a  novel,       479 

A/ </*>•;/ couple,  a  novel,  76 

Monody  ofi  the  death  of  the  rev. 

Gto.    VVhitefield  ;    account 

oi,  74 

N 

Neiv  lights  thrown  on  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  152 

Market,  or   an  elTay  on 

the  turf,  296 

Nobie  Family,  a  novel;        482 

Nun  (the),  or  the  adventurer  of 
the  marchionefs  de  Beauvil- 
ville;  ccnfured,  315 

O 

Ohfervations  on  a  review  of  the 
charaiflers  of  the  principal 
nations  in  Europe  ;  478 

Okes^s  duaediiTertationcsinpub. 
fchoL  Cantab,  habitaj;  ob- 
fervations  on,  233 

Original  eday  on  woman  (an); 
intention  of,  with  a  fpecimen 
and  character,  396 

Ofieclis  voyage  to  the  Eaft  in- 
dies, 119 
P 

Papers  relative  to  the  late  ne- 
gociacion  with  Spain,  and 
the  takingof  Falkland  illand, 

„       ,  ^5  + 

parry  s  genealogies  of  Jefus 
Chrift  in  St.  Matthew  and 
Luke,  explained;  account 
of,  with  extrads,  319 

Paterjons  defcfiption  of  all  the 
diredt  and  principal  crofs 
roads  in  Great  Britain,    240 

Philoj'phcr  (the)  No.  I.  fpeci. 
men  of,  (i^, — No.  II.  acount 
of,  withextrads,  385 

plays  of  Shakefpeare,  2d  edit, 
at  Oxford  ;  306 

Poems  from  a  MS.  written  in 
the  time  of  O.    Cromwell ; 

—  by  a  lady,  47; 

Poetical &Tciys,  I  58 

Ptfii^s  account   of  obtaining   51 


radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele 
by  a  feton  ;  473 

Principles  and  power  of  harmo- 
ny ;  account  of,  with  ex- 
trads  and  remarks,  458 

Proceedings  of  a  general  court 
martial  at  Penfacola  ;         80 

Propofals  for  llrengthening  our 
naval  inftitutions  ;  81 

■    ■  for  an  application  to 

parliament,  relating  to  the 
liturgy  andxxxixarticles,472 

Projiitute  (the),  a  poem,       229 

Pro'videjitial  adultery  (the)  ; 
cenfured,  160 

Purfuits  of  happinefs ;  ftriftares 
on,  and  charadler,  395 

R. 

Reddingtori  s  treatife  on  brew- 
ing ;  ^  244 

R>-fledions  on  the  difputes  be- 
tween the  houfe  of  commons 
and  the  magiftrates  of  Lon- 
don ;  _  317 
'  on  the  fpirit  of  difli- 
pation  and  gallantry  ;     478 

Rcfufation  of  '*  Thoughts  on 
the  late  tranfadions  refpedl- 
ing  Falkland^  iflands  ;"  318 

Relhan's  oratio  in  Theat.  Coll. 
Med.'Lond.  160 

Re^narks  on  M.  de  V 's  new 

difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory; 
238 

Rcvienv  of  the  hi  (lory  of  Job  ; 

.   ,357 

Reynolds's    (fir  Jofli.)  third  dif- 

"courfe  to  the  royal  academy; 

204 

Roherts*s  poetical  efTay  on   the 

exiftence  of  God,  part  I.    71 

Rcvokfs   eilay   on    tii€  cure  of 

ulcerated  legs  ;  78 

•  on  the  cure  of 

Xhe  gonorrhcea;  316 

8. 

Samians  (the)    a  tale  ;  outlines 

of,  477 

Savigny'sQ(^^y  on  the   myflery 

of  tempering  ileel  ;  324 

Schemes 
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Sd^mes  rubmitted  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  public  ;  77 
Second  poftfcript  to  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Aimon  ;  50 
Selimh  letters  ;  155 
Sentimental  tales  ;  ccnfured,  23  1 
Sharps s  free  addrefs  to  free  rrten, 

77 

Sbipfwreck  and  adventures  o'  P. 
Viaad,  239 

Short  ramble  through  f)me 
|f>artsofP>anc-  and  Italy  •  478 

Sketches  and  churafters  of  tnc 
inoift  eminent  perfons  now 
living ;  ib. 

Smithes  [Dr.)  nature  and  inili- 
tution  of  government ;  fpe- 
cimenof,  and  cenfure,     463 

Sime  propofalb  for  Itrervgthening 
our  nav  il  inftituiions ;       81 

Suuarf's  (Mrs.  Jean)  meditati- 
tions  ;  237 

Sten^^s  complete  bakrr  ;     243 

Summary  and  free  reflexions  on 
Tarious  fubje<5ls ;  contents 
of,  402 

SjmoHs^s  index  to  the  excife 
laws;  241 

T. 

temple  of  compaflion  ;  157 

^en  dialogues  on  the  condud 
of  human  life  ;  322 

thoughts  on  capital  puni(h- 
mcnts ;  80 

-«- on  the  late  tranfafti- 

ons  refpcding  Falkland's 
iflands;  193 

■  —  on  our  articles  of  re- 

ligion, ^'C  473 


Three  comedies,  Uneafy-man, 

Financier,  and  Sylph  ;    397 

^Qulmiiii  fermons;  fut>jeds  of, 

79 


E    X. 

Travels  of  father  Orkans  ;   ^1 

Trtat  Je  on  the  ufe  of  defenfive 

arms  ;  163 

TV'fl/ of  John  Almon  ;  154. 

of  farmer   Carter's  dog 

Porter,  for  murder  ;         241 

7"/-/«»7/^S  of  fafhion  ;  .  3H 

Tnvo  foeeches  on  the  late  ne^o- 

cjan*  n  and  convention  with 

Spuliii  474 

V. 
Fcrfes,  addreffed  to  J.  Wilkes, 

Efq.   :!t  Lynn  ;  315 

Fill  toe  oppreilcd;  73 

UnguurdeJ  moment  (the),    482 
Pjj  \    tutor's    guide;    lecom- 

mended;  80 

W. 
Wefiefs  (Charles)  elegy  oiv  the 

late  rev.  George  Whitefield, 

75 

—  (John),  frte  thoughts 

on  the  prefent  ftate   of  pub- 
lic affairs;  243. — Anfwer  to, 
ib. 
Wi^Jl  Indian  (the),  a  comedy ; 

112 

U'^hitahr'*i  hiftory  of  Manchef- 
ter  vol.  I.  pi  n  of,  with  fp€- 
cimen<  and  obfervations,  245 

^oy/«j*j  logic ;  27 

Worjl'fi  grammar  of  the  Latin, 
tongue;     ■      '  243 

■  tranflation  of  the  New 

Teftament  ;  llritlures  on  400 

Wynne\  general  hiltory  of  the 
Eritifh  empire  in  America, 
plan  of,  and  recommendati- 
on, 196 

(J.  H.)  proftitute,  a  po- 
em ;  226 
Y. 

Toung's  (Dr.)  merchant  ;     226 
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